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PREFACE 


The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House  October  21,  22  and  23,  1908.  About  two  hundred  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
The  topics  discussed  inclrded  affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  with  clear  recognition,  how- 
ever, that  the  peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be  classed  as 
Dependent  Peoples.  The  discussions  are  given  nearly  in  full  in  this 
Report 

The  management  of  the  Gjnference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

/ 
OF  THE 

TWEITTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

OP   FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND  OTHER 

DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,   1908 

(The  Platform  is  the  official  utterance  of  the  Conference  and  em- 
bodies only  those  principles  on  which  the  members  unanimously  agreed. 
—Ed.) 


At  the  session  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  a  year  ago  the  Plat- 
form adopted  presented  a  preliminary  review  of  the  progress 
accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  during  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  history  of  these  Conferences.  That  worthy  story 
we  do  not  need  so  soon  to  repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
Government  has  with  general  wisdom,  and  with  a  prevailing 
purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  our  dependent  peoples,  carried  on  its 
good  work  under  the  charge  of  its  various  Departments.  So 
far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  most  of  the  principles  we  have 
contended  for  are  accepted,  and  they  are  carried  out  by  a  body 
of  officials  who  have  never  been  surpassed  in  character  and  capa- 
city. What  remains  is  to  complete  what  is  begun,  giving  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  to  the  Indian,  putting  him,  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  the  same  administration  of  law  as  governs  other  citizens 
about  him,  so  that  Indian  administration  as  such  may  as  soon 
as  possible  come  to  an  end.  To  certain  remaining  incidental 
wrongs  and  needs  we  call  attention. 

A  much  larger  task  is  before  our  country  in  the  control  of  our 
non-contiguous  possessions  as  to  the  method  of  whose  government 
there  is  less  agreement  among  our  people  and  our  law  makers. 
In  their  behalf  as  in  behalf  of  all  our  dependent  or  belated  peoples 
the  duty  of  this  Conference  is  to  insist  upon  the  application  of 
the  universal  Christian  principle  of  altruism.  We  are  not  to 
consider  what  they  can  do  for  us,  but  what  we  can  do  for  them. 
We  are  not  to  look  upon  those  people  as  inferior,  but  as  our 
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equals  in  right,  if  not  yet  in  opportunity;  and  we  are  to  put  them 
in  the  way  of  receiving  every  opportunity  for  justice  and  liberty 
that  we  possess,  that  they  may  share  with  us  the  rights  of  full 
self-government.  To  this  end  we  must  ask  laws  to  help  them 
rather  than  to  help  us,  and  by  education  and  every  form  of 
Christian  service  bring  them  into  the  full  possession  of  the  highest 
Christian  civilization. 

Believing  then,  that  we  are  to  count  no  races  inferior  and 
subject,  but  that  all  races  of  men  have  the  same  rights  to  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  that  we  enjoy,  and  that  so  far  as  their  care 
has  been  put  in  our  hands,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  give  them 
their  rights,  we  now  offer  to  the  American  people  and  to  our 
legislators  these  following  recommendations  for  certain  particular 
needs  that  require  present  and  pressing  attention. 

I.  Observing  the  confusion  which  comes  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  administration,  particularly  in  Alaska,  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  prompt  administration  of  justice,  we  ask 
Congress  to  consider  whether  some  more  united  and  responsible 
form  of  administration  may  not  be  devised ;  and  particularly 
we  ask  that  laws  be  enacted  and  executed  which  by  imprisoning 
offenders  shall  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the 
natives.  We  also  ask  that  increased  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  Alaskan  youth  be  made. 

n.  The  additional  appropriation  needed  to  purchase  small 
homesteads  for  the  rest  of  the  wronged,  dispossessed  and  home- 
less Indians  of  California,  Congress  should  make  at  this  coming 
session,  to  complete  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy  so  well  begun 
by  the  Government  last  year. 

m.  The  allotting  their  lands  to  Navajo  Indians  who  have  for 
years  lived  on  the  public  domain,  should  be  completed  tmder 
Section  4  of  the  General  Severalty  Act;  and  where  the  title  to 
land  and  water,  which  due  care  of  its  wards  by  the  Government 
as  guardian  would  have  secured  to  such  Indians  has  been  lost 
to  them  and  taken  up  by  white  men, we  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  law  provide  other  land  and  water  rights  for  such 
dispossessed  Navajos. 

IV.  We  warmly  commend  ifxe  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
which  puts  emphasis  on  the  education  of  Indian  youth  near  their 
own  homes,  and  the  closing  of  the  non-reservation  schools  or 


the  modifying  of  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  administra- 
tion so  as  to  admit  white  pupils  and  ultimately  bring  these  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located. 
We  also  urge  the  enlargement  of  the  system  of  day  schools  for 
the  people. 

V.  For  Porto  Rico  we  repeat  the  demand  of  justice  that  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship  be  given  to  all  its  people.  We  further 
ask  the  immediate  extension  of  the  Forestry  Service  to  Porto 
RicOy  and  the  consideration  of  such  aid  or  direction  as  may  wisely 
be  given  for  public  projects  of  irrigation  and  for  the  Sanitary 
Service;  also  that  consideration  be  given  by  Congress  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  co£Fee  industry. 

VI.  For  the  Philippine  Islands  we  repeat  and  emphasize  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  tariff  relief  be  given  to  them  such  as  has  been  given 
to  Porto  Rico.  We  protest  that  the  refusal  to  do  this  is  selfish 
and  unjust 

Vn.  Hawaii  has  trustfully  sought  the  rule  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.  Her  peculiar  and  most  important  commercial 
position  requires  of  us  special  and  earnest  consideration.  We 
ask  of  Congress  particular  study  of  those  conditions  which  re- 
quire exceptional  legislation  in  her  behalf,  particularly  in  view 
<rf  the  disadvantages  which  the  Coastwise  Shipping  Act  imposes 
on  her  in  restricting  passenger  travel.  In  view,  also,  of  the 
peculiar  population  of  Hawaii,  we  desire  that  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  on  Immigration  be  given  to  the  special  conditions 
which  now  limit  European  immigration. 

Vin.  In  view  of  the  coming  international  congress  at  Shanghai 
to  control  the  traffic  in  opium,  we  urge  that  Congress  enact  a 
drastic  law  which  shall  forbid  the  production,  manufacture, 
importation,  sale  or  distribution  of  opium  in  any  of  its  forms  in 
this  country  or  in  any  of  its  dependencies  except  as  to  be  used 
under  strict  medical  direction. 

IX.  We  accept  the  doctrine  so  often  declared  from  Washington 
to  Roosevelt  that  morality  and  religion  are  essential  to  national 
well-being,  and  therefore  urge  upon  the  missionary  organizations 
of  the  various  Christian  bodies  continued  and  increased  attention 
to  educational  and  missionary  work  among  all  our  dependent 
peoples. 


THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL   LAKE   MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


first  Session 

Wedneidaj  Morning,  October  tUt,  1908 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  A.  M.  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  guests 
and  expressed  his  delight  at  the  large  and  representative  attend- 
ance. He  then  introduced  as  President  of  the  Conference,  Dr. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Dr.  Brown  took  the  chair  amid  applause,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Conference  was  completed.  (For  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  conunittees,  see  page  2.) 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH 

BROWN 

It  is  fitting  that  the  presiding  officer  should  say  but  little. 
In  a  deliberative  body  it  is  the  business  of  the  Speaker  to  give 
others  their  chance  to  speak.  So  I  shall  say  only  two  things 
and  say  them  in  the  fewest  words,  and  then  make  way  for  the 
real  addresses  of  the  day.  And  those  two  things  have  doubtless 
both  of  them  been  said  here  many  times  in  other  years.  The 
first  is,  that  the  white  man's  burden  means,  in  the  broad  and 
large,  education ;  and  the  second  is,  that  to  educate  a  dependent 
people  in  reality  is  to  learn  how  better  to  educate  our  own  people. 

Years  ago,  one  very  severe  winter,  when  Mr.  Moody  was 
trying  to  lead  men  to  a  better  life  through  the  meetings  he  was 
holding  in  Chicago,  many  bitter  words  were  spoken  about  the 
wrong*headedness  of  trying  to  bring  men  to  salvation  when  what 
they  needed  on  the  spot  was  bread  and  coal.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  defended  the  evangelist  in  an  editorial,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  to  make  men  ^tter  was  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
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provcmcnt  in  their  lot,  by  making  them  able  to  help  themselves 
without  dependence  on  charity.  A  hundred  years  earlier,  Pcs- 
talozzi  gave  up  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
peasants  through  improved  farming  and  turned  to  improvements 
in  education.  He  had  found  that  to  increase  their  income  with- 
out any  uplift  in  their  morals  and  intelligence  was  to  make  them 
better  off  for  a  day  and  worse  off  than  ever  the  day  after.  So 
we  find  among  our  Alaskan  natives,  to  speak  of  those  with  whom 
I  have  most  to  do,  that  while  they  can  earn  money  a-plenty  by 
working  for  the  white  man,  unless  they  learn  how  to  use  it  for 
their  own  good  it  only  makes  them  poorer  than  they  were  before. 

I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  case  of  the  dark  man  who  has  no 
contact  with  the  white  man  and  his  civilization.  Such  a  dark 
man  in  these  days  is  for  the  most  part  a  hypothetical  case.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  preserve  his  tribe  in  its  uncorrupted 
savagery  by  erecting  barriers  that  would  preserve  his  wilder- 
ness home  as  an  anthropological  museum.  But  for  practical 
purposes  the  uncorrupted  savage  does  not  exist.  His  feet  arc 
already  mired  in  the  outlying  swamp-lands  of  a  degenerate 
civilization,  if  he  has  not  yet  come  within  sight  of  the  sweet 
fields  and  pure  streams  of  a  better  civilization.  Or  if  not  to-day, 
then  to-morrow  at  the  latest.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  first 
of  all  he  acquires  the  white  man's  vices.  But  it  takes  the  white 
man's  virtues  to  combat  the  white  man's  vices.  Let  a  dark  man 
get  that  first  corrupting  contact  with  civilization  and  nothing 
will  save  him  but  more  civilization.  His  charms  are  powerless 
against  the  white  man's  diseases.  It  taxes  even  the  white  man's 
science  to  combat  them.  His  familiar  barter  goes  down  before 
the  white  man's  money.  He  must  learn  the  value  of  money — 
learn  to  earn  it,  reckon  with  it,  save  it,  and  buy  with  it.  His 
fish  go  into  the  white  man's  big  net.  He  must  find  new  ways  of 
getting  food.  But  his  ancestral  experience  has  given  him  no 
facility  of  adjustment  to  such  an  unheard-of  situation.  He  must; 
be  taught  some  new  industry  or  taught  to  have  some  part  of 
his  own  in  the  white  man's  industry.  And  when  it  comes  to  a 
conflict  with  the  white  man's  vices,  he  must  acquire  the  white 
man's  morality  and  religion  or  he  is  doomed.  His  health,  his 
industry,  his  prosperity,  his  moral  life  are  all  endangered  by 
the  first  touch  of  civilization,  and  the  problem  of  giving  him  the 
permanent  mastery  over  these  dangers  is  nine-tenths  of  it  a 
problem  of  education. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  dark  man  must  acquire  all  of 
the  white  man's  civilization  or  acquire  it  in  a  hurry.  But  he 
must  acquire  enough  of  the  good  that  is  in  it  to  overcome  the 
evil  that  is  in  it,  and  that  before  it  sends  him  altogether  to  the 
dogs. 
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And  just  here  we  find  the  lesson  that  white  men  are  leaminf^ 
for  their  own  education  from  their  efforts  to  educate  dependent 
races.  For  it  is  astonishingly  clear  that  these  dark  men  ought 
to  have  an  education  that  will  grapple  directly  with  such  evils 
as  have  been  mentioned.  Our  traditional  education  does  not 
grapple  directly  with  daily  needs,  but  approaches  them  by  a  long 
and  roundabout  course.  The  education  of  the  schools  has  been 
mainly  an  education  for  the  higher  life.  It  has  prepared  only 
indirectly  and  remotely  for  every-day  life.  The  conspicuous 
need  of  an  education  for  every-day  life  in  the  training  of  depend- 
ent peoples  brings  out  sharply  tiie  need  of  training  for  every- 
day life  in  the  education  of  any  people.  Education,  to  be  sure, 
must  concern  itself  with  the  higher  life.  Unless  it  does  that 
it  does  not  amount  to  much  for  any  purpose.  But  what  is  needed 
is  that  the  education  for  the  higher  life  shall  be  securely  hooked 
up  and  dovetailed  in  with  an  equally  good  education  for  every- 
day life.  The  higher  will  then  give  life  to  the  lower,  and  the 
lower  will  furnish  a  point  of  contact  for  the  higher.  It  is  those 
who  are  dealing  with  dependent  peoples  and  backward  individu- 
als who  are  resdly  getting  the  first  firm  grasp  upon  this  problem. 
It  is  well  that  they  should  understand  that  their  successes  will 
count  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are 
dealing,  but  for  the  benefit  also  of  those  people  that  pride  them- 
selves on  their  civilization  and  their  zeal  for  the  uplift  of  those 
less  favored. 

The  problems,  accordingly,  with  which  this  Conference  is 
concerned  are  problems  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  educational 
world  and  for  the  whole  educational  world.  Without  further 
preface  we  will  now  turn  to  the  discussions  which  are  to  deal 
with  these  problems.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  It  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  introduce 
to  this  audience  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  is  so  well  known  in  these 
Conferences  but  I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Leupp  will  be  the  next  speaker,  and  that  he  will  then  introduce 
a  number  of  members  of  the  Indian  Service. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  asked  to  be  excused  from 
making  any  speech  myself  and  to  be  allowed  to  split  what  I 
would  ordinarily  have  said  into  a  number  of  thin  slices  and  put 
them  in  between  the  remarks  of  our  field  workers  whom  I  shall 
have  pleasure  in  introducing. 

When  our  genial  host,  Mr.  Smiley,  wrote  me  earlier  in  the 
season  concerning  a  programme  for  the  Indian  part  of  this  Con- 


fcrence,  I  told  him  I  had  only  one  request  to  make — ^that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  here  some  specimens  of  my  Amazonian 
corps.  The  part  that  women  play  in  the  education  of  the  back- 
ward races  I  do  not  think  has  ever  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. I  have  tried  to  give  the  women  of  our  service  what  I 
consider  their  due  by  bringing  forward  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  who  I  felt  perfectly  certain  would  justify  my  judgment  of 
their  worth.  I  believe  one  great  advantage  in  getting  women 
to  work  for  you  is  what  they  can't  do  by  argument,  or  badger- 
ing, or  coaxing,  they  do  by  main  strength — ^by  simply  holding  on ! 

Now  I  feel  that  these  women  whom  I  have  had  the  great  plea- 
sure of  bringing  forward  in  the  service  have  justified  my  judg- 
ment by  holding  on  until  they  have  made  good.  And  I  wish,  in 
introducing  them  this  morning,  to  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  what 
each  has  been  doing  in  her  own  field,  and  the  reason  for  her 
advancement. 

First  I  am  going  to  enter  a  domain  in  which  women  have  ex- 
celled for  many  generations.  I  refer  to  the  preservation  of  the 
native  arts.  We  have  in  one  part  of  our  southwestern  field  some 
Indians  who  are  natural  potters.  Of  course,  in  some  respects  their 
methods  can  be  improved  and  they  can  be  taught  how  to  mix 
better  material  than  that  which  they  have  been  using  and  how 
to  make  more  marketable  wares.  A  woman  who  has  devoted 
her  private  means,  all  her  time,  and  all  the  money  which  could 
be  raised  through  benevolent  agencies,  to  this  work  of  develop- 
ing this  pottery  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  one  whom  I  shall 
present  to  you  first, — Miss  Josephine  Foard,  of  Laguna,  New 
Mexico. 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIAN  POTTERY 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  JOSEPHINE  FOARD 

Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Mohonk  Lake  is  the 
mother  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  Pottery  at  Luguna  and  its  kilns 
are  positively  the  first  and  only  ones  that  have  glazed  Indian 
pottery  since  the  art  was  lost  centuries  ago;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  A.  K.  Smiley  there  never  would  have  been 
any  pottery  glazed  and  strengthened  to  give  it  a  commercial 
value.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you  at  Lake  Mohonk 
that  it  is  not  the  dead  thing  that  we  supposed  it  to  be  years  ago. 
It  is  very  much  alive.  You  supplied  me  with  abundant  means 
to  do  the  work  and  I  did  it  to  a  certain  extent,  improving  and 
perpetuating,  on  a  business  basis  a  beautiful  native  industry. 
When  I  abandoned  it  on  account  of  my  health,  I  did  it  with  a 
heartache.  I  cannot  regret  it  because  I  think  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it  as  it  is  now.    There  was  much  intermediate  work  to 
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be  done  that  could  only  be  done  away  from  the  field.  I 
had  not  a  cent  given  me  except  $25.00  from  the  Indian 
Industries  League.  Afterwards,  when  I  returned  to  Laguna 
in  1906,  Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  me  $50.00.  All  else 
I  have  done  with  my  own  limited  means  and  my 
government  salary.  When  Miss  Sybil  Carter  with  her  big, 
warm  heart  wrote  asking  me  to  undertake  the  work  years  ago, 
she  explained  to  me  that  the  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  he  thinking  that  it  might  enhance  the  value  of 
the  Indian  pottery  if  it  were  strengthened  by  glazing,  thus 
giving  it  a  commercial  value.  It  was  a  grand  idea,  but  there 
were  grand  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  if  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  not  been  at  the  helm,  the  work  would  not  have  been  at  the 
interesting  stage  that  it  is  at  present. 

When  Commissioner  Jones  sent  me  back  to  Laguna  I  was 
better  fitted  for  the  difficulties.  I  knew  better  how  to  live  in 
a  land  of  privations.  I  experimented  with  different  clays  and 
glazes  until  I  knew  their  values.  I  did  not  attempt  to  sell  pot- 
tery but  gave  back  to  the  Indians  what  they  made  for  me  to 
experiment  with,  and  this  was  very  much  to  their  delight — 
they  hugged  it  as  if  it  were  something  precious. 

The  lands  about  Laguna  are  rich  in  the  finest  clays,  and  they 
need  developing.  The  only  need  being  that  the  clay  pits  be 
opened  up  and  made  more  accessible.  The  Indians  climb  the 
mountain,  dig  a  hole  and  carry  their  clays  down  on  their  heads, 
a  little  at  a  time.  On  this  account  it  is  very  precicous  to  them. 
After  a  while  the  clay  caves  in;  they  must  then  dig  another 
place. 

Who  if  not  Lake  Mohonk  should  be  the  guardian  of  our  pot- 
tery at  Laguna?  We  ship  it  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Pittsburg,  Connecticut,  and  I  am  in  correspondence  with  other 
parties  for  it.  The  crisis  year  has  been  a  hard  one  for  us;  we 
have  been  sadly  in  need  of  money.  I  did  not  beg  but  I  borrowed. 
I  had  encouraged  the  Indians  to  bring  their  ware;  but  the 
Indians  need  their  money  at  once,  and  when  they  brought  me 
good  pottery  I  could  not  refuse  it,  although  I  did  not  actually 
need  it.    The  work  goes  on  crisis  or  no  crisis,  night  and  day. 

If  our  pottery  did  not  sell  this  year  as  it  had  formerly,  there 
were  other  potters,  the  very  best,  finest  potters  in  the  United 
States  who  made  no  sales.  One  potter  wrote  me  that  he  has  not 
had  an  order  for  either  tile  or  pottery  since  last  January.  So 
we  cannot  feel  discouraged  about  little  Laguna. 

Yamie,  my  Indian  helper,  is  steadily  learning,  steadily  improv- 
ing and  steadily  growing  proud  of  his  work  in  the  pottery.  I 
am  training  him  so  that  if  I  die,  or  an3rthing  happens  to  me,  the 
pottery  work  can  go  on.    He  is  an  apt  scholar. 
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If  wc  want  to  have  a  permanent,  self-supporting  industry  for 
the  Indians  in  the  pottery  work,  we  must  have  something  else 
than  curios — ^something  beside  those  things  which  they  sell  on 
the  train.  So  we  have  recently  been  devoting  much  time  to 
jardinieres  and  have  gotten  some  very  pretty  ones. 

Commissioner  Leupp's  keen  interest  in,  and  encouragement  of, 
the  native  industries  sent  me  back  to  Laguna  in  1906,  since  which 
the  Indians  have  improved  their  pottery  in  shape,  designs  and 
painting.  The  Indians  belong  to  clans  and  I  am  introducing 
clan  tiles  for  fireplaces.  I  have  some  of  them  here  to  show  you. 
These  are  Yamie's  first  make  and  we  consider  them  very  fine. 
One  is  the  Water  Clan  tile,  a  frog  for  the  comers,  and  eels  for 
the  sides  and  top.  Another  is  the  Butterfly  tile.  We  have  just 
shipped  217  of  these  to  New  York  for  a  December  exhibit,  and 
I  hope  that  members  of  the  Conference  will  call  attention  to 
our  tiles,  for  they  are  what  we  hope  to  bring  before  the  public 
with  profit     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  The  great  thing  in  the  art  work  which  we  are 
doing  among  the  Indians  now  is  trying  not  to  force  our  designs 
upon  them,  but  to  e-ducate — ^to  draw  out — what  is  in  their  minds. 
In  Carlisle,  for  example  we  are  doing  this  by  putting  the  young 
pupils  under  a  teacher  who  does  not  give  them  our  conventional 
models  to  copy,  but  tries  to  get  from  them  their  own  ideals  and 
those  of  their  people.  I  want  Mrs.  William  Dietz  (formerly 
Miss  Angel  De  Cora)  to  tell  you  about  her  work.  I  may  add  that 
Mrs.  Dietz  is  a  Winnebago  Indian,  and  an  artist  by  profession. 

NATIVE  INDIAN  ART 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  DIETZ 

About  two  years  ago  while  I  was  living  in  New  York,  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  called  one  day.  The  subject  of 
conversation  was  naturally  the  Indians,  especially  their  native 
talents.  Unsuspicious  of  any  design  on  his  part,  I  talked  freely 
on  the  subject.  As  an  outcome  of  this,  I  was  ushered  into  the 
Indian  Service  as  a  "Teacher  of  Native  Indian  Art." 

On  taking  up  the  work  at  Carlisle  I  found  CHie  of  the  neces- 
sary things  to  do  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  pupils 
that  they  were  Indians,  possessing  native  abilities  that  had 
never  been  recognized  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Government 
schools.  For  two  years  I  have  labored  in  rather  a  haphazard 
way  with  these  young  Indians.  The  result  of  their  work,  and  the 
artistic  works  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  general,  convinced 
me  that  it  is  worth  while  to  put  the  work  on  a  more  systematic 
basis,  so  this  year  I  have  laid  out  a  course  of  study  for  the 
classes  by  which  we  shall  take  up,  tribe  by  tribe,  and  study  the 
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style  of  designing  peculiar  to  each  tribe.  Here  in  the  school 
nearly  every  Indian  tribe  is  represented,  and  each  one  contributes 
his  share  of  artistic  thought,  and  the  ones  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  home  training  by  reason  of  having  been  sent  away  to 
school  so  young  have  the  chance  to  learn  from  the  more  talented 
ones  of  the  class. 

For  the  last  two  summers  I  have  visited  Indian  tribes  with  the 
view  to  getting  an  insight  into  the  Indian  woman's  life  and  her 
natural  tendencies  in  domestic  life;  not  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  her  instruction  in  the  improved  methods  of  domestic 
science,  but  to  find  out  the  kind  of  work  she  does  in  which  she 
employs  her  native  designs.  If  I  see  other  ways  in  which  she 
can  apply  the  same  design,  I  suggest  the  ideas  to  her.  While 
among  the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  I  showed  a  woman  a  pair 
of  linen  curtains  that  had  in  applique,  a  Pueblo  border  design, 
made  by  a  Carlisle  student  whom  she  knew.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  their  beautiful  designs  could  be  used  on  any- 
thing else  than  pottery.  Then  and  there,  she  decided  to  have  her 
curtains  decorated  with  native  design.  In  the  same  way,  their 
present  limited  pottery  forms  could  be  extended  to  many  of  utility 
and  ornament,  such  as  jardinieres,  teapots,  finger  bowls,  lamps, 
and  vases  of  all  shapes. 

I  was  among  the  Sioux  Indians  during  the  past  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  them  some  practical  suggestions  by  which 
they  could  find  a  more  ready  sale  for  their  beaded  articles.  Instead 
of  making  so  many  tobacco  pouches  and  beaded  vests  that  only 
an  Indian  has  any  use  for,  they  could  make  smaller  bags  which 
could  be  used  for  purses,  opera  bags  and  sewing  bags.  I  found 
the  women  here  more  industrious  than  the  men.  They  do  a  great 
deal  of  bead  work  for  sale^  which  in  many  cases  means  quite  an 
tem  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

In  the  art  of  textile  and  basket  weaving  the  Indian  race  has 
leld  its  place.  The  fame  of  the  Navajo  weaver  is  world  wide 
The  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  not  advanced  to  the  stage 
)9Yhere  it  can  dispense  with  the  basket  and  has  never  invented 
a  substitute.  There  are  no  better  basket  weavers  in  the  world 
thin  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  are  artists.  It  may  take 
tine  in  the  making,  but  the  Indian  when  working  at  his  native 
arts  and  crafts  does  not  measure  his  work  by  hour  or  money. 

The  educators  seem  to  expect  an  Indian  to  leave  behind  him 
all  kis  heritage  of  tribal  training  and  in  the  course  of  five  years 
or  more  to  tsdce  up  and  excel  in  an  entirely  new  line  of  thought 
in  nental  and  industrial  training  whose  methods  are  wholly 
foreipi  to  him. 

An  Indian's  self-respect  is  undermined  when  he  is  told  that  his 
native  customs  and  crafts  are  no  longer  of  any  use  because  they 
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are  the  habits  and  pastimes  of  the  crude  man.  This  is  one  of  the 
secret  pangs  that  the  educated  Indian  must  suffer.  If  he  takes 
up  his  native  crafts  he  does  it  with  the  sense  that  he  has  "gone 
back  to  ways  of  barbarism." 

The  art  department  of  Carlisle  has  taken  a  departure  from 
the  regular  routine  work  of  public  schools.  We  do  not  study 
any  of  the  European  classics  in  art.  We  take  the  old  symbolic 
figures  and  forms  which  we  find  on  beadwork,  pottery,  and  bas- 
kets for  the  basis  of  our  study.  We  are  familiarizing  ourselves 
with  the  different  styles  and  methods;  then  we  create  designs 
according  to  these  old  established  methods  and  apply  them  to 
the  products  of  the  workshops  of  the  school  in  such  ways  as 
wood-carving,  printer's  borders,  metal  work,  wall  decoration, 
weaving  and  needlework.  The  print  shop  has  already  used  many 
of  our  designs,  and  in  that  one  field  alone  we  have  received  the 
praise  of  the  Indian  Office. 

There  is  a  general  revival  throughout  the  country  of  the  old 
handicrafts  and  skilled  hands  are  in  demand.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  the  Indian  is  an  apt  pupil  for  any  sort  of  handicraft.  The 
basket  and  textile  weavers,  pottery  and  metal  workers  are  already 
well  established.  Each  of  these  industries  can  be  expanded  in 
various  directions  both  for  utility  and  ornament. 

The  simple  dignity  of  Indian  design  lends  itself  well  to  ways 
of  conventional  art  and  I  think  the  day  has  come  when  the 
American  people  must  pause  and  give  recognition  to  another 
phase  of  the  Indian's  nature  which  is  his  art.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  A  year  ago  last  summer,  while  traveling  in 
California,  I  dropped  down,  without  notice,  at  our  school  in 
Round  Valley,  where  I  encountered  a  model  class,  with  a  model 
teacher — a  woman  who  understood  the  Indian  child  nature  to 
a  degree  which  was  obvious  as  soon  as  I  came  into  contact  with 
her  and  saw  the  hold  she  had  upon  the  children. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  she  handled  hei 
work  in  that  school  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
convey  some  of  her  notions  to  other  teachers.  I  therefore  mad* 
her  a  Normal  Instructor,  and  sent  her  out  to  teach  the  teachejs 
how  to  teach!  I  now  call  upon  Mrs.  H.  J.  Johnson,  of  Coveb, 
Cal.,  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Indian  children  and  tie 
way  in  which  they  can  be  reached. 
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HOW  TO  GET  AT  THE  INDIAN 

R£MARKS  OF  MRS.  H.  J.  JOHNSON 

There  is  a  false  impression  afloat  all  through  this  country 
that  any  one  can  teach  the  Indian — that  the  teacher  does  not 
need  to  exert  himself  over-much  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  th€  contrary,  the  teacher  of  Indians  must  be  very  much  alive 
and  up  to  date  if  he  would  show  perceptible  advancement  in  his 
work.  Like  teacher  like  pupil,  is  true  of  the  Indian  school  as 
well  as  of  the  white. 

The  teacher  of  Indians  must  be  broad  in  his  views,  able  to  go 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  be  full  of  tact  and  everlasting 
patience,  feeling  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  Indian  that  will 
help  in  his  development.  The  Indian  child  is  a  child  of  nature, 
loving  God's  out-of-doors  with  its  manifold  things  of  interest. 
In  his  native  state,  he  lives  almost  altogether  in  the  open,  re- 
strained but  seldom,  his  wants  few  and  his  tasks  correspondingly 
few. 

At  this  day  he  has  not  lost  that  strain  of  blood  handed  down 
from  his  fathers.  He  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  state  of 
nature  that  he  does  not  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  even  after  we 
have  gathered  him  up  and  have  given  him  a  polished  education. 

He  has  been  given  us  to  school  with  no  schooling  of  our  kind 
in  his  inheritance.  He  has  no  special  desire  for  education. 
Many  as  yet  do  not  see  the  use  of  it  and  they  not  having  that 
desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  you  can  easily  see  what  a  task  the 
conscientious  teacher  has  before  him. 

Here  is  where  the  important  question  comes  in.  What  can 
be  done  to  interest  this  child  in  acquiring  an  education  that  will 
be  of  use  to  him  and  his  people?  Here  is  a  chance  for  people 
anxious  to  help  the  Indian  to  display  their  goodness  by  finding 
work  for  him  at  his  own  home  among  his  own  people  and  having 
him  do  that  work  after  he  has  gotten  an  education.  Here  is 
where  they  can  help  by  creating  a  sentiment  of  helpfulness  among 
the  white  people  in  Indian  communities  who  at  present  pull 
down  rather  than  uplift  the  Indian.  They  can  help  the  people 
who  work  among  the  Indians  by  making  their  efforts  worth 
while  by  a  little  sympathy  and  appreciation,  giving  them  the 
power  to  make  the  Indian  do  what  is  right  and  all  will  be  right 
in  the  end. 

The  Indian  has  staring  him  in  the  face  the  necessity  of  being 
ab!e  to  do  something  for  himself  without  help.  He  is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  and  as  a  race,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  He  needs 
people  in  his  midst  who  will  make  him  get  to  work,  who  will 
teadi  him  how  to  work  and  how  to  live,  not  doing  all  that  work 
themselves,  but  having  the  Indian  make  the  effort. 
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The  child  upon  entering  school  has  no  incentive  to  learn  unless 
we  give  it  to  him.  He  takes  no  pleasure  in  learning  unless  we 
point  the  way  with  pleasure.  He  does  not  know  how  to  study 
unless  we  show  him  how.  He  tires  easily  under  restraint  and 
confinement,  and  unless  we  are  extremely  careful,  returns  to 
his  home  in  broken  health.  So  in  getting  at  him,  teachers  have 
to  keep  all  these  things  in  mind,  and  the  teachers  whom  I  found 
getting  at  him  in  the  right  way  were  those  who  became  inter- 
ested in  the  home  life  as  well  as  that  of  the  school — those  who 
had  faith  in  their  charges  and  who  could  extend  sympathy  with- 
out sentimentality,  who  did  not  pamper  or  spoil  him,  but  met 
him  fairly  and  squarely,  and  who  were  not  afraid  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  stay  by  it,  who  were  learned  enough  to  know  that  in 
working  out  a  problem  so  great  as  the  Indian  problem,  they  must 
study  out  a  way,  that  they  must  have  a  varied  plan  of  work 
in  the  schoolroom,  leaving  out  nothing  which  would  enable  the 
child  to  cope  with  his  white  neighbors,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
guarding  against  encroachment, — a  plan  of  work  which  would 
cultivate  a  happy,  cheerful  disposition  involving  the  philosophy 
of  life  and  the  laws  of  human  kindness,  a  plan  by  which  the 
child  is  taught  as  nearly  as  possible  to  stand  alone,  to  don  that 
coat  of  brass  without  which  none  of  us  can  do  battle  successfully 
in  the  world  and  of  which  the  Indian  is  sadly  in  need. 

If  you  have  been  at  the  home  of  the  real  Indian,  you  will 
realize  the  importance  of  getting  at  him  in  a  way  that  will  get 
him  to  work  instead  of  having  him  work  you. 

We  may  send  workers  of  all  kinds  in  his  midst,  but  unless 
they  have  the  faculty  for  getting  at  him  to  make  him  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  their  efforts  fail  in  the  develop- 
ment of  immediate  usefulness. 

The  thing  which  we  can  get  the  adult  or  child  to  do  is  what 
counts,  not  what  we  do  for  him,  for  as  long  as  we  help  him 
without  having  him  help  himself  in  turn,  just  so  long  will  he 
lie  back  on  his  oars,  and  when  we  think  he  should  be  independent, 
he  will  still  be  dependent.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp  :  Many  of  us  know  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
"white  plague"  among  the  Indians.  Now,  in  fighting  this  white 
plague  we  meet  one  of  our  most  difficult  problems  in  the  large 
or  non-reservation  schools,  where,  according  to  the  legislation 
by  which  we  are  to  be  guided,  the  school  must  be  supported 
from  the  funds  that  come  to  it  at  the  rate  of  $167  for  every  child 
enrolled.  I  think  this  a  very  mistaken  system.  It  simply  puts 
upon  every  superintendent  the  burden  of  bringing  in  as  many 
children  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  money  for  his  school 
support,  and  of  keeping  children  there  who,  because  of  their 
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condition  of  health,  ought  not  to  be  kept  there.  As  Mrs.  John- 
son says,  Indian  children  are  children  of  nature;  they  flourish 
out-of-Kioors,  but  wilt  under  confinement. 

I  have  set  up  in  certain  parts  of  the  southwest,  where  the 
climate  permits,  a  new  style  of  day-school  building,  which  is 
practically  all  open  except  a  little  fence  around  the  children. 
The  solid  part  does  not  rise  higher  than  an  ordinary  chair  rail, 
and  ever3^hing  above  that  is  wire  screen,  fastened  to  the  studs. 
In  that  way  the  child  really  lives  out-of-doors,  while  kept  under 
sufficient  discipline  to  hold  his  attention  to  his  work.  That  is 
a  first  step. 

I  am  also  taking  measures  everywhere  to  stamp  out,  or  head 
off,  this  terrible  plague  of  consumpticm  to  which  the  Indians  are 
particularly  susceptible. 

In  these  efforts  I  have  been  nobly  seconded  by  a  woman  who 
has  been  given  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  as  her  specialty. 
She  was  made  a  Special  Agent  two  years  ago,  and  has  done 
royal  work.  If  we  succeed  at  the  schools,  it  will  be  largely  due 
to  the  way  in  which  she  tackled  her  undertaking,  hung  to  it, 
and  is  still  doing  so.  I.  want  to  introduce  Mrs.  Elsie  Eaton 
Newton,  of  Washington. 

THE  INDIAN  AND  TUBERCULOSIS 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  ELSIE  EATON  NEWTON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  work 
that  has  been  set  apart  for  me,  I  have  chiefly  the  future  to  talk 
about,  as  the  undertaking  is  a  new  one  and  there  are  few  achieve- 
ments to  its  account.  The  Indian  Office  has  been  stirred  to 
special  interest  in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  by  the  recent  Inter- 
national 0)ngress  on  Tuberculosis  which  met  in  Washington  in 
September.  Our  Office  took  part  in  its  conferences  and  par- 
ticipated in  its  exhibition.  , 

Hitherto,  there  has  been  a  widespread  though  indefinite  belief 
that  Indians  are  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  that  they 
are  becoming  victims  to  it  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  we  have 
had  no  very  accurate  data  to  uphold  such  a  belief.  An  investi- 
gation made  last  summer  in  co-operation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  anticipation  of  our  exhibit  proved  conclusively  that 
among  five  tribes  at  least,  and  these  tribes  in  widely  different 
localities,  the  conditions  are  very  much  as  were  suspected. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  of  the  National  Museum,  who  has  in  the 
past  given  considerable  attention  to  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal study  of  the  Indian,  undertook  the  investigation,  having  with 
him  a  bacteriologist.  Personal  examinations  were  made  of  every 
member  of  a  large  number  of  families  in  each  tribe  visited. 
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Among  the  Menominee,  Wisconsin,^  he  found  that  of  the  6i 
deaths  during  the  year  1907-8,  12  had  been  caused  by  tubercu- 
losis. In  an  examination  of  403  individuals  in  100  families  he 
found  78.5  per  cent,  free  from  all  suspicion  of  tuberculosis; 
family  groups  free  from  all  signs  of  tuberculosis  only  40  per 
cent. 

Of  the  Oglala  Sioux  310  died  in  1907-8,  67  of  whom  died 
of  tuberculosis.  In  100  families  428  individuals  were  examined. 
He  found  the  percentage  of  families  free  from  suspicion  34  per 
cent.,  or  about  one-third,  and  the  percentage  of  individuals  hav- 
ing no  signs  of  it,  75.5  per  cent. 

In  the  examination  of  62  individuals  in  15  family  groups  of 
the  Quineault  in  Washington,  81  per  cent,  of  individuals  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  families  seemed  free  from  it. 

The  Hoopa  Indians  of  California  had  9  deaths  in  1907-8,  6 
of  which  were  caused  by  tuberculosis.  Eighty-seven  family 
groups,  comprising  331  individuals,  were  examined.  The  re- 
sults show  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  and  34.5  per  cent, 
of  the  families  to  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  the  disease. 

Out  of  31  deaths  among  the  Colorado  River  Mohaves  in 
1907-8,  7  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  persons  were  examined  from  79  family  groups.  The  per- 
centage of  the  former  was  88.2  and  of  the  latter  58.2,  having 
no  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

Transpose  these  results  into  converse  terms  and  they  become 
more  impressive.  You  will  see  that  they  confirm  all  previous 
casual  information  concerning  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
general.  Over  against  them  I  wish  to  place  Dr.  Hrdlicka's 
assertion  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Indian  knew 
tuberculosis  till  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Now  as  to  our  schools.  In  a  recent  examination  in  one  of 
our  large  schools,  among  350  children  examined,  92  were  found 
with  positive  and  all  but  positive  cases.  If  the  parents  on  the 
reservation  are  infected,  the  children  whom  they  send  to  school 
must  be  also.  But  as  Mr.  Leupp  has  said,  in  the  herding  of 
Indians  in  our  large  schools  the  opportunities  are  increased  for 
breakdown.  Employees  cannot  give  individual  attention  to  so 
large  a  number.  Cases  of  tuberculosis  may  begin  and  run  on 
for  a  long  period  without  detection.  When  a  positive  case  of 
tuberculosis  is  discovered  in  a  school  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Office 
that  the  pupil  must  be  sent  home  at  once. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  tuberculosis  from 
many  sources.  I  know  that  many  people  feel  that  it  is  an  over- 
estimated danger,  and  that  we  are  becoming  too  impressionable 
upon  the  subject  of  germs;  but  I  presume  if  you  all  stop  to 
think  about  the  smallpox,  for  instance,  you  will  realize  what 
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science  has  done  in  that  direction — that  it  has  limited  and  con- 
fined it  so  that  although  it  has  not  been  entirely  eradicated  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  scourge.  Science  has  now  clearly  painted 
the  way  in  regard  to  tuberculosis.  We  can  confine  that  also — 
we  must  make  huge  efforts  to  do  it.  We  shall  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  seemingly  superfluous,  for  with  all  our  human 
ingenuity,  and  no  matter  how  well  our  systems  are  carried  out, 
we  cannot  form  a  perfect  drag-net  for  all  the  germs.  Some 
will  escape;  therefore  we  must  make  the  drag-net  as  good  and 
fine  as  we  possibly  can  no  matter  what  apparent  excess  effort 
is  expended. 

Now  that  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  menace  which  tuber- 
culosis is  to  the  Indian,  the  Indian  Office  is  making  plans  for 
war  against  the  disease.  We  would  like  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion at  this  time  of  interested  people  on  the  outside,  just  as  much 
as  of  all  employees  in  the  service.  Indeed,  this  matter  is  not 
for  the  Indian  Ofiice  alone,  but  for  all  home  missionary  societies 
in  the  country,  who  although  they  may  be  doing  good  missionary 
work  now  can  do  better  by  looking  out  for  the  physical  condition 
of  their  Indians.  If,  all  together,  we  do  not  do  something  more 
effective  in  this  direction  there  will  be  few  Indians  left  to  care  for. 

Our  Office  proposes  first  to  establish  sanatorium  camps  on 
Indian  reservations.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  along 
this  line,  one  of  which  was  to  build  a  central  sanitorium  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  good.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 
I  think  there  is  already  too  much  herding  of  Indians  in  institu- 
tions. It  would  be  better  to  establish  on  most  of  the  reservations 
small  camps  that  will  become  not  only  segregating  places  for 
the  Indians  suffering  from  tuberculosis  but  centers  of  education 
on  the  subject.  It  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  get  Indians  to 
come  into  such  camps ;  perhaps  force  will  have  to  be  used  first 
and  persuasion  and  teaching  afterward.  Most  of  you  are  famil- 
iar with  Saranac  and  its  work.  A  physician  once  said  to  me 
that  regardless  of  the  cures  it  had  accomplished,  its  influence 
had  been  enormous  for  good  because  every  person  who  ,had 
been  an  inmate  of  Saranac  went  away  a  home  missionary  in  the 
cause  against  tuberculosis.  Why  cannot  our  small  camps  have 
this  for  an  ideal  to  be  attained. 

Even  the  partly  civilized  Indian  has  not  mastered  life  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  We  have  taught  him  how  to  build 
houses  but  not  how  to  live  in  them ;  to  make  clothes  but  not  how 
best  to  wear  them.  Ventilation,  cleanliness,  drainage,  hygiene 
mean  little  to  him  as  yet.  A  house  air-tight,  unclean,  inhabited 
by  sick  and  expectorating  Indians — what  a  nest  of  infection  it  is ! 
Can  we  not  at  least  teach  the  Indian  one  thing — ^to  be  afraid 
of  the  sputum?    Certainly  to  some  measures  of  protection  from 
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contagion  we  can  educate  the  old  Indian  through  our  field  matrons 
and  missionaries. 

Our  schools,  especially  the  best  equipped  ones,  have  a  large 
opportunity  for  such  education,  hitherto  omitted.  Here  we  can 
give  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its 
manifestations  and  the  simple  rules  for  its  control  and  preven- 
tion. The  children  will  take  something  of  the  knowledge  gained 
back  with  them  to  the  reservations. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  in  the  schools  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  realized.  I  have  found  in  going  about  among  them  that 
they  are  over  crowded,  especially  some  of  the  large  ones.  Mr. 
Leupp  has  already  spoken  of  the  pernicious  plan  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  non-reservation  schools.  On  that  plan,  superinten- 
dents must  maintain  the  attendance;  and  so  here  and  there  I 
find  undisirables  kept  to  fill  the  roll — children  physically  unfit 
to  remain  in  a  large  school.  And  so  long  as  this  mode  of  sup- 
port exists,  so  long  will  the  health  of  children  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  keep  the  enrollment  to  its  highest  possible  point. 

I  have  given  you  only  an  idea  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 
At  some  future  time  the  Office  hopes  to  report  actual  achieve- 
ments measured  in  the  number  of  healthier  Indians,  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  a  class  of  Indians 
who  have  learned  the  meaning  of  contagion  and  know  how  to 
apply  it. 

One  last  word  in  reiteration — and  this  word  is  to  those  here 
who  represent  missionary  societies.  Here  is  a  field  that  I  think 
you  have  not  sufficiently  emphasized — ^that  of  physical  education. 
And  if  you  have  any  idea  of  going  into  any  new  field  or  extend- 
ing your  personal  work,  here  is  an  opportunity  at  hand — ^not  only 
to  put  before  every  Indian  boy  and  girl  the  simple  rules  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  establishment  of  mission 
sanatoriums.  We  may  talk  about  citizenship,  education,  land 
leases,  allotments,  tribal  funds  and  so  forth,  but  after  all  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  the  physical  health  of  this  race 
whom  we  are  trying  to  educate.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp  :  It  has  not  usually  been  the  practice  of  the  Office 
to  put  women  in  charge  of  whole  groups  of  Indians,  giving  them 
that  despotic  sway  which  the  agent  or  superintendent  of  a  reser- 
vation is  always  understood  to  have.  Three  years  ago  I 
descended  one  morning,  before  the  ordinary  breakfast  hour,  upon 
a  little  day-school  in  the  Santa  Clara  pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  I 
found  in  front  of  the  little  mud  schoolhouse  some  children  already 
gathered,  getting  ready  for  the  day's  work,  and  actually  playing 
school,  which  is  an  odd  thing  for  Indian  children.  I  noticed  the 
little  girls  had  their  hair  nicely  combed  and  their  faces  washed. 
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Their  clothing,  although  poor  and  largely  mended,  was  neat,  and 
looked  as  respectable  as  the  clothing  of  the  white  children  we 
ordinarily  see  in  the  small  cotmtry  school.  The  boys  also — ^which 
was  still  more  wonderful — ^looked  clean  !,I  made  some  sound  to 
attract  attention  within,  and  there  emerged  from  the  doorway 
of  the  little  mud  house  a  woman.  Then  I  knew  why  they  called 
the  pueblo  Santa  Clara,  for  Santa  Clara  was  there  herself.  Her 
last  name  is  True. 

After  going  about  with  Miss  True,  looking  the  pueblo  over  ana 
finding  out  what  some  of  her  needs  were,  I  went  to  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Espanola  to  take  a  train.  I  was  followed 
thither,  at  s<»ne  little  distance^  by  a  group  of  Indians,  including 
the  Governor  and  two  or  three  of  his  chief  counsellors.  They 
mysteriously  drew  me  aside  and  told  me  of  their  errand,  which 
was  that  they  were  afraid  my  coming  meant  that  Miss  True  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  they  wanted  her  to  stay  there  as 
long  as  she  lived !  I  answered  that  I  could  not  promise  just  that, 
but  she  should  stay  until  needed  somewhere  else — ^until  some 
Indians  had  a  more  crjdng  demand  for  her  services  than  their 
own. 

Some  time  later  such  an  opening  occurred,  at  the  Morongo 
reservation  in  California.  I  had  kept  Miss  True  in  mind,  and 
been  in  more  or  less  frequent  correspondence  with  her.  Here 
was  a  place  which  had  been  sadly  neglected.  The  agency  had 
run  down;  the  liquor  evil  had  become  a  scourge;  the  Indians 
were  described  to  me  in  the  neighborhood  as  "good  for  nothing". 
There  were  a  few  people  among  them,  who,  like  the  righteous 
handful  in  Lot's  day  might  be  regarded  as  redeeming  the  rest, 
but  they  were  so  very  few  that  it  looked  like  a  hopeless  case.  I 
needed  a  good  strong  man  to  step  in  there,  take  the  liquor  bus- 
iness by  the  throat,  and  carry  the  boot-leggers  and  the  consci- 
entious dramsellers  off  to  the  penitentiary ;  to  teach  the  Indians 
to  care  for  their  farms  and  insist  upon  their  being  men  and  not 
mere  government  dependents. 

After  studying  my  field  staff  over  thoroughly,  I  decided  that 
the  very  man  to  do  that  was  Miss  Clara  True.  I  gave  her  a 
man's  work,  and  she  has  done  it  better  than  any  man  who  has 
been  in  there  for  thirty  years,  as  all  her  Indians  will  tell  you. 
Now  I  want  you  to  see  her  because  when  you  have  looked  at  her 
virago-like  proportions  and  realize  that  she  jumps  upon  her 
horse's  back  and  goes  out  and  captures  her  own  boot-leggers, 
you  will  see  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have  a  big  physique !  She 
weighs  now  about  no  pounds.  I  will  ask  Miss  Clara  True 
to  come  forward. 
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CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  CLARA  D.  TRUE 

It  is  the  fate  of  the  ages  that  the  weak  succumb.  The  spread 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  over  the  earth  to  possess  it  to  the  uttermost 
boundaries  has  been  attended  with  much  that  is  revolting  in  a 
personal  sense,  yet  poor  would  be  the  historian  who  would  write 
us  as  merely  a  people  of  blood.  Peace  reigns  throughout  the 
world  because  the  sturdy  men  from  the  northern  seas  have 
forced  issues  and  settled  them  in  our  own  masterful  way.  What 
a  picture  the  Civil  War  would  present  were  we  to  dwell  only 
upon  its  scenes  of  slaughter,  yet  out  of  the  conflict  came  liberty 
'more  abundant  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 

The  disinheritance  of  the  Indian  in  his  own  native  land  from 
the  personal  side  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history  yet  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  yield  his  place  as  central  figure  in  a  continent 
to  a  higher  type  of  human  life.  The  pity  of  the  case  is  that  the 
Indian  became  a  victim  to  progress  instead  of  a  participant  in  it. 
For  the  crimes  of  our  fathers  to  the  weaker  race  we  must  too 
often  blush.  Our  only  excuse  is  that  the  men  and  the  times 
were  alike  unsettled. 

But  deplore  as  we  may  our  method  in  obtaining  mastery,  we 
must  admit  that  all  which  is  worth  while  in  the  world's  achieve- 
ment is  due  to  the  domination  of  the  Saxon.  No  doubt  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  painted  savage  once  echoed  from  cliff  to  glen  about 
Lake  Mohonk.  No  doubt  but  dusky  warriors  once  gathered 
about  the  council  fire  to  plot  the  extermination  of  a  weaker  band. 
The  fate  of  nations  decreed  wisely  that  the  yell  of  primitive  hate 
should  make  way  for  the  deliberations  of  the  International 
Arbitration  Conference  and  that  the  wild  council  should  give 
place  to  the  members  of  a  succeeding  race  gathered  to  plan  the 
protection  of  the  weak  of  all  the  earth,  including  the  Indian  our 
fathers  dispossessed.  As  generation  follows  generation,  it  is 
certain  that  men  and  women  who  gather  here  for  conference 
in  the  times  to  come  will  be  men  and  women  of  finer  thought 
and  braver  deed  than  we. 

But  what  o{  the  coming  generation  of  the  Indian?  Does  the 
Star  of  Hope  beam  for  them  also?  I  answer  yes,  as  it  has  never 
beamed  before.  Our  good  intentions  to  the  Indian  are  coming 
out  of  swaddling  clothes.  America  is  becoming  celebrated  for 
righteousness  as  well  as  for  riches.  There  are  few  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  do  not  sincerely  wish  to  give 
the  Indian  a  ''square  deal"  as  a  man  and  a  brother.    The  only 
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troubles  with  most  of  the  better  class  to-day  is  to  know  what  a 
"square  deal"  to  the  Indian  is. 

Individual  effort  in  keeping  the  Indian  upon  the  public  con- 
science has  largely  brought  about  the  public  willingness  to  give 
the  Indian  consideration.  A  few  persistent  men  and  women  year 
in  and  year  out  have  labored  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Indians.  Groups  of  individuals  here  and 
there  have  associated  themselves  for  the  relief  of  certain  groups 
of  suffering  Indians.  The  church  has  made  occasional  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  native  races.  Much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  all  of  these  agencies  for  good.  Men  and  women  of 
genius  have  wielded  powerful  pens  in  behalf  of  the  disinherited 
derelict  of  an  earlier  age. 

Yet  powerful  as  are  all  the  means  used  by  individuals  and  by 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  Indians,  these  means  cannot 
accomplish  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  race.  Our  duty  as  a 
race  to  a  race  can  be  discharged  in  but  one  way  and  that  is 
through  our  national,  or,  I  might  say,  racial  government.  To 
demand  of  that  government  wise  and  humane  policies  and  their 
vigorous  execution  is  the  duty  of  the  friend  of  the  Indian.  The 
demand  has  been  made  with  telling  insistence  in  many  cases. 
Our  national  policy  toward  the  Indian  is  now  well  settled  and 
settled  well.  He  is  to  be  given  as  nearly  as  possible  a  man's 
chance  in  God's  country,  not  more. 

The  details  of  the  policy  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must 
arrange  as  best  the  conditions  permit.  To  lend  your  support 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  details  is  to  befriend 
the  Indian  in  the  most  effective  way.  It  is  well  to  feed  the 
hungry  Indian  but  it  is  better  to  go  a  step  further  and  give  your 
aid  to  the  official  who  would  remove  the  conditions  which  cause 
the  hunger.  It  is  well  to  demand  land  and  water  for  the  desti- 
tute Indian  but  it  is  better  to  go  deeper  into  the  situation  and 
demand  that  the  Indian  be  made  man  enough  to  use  the  land 
and  the  water. 

This  man-making  policy  now  the  recognized  one  of  the  govern- 
ment is  a  policy  of  recent  times.  In  our  effort  to  restore  to  the 
Indian  the  material  wealth  of  which  we  robbed  him  we  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  theft  we  can  commit  is  a  moral  one 
and  in  the  very  process  of  restoration  itself  we  too  often 
unknowingly  committed  this  theft,  the  robbing  the  Indian  of  the 
spur  of  necessity,  God's  own  means  of  human  development. 

While  our  California  Indians  from  some  points  of  view  present 
the  most  pitiable  feature  of  robbery  ever  yet  practiced  by  man; 
they  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  manhood  by  the  unwise  gifts 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  Indians  in  other 
places. 
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The  average  busy  man  and  woman  lack  the  time  to  master 
the  details  of  a  wise  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  discharge 
of  our  racial  duty  and  much  evil  has  resulted  from  unwisely 
distributed  charity.  An  old  lady  said  of  a  dead  baby,  "I  can't 
imagine  why  the  poor  little  thing  died  when  I  gave  it  every 
medicine  I  knew  the  name  of."  Her  interest  in  the  baby  would 
have  been  better  manifested  by  her  support  of  a  good  physician. 

If  the  Indian  is  to  be  saved  racially,  we  must  as  individuals 
cease  giving  him  every  form  of  charity  we  know  the  name  of 
and  apply  our  support  to  the  man  who  knows  what  the  trouble 
is  and  what  to  do  about  it.  The  specialist  in  the  Indian  case 
must  of  necessity  be  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Your 
first  duty  as  a  nation  to  the  Indian  is  to  see  that  this  ofHce  is 
filled  by  the  best  man  obtainable.  Your  next  duty  is  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  execution  of  his  directions.  While  you  may  as  an 
individual  open  your  purse  and  save  one  or  a  dozen  Indian 
families  from  starvation,  you  may  by  opening  your  heart  to  intel- 
ligent co-operation  with  the  government  save  a  whole  race  from 
a  starvation  worse  than  physical. 

This  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of  our  national  duty  is  not 
a  thing  of  dollars  and  cents.  In  fact  very  little  private  charity 
is  needed  by  the  Indian  race.  Its  most  immediate  need  is  the 
protection  guaranteed  it  by  our  own  statute  laws.  Where  the 
Indian  is  not  receiving  this  protection  public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused  to  demand  it.  Ten  months  ago  it  was  predicted  in  a 
southern  California  newspaper  that  in  ten  years'  time  there 
would  not  be  a  sober  Indian  left  in  that  part  of  the  state.  This, 
I  believe,  was  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  The  drunken  Indian 
throughout  the  land  is  the  butt  of  the  joke  writer  and  the  car- 
toonist. This  reflects  not  so  much  upon  the  weakness  of  the 
Indian  race  as  upon  our  own,  for  the  most  sacred  and  highest 
law-making  body  in  the  land,  the  Congress  of  the  republic,  has 
decreed  that  no  man  shall  sell  or  give  intoxicants  to  an  Indian. 
We  present  the  sorry  spectacle  of  being  so  pitiably  weak  as  to 
allow  the  vicious  foreign  peddler  of  vile  liquor  to  become  power- 
ful enough  in  our  home  towns  to  cast  defiance  at  our  highest 
institutions.  Our  national  lofty  intention  to  the  Indian  is  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  cheapest  of  all  criminals,  the  whis- 
key peddler. 

Your  duty  in  this  particular  is  plain  and  easy.  Demand  of 
your  local  officers  their  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  When  your  local  officers  extend  this  support,  reward 
them  with  your  appreciation  and  with  your  votes.  When  they 
fail,  let  them  be  made  fully  aware  of  your  disgust.  A  public 
officer  cannot  afford  to  ignore  public  sentiment. 

One  serious  trouble  with  the  good  citizen  is  that  he  allows  the 
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curbstone  politician  a  monopoly  on  good  fellowship  and  in  con- 
sequence he  musters  a  larger  voting  force  than  the  decent  man. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  good  fellowship  in 
righteousness. 

To  the  aroused  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  southern 
California  the  Mission  Indians  owe  largely  protection  from  ex- 
termination by  debauchery.  Unsupported  by  the  people  the 
government  officials  were  powerless,  but  when  they  were  "backed 
up"  by  the  best  people,  the  degradation  of  the  Indian  from  the 
use  of  intoxicants  became  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  prevent. 

From  early  times  large  bodies  of  Mission  Indians  have  gathered 
for  periodic  festivities.  The  occasions  were  times  of  wild  indul- 
gences so  far  reaching  in  effect  that  the  clergy  considered  the 
morals  of  several  tribes  almost  hopeless  in  consequence. 

Recently  the  same  Indians  gathered  in  even  larger  numbers 
for  their  celebration  which  was  continued  for  a  week  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  unpleasant  incident  except  a  severe 
booting  of  a  drunken  Mexican  by  a  government  official.  It  wa^ 
even  suggested  before  this  feast  that  troops  be  called  out  to 
control  it. 

What  caused  the  difference?  There  were  the  same  Indians 
and  the  same  possibilities  and  apparently  there  was  no  reason 
why  last  year's  episode  should  not  be  repeated.  The  difference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whiskey  peddler  was  afraid  to  ply  his 
trade  this  year  because  the  San  Bernardino  jail  was  full  of  their 
kind  under  sentence.  The  people  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  it  was  forthcoming.  Unsupported  by  the  people  work- 
ing through  their  local  officers  and  their  public  press  the  govern- 
ment officers  would  have  been  even  more  powerless  this  year 
than  they  were  previously  because  last  year  the  Indians  drove 
the  officials  from  the  ground,  even  depriving  some  of  weapons 
and  in  consequence  of  escaping  any  punishment  for  this,  the 
lawless  and  even  the  good  Indians  had  a  great  contempt  for 
authority. 

If  you  wish  to  help  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  you  do  not  rush 
to  the  bedside  of  the  inmates  with  donations  of  food.  The  intelli- 
gent well-doer  gives  to  the  institution  through  its  recognized 
worthy  officers  or  with  their  approval.  To  inspire  in  an  invalid 
a  distrust  of  effective  treatment  is  a  crime  against  the  invalid. 
To  pamper  an  Indian  unwisely  and  to  sow  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  to  those  in  authority  are  the  basest  of  crimes  against 
the  Indian.  * 

Since  our  national  duty  to  the  Indian  can  be  discharged  by  the 
national  government  only  and  since  the  national  government  is 
proving  its  ability  to  perform  the  duty  by  the  execution  of  the 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  good  citizenship,  no  less 
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than  philanthropic  spirit,  demands  our  unceasing  support  of 
those  who  minister  to  our  weaker  brother  in  behalf  of  the  race 
to  which  we  belong.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  We  have  finished  with  our  Amazonian  contin- 
gent. Now  we  come  to  the  "mere  men."  A  young  man  pre- 
sented himself  to  me  about  the  time  I  became  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  applied  for  the  office  of  a  private  secretary. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  never  mastered  the  seventeen  arts 
which  I  considered  essential,  but  modestly  inquired,  "May  I 
try  for  it?"  Later  I  tested  him  and  ordered  him  appointed. 
I  have  never  had  one  moment's  regret  for  the  appointment; 
and  of  all  the  people  in  the  service,  no  person  has  stood  more 
splendidly  by  my  side,  in  season  and  out, — ^resourceful,  industri- 
ous, indefatigable,  when  it  came  to  pursuing  a  trail  which  I 
gave  him  to  follow,  than  this  same  private  secretary,  who  is  now 
a  Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting Mr.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  of  Washington. 

INDIANS  AS  WORKERS 

remarks  of  MR.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  have 
you  go  with  me  just  for  a  moment  down  on  the  lower  stretches 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma.  There  you  will  find  a  bit  of 
philosophy  which  will  show  you  that  the  Indians,  like  the  white 
man,  have  known  the  right  a  long  time  before  they  have  followed 
it.  The  Yuma  Indians  in  the  old  days  had  a  god  who  gave 
them  only  tools.  In  the  Yuma  language  the  emphasis  is  very 
plainly  on  the  only,  only  tools,  and  the  particular  tools  which 
the  god  emphasized  were  bows  and  arrows. 

I  am  sure  if  you  were  to  go  with  me  to  the  twenty-six  states 
of  this  union  in  which  there  are  Indian  reservations  you  would 
find  one  universal  sentiment,  and  that  is  that  the  present  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Leupp,  is  the  true  descendant  of  that  Yuma  god. 
There  is  no  one  key,  I  think,  to  his  policy  which  will  lead  you 
always  nearer  right  than  to  remember  that  he  is  trying  to  give 
the  Indians  only  bows  and  arrows — but  they  are  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  present  learning  and  present  industrialism  rather  than 
those  of  the  ancient  times.  He  has  taken  the  three  great  en- 
vironments of  the  Indians — ^their  land,  tribal  and  allotted;  their 
money,  tribal  and  allotted;  the  system  of  education  he  found 
among  them;  and  picked  out  of  these  three  the  parts  that  are 
tools.  You  have  seen  this  morning  how  he  has  applied  that 
selective  principle  to  persons.  No  better  examples  of  that  could 
come  before  you  than  the  ladies  who  have  just  spoken.  Of  all 
the  tools  which  the  Commissioner  has  endeavored  to  put  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Indians  two  are  of  special  importance  and  in- 
terest— ^the  day  schools  and  Indian  labor.  You  have  already 
heard  something  of  the  day  schools. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Indian  labor — two  things — its 
quantity  and  its  quality.  As  to  the  quantity  I  shall  use  a  few 
statistics  which  I  hope  you  will  immediately  forget.  I  want 
to  leave  with  you  not  a  memory  of  figures  but  an  impression  of 
size,  and  size  of  a  certain  kind.  These  figures,  in  one  sense, 
are  small,  but  you  must  look  upon  them  as  seeds.  Think  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  come  from  one  bushel  of  seed. 

The  Indian  labor  problem  falls  into  three  parts:  First,  the 
Indians  who  are  Government  employees.  You  will  probably  be 
surprised  when  I  say  that  over  1,300  Indians  are  now  regular 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service.  Those  Indians  are  taking  no 
mean  part  in  the  work  of  merging  their  people  in  our  body 
politic.  The  second  field  of  work  for  the  Indians  is  on  their 
reservations,  and  particularly  on  their  allotments.  Thousands 
of  Indians — 12,000 — under  the  jurisdiction  of  Agents  and  Su- 
perintendents have  in  the  last  year  been  working  more  than 
170,000  acres  of  their  own  land,  or  an  average  of  over  14 
acres  apiece.  That  is  progress.  We  are  enthusiastically  doing 
all  we  can  to  improve  on  that  progress. 

Of  the  third  field  of  work  for  Indian  labor — outside  of  reser- 
vations— ^you  had  a  definite  account  last  year  from  Mr.  Dagenett. 
That  work  is  going  forward  well  and  the  panic  of  this  year  has 
brought  out  a  new  and  striking  testimonial  as  to  the  value  of 
Indian  labor.  In  the  Colorado  beet  fields  where  labor  was 
plentiful  this  season,  particularly  white  labor,  the  Indians  on 
going  back  always  found  jobs.  That,  I  think,  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  their  work,  and  thousands  of  Indians  are  earning 
hundreds  of  thousands   of   dollars. 

Now  finally,  a  word  as  to  the  quality  of  this  labor.  No  more 
impressive  tribute  to  it  has  come  my  way  than  that  from  the 
Roosevelt  dam  in  Southern  Arizona.  A  construction  engineer 
from  the  East  went  down  there  with  but  one  idea  in  mind — ^to 
build  that  dam  and  build  it  right.  He  had  three  classes  of  labor 
to  choose  from — ^hobo  whites,  Mexicans  and  Indians.  He  told 
me  that  of  the  hobo  whites  and  Mexicans  about  ten  out  of  every 
hundred  made  fair  laborers,  but  that  of  the  Apaches  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  made  splendid  laborers.  Furthermore,  he 
said  that  he  could  take  those  men  off  to  a  piece  of  road  work 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  camp,  tell  them  exactly  what  he  wanted 
done  on  the  road,  just  how  much  repair  it  needed  for  practical 
purposes,  leave  them  there  without  a  boss  one  day  or  two  days, 
and  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  fixed  time  and  find  the  work  done 
and  done  in  just  the  way  he  had  told  them  to  do  it.     In  every 
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Indian  there  is  a  workman  if  you  can  only  get  at  him.  This  is 
testified  to  by  examples  from  twenty-seven  kinds  of  work  on 
which  Indians  are  engaged  within  the  Indian  Service  and  from 
the  forty  different  kinds  of  work  on  which  they  are  engaged 
outside  of  the  Service  on  equal  terms  with  white  men.  This 
is  a  good  argument  against  the  old  idea  that  all  Indians  could 
and  should  become  farmers. 

In  any  line  of  work,  when  you  find  the  workman  in  the  Indian, 
no  man  has  to  stand  over  him  to  make  him  work.  On  a  railroad 
embankment  if  you  send  an  Indian  away  from  the  gang  to  work 
back  toward  it  he  will  not  only  do  his  work  well  but  he  will  finish 
it.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  last  fact  I  have  for  you — ^that 
wherever  Indian  labor  has  been  it  has  left  behind  itself  an  open 
door  for  future  employment.     (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Leupp.  I  have  now  given  you  a  lot  of  our 
good  people ;  it  remains  for  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  "bad  man" 
of  the  service.  He  is  a  desperate  character.  He  has  been 
accused  of  everything  under  the  sun  by  persons  who  have  had 
one  end  or  another  to  gain  by  making  such  charges. 

When  I  was  making  a  speech  in  Washington  not  long  ago. 
a  lady  came  up  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  evening  and  introduced 
herself  by  saying,  "I  represent  an  association  containing  400 
women,  and  every  one  of  the  400  will  ask  me,  when  I  go  back, 
how  long  you  are  going  to  keep  Mr.  William  T.  Shelton  in 
oflice."  I  said;  "Carry  back  this  message:  that  if  I  remain 
Commissioner  that  long,  it  will  be  about  the  day  of  judg- 
ment!" (Laughter.)  Then  I  added:  "Unless  he  does  some- 
thing worse  than  he  has  ever  done  yet."  I  found  that  neither 
this  lady — nor  any  of  the  400  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain — had 
ever  been  down  there  to  see  what  Mr.  Shelton  was  really  doing. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  that  to  be  the  case  with  all  his  accusers 
who  have  ever  come  before  me;  and  I  want  to  repeat  here,  so 
that  the  Mohonk  Conference  will  understand  my  purpose,  that 
Mr,  Shelton,  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun,  will  stay  in  as 
long  as  I  said — ^providing  that  time  comes  soon  enough  to  catch 
me  still  as  Commissioner! 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  a  troubled  condition  of  things  existed 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Navajo  reservation.  Now  the 
Navajos  are  my  pets,  in  a  certain  sense.  I  am  very,  very  fond 
of  those  Indians,  and  believe  they  are  capable  of  pretty  nearly 
anything  ever  discovered  as  an  occupation  or  industry.  They  are 
fine,  self-respecting  fellows  who  get  almost  nothing  from  the 
Government — nothing  free  except  schools  and  some  agency  over- 
sight. They  pay  for  everything  they  get  in  the  way  of  tools, 
and  so  on,  by  labor. 
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But  in  the  Navajo  country,  on  the  edge  of  the  jurisdiction 
over  which  Mr.  Shelton  presides,  was  a  band  of  outlaws  who  did 
not  confine  their  depredations  to  the  border  whites,  but  would 
swoop  down  upon  decent,  self-respecting,  hard-working  Indians — 
their  own  blood  and  kin — destroy  their  flocks,  carry  off  their 
women,  do  everything  that  malignity  and  devilishness  could  sug- 
gest, and  all  under  the  lead  of  a  couple  of  men,  one  of  them  a 
notorious  "medicine  man"  named  By-a-lille.  Then  they  would 
retreat  back  to  a  place  where  you  could  not  get  at  them  with  a 
sheriff's  warrant  to  save  your  soul!  We  could  not  even  have 
got  a  sheriff  in  there,  with  the  little  knowledge  there  was,  at  that 
time,  of  the  locality.  These  Indians  are  non-citizens ;  but  never- 
theless, if  there  had  been  a  practical  way  to  bring  them  within 
reach  of  the  courts,  we  should  have  had  them  up  there 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  asked  the  War  Department  to  order 
a  practice  march  of  calvalry  from  Fort  Wingate;  they  were  to 
make  a  practice  march  anyway  to  penetrate  new  parts  of  the 
country'  and  study  the  local  peculiarities,  and  so  forth,  in  case 
of  future  developments.  So  the  troops  were  this  time  sent  down 
into  the  Black  Mountains  where  the  little  band  of  Indian  out- 
laws were  causing  the  trouble. 

The  soldiers  were  put,  by  my  special  request,  under  an  officer 
of  approved  intelligence,  humanity  and  good  sense,  who  had 
operated  for  us  before  on  one  or  two  critical  occasions  and  had 
handled  the  work  splendidly.  When  he  got  down  there  this  dis- 
affected band  of  Indians,  the  outlaw  gang,  became  so  demon- 
strative in  certain  ways  that  he  made  up  his  mind  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  arrest  the  ring-leaders  and  hold  them  at  all  events 
until  the  practice  march  was  over.  The  arrest  was  made.  In 
the  course  of  it,  some  of  By-a-lille's  followers  opened  fire  on  the 
troops  and  shot  the  horse  ridden  by  a  ist  Sergeant.  The  Captain 
ordered  the  fire  returned,  as  was  right.  Two  Indians  were  killed, 
another  was  wounded ;  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and  carried 
away  to  Fort  Huachuca,  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  also  a  per- 
fectly safe  place,  and  put  to  work — an  experience  they  had  never 
enjoyed  before.  I  take  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  dis- 
posal of  their  cases.  There  were  ten  carried  away,  eight  of 
whom  are  there  still  working  under  indeterminate  sentences  to 
be  governed  by  the  probation  plan  which  has  proved  so  good  in 
civilized  communities.  When  they  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that 
they  are  capable  of  going  back  to  the  reservation  and  behaving 
themselves  and  letting  alone  their  fellow  Indians  who  are  trying 
to  do  right,  they  will  be  released — ^but  not  until  then — unless 
Congress  or  the  Courts  decree  otherwise. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  plain,  because  you  may  hear  a  good 
deal  about  it  later.    We  have  had  one  investigation  already 
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which  resulted  in  the  man  who  started  it  retracting  in  a  most 
humble  way  every  charge  he  had  made,  and  begging  pardon  for 
acting  on  insufficient  information.  I  have  already  had  an  in- 
quiry sent  in  to  me  from  a  very  dignified  body  of  citizens,  ask- 
ing by  what  right  I  was  sending  those  people  off  and  putting 
them  at  hard  labor  without  such  a  trial  by  jury  as  is  given  other 
persons  in  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  experience  of  nearly  every  man  in 
authority  when  he  has  got  to  make  his  own  law.  There  was 
no  machinery  to  which  I  could  reach  out  and  which  I  could 
summon  to  my  aid  in  handling  that  particular  situation,  and  I 
handled  it  as  seemed  wisest  to  me;  and  I  propose  to  stand  on 
that  record,  although  I  don't  know  yet  whether  there  was  law 
or  no  law  for  it,  because  it  seemed  to  me  most  important  that 
the  bad  element  in  that  reservation  should  be  taught  that  they 
could  not  dominate  it ;  that  there  was  a  Government  in  Washing- 
ton which  was  going  to  protect  the  respectable  element  in  that 
tribe  from  their  predatory  incursions.  I  considered  that  more 
important  than  halting  to  discuss  the  construction  of  a  phrase 
in  the  constitution.  I  believe  the  time  to  break  up  a  bad  thing 
is  at  the  beginning,  and  not  after  its  mischief  has  been  done. 
And  if  ten  drops  of  innocent  blood  had  been  shed  by  these  fel- 
lows, owing  to  my  having  sat  there  arguing  about  the  meaning 
of  the  constitution  when  I  ought  to  have  been  acting,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  come  before  this  assembly  again ! 

There  is  my  defense.  I  want  you  all  to  understand  it.  When 
the  President  is  not  satisfied  with  me,  he  can  remove  me ;  he  will 
only  have  to  intimate  the  wish  and  I  shall  get  out.  I  shall  get  out 
anyway  before  very  long.  But  while  I  remain  there  that  will 
be  my  mode  of  acting  until  forbidden  by  law.  As  it  is,  I  will 
show  you  now  two  separated  legs  of  the  law  upon  which  I  might 
stand  if  I  would.  Our  department  has  a  right,  under  the  statute, 
whenever  we  find  a  person  on  a  reservation  whose  influence  there 
is  considered  deleterious,  to  take  him  to  the  edge  of  the  reserva- 
tion, put  him  off,  and  tell  him  not  to  come  back  under  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  We  could  have  done  that  with  By-a-lille 
and  his  little  company  of  outlaws.  There  is  also  a  thus  far  undis- 
puted power  to  arrest  and  punish  any  Indian  on  a  "closed"  reser- 
vation, where  the  Indians  are  non-citizens.  Under  these  almost 
despotic  powers,  if  we  had  turned  the  outlaws  off,  they  would 
have  made  life  a  burden  for  everybody  along  the  border  by  the 
predatory  operations  they  would  have  carried  on.  If  we  had 
imprisoned  them  on  the  reservation,  we  would  have  had  no  facili- 
ties for  confining  them  or  putting  them  at  hard  labor — and  it  is 
honest  labor  that  I  propose  to  teach  them  to  do.  Therefore  we 
had  to  take  a  combination  of  the  two  ideas — send  them  away  to 
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some  place  where  they  could  be  made  to  work,  and  where  they 
could  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  they  would. 

All  this  occurred  in  Mr.  Shelton's  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Shelton 
has  been  blamed  for  it  in  some  quarters.  I  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  from  his  shoulders  and  put  it  upon  mine,  although 
I  have  not  a  bit  of  doubt  he  would  be  willing  to  carry  the  whole 
load  himself.  Mr.  Shelton  has  taken  a  little  piece  of  apparently 
irredeemable  desert,  with  an  utterly  unruly  and  unmanageable 
river,  and  by  hard  work,  on  which  he  has  employed  Indians  to 
help  themselves,  he  has  made  it  a  garden  spot;  and  I  would  be 
glad  if  every  member  of  this  Conference  could  go  to  his  place, 
and  see  what  has  been  done ;  and  if  that  be  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  most  of  the  complaints  ever  made  of  him,  I  would  be  willing 
to  forsake  further  operations  in  the  Indian  country, 

I  will  now  ask  Mr.  William  T.  Shelton  to  come  forward. 

THE  NAVAJOS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  T.  SHELTON 

Mr.  Chairfnan:  About  five  years  ago  the  Navajo  Reservation 
proper  was  divided.  I  was  given  charge  of  the  Northern  half 
and  instructed  to  build  a  school  and  agency  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  near  where  the  two  states  and  two  territories  join.  We 
have  the  school  and  Agency  pretty  well  established.  All  of  the 
common  and  some  of  the  skilled  labor  was  done  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  Agency  we  manufacture  our  own  lumber,  brick  and  ice 
and  mine  our  own  coal.  We  have  to  purchase  but  little  raw 
material  from  the  outside.  We  also  have  our  own  water  systems 
for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 

As  a  rule  the  Navajos  are  a  good  people,  but  they  are  not  all 
good.  Some  of  them  have  contended  that  it  was  proper  to  buy 
and  sell  young  girls  to  become  second,  third  or  fourth  wives. 
They  have  other  customs  equally  bad,  and  some  worse  but  the 
worst  of  these  customs  have  been  broken  up,  especially  those 
that  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Indians.  One 
of  the  worst  customs  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal,  is  the 
robbing  of  the  widows  and  orphans.  When  a  man  dies  his  father 
and  brothers  claim  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  dead  man's 
family,  including  the  sheep  and  other  stock.  These  things  are 
now  being  discouraged  and  the  Indians  taught  that  such  customs 
are  not  right,  and  usually  when  a  Navajo  can  be  shown  he  is 
wrong  he  takes  steps  to  get  right.  I  will  recite  a  little  incident 
that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  we  deal  with  matters  of 
this  kind.  Some  time  ago,  a  woman  with  four  or  five  little  chil- 
dren came  to  me  and  complained  that  her  husband  had  died  a 
few  days  before,  and  that  his  father  and  brothers  had  come  in  and 
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robbed  her  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  one  sheep  and  twelve  horses. 
She  wanted  me  to  persuade  them  to  return,  at  least,  some  of  the 
sheep  so  that  she  could  have  wool  to  make  blankets  for  sale,  that 
she  might  have  something  with  which  to  support  her  .children. 
I  sent  for  the  man  and  his  boys.  They  admitted  having  done 
what  she  claimed,  but  the  old  man  said  that  it  had  always  been 
the  custom  of  his  people  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
I  asked  him  if  he  realized  that  he  was  robbing  his  own  flesh  and 
blood;  robbing  the  children  of  his  own  son,  and  the  wife  of  his 
son.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  die  knowing  that  some  one 
was  going  to  come  in  and  rob  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived 
so  long.  After  talking  with  them  in  this  strain  for  a  time,  I  told 
them  that  they  might  go  out  and  spend  the  night  with  the  woman 
and  her  family.  There  they  could  talk  the  matter  over  and  see 
if  they  could  not  adjust  their  differences  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  The  man  and  his  boys  soon  commenced  to  talk 
together,  and  to  the  woman,  and  soon  the  interpreter  said  that  he 
thought  they  had  about  settled  their  differences.  The  old  man 
asked  permission  to  talk  again.  He  told  me  they  had  come  to  an 
agreement ;  that  they  would  agree  to  return  to  the  widow  and  her 
children  the  one  thousand  and  fifty  one  sheep,  and  the  twelve 
horses,  and  that  they  would  promise  to  look  after  the  children 
until  they  were  grown  and  that  they  would  see  that  the  widow 
was  well  provided  for  until  she  was  re-married.  Then  the  old 
man  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  woman  and  her  children  and  gave 
the  woman  his  hand,  and  put  his  arm  around  each  of  the  chil- 
dren and  placed  his  face  against  theirs,  and  each  of  the  boys 
did  the  same  thing.  This  is  the  way  I  have  tried  to  break  up 
customs  of  this  character. 

We  have  induced  something  like  thirty  or  forty  men  to  give 
up  their  second  and  third  wives,  who  are  usually  very  young  girls, 
and  in  some  cases  I  have  had  to  use  force  to  do  this. 

That  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  trouble  of  which  Commis- 
sioner Leupp  has  spoken. 

On  the  Reservation  we  have  more  than  ten  thousand  Navajos. 
We  have  not  a  drunken  man  on  the  Reservation  and  I  have  not 
known  of  a  drop  of  whiskey  being  on  it  for  more  than  five  years. 
There  is  not  a  gambling  den  on  the  Reservation,  nor  a  game  of 
cards  that  I  know  of.  The  Indians  have  brought  their  cards  to  me 
without  force  or  intimidation  and  I  have  destroyed  no  less  than 
three  bushel  of  them.  I  have  tried  to  show  the  Indians  that 
gambling  is  wrong.  We  must  be  patient,  but  firm  and  square. 
We  must  tell  the  Indian  the  truth  and  back  up  what  we  say  to 
him.  With  the  absence  of  whiskey,  cards,  and  gambling,  we 
have  got  rid  of  the  other  evil  influences  that  go  along  with  them. 
I  believe  the  Navajos  to  be  the  most  law  abiding  people  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth.  Aside  from  the  little  band  of  outlaws,  of  which 
the  Commissioner  spoke  to  you,  our  people  cannot  be  excelled 
anywhere  in  doing  what  they  see  to  be  right.  We  have  tried  to 
show  them  what  is  right,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  by  kind  talk  and 
persuasion,  we  do  it  by  whatever  means  we  think  necessary.  I 
liave  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  one  for  my  official  conduct  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  I  have  done  what  I  thought  was  my 
duty.  We  do  not  pet  and  coddle  the  Navajo  Indians,  but  try  to 
teach  them  to  work.  Teach  a  man  to  labor  and  earn  his  living 
and  he  will  get  along  in  this  world.  The  only  thing  a  Navajo 
gets  free  at  our  Agency  is  good  advice.  We  require  him  to  work 
for  what  he  gets,  and  he  appreciates  it  more,  has  more  respect 
for  those  in  charge  and  more  confidence  in  those  that  deal  with 
him  as  a  man,  than  he  would  if  he  were  petted  and  humored.  If 
you  humor  an  Indian,  sooner  or  later  you  will  make  him  a 
pauper. 

I  know  that  I  am  not  very  popular  in  the  East  with  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Indians,  but  if  you  will  find  an  Indian  on  my 
Reservation  whose  confidence  and  respect  I  have  not  secured, 
I  will  resign  my  position.  We  are  not  trying  to  please  those 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  being  done;  we  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians. 
The  Navajos  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them  by  the 
Government.  We  have  carried  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
policy  of  Commissioner  Leupp  and  his  office,  and  will  continue 
to  carry  out  this  policy  while  I  remain  there.  I  know  that  we 
have  done  good  work  in  breaking  up  the  whiskey  drinking  and 
gambling  dens,  and  the  other  evils  that  go  with  them.  We  are 
teaching  the  Indians  to  support  themselves  in  a  manly  way,  and 
will  continue  the  same  policy  as  long  as  I  remain  in  charge  of 
the  Reservation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  We  have  present  with  us  the  superintendent  of 
our  great  Eastern  school,  Carlisle,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moses 
Friedman,  who  has  been  there  since  last  spring,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  changes  which  we  are  making  there. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  CARLISLE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  MOSES  FRIEDMAN 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  changes  and  improvements  being  made 
at  Carlisle,  nothing  of  a  reckless  nature  is  being  attempted ;  our 
aim  is  simply  to  develop  the  school  along  natural  lines.  Nor  do 
I  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  has  not  been  much 
good  done  by  this  school — because  there  has  been  and  its  work 
has  been  recognized ;  but  there  are  certain  leG:itimate  improve- 
ments that  can  be  and  should  be  made.     Institutions,  like  indi- 
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viduals,  are  susceptible  of  growth  either  in  a  material  way  or 
because  of  their  influence.  When  a  school  gets  such  a  magnifi- 
cent reputation  and  the  people  who  are  laboring  within  its  gates 
are  satisfied  and  conclude  that  it  has  reached  the  climax  of  use- 
fulness and  cannot  be  improved,  then  something,  somewhere,  is 
radically  wrong. 

I  shall  take  up  in  their  order,  first,  the  student  body;  and, 
second,  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  and  are  con- 
templated. 

Ehiring  the  month  of  June,  the  Indian  Office  issued  a  circular 
doing  away  with  the  soliciting  of  students  by  superintendents 
of  nonreservation  schools.  This  circular  placed  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  sending  students  from  reservations  to  nonreservation 
schools  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  reservations.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the 
nonreservation  schools  have  been  obtaining  their  quota  of  stu- 
dents to  a  very  large  extent  by  sending  soliciting  agents  into 
the  field  to  win  the  consent  of  parents  for  the  sending  away  to 
school  of  their  children.  At  present  the  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  the  students  or  their  parents.  They  signify  to  the  agent  their 
preference  and  he  places  transportation  for  them  to  the  schools 
which  they  select.  Students  from  nonreservation  points  are 
gathered  as  heretofore,  by  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  non- 
reservation  schools,  with  the  change,  however,  that  no  soliciting 
by  an  agent  must  be  done.  Regarding  this  circular,  I  made 
comment  as  follows — (in  my  Annual  Report). 

"This  regulation  has  been  one  of  the  most  drastic  taken  in 
the  history  of  Indian  education,  and  withal  one  of  the  most 
necessary.  It  saves  to  the  government  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  in  useless  expenditure  and  cannot  but  have  a  good  influence 
upon  Indian  education,  because  it  means  that  the  Indian  will  be 
compelled  to  put  forth  some  personal  effort  to  get  it.  People 
appreciate  most  that  which  they  have  to  strive  for.  Because  of 
the  loyalty  of  graduates  and  returned  students  of  this  school, 
the  new  regulations  will  not  affect  Carlisle." 

I  did  not  think  when  this  statement  was  made  that  the  re- 
sponse would  be  so  hearty  and  that  our  expectations  for  enroll- 
ment would  be  more  than  fulfilled.  At  this  time,  Carlisle  un- 
doubtedly has  the  finest  body  of  students  in  the  service.  There 
are  hardly  a  score  of  children  on  the  grounds  who  are  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  whereas  most  of  the  larger  nonreserva- 
tion schools  have  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  these  little  ones. 
Not  only  has  the  age  of  our  students  improved,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  character  of  the  students  themselves 
has  improved.  Taking  them  all  in  all,  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  who  are  at  Carlisle  to-day  are  there  for  a  purpose. 
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More  and  more,  the  correspondence  from  parents  and  students 
indicates  that  the  Indian  race  is  fast  awakening  to  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  a  school  such  as  Carlisle  has  to  offer. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  deserves  great  praise  and 
credit  for  having  the  courage  to  issue  regulations  which  in  this 
particular  case  have  done  more  to  place  Indian  schools  on  a 
common  sense  basis  where  they  must  justify  their  existence  than 
any  other  regulations  that  have  ever  gone  forth.  Hereafter  non- 
reservation  schools  must  stand  on  their  'own  feet  and  the  un- 
necessary ones  will  rapidly' disappear.  Some  of  them  are,  for 
the  present,  serving  a  distinct  purpose  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  localize  a  large  diversity  of  avocational  training,  which  the 
day  school,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  students  and  in- 
adequate equipment,  cannot  offer.  But  the  usefulness  of  the 
nonreservation  school  speedily  ceases  when  it  does  not  limit  its 
enrollment  to  students  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  training 
which  it  offers,  and  is  dissipating  its  efforts  and  the  money  which 
is  furnished  by  Congress  in  simply  caring  for  a  number  of  small 
children  who  are  held  and  attracted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
"filling  up"  and  because  each  one  is  worth  $167  per  year  to  that 
particular  school. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  giving  instruction  only  in  es- 
sentials and  avoiding  the  loss  of  time  incident  to  imparting  in- 
formation for  which  the  students  would  have  absolutely  no  use 
when  they  go  back  to  live  on  the  reservation  or  remain  to  com- 
pete in  the  teeming  civilization  of  the  East,  I  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  principal  teacher  of  the  revision  of  what  had  previously 
formed  the  course  of  study.  The  teachers  were  cautioned  to 
eliminate  everything  which  was  not  adapted  to  the  peculiar  work 
we  have  in  hand,  and  all  with  a  viesw  to  giving  our  students  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  English,  arithmetic,  geography, 
elementary  science,  etc.  Courses  in  morals  and  manners,  nature 
study  and  native  Indian  arts  have  been  added  in  order  to  give 
breadth  and  character  to  the  training.  At  present  a  synopsis  of 
this  course  of  study  is  completed.  Before  being  published,  it 
will  be  carefully  tested  and  altered  as  experience  proves  best 
in  the  class  room.  Indian  boys  and  girls,  like  the  youth  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  any  race,  have  not  much  time  to  spend  in 
school  and  our  teachers  have  been  urged  to  hew  closely  to  the 
line  of  common  sense,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
students  fritter  away  the  time  they  chose  to  devote  to  training 
and  education  in  the  study  of  matters  which  might  well  h« 
omitted  and  when  every  moment  is  needed  and  should  be  spent 
in  gaining  a  solid  education. 

Another  element  of  the  class  room  work  which  has  been  re- 
ceiving much  attention  is  the  development  of  the  work  with  the 
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students  on  Indian  legends,  customs,  history,  etc.  This  work 
offers  a  splendid  field  in  making  particular  and  effective  the  in- 
struction in  English  and  history,  besides  bringing  into  existence 
certain  valuable  historical,  mythological  and  sociological  infor- 
mation which  it  is  important  to  have  brought  to  light  now  if  it 
is  to  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  practical  course  in  com- 
merce and  business.  There  will  be  no  aim  to  make  this  the 
feature  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  furnish  definite  instruction 
in  business  methods.  Young  men  and  young  women  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  work  can  receive  practice  and  instruction 
in  typewriting,  stenography  and  business  accounts.  I  believe 
the  custom  of  allowing  all  students,  regardless  of  their  native 
ability,  to  spend  a  number  of  years  in  preparation  for  a  clerical 
career  only  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  and  is 
wasteful  for  the  government.  Many  of  the  young  people  so 
trained  are  not  made  expert  clerks  and  accountants  and  will 
never  be  satisfied  to  engage  in  the  honest  toil  of  the  mechanic 
and  farmer. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  position  of  instructor  in  agriculture 
has  been  filled  at  this  school,  but  as  very  little  opportunity  was 
given  for  organized  classroom  and  experimental  instruction,  the 
full  benefits  have  not  been  derived  from  this  position.  Agri- 
culture, as  it  has  been  commonly  taught  in  many  nonreservation 
schools,  amounts  to  just  so  much  automatic  work  and  drudgery. 
Some  of  the  smaller  schools  on  the  reservation  are  doing  much 
better  work  in  proportion  to  their  equipment  in  this  field  than 
the  larger  schools.  A  certain  amount  of  farm  land  is  available 
in  all  the  larger  schools  and  is  laid  out  by  the  farmer ;  the  latter 
does  all  the  planning,  and  the  students  perform  the  manual  toil. 
The  young  men  have  been  taught  practically  nothing  concerning 
the  study  of  soils,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  conservation  of 
moisture,  etc.  A  place  is  being  provided  in  the  school  building 
where  regular  instruction  in  these  various  subjects  can  be  given 
to  those  students  who  are  studying  farming,  and  it  will  be  given 
a  practical  turn  by  the  use  of  a  greenhouse.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  wise  to  make  a  specialty  of  giving  instruction  in  farming  to 
all  students.  There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  students 
who,  owning  large  tracts  of  land,  are  desirous  of  developing  it 
with  profit  to  themselves,  and  this  class  room  work  in  agriculture, 
together  with  the  work  on  the  school  farm  and  the  outing  ex- 
perience, would  give  them  excellent  preparation.  In  connection 
with  the  class-room  work,  plans  are  being  made  to  secure  mate- 
rial for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  museum  which  will  add 
zest  and  interest  to  the  work. 

Extensive  changes  are  being  made  in  our  industrial  depart- 
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mcnts.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  fertile  and  undeveloped 
field.  The  Indian  is  naturally  a  craftsman,  having  inherited  from 
long  lines  of  ancestry,  interest  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  me- 
chanical things.  The  new  arrangement  of  the  shops  will  result 
not  only  in  larger  production,  but  will  be  conducive  to  better 
results  in  connection  with  the  instruction  as  well. 

After  all,  the  important  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  give  real 
instruction  in  whatever  lines  we  undertake;  the  small  amount 
of  product  which  is  manufactured  is  inconsequential  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  outlay  which  is  made  for  education.  A 
re^lar  course  of  study  and  practice  will  be  inaugurated  in  con- 
nection with  each  industry.  In  most  schools  the  instructor  in 
the  industries  is  looked  down  upon  as  occupying  an  inferior 
position  from  that  held  by  the  teacher  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. It  is  now  welU understood  at  Carlisle  that  the  instructor 
in  the  industries  is  considered  as  much  a  teacher  as  the  teacher 
of  arithmetic  or  the  teacher  of  geography.  Better  results  can 
be  obtained  when  the  school  room  and  the  shop  works  hand  in 
hand. 

It  is  aimed  to  make  the  products  of  our  shops  distinctive, 
not  only  in  design,  but  in  excellence  of  workmanship  and  per- 
fection of  construction.  Work  in  the  building  trades, — such  as 
carpentry,  joining  and  house-building,  brick-laying,  masonry, 
and  plastering, — is  being  thoroughly  organized  and  the  depart- 
ments of  carriage-building,  tailoring,  harness-making  and  print- 
ing are  likewise  being  developed. 

The  position  of  mechanical  drawing  teacher  was  recently  au- 
thorized and  this  will  at  once  give  an  intelligent  bearing  to  the 
instruction  in  the  industries.  Every  student  will  be  given  defi- 
nite instruction  in  the  making  of  simple  working  sketches.  This 
instruction  should  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  making  our  boys  better 
mechanics  and  give  them  a  better  chance  in  competition  with 
trained  white  mechanics.  It  will  also  aid  them,  if  they  arc 
eflScient  and  ambitious,  to  rise  to  the  posts  of  foremen  and 
superintendents. 

The  native  Indian  arts  are  this  year  receiving  extensive  de- 
velopment. Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  making 
of  rag  rugs,  which  offers  an  opportunity  for  utilizing  a  large 
amount  of  waste  from  the  sewing  rooms  in  our  school  and 
throughout  the  service.  This  will  enable  the  girls,  when  they 
go  home,  to  spend  some  of  their  spare  moments  in  a  practical 
way,  and  I  am  sure  that,  when  this  work  is  further  perfected, 
many  of  the  schools  will  take  it  up. 

The  weaving  of  rugs  by  the  Persian  method  of  weaving  will 
also  be  continued,  with  the  application  of  Indian  designs  which 
are  to  be  originated  and  applied  by  the  students  themselves. 
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Facilities  will  be  provided  for  instruction  in  beadwork,  and 
in  the  making  of  belts,  slippers,  bands,  chains,  purses,  etc.  A 
number  of  Navajos  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  now  at 
Carlisle  and  will  aid  in  developing  the  work  of  silversmithing. 
Work  will  also  be  done  in  copper,  in  the  making  of  vessels, 
escutcheons,  doorplates,  hardware,  trimmings,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  wood,  the  art  department  can 
be  made  of  practical  use  in  decorating  furniture  by  means  of 
pyrography,  and  in  the  application  of  color.  Distinctive  Indian 
designs  can  be  applied  by  means  of  carving  and  in-laying.  Cer- 
tain standard  designs  can  be  made  by  the  art  students  and, 
because  of  their  simplicity,  will  be  easy  to  apply  and  will  give  our 
vehicles  a  distinctive  appearance. 

Great  interest  is  being  aroused  among  the  students  in  art  by 
having  them  design  borders,  center  pieces,  etc.,  for  interior 
decorations  for  walls  ceilings  and  panels. 

A  fine  field  is  possible  in  connection  with  the  work  in  leather. 
Various  colored  leathers  can  be  decorated  for  use  either  as 
decorations  in  themselves  or  in  connection  with  the  upholstering 
of  furniture.  Beautiful  screens  can  thus  be  made  and  there  is 
a  vast  field  in  connection  with  the  work  in  making  book  covers 
which  can  be  bound  either  by  the  students  or  by  manufacturers. 

For  many  years  the  outing  system  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  school's  work,  and  a  beneficent 
influence  in  moulding  the  lives  of  our  students.  As  this  work 
is  conducted  at  Carlisle,  it  is  unique.  It  naturally  furnishes 
fine  industrial  training,  and,  because  of  our  rule  that  students 
who  are  out  must  attend  public  school,  a  fine  academic  training 
as  well. 

Then,  too,  those  into  whose  homes  our  young  people  go,  take 
such  a  personal  interest  and  do  so  much  towards  bringing  the 
boys  and  girls  into  active  touch  with  the  highest  type  of  civili- 
zation, and  with  the  best  methods  of  living,  that  if  nothing  else 
were,  this  character  training  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
outing  system.  The  industrial  training  which  our  girls  receive 
in  the  country  home  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  domestic 
science  which  I  have  ever  seen  taught  in  any  Indian  school. 
They  learn  by  doing,  and  when  they  return  to  the  school  after  an 
extended  experience  in  a  Pennsylvania  home,  they  know  how  to 
cook,  to  house-keep,  and  to  wash  and  iron  in  a  way  which  would 
shame  many  graduates  o'  some  of  our  expensively  maintained 
domestic  science  departments  in  the  Service. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leupp,  I  have  already  taken 
steps  to  give  our  young  men  specific  training  along  the  lines  of 
their  trades  when  they  go  on  the  outing,  instead  of  having  all  of 
them,  regardless  of  desires  and  previous  training,  work  on  the 
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farm.  It  seems  unwise  for  a  boy  who  has  spent  several  years 
in  our  carpenter  shop,  for  instance,  to  go  out  into  the  country 
and  work  on  a  farm  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  when  he  does  not 
expect  to  follow  farming  as  a  vocation  after  his  school  days  are 
over.  We  have  obtained  the  names  of  about  150  manufacturing 
firms,  men  who  own  small  shops,  contractors,  etc.,  who  would, 
in  another  year,  be  able  to  use  our  boys  in  connection  with  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

We  made  a  beginning  last  summer  by  placing  out  ten  boys  who 
worked  in  wagon  shops,  paint  shops,  vehicle  factories,  etc.,  and 
were  not  only  a  credit  to  the  school,  but  gained  valuable 
experience.  On  account  of  the  opposition  of  trades  imions,  this 
work  will  necessarily  have  to  grow,  but  I  feel  confident  it  will 
prove  as  much  of  a  success  as  the  outing  system  in  general. 

When  properly  taught,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indian 
makes  progress.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  crafts.  I  know,  from  actual  experience  in  the  shop, 
that  Indian  students  make  rapid  headway  in  learning  the 
mechanical  trades.  They  are  interested,  are  naturally  skilled 
with  their  hands,  have  a  keen  eye  for  accuracy,  are  patient  and 
painstaking,  and  in  fact,  have  all  the  natural  characteristics  which 
would  make  them,  or  the  members  of  any  other  race,  competent 
workmen. 

Going  back  to  the  reservation,  numbers  of  young  men  are  found 
who  have  spent  many  years  at  nonreservation  schools  and  are 
apparently  idling  away  their  time,  making  scant  use  of  the  educa- 
tion which  has  been  given  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  due 
so  much  to  a  reversion  of  type  as  it  is  to  the  natural  conditions 
and  obstacles  which  they  have  to  overcome ;  but  above  all,  many 
such  failures  are  due  to  the  fact  that  those  young  men  and 
women  have  not  thoroughly  mastered  any  avocation  while  they 
have  been  away  at  school.  In  other  words,  their  training  has  not 
in  all  cases  been  of  that  efficient  type  which  would  fit  them  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficult  conditions  or  compete  with  trained 
mechanics  on  the  outside.  I  feel  sure  that,  with  the  improve- 
ments that  are  fast  being  made  throughout  the  Service  by  this 
administration,  in  rationalizing  the  instruction  in  our  schools 
fewer  and  fewer  of  these  failures  will  occur. 

The  coming  year  looms  up  as  an  auspicious  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Carlisle  school.  As  a  national  school,  standing  on  the 
broad  platform  of  service,  it  cannot  afford  to  hesitate;  it  must 
go  backward  or  forward.  From  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  helpfulness  which  has  already  been  manifested  by  both 
students  and  employees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  usefulness 
will  spread  and  that  it  will  render  greater  service  in  the  common 
cause  of  training  the  younger  generation  of  the  Indian  race  for 
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the  duties  of  right  living,  honest  doing  and  clean  citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  I  will  now  introduce  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  School  in  Tacoma, 
Washington.  He  was,  only  a  little  while  ago,  superintendent 
of  the  Jacarilla  Apaches  in  New  Mexico.  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  as  an  old  and  experienced  worker. 

THE  APACHES 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  H.  H.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  short  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  five  and 
one-half  years  which  I  spent  on  the  Jacarilla  Apache  reservation 
in  northern  New  Mexico.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Apache 
is  a  very  much  maligned  Indian.  When  we  hear  the  word 
"Apache"  we  immediately  think  of  Geronimo  and  his  terrible 
raiders.  Geronimo  was  simply  a  renegade  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  great  Apache  tribe.  However  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers — a  mere  handful — gave  a  name  to  the  Apache  tribe  which 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  outlive. 

The  branch  or  tribe  of  which  I  had  charge  were  the  most 
pleasant  Indians  to  handle  that  I  ever  had  under  my  charge — and 
I  have  been  in  the  service  a  number  of  years  and  have  had  six 
different  tribes  to  deal  with.  The  Jacarilla  Apache  reservation 
is  located  in  northern  New  Mexico;  the  great  continental  divide 
crosses  the  reservation  and  you  can  readily  see  the  opportunities 
of  these  people  are  exceedingly  limited.  Cattle  raising  is  not 
feasible  on  account  of  the  short  seasons  and  short  grass.  Sheep 
raising  is  about  the  only  thing  to  which  their  attention  can  be 
turned,  supplemented  with  a  little  bit  of  farming. 

This  question  of  farming  brings  us  to  the  question  of  irriga- 
tion. As  I  said  the  reservation  is  located  on  the  continental 
divide.  There  is  no  flowing  water  except  a  small  stream  that 
flows  through  a  "box"  canon  for  a  short  distance  across  one 
corner  of  the  reservation.  Therefore  the  irrigation  probleni 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  storage  of  flood  water.  The  stor- 
age of  flood  water,  to  be  successful,  is  made  up  of  three  factors : 
First  you  must  have  some  land  that  is  tillable  and  a  reservoir  site 
at  somewhat  greater  elevation;  in  addition  to  the  reservoir  site 
there  must  be  tributary  a  sufficient  drainage  area  to  fill  the  reser- 
voir. You  cannot  give  undue  prominence  to  any  one  of  these 
factors ;  for  unless  you  have  them  all,  the  problem  fails  to  come 
to  fruition. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  reservation,  four  sites  were  deter- 
mined on  and  construction  commenced.     These  four  reservoirs 
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will,  I  estimate,  water  about  4,000  acres  of  land.  This  will  give 
about  five  acres  to  each  member  of  the  tribe.  The  reservoirs  cost 
about  $30,000 ;  all  of  this  money  was  paid  to  the  Indians  for  the 
labor  of  construction. 

I  never  have  had  a  more  satisfactory  laborer  than  the  Indian. 
You  cannot  hurry  him,  but  he  will  work  all  day  long,  and  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  most  laborers  of  that  class,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  stop  and  converse  with  his  fellow  laborers.  He  will 
swing  his  pick  all  day,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  noon  to  night, 
without  a  let-up,  and  certainly  earns  $1.25  a  day  that  we  pay 
him.  The  old  cry  that  the  Indian  will  not  work  has  been  amply 
refuted  time  and  time  again  on  this  reservation.  Notice  that  we 
would  need  fifty  men  on  a  certain  day  would  find  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  on  hand,  clamoring  for  work. 

The  building  of  these  reservoirs  increased  the  value  of  about 
75  allotments  but  did  not  change  the  value  of  about  750  others. 
In  addition,  at  the  time  the  allotment  was  made,  the  Indians  were 
given  arbitrary  names.  An  Indian  was  called  before  the  allot- 
ting agent,  who  said,  "  Here  is  your  land,  your  name  is  John 
Smith."  The  Indian  cared  but  little  for  the  land  and  a  great  deal 
less  for  the  new  name.  Both  were  soon  forgotten.  One  of  my 
first  tasks  was  to  go  over  the  allotment  roll,  assisted  by  the  entire 
office  force,  the  old  Indians,  and  the  more  intelligent  middle- 
aged-men,  in  an  endeavor  to  straighten  out  this  matter  of  owner- 
ship of  land.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  which  lasted  over 
a  month,  there  were  205,  or  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  living  Indians, 
that  I  laiow  by  their  evident  age  must  have  been  allotted  land, 
but  who  could  not  be  identified  as  the  owner  of  any  tract  of  land. 
This  being  the  case  with  the  living  Indians,  you  can  readily  see 
the  question  of  the  settlement  of  heirship  of  land  belonging  to 
deceased  Indians  was  impossible! 

These  two  things  led  to  the  advocacy  of  cancellation  of  all  old 
allotments  and  reallotment  upon  a  more  equitable  basis  and  to 
make  a  new  start  in  the  preservation  of  family  history.  The 
Indians  readily  saw  the  point  and  the  men  that  owned  the  allot- 
ments made  valuable  through  irrigation  were  the  first  to  advocate 
the  giving  up  of  valuable  lands  in  order  that  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
might  have  equal  benefits.  The  Indians  petitioned  Congress  to 
cancel  the  allotments  in  order  that  a  readjustment  might  be  made. 
The  Act  of  March  4th,  1907,  was  the  result,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  a  reallotment  of  not  to  exceed  10  acres  of  irrigable 
and  not  exceeding  640  acres  of  grazing  land.  This  allotment  is 
now  under  way.  As  I  have  stated,  sheep  raising  is  the  only 
industry  applicable  to  the  reservation.  With  the  future  in  view, 
I  recommended  to  the  Department  an  extension  of  the  reserva- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Indians  might  have  a  winter  range  in  a 
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lower  altitude.  My  recommendation  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Indian  Office,  and  in  January,  1908,  fifteen  congressional  town- 
ships were  added  to  the  reservation,  which  almost  doubled  its 
size.  I  feel  that  the  future  of  the  Apache  Indians  will  be  a  very 
bright  one.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley  :  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  attended  many  of  our  conferences  and  who  has 
been  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  will  all  appreciate  what 
detains  him  this  year.    This  is  the  telegram : 

"  My  cordial  greetings  to  your  fortunate  guests  assembled  at 
Lake  Mohonk.  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present,  which  is  a 
keen  disappointment.  I  trust  and  believe  the  Conference  delib- 
erations will  result  in  wise  and  beneficent  recommendations. 
(Signed)  /.  S.  Sherman/'     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  evening. 
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The  Chairman:  We  are  this  evening  to  continue  our  dis- 
cussions of  Indian  Affairs.  Our  first  speaker  is  himself  an 
Indian  and  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve, 
formerly  head  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  of  whom  Mr.  Redbird 
was  a  pupil. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve:  Mr,  Chairman:  About  eighteen 
years  ago  I  left  Northport,  Michigan,  with  thirty-two  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  Among  that  number  was  Mr.  Simon  Redbird, 
who  is  here  to-night.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  a  worthy, 
exemplary  student.  He  has  served  as  assistant  carpenter  for 
several  years  at  Haskell  Institute  and  for  three  or  four  years 
he  has  been  head  carpenter  at  the  large  United  States  Training 
School  at  Genoa,  Nebraska.  The  superintendent  says  that  Mr. 
Redbird  is  a  capable,  conscientious  and  efficient  employee;  he 
can  prepare  plans  for  a  house,  tell  what  it  will  cost  and  build 
the  house,  just  as  promised,  and  when  you  get  through  you  will 
find  he  has  kept  within  the  estimate !  Incidentally  he  owns  some 
of  the  finest  timber  lands  that  stand  in  the  forests  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Redbird  is  a  very  modest  man,  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
a  member  of  an  Indian  church  near  Northport,  Mich. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this  very  worthy 
Indian  citizen,  Mr.  Simon  Redbird. 

AN  INDIAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM 

REMARKS  OF   MR.    SIMON   REDBIRD 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  at  this  Conference.  You  may  be  surprised  when  I  make 
the  statement  that  I  knew  nothing  about  this  organization  until 
recently.  The  more  I  know  about  it,  the  more  I  am  impressed 
with  its  noble  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  American 
Indians  and  leading  them  into  the  natural  course  of  civilization. 
I  am  glad  to  know  this  body  of  Indian  experts  and  philan- 
thropists who  come  here  annually  to  discuss  the  Indian  problem. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  a  marvelous  improvement  in  the  Indian 
conditions.  They  have  been  driven  out  of  their  hunting  grounds 
and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  that  they  may  eat  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  in  order  to  meet  the  modem  civiliza- 
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tion  and  to  be  on  an  equality  amongst  men.  To-day,  I  can  point 
out  to  you  that  there  are  many  Indians  who  have  been  educated 
from  the  Government  school,  who  not  only  are  actually  support- 
ing themselves  but  are  doing  a  good  business  in  the  communities 
in  which  they  live. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  I  want  to  say  a  word 
of  warning,  so  that  we  may  go  more  slowly  and  wisely  in  dealing 
with  the  Indian  problem.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Government 
policy  toward  the  Indian  is  just  at  this  time,  but  I  hope  we 
may  be  cautious  in  shaping  legislation  toward  the  Indian  and  not 
drop  things  too  soon.  We  have  just  begun  teaching,  educating 
and  civilizing  the  Indian.  I  believe  the  theory  upon  which  the 
Indian  Office  was  founded  was  to  make  of  the  Indian,  an  inde- 
pendent, intelligent  and  self-reliant  citizen;  this  ought  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  every  man. 

We  cannot  compare  Indian  children  with  white  and,  there- 
fore, we  ought  not  to  expect  the  Indian  child  to  be  educated  as 
fast  as  the  white  child;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  In 
other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  educate  and  to  civilize  the  Indian 
race  in  one  generation.  The  grown-up  Indian  in  his  primitive 
state  is  simply  a  child  and  his  children  are  therefore  simply 
infants  and  have  a  very  timid  nature.  The  Indian  does  not  take 
hold  of  education  as  easily  as  the  other  races  and  every  induce- 
ment ought  to  be  thrown  out  to  him  in  order  that  he  may  realize 
what  a  great  advantage  he  is  having.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the 
strongest  argiunents  that  can  be  given  against  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  depriving  the  weaker  race  of  their  advantages  by  abol- 
ishing their  schools  so  soon  and  of  those  who  seem  to  think 
that  this  race  ought  to  be  up  to  the  standard  now,  is  to  consider 
the  length  of  time  other  peoples  have  been  coming  up  from 
savagery.  Let  us  take  into  consideration  that  the  schools  that 
we  called  non-reservation,  started  only  thirty  years  ago.  How 
long  did  it  take  to  educate  and  civilize  the  Anglo-Saxon  race? 
According  to  history,  the  work  of  civilizing  Europe  and  bring- 
ing the  mass  of  the  barbarians  under  the  subjection  of  law  was 
the  work  of  fully  one  thousand  years.  It  has  only  been  a  few 
years  since  the  actual  work  to  uplift  this  Indian  race  began. 

We  need  not  go  much  into  old  records,  or  history.  When  we 
were  driven  out  of  the  white  man's  country,  he  fought  us  like  a 
savage.  What  did  we  do?  We  fought  him  like  a  savage  in 
return.  The  whites  made  treaties  with  us,  but  they  didn't  keep 
them.  We  need  not  go  into  our  governmental  dealings  with 
him ;  let  us  forget  all  that.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  race  has 
been,  I  would  say,  almost  ruined, for  the  work  of  love  which  is 
essential  for  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  character.  This 
man  is  weak,  frail  and  defenseless. 
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To-day,  I  can  testify  that  our  government  is  following  the 
wisest  and  best  method  in  dealing  with  this  problem  to  bring 
this  man  under  the  law  that  he  may  be  a  law-abiding  citizen 
amongst  us.  But  the  work  is  not  half  done.  We  must  not  have 
a  notion  that  we  have  already  civilized,  christianized  and  edu- 
cated the  Indian,  up  to  our  standard.  The  whites  should  say, 
"  We  are  accountable  for  this  race,  therefore  we  must  take 
charge  of  him,  for  he  is  in  our  country,  or  rather,  we  are  in 
his  country." 

A  great  many  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Indian  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  him  by  under- 
valuing the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  schools.  Schools  are 
the  greatest  weapon  to  use  when  you  want  to  subjugate  any 
nation;  when  educated  they  will  come  under  the  law  and  when 
under  the  law,  they  will  not  need  looking  after. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  schools  which 
are  maintained  should  be  continued  indefinitely  by  the  Govern- 
ment; undoubtedly  it  will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  dispense 
with  all  Indian  schools  and  allow  the  Indian  to  mix  with  the 
whites  and  be  educated  in  their  schools.  I  understand  that  is 
being  done  as  fast  as  possible.  Here  is  where  I  want  to  give 
the  warning ;  do  not  do  it  too  fast.  In!  my  judgment  the  time 
has  not  arrived  to  abolish  all  the  non-reservation  schools.  It  is 
true  the  schools  have  accomplished  great  things  for  the  Indians, 
but  the  work  is  not  half  done.  We  have  not  educated  any 
leaders  who  can  lead  the  race  to  higher  realms  of  life. 

From  my  actual  observation  and  experience,  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  uncivilized  Indian  population  throughout  the  West 
for  whom  every  intelligent  citizen  ought  to  feel  the  profoundest 
responsibility.  I  know  that  the  Indian  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  he  is  fitted  to  ultimately  accept  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  Indians  are  the  wards  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  we  owe  to  this  race  all  the  modern 
education  which  can  be  provided  for  them.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  first  appropriation  ever  made  by  Congress  was  in 
1877.  Those  who  went  to  school  then  are  now  having  their 
children  taught;  in  other  words,  we  are  now  trying  to  reach 
the  younger  generation.  My  theory  is  to  keep  on  a  while  longer. 
The  reservation  school  is  most  essential  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged; the  non-reservation  school  is  most  useful  and  ought 
also  to  be  encouraged.  I  believe  we  can  solve  the  problem  more 
speedily  by  perfecting  and  improving  all  of  the  schools.  The 
Indian  of  to-day  is  realizing  the  fact  that  he  needs  an  education 
and  he  is  reaching  out  for  it. 

I  read  an  official  report  thus :  "  For  the  continuance  of  twenty- 
five  non-reservation  schools,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse.    We 
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spend  on  these  now  nearly  two  million  dollars  a  year,  which  is 
taken  bodily  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  most  part  a  mere  robbery  of  the  tax-laden  Peter 
to  pay  the  nontax-laden  Paul  and  train  him  in  false,  undemocratic 
and  demoralizing  ideas,"  etc. 

,  This  must  be  then  the  chief  reason — what  we  want  is  to  econo- 
mize. I  am  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  a  taxpayer.  I  never  flinch,  or  dodge  a  tax  assessor.  I 
am  glad  and  willing  to  pay  my  portion  of  the  expense  of  run- 
ning the  Government  in  the  county  where  I  live.  I  pay  state, 
county,  town,  school  and  highway  tax.  This  year  and  first  of 
next  year,  we  are  going  to  put  up  a  high  school  building  in 
the  township  where  I  live  to  cost  about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  my  taxes  will  be  three  or  four  dollars  higher.  I  do  not 
regret  that.  I  like  to  see  that  building  going  up  in  my  town, 
because  I  love  my  home  and  I  love  my  country.  This  is  the  way 
every  patriotic  man  or  woman  ought  to  feel.  Then,  I  am  sure 
eighty  million  people  of  the  United  States  would  never  feel  the 
effect  of  paying  taxes  for  rimning  Indian  schools. 

We  ought  to  train  the  Indian  properly,  so  that  he  may  be  a 
leader  of  his  race  like  Booker  T.  Washington  for  the  Negro 
race.  Now  as  to  qualification  for  successful  leadership.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  Indian  leader  must  combine  with  energy  that 
he  may  be  successful,  courage  and  steadfastness,  for  he  will 
surely  in  some  cases  be  called  upon  to  face  derision.  We  need 
leaders  who  can  teach  the  young  Indian  the  nobility  of  all  indus- 
try and  occupations  of  life.  By  giving  greater  opportunities 
and  brighter  prospects  to  the  Indian,  we  shall  soon,  I  trust, 
see  him  standing  an  upright  and  full-fledged  citizen.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  two  addresses  on  the 
education  of  the  Alaskan  natives;  one  will  be  given  by  a  man 
known  to  this  Conference  for  many  years.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son— who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tion among  the  natives  and  also  among  the  whites  of  Alaska. 
Doctor  Jackson,  after  twenty-three  years  of  indefatigable  and 
successful  service,  was  relieved  at  his  own  request  and  his  work 
is  being  continued  by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff.  We  will  hear 
from  both  briefly,  beginning  with  Dr.  Updegraff. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  ALASKA 

REMARKS  OF  DR.    HARLAN   UPDEGRAFF 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have  in  Alaska,  as  you  know,  the 
Esquimau  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  and  Behring  Sea,  the 
Aleuts  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  two  other 
tribes  in  the  southeastern  portion.  There  are  different  conditions 
in  these  different  regions,  which  must  be  met  in  different  ways. 
However,  certain  general  principles  will  apply  equally  well  to  all. 

I  will  first  tell  you  what  these  general  principles  are,  speak 
briefly  concerning  what  is  being  done  now,  and  then  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  such  assistance  as 
you  collectively  or  individually  may  be  able  to  render  us. 

Our  Chairman  this  morning  annunciated  the  first  principle  that 
guides  us  in  our  work,  namely,  that  education  is  the  fundamental 
element  in  all  our  dealings  with  a  dependent  race.  If  we  talk  with 
a  physician  in  Alaska,  he  is  likely  to  tell  us  that  sanitation  is  the 
fundamental  thing;  that  unless  we  remove  tuberculosis  we  will 
have  no  Indian  to  educate.  But  the  fundamental  thing  is  not 
only  to  remove  the  evil  that  exists,  but  to  teach  the  natives  how 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  that  disease  among  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  contracted  it.  And  so  it  is  with  a  great  many  other 
parts  of  our  sanitary  problem.  If  we  speak  with  a  lawyer,  he 
may  tell  us  that  control  is  the  fundamental  thing;  but  the 
native  needs  to  learn  how  to  grow  from  his  present  ways  of 
looking  at  his  acts  to  the  point  where  he  looks  at  them  as  we  do. 
So  it  is  fundamentally  a  problem  in  education. 

The  second  principle  that  guides  us  is  that  education  must  be 
a  process  of  adjustment  to  a  mixed  environment.  In  that  mixed 
environment  American  civilization  is  dominant  and  controlling. 
Connected  with  that  principle  and  subordinate  to  it  is  the  thought 
that  our  -education  must  adapt  itself  to  the  life  of  the  native  as  it 
IS  to-day — ^must  prepare  him  better  to  live  to-morrow  than  he 
lives  to-day.  What  we  shall  do  is  not  to  be  determined  by  what 
we  have  been  doing  here  in  the  states.  We  must  shape  our  sys- 
tem according  to  the  conditions  there. 

The  third  thing  is  that  this  education  can  take  place  only 
through  the  exercise  of  the  self-activity  of  the  native  himself — 
a  point  that  has  been  emphasized  several  times  this  morning. 

The  last  principle  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  the  unit  of  our 
endeavors  is  the  community,  not  the  individual.  We  are  educa- 
ting a  race  or  races — not  individuals.  When  we  take 
the  individual  and  give  him  an  education  which  separates  him 
from  his  race,  we  are  not  only  doing  the  individual  a  wrong,  but 
we  are  preventing  the  race  from  getting  the  benefit  of  the  social 
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service  that  that  individual  might  render.  If  non-reservation 
schools  in  my  judgment  are  established  in  Alaska,  they  should  be 
only  when  the  demand  for  them  comes  in  an  intelligent  way,  from 
the  natives  themselves;  and  I  might  add  another  thought  of 
mine,  and  that  is  when  such  schools  are  established  the  native 
boy  or  girl  should  pay  toward  his  own  support. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing?  Upon  the  4th  of  March'  of  last 
year  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  which  might 
be  used  in  the  establishment  of  new  day  schools,  and  $100,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  work  as  it  then  existed,  making  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000 — double  that  ever  given  before.  So  it 
has  been  possible  for  us  to  greatly  extend  our  work.  By  the  4th 
of  March  next,  or  two  years  since  the  extension  began,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  will  have  increased  from  49  to  74;  the  number 
of  reindeer  stations  from  15  to  29;  and  the  number  of  natives 
aided  in  the  government  reindeer  stations  will  have  been  in- 
creased about  50  per  cent. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  what  we  are  aiming  to  do.  It  means 
legislation.  Congress  has  legislated  very  little  for  Alaska  and 
less  still  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  In  the  first  place  we  are  try- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  education  law.  Our 
efficiency  could  be  increased  three  or  four  times  by  the  passage  of 
such  a  law.  Second,  we  are  trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
sanitary  law,  which  will  give  us  practically  the  powers  of  a  board 
of  health  over  those  natives,  and  then  we  have  a  great  many 
plans  which  I  cannot  go  into  here  as  to  the  way  in  which  we 
may  improve  their  sanitary  condition — tuberculosis  is  only  one 
of  the  many  things  that  we  have  to  oppose.  Third,  we  are 
seeking  a  method  of  control  which  will  not  give  us  the  agency 
system,  but  rather  at  the  same  time  will  give  us  a  power  of  com- 
pelling the  native  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  wish  to,  when  it 
is  best  for  him.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  this  compelling 
power — something  as  a  final  remedy,  but  which  should  prac- 
tically never  be  resorted  to.  We  plan  to  have  such  agents  as  the 
Bureau  of  Education  shall  designate;  naturally  these  agents  will 
be  given  the  power  of  a  constable,  to  arrest  and  bring  before  the 
courts  those  natives  or  those  white  men  who  have  broken  the 
law.  In  that  way  such  an  agent  can  have  an  influence  over  the 
Indian  and  settle  many  minor  troubles  without  the  present  expense 
to  the  government.  Perhaps  the  more  important  part  of  it  is  the 
Indian  may  then  be  protected  from  boot-leggers,  saloonkeepers 
and  the  white  man  who  comes  to  the  Indian  villages  for  evil  pur- 
poses. Then  I  would  like  to  have  the  appropriation  bill  provide 
that  the  expenses  of  our  agent  in  hunting  down  evil  doers  could 
be  paid.  As  it  now  is,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  to  look  up  evidence, 
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and  their  specific  instructions  are  that  they  are  only  to  serve 
papers  and  cannot  gather  evidence.  You  can  see  that  under 
these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  crime  in  Alaska.  1 
would  also  like  to  have  the  appropriation  bill  enable  us  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  welfare  of  the  natives  by  assisting  them  in 
starting  new  enterprises.  The  economic  condition,  while  good  in 
some  parts  of  Alaska,  is  very  poor  in  others.  I  would  like  also  to 
have  the  appropriation  read  so  we  could  help  natives  to  build 
sanitary  houses,  promote  their  physical  welfare  and  do  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  small  hospitals,  or  sanitaria,  for  the  treating 
of  disease. 
I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  needs  no  intro- 
duction. 

ALASKA'S  NEEDS 

REMARKS  OF  DR.    SHELDON   JACKSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  that  my 
successor.  Dr.  Harlan  UpdegraflF,  has  appeared  before  you,  and  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  this  Conference,  during  the  years  to 
come,  will  give  him  the  loyal  backing  given  me  during  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  attending  it. 

You  have  heard  from  Dr.  Updegraff  some  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  Alaska  and  something  of  the  progress.  There  is 
progress  all  along  the  line,  and  it  is  increasing  in  its  percentage 
from  year  to  year.  And  those  that  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
natives  but  in  the  work  of  the  missions  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations, will  rejoice  to  know  there  is  progress  all  along  the  line 
in  the  mission  work — unusual  progress  especially  within  the  last 
few  years  in  Alaska. 

Summer  before  last  in  southeast  Alaska,  where  the  missions 
are  contiguous,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  held 
a  week's  Institute  of  evangelistic  services;  not  simply  for  the 
natives,  but  for  our  Christian  missionaries.  The  church  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  cruelty  of  leaving  in  a  new  mission  station  a 
Christian  man  and  his  wife,  separated  for  years  from  Christian 
companionship,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism. The  missionaries  were  hungry  for  someone  with  whom 
they  could  converse  on  Christian  topics.  So  they  welcomed  the 
coming  together  for  this  Christian  social  meeting  of  the  few  men 
from  the  outside  that  visited  Alaska  to  help  fire  their  hearts  to 
take  a  new  hold  upon  God  and  His  promises  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  work.    So  there  is  encouragement  along  that  field. 

We  need  in  Alaska  the  influence  of  this  Conference  and  the 
voice  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  older  and  better-settled 
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portion  of  the  land ;  we  need  the  united  co-operation  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  in  Alaska  in  order  to  secure  the  legislation  that 
will  help  us  along  the  lines  which  Dr.  Updegraff  has  outlined  this 
evening.  We  need  legislation  for  tuberculosis;  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  land,  so  in  Alaska  it  is  decimating  the  people.  In  all 
the  villages  there  is  need  not  only  of  hygienic  instruction,  but 
also  of  the  help  of  the  Government  in  its  agencies,  by  which  the 
white  plague  and  other  diseases  can  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
suppressed.  We  need  also— and  I  speak  of  this  more  particu- 
larly for  the  representatives  of  missionary  societies  in  this  Con- 
ference, and  I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  here — we  need  enlarged 
facilities  in  the  mission  work.  We  have  made  a  commence- 
ment. All  the  leading  churches  of  the  country  have  proved  the 
susceptibility  of  that  native  population  for  the  Gospel;  they 
have  manifested  the  power  of  God's  spirit  moving  there  as  it 
moves  here  and  moves  everywhere,  bringing  large  numbers  into 
the  kingdom.  And  now  we  need  enlarged  facilities;  we  need 
better  buildings.  In  1880  I  felt  the  need  of  a  school-house  in 
Sitka,  the  then  capital  of  Alaska.  We  had  previously  established 
a  school  there  in  the  old  Russian  barracks,  with  103  native  chil- 
dren on  the  opening  day,  and  when  the  barracks  got  too  small, 
the  school  was  transferred  to  the  old  hospital  building  erected  by 
the  Russians.  That  burned  down.  And  then  we  needed  a  new 
building.  The  Board  of  Missions  authorized  me  to  put  up  a 
building.  "Well,"  I  said,  "where  are  the  funds?"  They  said, 
"  Go  out  and  get  them !"  And  I  had  to  go  to  the  churches  and 
get  the  funds.  Then  I  ordered  the  lumber  sawed  at  a  mill  300 
miles  away.  I  had  to  go  1,000  miles  to  a  hardware  store.  I  had 
100  men  working  for  weeks,  digging  out  stumps,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  buildings.  I  suppose  an  acre  of  cleared  ground 
cost  nearly  $2,000.  No  one  knows  what  it  is  to  clear  land  in 
southeast  Alaska.  We  finally  got  the  building  up  and  the  boys 
were  put  into  it.  Then  they  came  to  us  and  said,  "  It  is  too  bad, 
we  have  a  chance,  but  what  about  our  wives — ^they  ought  to  have 
a  chance,  too."  And  there  wasn't  a  boy  in  that  school,  from  six 
to  twenty,  that  didn't  have  a  wife.  I  asked  one  of  my  first  con- 
verts how  long  he  had  been  married,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know — ^he  guessed  always!  The  fact  is  he  had  been  married 
ever  since  he  was  a  few  days  old.  The  custom  in  southeast 
Alaska  at  that  time  was  when  a  boy  was  bom  for  his  parents  to 
buy  a  baby  girl  as  his  wife,  and  of  course  the  boy  did  not  know 
when  he  was  married. 

The  second  year  we  built  the  girls'  house.  We  had  no 
capable  carpenters,  no  men  to  build  stone  foundations,  no  masons, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  erect  the  houses  as  best  we  could. 
They  have  stood  twenty-five  years,  and  done  the  Lord's  work; 
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and  in  them  hundreds  of  natives  have  found  Christ.  A  genera- 
tion of  people  have  gone  out  from  those  buildings,  and  those 
people  are  living  as  American  citizens  to-day  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Presbyterian  contingent — 
for  there  are  many  wealthy  Presbyterians  in  this  audience — 
that  during  the  year  that  is  to  come  your  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  going  to  call  upon  you  for  new  buildings  that 
that  work  which  God  has  so  wonderfully  blessed  in  Sitka  and 
southeast  Alaska  may  be  extended.  And  we  want  you  to  be 
ready,  when  the  call  comes  to  your  individual  churches  and  mis- 
sionary societies,  to  contribute  liberally  as  a  thankoffering  to 
the  Lord  for  what  he  has  done  for  you  among  those  people. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Gates:  I  wish  the  Conference  would  ask  the  Chairman 
to  speak  five  minutes  on  Alaska  and  its  terrible  needs.  There  is 
no  country  that  needs  legislation  more  to-day  than  Alaska,  which 
has  been  shamefully  neglected. 

(Mr.  Smiley  put  the  motion,  to  determine  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Chairman 
should  speak  on  Alaska.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  say  just  a  few  words,  merely  in  the 
nature  of  an  "Amen ! "  to  what  has  been  said  already  by  Doctor 
UpdegrafF,  and  reinforced  by  Doctor  Jackson.  We  need  more 
money — ^probably  $50,000  more.  We  need  power  to  make  an 
effective  sanitary  campaign.  We  need  power  to  extend  our 
industrial  education  and  to  connect  it  with  a  development  of 
industries.  Parenthically  I  may  say,  that  the  invention  of  the 
reindeer  industry  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  history  of 
modem  education,  because  it  did  this  thing  that  our  purely 
scholastic  education  never  dares  attempt;  it  grappled  with  an 
industrial  situation,  and  seeing  the  need  there,  it  first  made  the 
industry,  and  then  made  the  industrial  education  with  it.  I 
think  it  was  a  stroke  of  educational  genius  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  repeated  in  reference  to  other  industries.  And  then  we 
need  power  to  keep  alcohol  away  from  the  Indians. 

These  are  the  things  we  chiefly  need  for  this  next  year  and 
these  will  be  put  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  definite  measures  which  we  hope  to  have 
enacted. 

The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  W.  H.  Ketch  am,  Director  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions  at  Washington. 
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CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSION  WORK 

REMARKS  OF  REV.   WILLIAM    H.   KETCHAM 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  represent  a  religion  that  insists^  on 
the  union  of  faith  and  good  works,  and  it  has  ever  been  my  aim 
to  be  a  doer  of  the  Word  rather  than  a  proclaimer.  However, 
I  find  myself  pressed  into  service  as  an  announcer  of  the  Word, 
and  I  very  gladly  respond,  although  not  at  all  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  with  so  many  friends  of  the  Indians 
to-night,  because  if  I  cannot  meet  you  as  a  fellow  Catholic,  I 
can  meet  you  as  a  fellow  Christian.  And  if  I  cannot  meet  you 
as  a  fellow  Christian,  I  can  meet  you  as  a  fellow  citizen.  We 
can  always  find  some  ground  on  which  to  meet  to  do  a  good 
work  if  only  we  wish  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  for  the 
Indians,  as  for  all  peoples,  religion  is  necessary.  In  this  con- 
nection permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally all  the  civilization  we  enjoy,  all  the  peace  and  security  and 
good-will  and  fellowship  we  have  come  to  us  from  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  you  have  ever  witnessed  the  repulsive  cere- 
monies that  some  Indians  still  practice,  you  will  appreciate  what 
you  owe  to  this  Gospel.  Consequently,  while  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  hand  over  to  the  Indians  the  flower  and  fruit  of  civiliza- 
tion, why  not  give  them  the  plant  which  produces  this  flower  and 
fruitage?  In  working  for  thf  Indians  I  suggest  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  shrewd 
people — a  very  observant  people — and  consequently  that  we  must 
go  to  first  principles  and  convert  them  from  the  very  ground  up. 

Here  I  would  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
among  the  Indian  people  by  the  various  Protestant  organizations 
and  societies.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  results  they  have  accom- 
plished in  many  portions  of  this  country,  particularly  among  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

But  from  me,  you  wish,  no  doubt,  to  hear  of  the  Catholic 
Missions.  I  would  trace  our  Catholic  Indian  Missions  back  to 
Columbus  and  Isabella,  because  we  are  told  that  Columbus, 
above  all  things,  desired  that  he  might  open  a  way  through 
which  remote  peoples  could  be  converted  to  Jesus  Christ. 
With  Columbus  landed  the  missionaries,  and  from  that  time 
until  this  have  our  missionaries  been  among  the  Indians. 

The  wonderful  work  that  was  accomplished  by  the  Spanish 
friars  is  still  evident  in  all  the  country  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  that  work  is  more  important  than  an  ordinary 
traveler  might  suppose.  The  peoples  of  that  region  have  not 
been  thoroughly  civilized,  it  may  be,  but  they  have  advanced 
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far  on  the  road  to  civilization.  The  work  of  the  friars  was  very 
successful  in  Florida,  and  in  the  territory  which  now  comprises 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  French  mission- 
aries took  up  the  work  of  evangelization  in  the  northern  portion 
of  our  country  and  in  Canada.  Some  tribes  of  the  North  were 
converted ;  and  from  the  various  tribes  of  New  York  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  withdrew  and  formed  themselves  into  one  Christian 
tribe,  known  as  "  St.  Regis  Indians,"  in  order  to  escape  persecu- 
tion and  contamination  from  the  unconverted. 

The  English  Jesuits  accomplished  a  great  work  among  the 
Indians  of  Maryland  and  the  surrounding  country.  Later,  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  came  French  missionaries ;  while  later 
still  the  famous  Father  De  Smet  carried  the  Gospel  to  many 
tribes  of  the  Northwest,  and  among  them  his  name  is  still  held 
in  benediction. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Catholic  Indian 
missions  of  our  country.  We  have  had  many  reverses  in  our 
Indian  work,  but  the  results  of  it  may  be  made  clear  to  you  by 
statistics,  which  perhaps  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  which  were 
compiled  for  the  year  1907.  We  estimate  that  about  100,000 
of  the  Indians  of  this  country  have  received  baptism  according 
to  the  Catholic  rite.  I  do  not  say  these  people  are  all  good 
Christians,  or  good  Catholics,  but  probably  40,000  of  them  are 
comparatively  edifying  Christians.  At  the  present  time,  among 
the  Indians  of  this  country,  we  have  186  churches  and  chapels, 
94  missions  and  131  priests  on  these  missions.  The  priests  are 
assisted  by  74  native  catechists.  During  the  year  1907,  591 
grown  people  were  baptized,  and  2,531  children,  making  a  total 
of  3.122  baptisms.  The  best  test  of  our  religious  work  among 
the  Indian  people  is  the  number  of  communions,  which,  during 
the  year  1907,  was  reported  to  me  as  79,230.  We  conduct  45 
boarding  schools  and  8  day  schools  among  the  Indians.  It  will 
be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of  our  day 
schools  and  gradually  eliminate  our  boarding  schools ;  because 
I  believe,  as  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  be- 
lieves, that  the  normal  means  of  education  among  any  people  is, 
or  should  be,  the  day  school.  We  have  99  priests  ene:aged  in 
Indian  educational  Work,  and  89  teaching  Brothers.  These  are 
re-enforced  by  139  lay  Brothers  and  other  employees,  and  in  the 
girls'  schools,  by  364  Sisters.  This  morning  a  glowing  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  work  of  woman  in  the  evangelization  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  education  of  the  primitive  races,  and  a  noble  showing 
did  the  ladies  make  who  addressed  you.  Among  the  large  num- 
ber of  heroic  women  who  are  doing  God's  work  among  the 
Indians,  we  trust  you  will  include  these  364  Sisters,  most  of 
whom  will  live  and  die  among  their  Indian  charges.     In  our 
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Indian  schools,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  an  enrollment  of 
5,023,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,053.  The  total  amount  of 
money  disbursed  to  our  missions  and  schools  during  1907  was 
$231,517.31.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  support  of 
two  large  boarding  schools,  one  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and 
one  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  Arizona,  which  are  kept  up  by 
Mother  M.  Katharine  Drexel.  In  one  of  these  71  boys,  and  75 
girls;  and  in  the  other  90  boys,  and  43  girls  are  tutored  and 
supported.  Mother  Katharine  has  never  made  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  she  has  expended  on  these  large  institu- 
tions. At  this  point  I  feel  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to 
this  grand  character  in  Indian  mission  work.  Mother  M.  Kath- 
arine Drexel,  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Drexel  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  expended  a  great  deal  of  the  fortune  which  she  inher- 
ited on  Catholic  Indian  mis?sion  work,  and  has  contributed  liber- 
ally to  other  work  among  Indians — ^as  much  as  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  to  the  building  of  schools,  while  every  year  she 
contributes  largely  to  all  kinds  of  Catholic  educational  work 
among  Indians,  and  also  to  philanthropic  work. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea,  then,  of  what  we  are' trying  to  do 
for  the  Indians.  Our  work  is  not  what  we  would  desire  it  to 
be,  but  we  hope  to  improve  it  and  to  make  it  more  effective.  I 
will  not  be  able  to  dwell  on  a  number  of  points  to  which  I  would 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  but  one  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
and  it  is  this :  that  at  this  particular  time — a  time  of  transition — 
it  behooves  Christians  of  every  denomination  to  lend  as  much 
support  to  the  Indian  cause  as  possible.  I  would  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  in  their  efforts  they  try  to  plan  their  work  in  such 
a  way  that  as  little  antagonism  be  stirred  up  amongst  us  as  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  all  agree  in  religion,  it  is  true,  but  since  there 
are  still  many  heathens  to  be  converted,  there  may  be  found 
some  way  of  avoiding  friction,  for  the  present  at  least,  by  choos- 
ing fields  which  others  do  not  claim,  or  of  which  others  are  not 
in  possession.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  missionary  societies  could 
get  together,  and  so  arrange  it  that  some  of  the  friction  which 
has  necessarily  existed  in  the  past  may  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Independent,  will  speak  on  the  value  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE 

INDIANS 

REMARKS  OF  DR.   WILLIAM    HAYES   WARD 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has  afforded  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  hear  Father  Ketcham,  for  I  have  known  for  a  long  while, 
that  the  Catholic  church  has  carried  on  the  largest  kind  of 
mission  work,  and  a  most  successful  mission  work,  from  a  very 
early  period,  among  the  Indians.  I  do  not  forget  that  wherever 
our  Protestant  missionaries  go,  I  might  say,  they  find  a  large 
body  of  Catholic  workers  have  gone  before  them. 

Now  I  must  also  say  that  the  work  which  our  other  churches 
are  doing  is  well  worthy  of  comparison.  They  are  doing  a  fine 
and  noble  work.  Some  of  us  have  seen  it,  and  I  will  mention 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  work  is  this  Mohonk  Conference, 
I  suppose  that  Mr.  Smiley  and  myself  are  the  only  ones  here 
present  who  attended  the  first  Mohonk  Conference  a  year  before 
it  met  here.  That  was  at  the  Santee  Mission  School,  where 
Dr.  Alfred  Riggs  was  in  charge.  It  so  happened  that  a  number 
of  us  who  were  connected  with  the  management  of  a  missionary 
society  in  New  York  agreed  to  meet  with  the  missionaries  of  the 
Sioux  missions  in  that  neighborhood,  and  go  over  the  mission 
field  as  far  as  we  could.  We  met  at  Santee.  That  very  day 
Mr.  Smiley  and  General  Whittelsey  of  the  Indian  Commission 
happened  to  be  present,  and  they  met  with  us.  Mr.  Smiley 
was  tremendously  enthused  with  the  three  days  of  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Indian  missions.  He  said,  "  You  all  come  to  Lake 
Mohonk  next  year  and  we  will  have  a  Conference  there." 
Bishop  Hare  and  Dr.  Strieby  were  among  those  present  at  that 
time.  We  had  Presb)rterians,  Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ists  and  Quakers — and  I  don't  know  who  else.  So  I  say  when  I 
compare  that  little  company  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men  that 
met  there  with  what  has  been  done  since,  I  see  there  a  little  seed 
that  had  a  big  tree 

Now  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot 
possibly  be  exaggerated.  I  think  that  when  the  work  of  the 
United  States  government  for  Indians  was  begun,  it  began  by 
seeking  the  work  of  Indian  missions.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  do  the  work.  So  they  went  to  the  Christian  churches  and 
asked  them  to  take  part  in  it.  When  they  appointed  the  first 
Indian  Commissioner,  they  called  a  Christian  minister  from  a  mis- 
sion field,  that  he  might  be  a  guide  and  leader  of  the  entire  work. 
We  began  in  that  way.  And  then  when  we  had  this  Mohonk 
Conference  begin  with  its  work,  we  found  out  that  what  we  had 
to  do  was  to  fight,  the  government — year  after  year  to  criticise 
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the  officers  of  the  government,  the  employees  of  the  government, 
and  try  to  get  the  government  to  do  things  along  the  best  lines. 

What  do  we  find  now?  We  find  we  have  succeeded  because 
the  government  is  coming  to  us  and  saying,  "  We  want  you  to  do 
more  Christian  work  than  you  have  done  in  the  past !  "  I  like 
that — it  seems  to  me  we  have  come  to  about  the  right  position 
and  come  back  to  what  the  government  attempted  to  do  in  the 
first  place,  and,  not  knowing  how  to  do  this  work,  asked  the 
Christian  churches  to  show  it  how. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  statistics.  I  did  not  bring  the 
figures  with  me.  I  think  we  have  raised  from  our  churches  some- 
thing like  $200,000  each  year  to  be  expended  on  mission  work. 
I  want  to  tell  you  this,  which  has  ever  been  true,  and  that  is, 
while  civilization  is  good,  while  culture  is  good,  that  which 
makes  it  worth  while  is  Christianity,  or  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  inside  of  it.  That  is  my  notion  about  it.  Civili- 
zation that  does  not  have  a  purpose  within  it,  a  solid  underlying 
and  self-sacrificing  principle — which  Christianity  teaches — will 
not  be  a  permanent  and  valuable  civilization.  So  it  is  that  we 
say  the  government  must  spend  a  larger  amount  of  money  than 
the  churches  spend — whether  among  the  Indians  or  among  us. 
The  government  gives  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  the  churches, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  that  ferment  within  it  all,  that  makes  it 
worth  while,  that  gives  character  to  it  is  the  Christian  spirit 
which  is  taught  by  our  Christian  churches.  So  I  say,  let  us  do 
what  we  can,  let  the  government  do  what  it  can  for  the  education 
of  the  Indians — they  cannot  do  too  much — but  it  is  our  business 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  such  a  religious  spirit  that  goes  with 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  teachers,  and  in  the  influence  round 
about  it  that  it  shall  be  worth  while,  that  it  shall  be  ennobling 
in  every  way.  So  it  is  that  Christian  work  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  which  is  not  definitely  Christian.  Christianity  must 
be  a  movement  right  within  the  body  itself.  It  must  push  for- 
ward, push  forward;  then,  even  when  it  is  invisible,  the  very 
activity  of  its  presence  will  develop  that  kind  of  ferment  within 
the  whole  civilization  and  country  that  will  make  it  worth  while. 
So  it  is  I  say,  that  we  want  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  the 
Christian  churches.  We  cannot  do  too  much.  There  is  much 
more  needed  at  the  present  time  in  all  denominations  and  Chris- 
tian bodies,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  we  shall  all  feel  the 
importance  of  this  now,  while  the  state  is  taking  up  so  thor- 
oughly the  work  of  Christian  education;  and  it  will  come — ^the 
fruit  will  come. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  work  of  bringing  out  of  rudeness 
^nd  crudeness  and  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  lowest  Indian 
character,  that  culture,  that  beauty,  that  Christian  civilization 
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which  we  so  prize  it  is  to  be  by  the  union  of  the  two 
forces  that  come  together — ^the  government  working  with  all 
its  commanding  power,  putting  its  hands  upon  the  Indian  and 
saying,  *'  You  have  got  to  be  educated ;  "  and  that  softer  persua- 
sion and  greater  and  more  patient  force  that  comes  from  the 
heart  that  says,  "  The  love  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  humanity  is  that  which  is  bound  to  elevate  the  world."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  W.  R.  John- 
ston, who  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  missionary  to  the  Navajo 
Indians  of  Arizona. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVAJO  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.    W.   R.   JOHNSTON 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  three  facts 
regarding  the  Navajos  that  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly: 
First,  the  non-reservation  Navajos,  and  some  difficulties  they 
are  facing  in  regard  to  their  homes ;  next,  the  large  and  increas- 
ing number  of  Navajo  children  beyond  the  reach  of  schools  or 
religious  instruction ;  third,  the  camp  Indians,  and  their  need  of 
medical  care  and  religious  instruction ;  and  fourth,  what  is  being 
done  for  them,  and  how  they  are  responding. 

I  have  lived  with  the  Navajos  twelve  years,  and  know  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  and  their  struggle  to  make  a  living  on 
the  arid  desert  of  Arizona.  I  have  taken  pains  to  gather  statis- 
tics regarding  the  Navajo  population.  In  1867  the  Navajos, 
after  l^ing  held  captive  four  years  at  Bosque  Redondo,  were 
returned  to  their  old  land  in  northern  Arizona  and  northwest 
New  Mexico.  At  that  time  there  were  7,411.  The  next  year  the 
Navajos  who  had  not  been  captured  and  taken  to  the  Bosque  had 
come  in,  and  there  was  a  total  of  8,000.  The  census  of  1900 
shows  them  to  have  increased  to  21,835.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  there  are  to-day  about  28,000  Navajos,  scattered  over 
an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — a  scat- 
tered, nomadic  people,  the  Bedouins  of  America.  Because  of 
the  barren  condition  of  much  of  that  country,  about  one-third  of 
the  tribe  has  been  compelled  to  seek  pasture  for  their  flocks  off 
the  Reservation,  on  the  public  domain.  I  know  this  increase  of 
population  seems  incredible,  but  a  common  sin  in  Navajo  land 
is  polygamy  in  its  most  revolting  form.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  widow  who  has  a  family  of  little  girls  to  marry  a  Navajo,  with 
the  understanding  that,  when  the  children  grow  to  womanhood, 
they  are  to  become  his  polygamous  wives,  and,  not  infrequently, 
we  have  known  little  girls  of  ten  and  eleven  years  to  become 
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wives  of  men  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  One  instance  comes  to  my 
mind;  the  nearest  neighboring  mission  to  us  is  seventy  miles 
to  the  northwest ;  one  day  an  Indian  mother  came  to  that  mission 
bringing  her  little  girl  with  her.  The  child  was  so  bright,  and 
yet  in  such  a  sad  condition  for  want  of  care,  that  the  missionary 
was  drawn  to  her,  and  said :  "  I  wish  you  would  give  me  that 
little  girl."  But  the  mother  loved  her  child,  just  as  you  do  your 
children,  and  she  declined  at  first;  then  remembering  the  pov- 
erty of  her  own  home,  she  said  yes !  if  she  might  have  her  again 
when  she  asked  for  her.  The  missionary  unwisely  promised. 
She  was  a  sweet  little  girl  of  seven.  She  responded  splendidly 
to  instruction,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak  English,  and  do  little 
errands  about  the  Mission.  The  years  rolled  on  imtil  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  loved  and  petted  by  the  whole  Mission.  In 
the  meantime,  her  step-father  was  watching  his  prey  as  she  grew 
in  stature.  One  day  the  mother  came  and  said  she  wanted  to 
take  the  girl  home.  The  missionary  pleaded  for  her,  and  asked 
if  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way  she  was  cared  for.  The 
Indian  woman  said,  "  Yes,  but  you  remember  you  told  me  when 
I  wanted  her  she  could  come  home."  She  replied  "Yes,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word."  Too  late  she  learned  the  child  was  being  taken 
home  to  become  the  wife  of  that  woman's  husband.  The  mis- 
sionary told  me  afterwards  when  the  news  was  broken  to  the 
little  girl  she  roamed  about  the  premises  heartbroken,  and  refusing 
to  eat.  She  came  to  the  missionary  one  day  and  said,  "I  will  be 
obedient  to  my  mother."  The  child  went  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  to-day  is  the  wife  of  that  poor  old  heathen,  sixty-five  years 
old.  I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance  where  these  things 
are  occurring  to-day.  Shall  this  continue?  or  shall  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  the  law  be  extended  to  these  helpless  children  ?  We 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and,  if  need  be,  to  demand  that  this  awful 
system  be  abolished. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  to-day  eight  or  nine  thousand 
Navajos  on  the  public  domain.  We  hear  people  say  that  they 
occupy  too  much  country,  and  they  must  be  put  back  on  the 
Reservation.  This  suggestion  comes  from  two  classes — ^people 
who  do  not  know  the  condition  of  that  barren  country  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  that  vast  desert,  or  from  stockmen,  or  from 
politicians  who  seek  to  exploit  the  country  for  personal  gain. 
But  those  who  know  the  whole  country  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  these  people,  know  it  would  be  impossible.  They  know,  too, 
that  they  must  be  given  a  chance  to  make  a  living,  or  in  the 
future  become  objects  of  charity.  They  do  not  ask  for  aid,  but 
they  do  ask  for  justice,  for  a  chance  to  make  a  living  for  their 
wives  and  children.  They  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  homes 
they  have  occupied  for  generations.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  by  act  of  Congress  they  are  allowed  to  locate  off  their  reser- 
vation on  public  domain. 

When  the  railroads  were  built  through  that  country,  the  guar- 
dians of  these  people  gave  the  railroad  companies  grants  of  lands, 
many  of  them  taking  the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Finally  the  lands 
were  surveyed.  This  was  the  time  for  the  guardians  of  these 
Indians  to  have  protected  their  homes  by  telling  them  of  their 
rights  under  the  law,  to  secure  title  by  taking  allotments.  This  the 
Government  failed  to  do,  and  the  Indians  toiled  on  in  their  sup- 
posed security,  not  knowing  that  the  iron  hoof  of  greed  was  so 
soon  to  trample  out  their  last  spark  of  hope.  Then  the  white 
man  came  in  with  land  warrants  and  "  scripped  "  every  tract  of 
land  on  which  there  was  water.  Last  spring  the  cattle  syndicate 
drove  in  their  big  herds,  and  said  to  the  Indians,  "  These  springs 
belong  to  us,  you  will  have  to  go." 

Some  days  later  an  old  Indian  came  to  the  Mission,  thirty-five 
miles,  to  tell  me  of  their  loss.  He  said,  "  It's  awful,  my  younger 
brother !  The  cattle  men  have  driven  their  cattle  on  to  my  place 
and  say  I  must  go.  I  have  always  lived  there,  my  father  lived 
there,  what  shall  I  do?  Where  can  I  go?"  I  went  to  look  the 
situation  over,  and  found  it  was  true.  Two  or  three  thousand 
cattle  had  been  driven  in  and  were  eating  the  Indians'  range. 
They  had  taken  some  of  the  Indians'  fences  and  hogans  to  make 
corralls  for  themselves.  There  are  about  eighty  Indian  families 
that  are  dispossessed. 

Here  is  what  the  Indians  face.  Their  range  is  gone,  and  they 
have  nowhere  to  go.  Their  "  guardian  "  has  allowed  the  title  to 
slip  away  from  them.  They  have  allowed  the  white  man  to  go 
in  and  take  all  that  was  of  value,  and  the  wards  are  helpless. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you ;  suppose  a  guardian  of  white  children, 
a  bonded  guardian,  holding  the  lands  and  property  of  these  wards 
— ^were  he  to  allow  it  to  slip  away  through  some  negligence  of 
his  own,  or  give  it  away,  as  in  this  case — I  want  to  ask  if  it  would 
not  be  justice  for  that  guardian,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  pro- 
vide for  those  wards?  And  would  not  the  courts  compel  him  to 
do  so?  And  does  not  justice  demand  that  Congress  make  an 
appropriation  to  buy  back  those  springs?  We  do  not  ask  any- 
thing from  Government  but  plain,  old-fashioned  justice. 

Second.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  7500  chil- 
dren in  the  Navajo  tribe.  There  are  1330  in  Government  and 
Mission  schools,  leaving  more  than  6,000  children  of  this  one 
tribe  that  have  never  seen  a  school-house — ^never  heard  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  from  the  lips  of  some  vile  trader.  We 
face  this  question  to-night:  Shall  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion of  Navajos  have  an  education,  and  have  the  Gospel? 

The  adult  Indians  also  are  sadly  neglected.    The  present  com- 
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bined  missionary  force  is  able  to  reach  about  5,000  of  them, 
leaving  23,000  of  this  one  tribe  without  the  light  that  saves  and 
the  truth  that  makes  men  free,  and  I  wish  to  say,  from  years  of 
close  observation,  that  but  little  material  or  industrial  advance- 
ment can  be  made  until  they  are  led  out  of  their  old  superstitions 
by  giving  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  One  incident  will 
illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  A  few  years  ago,  word  came 
to  the  Mission  of  a  sick  child,  several  miles  up  the  canyon.  My 
wife  and  I  rode  over  that  evening  to  render  what  assistance  we 
could.  On  nearing  the  camp  we  saw  a  little  girl  about  ten  years 
old,  driving  in  over  the  desert  about  twenty-five  sheep.  We 
knew  the  family  had  owned  about  two  hundred.  We  knew, 
too,  what  had  become  of  them.  Sickness  had  come  into  the 
home.  The  "  Medicine  Man,"  the  religious  teacher  of  the 
Navajo  had  been  called  in;  he  had  told  them  that  an  evil  spirit 
was  angry,  and  was  causing  the  child's  illness.  Then  he  was 
employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirit  by  his  dark 
incantations.  For  this  service  he  was  paid  in  sheep.  His  efforts, 
of  course,  were  of  no  avail,  and  another  medicine  man  was 
called  in,  to  whom  sheep  were  given,  and  then  another,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  These  things  are  occurring 
to-day  in  the  Navajo  country.  They  are  doing  what  you  and  I 
would  probably  be  doing,  had  not  some  one  loved  our  ancestors 
enough  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  look  on  the  Heathen  mother's 
face  as  she  said  to  my  wife,  "Can't  you  do  something  for  my 
child?"  or  the  tears  that  ran  down  that  unwashed  face  when  my 
wife  said,  "I  will  take  you  and  your  little  girl  to  the  Mission  and 
make  her  more  comfortable,  but  I  fear  she  cannot  get  well."  I 
have  seldom  seen  such  grief  as  I  saw  in  that  camp  when  they 
•faced  the  real  condition  of  their  child. 

.  May  I  give  you  one  short  incident,  illustrating  the  response 
the  Indians  are  making  to  the  Gospel.  About  seven  years  ago 
we  were  holding  Gospel  meeting  in  front  of  our  Mission  cabin. 
Among  others  present  was  a  medicine  man.  During  the  meeting 
the  medicine  man  said  to  me,  "Are  not  Jesus  Christ  and  Pe-go- 
chidy  the  same?  Is  not  Jesus  Christ  the  English  name  of  Pe-go- 
chidy?"  Knowing  the  antecedents  of  Pe-go-chidy,  I  said,  "No!" 
Finally,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  Indians  scattered  to  their  homes.  That 
night  I  sat  up  late  meditating;  my  family  had  retired.  About 
ten  o'clock  I  heard  a  moccasined  step  on  the  porch,  and  my  old 
friend,  the  medicine  man,  stepped  into  the  open  door;  there  he 
stood,  tall  and  stately.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  my  younger  brother, 
are  not  Jesus  Christ  and  Pe-go-chidy  the  same  person?"  I  wish 
you  might  have  looked  into  the  eager  face  of  that  heathen  man 
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that  night,  as  it  seemed  to  say,  "  If  you  will  just  lower  your 
standard  a  little,  I  would  like  to  come  in  and  confess  Jesus 
Christ."  I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  went 
through  the  sweet  old  story — I  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God*s 
only  son;  that  He  loved  the  Indians  and  gave  His  life  for  them, 
and  that  He  wanted  the  Indian  to  come  and  walk  in  His  straight 
road.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  then  turned  on  his  heel  ana 
walked  out  into  the  dark.  For  three  years  I  think  he  was  the 
hardest  Indian  to  get  along  with  that  we  had  in  that  country. 
He  did  what  many  a  white  man  has  done ;  he  faced  the  question 
of  Christ  or  Pe-go-chidy.    He  turned  his  back  on  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  years  afterward,  he  came  into  another  meeting,  and  at 
the  close,  he  said,  in  the  Navajo  language,  "I  have  been  thinking," 
Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "I  have  been  watching  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  are  walking  in  Pe-go-chidy's  road.  That  is  a  very 
crooked  road;  I  have  been  watching  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  walking  in  the  Jesus  Christ  trail.  That  is  a 
straight  road.  I  came  back  to  tell  you  that  I  want  to  walk  in 
Jesus  Christ's  trail."  Little  did  that  poor  Indian  know  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  sneering  opposition  of  his 
people;  but  his  poor  heart  was  reaching  out  after  God,  just  as 
many  others  are. 

Where  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  and  persistently  presented,  the 
Indian  will  receive  it.  There  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand  of  this  one  tribe  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present 
combined  missionary  force,  and  unless  in  some  way,  the  Church 
at  home  lines  up  speedily  to  meet  the  need,  the  present  generation 
of  Navajos,  as  the  past  generations  have  done,  will  go  into  Eter- 
nity without  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
recognized. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  E.  M.  WISTAR 

I  have  had  great  sympathy  and  felt  great  interest  in  nearly  all 
that  has  been  said  here  to-day,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  reaching 
a  point  by  doing  wrong  that  good  may  come.  I  think  we  as  a 
Conference  would  make  a  mistake  if  we  did  not  take  some  excep- 
tion, to  the  emphatic  and  decided  word  given  us  this  morning 
in  approval  of  disregarding  the  law. 

I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  continue  longer  on  an  unpleasant 
subject,  but  having  been  called  upon  by  the  Business  Committee, 
without  reference  to  that  Conmiittee,  but  with  their  request  that 
I  should  produce  something,  I  have  this  to  offer;  and  I  would 
like  to  say  there  is  no  sort  of  personal  animus  or  ill-will  toward 
any  one,  certainly  toward  none  of  this  Conference,  in  producing 
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this.     It  is  simply  a  statement  taking  exception  to  what  I  feel 
should  not  stand  without  some  word  of  disavowal : 

"Under  an  avowed  policy  leading  to  the  ultimate  citizenship 
of  Indian  wards,  the  condition  under  which  they  become  amen- 
able to  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law,  we  deprecate  the 
punishment  of  Indians  by  imprisonment  without  the  benefit  of 
previous  trial  by  due  process  of  law." 

The  Chairman:  Under  the  rules  of  the  Conference,  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wistar  will  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  next 
speaker.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Worcester,  President  of 
Clark  University,. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDIAN  ARTS 
AND  LANGUAGES 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

I  represent  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  from  that 
hitherto  set  forth  here,  but  I  think  one  in  entire  harmony  with  all 
that  has  been  said,  namely,  the  view  of  an  anthropologist.  And 
I  believe  all  the  anthropologists  would  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  precious  as  a  new,  original,  unique  human 
stock.  Thousands  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  their  bodies,  customs,  traditions  and 
beliefs ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  nothing  quite  so  tragic 
as  the  extinction  of  one  of  these  races.  There  were  the  Tas- 
manians,  some  250,000  strong,  but  not  one  single  member  lives. 
So  with  a'  long  list.  We  can  hardly  read  a  volume  of  Natural 
History  journals  and  manuals  without  learning  of  species  which 
have  been  exterminated  by  man,  the  great  exterminator,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  find  the  missing  link  by  which  he  rose.  He 
has  destroyed  it.  When  you  remember  that  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  earth  and  over  one-third  of  its  surface 
are  in  the  form  of  colonies,  or  dependents,  in  various  forms  of 
subjection  to  higher  races,  when  you  consider  the  white  man's 
disease,  and  that  his  very  civilization  is  sometimes  almost  tanta- 
mount to  disease  among  these  people ;  when  you  reflect  that  the 
full  test  of  domestication  of  all  the  200  forms  of  animals  domes- 
ticated is  whether  or  not  they  can  be  bred  in  captivity,  sLnd  apply 
it  to  mankind,  you  realize  that  the  advanced  races  are  not  very 
successful.  Subject  races  have  almost  everywhere  died  out  with 
great  rapidity.  Have  we  not  to  bear  in  mind  this  single  fact, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  ends  of  creation  are  not  half  realized 
in  the  civilized  man  of  to-day?    What  if  the  Romans  in  the  days 
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single  soul  worships  Jove  and  Roman  civilization  is  found  only  in 
the  text  books.  Who  knows  but  sometime  or  other,  in  the  far 
future,  our  own  civilization  may  not  have  to  give  place  to  another? 
At  any  rate  is  it  not  our  duty  to  be  pastors  of  the  bodies  and  shep- 
herds of  the  souls  of  primitive  people,  so  diverse  ?  They  are  ours 
to  respect  and  love,  and  we  must  realize  that  to  enslave  them  in 
child  labor  and  destroy  them  is  to  make  war  upon  the  children. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  world-wide  problem,  and  now  takes  on 
cosmic  dimensions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  possibilities  of  other  civilizations  very  distant  from 
ours.  They  may  be  just  as  good.  It  is  possible  that  they  will 
take  the  lamp  of  civilization  and  even  Christianity  and  carry  it 
to  even  yet  higher  planes  than  we  have  yet  attained.  We  should 
not  forget  that  we  are  descendants  of  primitive  races.  Elsewhere 
people  are  coming  to  remember  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  wonderful  work  England  is  doing  in  several  of  her  smaller 
colonies.  For  instance,  their  wonderful  work  in  South  Africa. 
Professor  Innot  trains  the  young  Kaffir  child  right  from  the  kraal, 
just  as  we  should  take  the  Indian  from  the  wigwam.  He  trains 
him  in  nothing  but  the  Kaffir  languages,  Kaffir  legends  and  tra- 
ditions and  most  carefully  shelters  him  from  contact  with  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  the  so-called  higher  races.  After  three 
or  four  or  six  years  of  this  training  they  take  up  English  and  the 
white  man's  culture.  They  must  first  be  good  Kaffirs  and  not 
pinchback  Englishmen.  In  these  schools  the  teachers  have  to 
learn  about  six  languages — sometimes  eight;  each  language  has 
but  a  few  thousand  words.  But  behind  the  languages  is  this,  that 
they  exactly  fit  the  soul  of  the  child  of  that  age. 

Some  years  ago  I  asked  several  people  just  home  from  the 
Philippines  what  about  the  legends  of  the  Philippines.  The  man 
whom  I  asked  said  there  were  none.  We  now  know  quite  a  lot 
that  have  been  collected  at  our  university.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  they  have  had  vitality  to  live  so  long  without  print, 
but  they  express  the  philosophy  of  a  race.  That  is  the  secret.  It 
seems  to  me  we  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Jesus,  who  came  to 
fulfill,  not  destroy.  That  applies  to  the  spirit  of  a  race,  its 
languages  and  legends.  I  know  we  cannot  teach  all  the  Indian 
languages  but  we  might  begin  with  a  few  of  the  largest.  There 
are  three  or  four,  five  or  six  maybe  that  could  be  taught — some  of 
those  most  generally  used.  It  seems  to  me  the  method  of  peda- 
gogy that  is  being  used  with  success  in  South  Africa  might  be 
applied  in  our  own  land — ^might  embrace  the  principles  of  Jesus. 
He  has  given  us  the  eternal  principle  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  primitive  races.  If  He  can  make  the  New  Testament  to 
blossom  out  of  the  Old,  we  must  do  it  according  to  the  same 
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principle.  It  is  not  to  make  a  new  race,  a  new  people,  but  to 
utilize  to  the  very  uttermost  all  their  sources  of  past  development 
— their  ancient  customs  and  manners.  I  agree  with  Huxley  that 
an  ounce  of  heredity  is  worth  a  ton  of  education.  Take  the 
English  in  South  Africa ;  they  have  abolished  the  British  code  and 
adopted  the  native  customs.  We  have  got  to  do  first,  just  as  in 
the  study  of  childhood,  we  have  got  to  study  the  Indian  and  all 
the  different  races,  and  come  to  their  point  of  view,  thereby 
enriching  our  own  civilization.  What  a  monotonous  thing  the 
world  would  be  if  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  this  point  of 
view —  were  we  all  alike. 

I  welcome  the  people  who  are  spending  laborious  days  and 
nights  among  the  Indians  to  get  their  point  of  view  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  things  look  from  it,  through  an  Indian's  eyes. 
We  have  got  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Indian  than  we  now 
know.  Why  should  we  drive  out  these  things — why  exterminate 
the  language,  their  customs,  and  allow  their  industries  to  lapse 
by  forcing  in  our  own?  Why  do  we  import  the  sloyd  industry 
and  bring  over  from  abroad  a  raffia  teacher  when  the  Indians  are 
greater  experts  in  this  line  of  work  ?  Why  should  we  not  utilize 
them,  put  them  to  work — ^those  who  can  do  those  things?  We 
can  really  study  these  people,  teach  them  and  sympathetically 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them,  their  customs,  their  belief, 
their  industries.  That  does  not  mean  abolishing  our  effort  to 
teach  them  the  white  man's  arts  and  industries,  but  trying  to  save 
their  own !  When  we  do  that,  we  do  something  far  better  and 
that  is,  we  save  their  self-respect.  I  mentioned  to  three  or  four 
Indians  whom  I  met  here  that  idea  of  saving  their  own  myths 
and  legends  and  it  was  delightful  to  me  to  see  their  faces.  I 
believe  the  ethical  problem  is  a  very  large  one  and  that  marvelous 
progress  is  being  made  at  Mohonk.  The  time  has  come  when 
you  will  have  to  inevitably  consider  the  question  of  saving  the  best 
of  the  Indian  languages — developing  the  myths  and  industries  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  tribal  customs — following  the  custom  of 
Great  Britian  in  dealing  with  her  African  subjects.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be 
Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Spining,  who  has  long  been  an  active  worker 
for  the  Indians  and  who  has  spent  the  last  few  years  in  California. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.   DR.   GEO.   L.   SPINING 

The  Story  of  the  California  Indians  is  one  of  the  saddest 
in  American  history.  In  1836  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  were  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  government,  there 
were,  according  to  the  best  statisticians,  210,000  Indians  in  the 
state  of  California.  To-day  there  are,  by  actual  count,  17,500. 
This  means  that  within  the  memory  of  living  man,  190,000 
Indians  in  that  state  have  utterly  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  amazing  mortality  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  famine 
or  war.  It  is  clearly  traceable  to  a  cruel  process  of  eviction, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years,  and  by  which  these 
people  have  been  robbed  of  their  reservation  and  their  homes. 

In  1849  there  was  a  great  rush  to  California,  following  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  by  185 1  fully  200,000  pioneer  miners  and 
armed  adventurers,  including  thousands  of  the  very  worst  ele- 
ments of  society,  invaded  that  country.  In  order  to  prevent 
conflicts  and  protect  the  Indians,  our  government  appointed  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Indians,  locate  reservations,  and 
place  them  thereon.  These  treaties  were  accepted  by  the  In- 
dians ;  they  yielded  all  claims  to  any  other  part  of  the  state,  went 
onto  these  reservations,  opened  up  their  little  farms,  and  sup- 
posed they  were  located  for  life. 

But  they  were  sadly  mistaken,  for  by  the  influence  of  miners 
and  land  speculators  these  treaties  were  not  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  some  unaccountable  way  they  disappeared, 
and  remained  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States  Senate  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  for  fifty  years.  Four  years  ago  they  were 
brought  to  light  by  Senator  Bard  of  California.  Many  of  you 
have  read  "Ramona" — that  remarkable  book  by  the  gifted  au- 
thoress, Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  How  it  starred  the  slumbering 
conscience  of  the  American  people !  Will  you  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  cruel  process  of  eviction  described  by  Mrs. 
Jackson  is  still  going  on,  and  that  I  have  seen  in  my  recent 
itinerary  of  10,000  miles  among  the  landless  and  homeless  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  Indian  men  with  their  wives  and  children,  home- 
less and  shelterless,  half-famished,  wandering  in  the  depths  of 
winter,  in  the  rocks  and  canyons  of  the  Sierras,  and  that  their 
condition  is  as  bad  to-dav  as  when  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote 
"Ramona"? 

I  have  just  returned  from  that  itinerary;  I  have  been  with 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey,  the  special  agent  of  the  government,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  the  California 
Indians.    With  him  I  have  gone  into  the  homes  of  these  people. 
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Our  travels  took  us  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  over  the  foothills  and  into  the  rocky  canyons  of 
the  Sierras.  I  wish  you  had  time  to  read  the  printed  documents 
issued  by  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  in  which 
you  will  find  an  accurate  account  of  the  present  conditions  among 
these  exiled  bands. 

I  have  a  most  remarkable  report  written  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the 
government  agent ;  it  is  official.  I  have  been  with  him  and  have 
corroborated  that  report  by  personal  observation.  The  condition 
of  things  therein  described  is  a  blot  on  the  American  flag,  and 
a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  American  people.  I  am  not  in- 
dulging in  cheap  criticisms  of  the  United  States  government  or 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  I  believe  we  have  as  go^  men  in  our 
legislative  halls  and  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Indian  Bureau,  as  we  have  ever  had  and  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  right  these  Indian  wrongs  is  to  bring  the  facts  to  light  and 
thus  create  a  public  sentiment  to  which  the  government  will 
respond,  by  appropriate  legislation. 

After  I  had  made  investigations,  and  seen  sights  which  made 
my  heart  bleed,  my  next  step  was  to  lay  the  pitiful  condition  of 
these  forlorn  exiles  in  their  own  native  land,  before  the  people 
of  the  state  of  California.  I  traveled  the  state  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  over  and  over  again,  addressing  churches,  conferences, 
schools,  colleges,  and  clubs.  The  response  of  the  people  was 
generous  and  immediate,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  ask  Con- 
gress, for  an  appropriation  to  buy  lands,  and  complete  the  plan 
for  securing  homes  for  these  Indians,  it  will  be  supported  and 
urged  by  the  most  influential  people  of  that  state.  The  people 
of  California  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  will  join  with 
all  true  Americans  in  an  endeavor  to  right  this  gfreat  wrong. 

After  speaking  to  a  large  meeting  in  San  Diego,  a  gentleman 
said  to  me:  "I  wish  to  corroborate  all  that  you  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Indians  of  whom 
you  spoke.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  among  those  you  de- 
scribe. I  own  I  GO  acres  of  land  in  the  foothills  at  the  west  end 
of  Antelope  Valley.  There  is  living  water  and  plenty  of  wood. 
There  will  also  be  work  for  the  Indians  on  the  great  aqueduct 
not  far  away.  I  will  deed  it  to  the  Northern  California  Indian 
Association,  and  will  also  give  the  free  use  of  300  acres  of  grazing 
land  adjoining. 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  in  San  Francisco  and  a  lady  in  Butte 
county  have  made  like  offers.  These  people  live  on  the  ground 
and  I  use  these  facts  as  a  sledge  hammer  to  drive  home  the  truth. 

I  wish  to  state  with  emphasis  that  I  do  not  consider  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  thousands  of  landless  Indians  in  California 
as  being  chargeable  to  the  present  administration  of  Indian  af- 
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fairs.  It  is  an  evil  of  long  standing  and  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem to  deal  with.  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Indian  matters 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  believe  the  Indian  Bureau  has  never 
been  more  efficiently  and  conscientiously  administered  than  it  is 
now,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Commissioner  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
I  have  recently  visited  many  government  schools,  and  I  believe 
the  teaching  force  therein  ranks  fully  up  to  that  of  the  teachers 
of  our  common  school  system  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  to  get  back  to  California. 

Of  the  17,500  Indians  there,  3,500  are  located  on  reservations 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  These  Indians  cannot  be 
evicted.  The  1^,000  remaining  live  north  of  the  Tehachipe 
Mountains,  and  are  scattered  over  an  area  about  700  miles  lonpf 
by  300  miles  wide.  Of  this  number,  about  4,000  have  homes 
from  which  they  cannot  be  evicted. 

It  is  of  the  remaining  8,000  to  10,000  who  are  absolutely  land- 
less and  practically  homeless,  exiles  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  They  are  in  over  200  bands,  and  scattered 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  the  most  desolate  and  waste  places. 
We  found  them  on  sand  bars  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  on  rocky  spurs  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  at 
the  mouths  of  great  rocky  canons,  and  on  the  fringes  of  im- 
mense ranches,  where  they  are  simply  tolerated  as  wandering 
gypsies,  with  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  them  and 
liable  to  drop  at  any  moment.  In  many  instances  their  sole  food 
supply  is  the  acorn  which  they  make  into  a  nutritious  mush, 
something  like  commeal  mush.  In  many  instances  I  found  this 
supply  inadequate  and  the  poor  Indians  forced  to  eat  poisonous 
buck  eyes,  which  they  managed  to  do  by  a  process  of  leaching. 
Almost  everywhere  in  the  Sierras  and  foothills  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  want  of  wood,  food,  and  clothing.  The  land  where 
they  were  bom  is  held  in  large  holdings,  surrounded  by  barbed 
wire  fences,  which  the  Indians  are  prohibited  from  crossing  to 
gather  either  wood  or  acorns,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  we  saw 
half-famished  Indians  standing  in  the  road,  looking  upon  the 
great  oak  trees,  under  which  their  ancestors  lived,  and  played 
in  their  childhood,  while  the  white  man's  hogs  were  there  fat- 
tening on  the  acorns,  for  which  the  Indian  was  famishing. 

Why  has  he  Seen  brought  to  this  state  of  destitution  and 
driven  to  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  from  any  crime 
of  his  own?  No!  A  thousand  times,  no!  Has  he  committed 
any  crime  worthy  of  this  cruel  exile?  No!  No  crime  can  be 
charged  against  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  historic  record  that 
during  45  years  of  cruel  evictions  and  unparalleled  sufferings, 
wherein  he  has  been  robbed  and  beaten  and  left  half  dead,  not 
one  red  hand  in  the  state  of  California  has  been  lifted  against 


the  United  States  government.  You  who  live  in  a  well-ordered 
Christian  society,  have  your  institutions  for  the  support  and 
care  of  the  aged,  the  widow  and  the  orphan — of  all  these  this 
brother  in  bronze  is  destitute.  He  has  no  old  people's  home, 
no  orphan  asylums,  and  no  physician  ever  crosses  the  threshold 
of  his  miserable  home.  The  aged  suffer  without  relief,  and 
when  children  get  sick,  they  die  for  the  want  of  those  simple 
remedies  by  the  use  of  which  our  own  children  survive.  The 
present  death  rate  is  alarming. 

Come  with  me  to  an  Indian  Old  People's  Home.  It  is  a  mis- 
erable shack  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  waste.  It  is  raining  out- 
side, and  in  the  inside  everything  is  dripping  and  cold.  An 
old  woman  about  ninety  years  of  age  is  lying  on  a  gunny  sack 
near  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  clad  in  a  single  calico  garment, 
her  skinny  hands  held  over  the  embers.  The  shiver  of  death 
is  in  her  bones.  I  rush  out  to  find  something  to  replenish  the 
fire.  Within  a  mile,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  thfere  is  not  a  chip  or 
a  stick  or  any  combustible  thing.  With  no  eye  to  pity,  no  arm 
to  save,  there  this  poor  woman  lies,  and  from  no  crime  of  her 
own,  or  of  her  people,  is  she  in  this  pitiable  condition.  Oh, 
humane  people  of  America,  how  does  this  home  compare  with 
yours? 

Now  come  with  me  away  up  to  the  top  of  yon  bleak,  barren, 
rocky  spur  of  the  Sierras,  where  the  snow  is  on  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  the  cold  winter  rains  are  falling.  Here  is  a 
miserable  shack,  and  in  it  a  gaunt  Indian  woman  and  seven 
children,  half-clad,  each  in  a  single  calico  gown,  reaching  to 
the  knees.  The  lips  of  the  little  children  are  blue  with  cold. 
I  ask,  "Are  all  these  children  yours?"  The  mother  answers  by 
putting  up  three  fingers  and  saying,  "These  three  mine."  "But 
what  about  the  remaining  four?"  I  ask.  Then  the  woman  says, 
"My  sister,  widow.  She  die.  Four  children.  No  mother.  No 
home.     I  take  'em.     My  children  now." 

Christian  people  of  America!  Can  you  match  this  pitiful 
maternal  spirit  of  this  poor  half-starved  pagan  woman  in  bronze  ? 

As  to  the  general  character  of  these  Indians,  I  find  less  crime 
recorded  against  them  than  may  be  found  among  any  10,000 
white  people  in  the  state.  All  of  their  head  men  denounce  the 
saloon-keeper  and  boot-legger  and  pray  for  protection  from  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  that  the  Indian  who  drinks,  and  the  white 
man  who  sells,  may  be  punished. 

They  are  unanimous  in  their  prayer  for  little  pieces  of  land, 
homes,  physicians,  and  Christian  teachers.  No  Christian  and 
no  physician  ever  visits  their  camps.  Their  children  die  quickly. 
There  is  no  sadder  cry  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven  than 
that  of  the  Indian  mother,  as  she  stands  out  on  some  rocky  spur 
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of  the  Sierras,  or  waste  place  in  the  desert,  and  wails  over  the 
death  of  her  child.  These  people  are  all  pagans,  as  much  so 
as  if  they  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa.  When  I  told 
them  the  Gospel  story  the  old  people  looked  upon  me  with 
wondering  eyes  and  said,  "We  have  never  heard  that  story  before. 
.Will  not  someone  come  and  tell  us  more  about  it?" 

I  looked  into  their  character  as  workmen,  and  found  that  they 
constitute  a  very  important  asset  in  the  labor  problem  of  the 
state.  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  find  their  employers  and  get 
reliable  information.  Without  exception,  they  said  that  these 
Indians  were  the  most  honest  and  industrious  wood  choppers, 
hop  pickers  and  pruners,  and  sheep  herders  and  shearers,  that 
ihey  had  ever  employed.  I  saw  no  vagabonds  among  them. 
I  saw  the  men  and  the  women  at  work  when  the  winter  raino 
were  falling,  chopping  wood,  and  weaving  wonderful  baskets. 
.The  women  and  children  especially  have  a  wonderful  artistic 
sense,  and  work  intricate  and  beautiful  designs  from  the  spiritual 
pattern  in  the  loom  of  the  brain.  In  deep  poverty  when  the 
cold  weather  comes  over  these  bleak  parts  of  California,  where 
the  winters  are  as  severe  as  in  northern  New  York,  famine 
often  forces  them  to  sell  to  the  traveling  trader  that  which  cost 
them  months  of  artistic  labor,  for  a  sum  which  if  paid  in  daily 
wage,  would  equal  not  more  than  a  dollar  a  month.  Their  chil- 
dren are  beautiful,  and  we  cannot  but  pity  them,  on  account  of 
their  accursed  heritage  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  At  least 
2.500  of  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of  educational  provision. 
Neither  church,  state,  or  government  can  reach  them  in  their 
widely  scattered  camps,  in  the  deserts,  plains,  and  mountains. 

The  climate  of  California  is  not  all  like  the  beautiful  chromo 
of  the  postal  card.  There  is  climate  there  for  the  Hottentot 
and  for  the  Eskimo.  If  it  be  true  that  in  the  Imperial  valley 
it  is  so  hot  that  they  have  to  feed  their  hens  on  cracked  ice  to 
keep  them  from  laying  boiled  eggs,  it  is  also  true  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  Sierras  it  is  so  cold  that  if  they  had  any  hens  they 
would  have  to  feed  them  on  red  peppers  and  Spanish  tamales 
to  keep  them  from  laying  hailstones. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hopeless  endeavors  of  many  of  these 
people  to  gain  a  footing  for  themselves,  I  would  refer  to  the  story 
of  Ephraim  Cummins,  a  California  Indian,  as  related  by  himself 
at  the  Zyante  Indian  Conference,  held  at  Mt.  Hermon,  California, 
last  July.  In  a  few  words  he  told  of  locating  himself,  building  his 
little  house,  planting  his  little  orchard  and  garden,  in  different 
localities  in  the  foothills,  and  having  the  land  homesteaded  by  white 
men  and  being  evicted  each  time,  thereby  losing  all  his  improve- 
ments. He  was  then  on  his  ninth  experiment,  and  having  no 
horse,  he  was  trying  to  do  his  plowing  by  hand.     In  less  than  one 
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minute  after  he  told  his  pathetic  story,  he  became  the  grateful 
possessor  of  a  good  horse,  the  gift  of  that  noble  woman,  Mrs. 
General  John  Bidwell  of  Chico,  who  herself,  through  forty 
years  of  patient  labor  redeemed  a  tribe  of  native  savages  from 
their  native  paganism,  to  Christian  civilization,  and  now  has  the 
happiness  of  seeing  them  a  prosperous  Christian  community. 
The  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  in  connection  with  my  Indian  work 
in  California,  appears  in  the  two  Indian  Conferences  held  at  Mt. 
Hermon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  California  Indian 
Association,  where  many  of  the  heads  of  these  evicted  bands 
were  present,  and  told  their  pathetic  and  hopeless  story,  of  life- 
long efforts  to  obtain  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  success  of  these  conferences  is  mainly  due  to  the  eflforts  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Gilchrist,  under  whose  wise  direction  a  kind 
of  industrial  Indian  Tuskeegee  is  being  planned.  I  have  also  in 
mind  a  convention  of  friends  of  the  Indians,  at  Mission  Inn,  at 
Riverside.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frank  Miller,  this 
far  famed  hostelry  was  thrown  wide  open  to  notable  people  and 
friends  of  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  150,  who  were  his  guests 
for  three  days.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  heads  of  50 
evicted  bands,  and  for  missionaries,  and  government  workers 
from  the  field.  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University  pre- 
sided. At  the  close  of  the  convention  a  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  convention  was  expressed  in  a 
resolution  which  pledged  its  members  to  continue  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  these  brothers  in  bronze,  until  every  landless  Indian  in 
the  state  of  California  had  a  home.  The  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  Indians  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  is  now 
under  way.  It  provides  for  what  I  might  call  "homes  in  sever- 
alty" on  small  selected  tracts  of  land,  located  in  agricultural 
centers,  where  the  Indians  may  be  aggregated,  schools  established, 
and  Christian  field  matrons  placed  among  them,  while  the  men 
may  go  out  as  common  laborers,  and  earn  their  daily  bread. 
Down  to  date  the  government  has  appropriated  $150,000  to  buy 
land.  Probably  as  much  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
work.  But  the  government  is  not  a  missionary  society,  and  the 
duty  of  sending  missionaries  to  these  people  will  devolve  upon  the 
various  Christian  churches  of  our  land.  The  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Association  is  Christian  to  the  core,  and  does 
pioneer  work. 

Here  then,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  people,  is  the  modern 
man  whose  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  He  is  our  neighbor, 
and  the  Master,  referring  to  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
says  to  us :  "Go  thou,  and  do  likewise."     In  pleading  for  this  man, 
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I  plead  not  alone  for  his  sake^  but  for  our  sake  also^  that  we  may 
cultivate  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Master — His  spirit  of  compas- 
sion. 

O  ye  Americans,  why  do  ye  venerate  and  cherish  with  undying 
devotion  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Take  Godlike  com- 
passion from  that  noble  character,  and  what  have  you  left?  You 
have  lost  your  Lincoln.  Take  it  from  the  adorable  character  of 
Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  what  have  you  left?  You 
have  lost  your  Christ  Will  you  not  cultivate  this  grace,  and 
lend  a  hand  to  save  the  renmant  that  remains  of  these,  our 
unfortimate  brothers  in  bronze.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :    Mr.  Smiley  desires  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  :  A  number  of  persons  who  have  heard 
Dr.  Spining's  stirring  address  may  think  that  there  is  a  bottom- 
less pit  in  California. 

Now  California  is  like  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  Indians  who  in  large  numbers  formerly  occupied  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  either 
been  exterminated  or  mercilessly  driven  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

When  we  acquired  California  from  Mexico  by  conquest,  in 
the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
Indians  should  forever  hold  the  reservations  on  which  they  were 
located,  on  condition  that  they  occupied  them.  In  many  instances 
this  agreement  was  shamefully  violated.  The  Indians  were 
ignorant,  had  no  vote,  not  being  citizens  could  not  testify  in  court, 
and  being  surrounded  by  unprincipled  and  aggressive  settlers 
who  despised  them  and  wanted  their  land  and  water,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  government  to  protect  and  keep  them  from 
being  forcibly  driven  from  their  lands.  But  the  effort  to  better 
their  condition  and  relieve  them  is  not  at  all  new. 

For  twenty-nine  years  I  have  known  the  condition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  and  deeply  deplored  the  situation.  But  during 
all  this  time  there  has  been  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  to  remedy  matters.  The  Indian 
Bureau  has  frequently  sent  out  able  and  conscientious  inspectors 
to  investigate  conditions.  Highminded  men,  like  the  late  Senator 
,  Dawes,  who  labored  untiringly  for  the  cause,  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
and  others  have  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  the  Indians. 

The  early  sentiment  has  been  rapidly  changing  for  the  better. 
A  much  fairer  spirit  towards  the  Indians  has  prevailed  among 
the  better  class  of  whites  in  California.  For  the  nineteen  years 
of  my   residence  in  Redlands  there  has  been  a  live   Indian 
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Association,  a  branch  of  the  National  Indian  Association 
holding  each  winter  a  number  of  meetings  which  I  always  attend. 
This  Association  raises  money  at  every  meeting  and  its  members 
have  frequently  at  their  own  expense  personally  visited  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  in  their  remote  settlements  with  the  purpose  of 
relieving  them.  In  a  number  of  other  towns  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia similar  organizations  exist.  Great  credit  is  due  to  a 
little  band  of  women  at  San  Jose  the  leading  spirit  of  which  is 
Miss  Cornelia  Taber,  formerly  of  New  York  City.  For  several 
years  they  have  sent  out  innumerable  letters  and  documents 
appealing  to  members  of  Congress,  all  officials  connected  with  the 
Indian  service  and  prominent  philanthropic  people  of  influence 
all  over  the  country  for  relief  for  the  Central  and  Northern 
California  Indians.  The  extraordinary  persistence  brought  relief 
two  years  ago  in  the  shape  of  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
of  a  himdred  thousand  dollars  to  furnish  homes  to  homeless 
Indians  and  the  following  year  another  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  an  able,  judicious  and  conscientious  man,  appointed 
as  the  Government  Agent  and  sent  out  to  investigate  the  whole 
question  in  regard  to  the  so-called  "landless  Indians"  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  done  a  splendid  work  as  it  has  never  been  done  before. 
Under  his  thorough  investigation  for  more  than  two  years,  facts 
have  been  brought  to  light  as  they  never  have  been  before.  Rev. 
Dr.  Spining,  who  has  given  us  that  fervent,  picturesque  address, 
citing  harrowing  instances  of  individual  suffering,  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Kelsey,  and  still  more,  has  created  by 
his  numerous  stirring  addresses,  popular  interest  throughout  the 
State.  But  the  strangers  in  this  audience  must  not  conclude  that 
these  isolated  instances  of  suffering  represent  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  California.  Indians 
are  especially  skillful  in  many  branches  of  industry;  the  men  at 
sheep  herding,  olive  and  orange  picking,  ditching,  etc.,  are  in 
demand  at  wages  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day;  the  women, 
many  of  them  too  old  for  other  labor,  make  beautiful  and  valuable 
baskets,  pottery,  and  lace.  The  suffering  of  the  Indians  is  largely 
brought  about  by  unwillingness  to  work.  But  they  must  not  be 
pampered.  If  they  will  not  work  they  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. With  Indians,  as  with  all  races  of  men,  the  best  cure 
for  laziness  is  cold  and  hunger. 

The  important  thing  in  the  management  of  Indians  to-day  is 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  Owing  to  the  peculiarly  favorable  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia labor  is  in  demand  the  whole  year  round  and  when  they 
will  give  up  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  or 
more  by  honest  work  they  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
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It  is  often  stated  that  the  Indians  are  rapidly  dying  off,  but 
careful  statistics  show  that  they  have  held  their  own  for  many 
years.     The  decrease  in  numbers  occurred  many  years  ago. 

During  the  time  since  I  was  appointed  on  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  whenever  need  of  help 
for  the  Indians  has  been  thoroughly  presented,  the  Government 
has  rarely  failed  to  respond  with  a  proper  appropriation.  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race  the  United  States  is  by  far  the  foremost 
government  in  its  generosity  towards  a  conquered  people.  If 
Congress  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  important  to  help  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  still  further,  I  am  sure  we  can  depend  upon 
the  United  States  government  to  render  the  necessary  help. 
(Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Ubtrd  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  October  22d,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  to-day  to  discuss  "  The  Philippines/* 
Our  first  address  will  be  presented  by  a  distinguished  Filipino, 
Seiior  Pablo  Ocampo,  one  of  the  two  Resident  Commissioners 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  FILIPINO 

address   of   SENOR  PABLO   OCAMPO* 

Some  time  during  this  summer  I  was  honored  with  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  this  Conference  and  speak  about  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted  with  a  mixture  of  satis- 
faction and  pride,  and  for  it  I  now  take  pleasure  to  express,  in 
public,  my  sincere  gratitude. 

Since  the  time  allowed  each  speaker  is  limited  I  shall  only 
speak  to  you  of  the  Philippines  in  one  of  its  varied  aspects  and 
in  a  concise  and  superficial  manner. 

The  Philippines,  due  to  its  geographical  configuration,  com- 
prising many  islands,  is  a  dispersed,  separate  and  scattered 
country.  But  in  its  constant,  latent  and  uniform  aspiration,  is 
a  cohesive  whole — b,  people  intensely  orthodox,  compact,  homo- 
geneous, e  pluribiis  unum,  as  I  would  say  of  the  American  Con- 
federation with  reference  to  the  plurality  of  states  with  which 
it  is  composed.  And  that  aspiration,  sacred  in  its  origin,  re- 
generating in  its  means,  great  in  its  finality,  is  the  wish  of  as- 
suming their  own  affairs,  the  vivid  desire  of  being  free  and 
independent.  It  is  absolutely  a  popular  aspiration,  an  ideal 
worshipped  at  all  times,  at  all  places,  and  by  all  classes.  This 
desire  and  anxiety  are  not  a  cry  of  protest  against  the  present 
administration.  No;  the  government  there  is  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  in  a  paternal  and  not  tyrannical  way, 
without  masters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  slaves. 
They  are  neither  impetuosities  nor  intemperances.  They  are 
fulgurations  of  the  mind  and  throbbings  of  the  heart  of  that 
people  who,  although  feeling  themselves  content  under  the  pro- 

*Senor  Ocampo  read  a  short  portion  of  his  address  in  English  and  another  portion  in 
Spanish.  His  interxweterp  Senor  KscaTnil1a,.then  read  the  complete  address  in  Bnslkh.  Bd. 
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tectkm  of  the  United  States,  wish,  nevertheless,  to  live  better, 
to  live  an  independent  life. 

This  ideal  has  been  proclaimed  in  every  form.  Tinged  with 
blood  yesterday,  to-day  it  is  bordered  with  olive  leaves,  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  crowned  with  bright  prospects,  with  hopes  of 
better  days.  About  this,  unquestionably  evident,  there  is  no 
argument.  But  should  it  still  be  unknown  here,  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  of  it  once  and  for  all. 

There  is  a  question,  though,  that  has  become  the  subject  of 
systematic  controversy  and  about  which  arguments  of  varied 
tones  and  colors  are  being  adduced  orally  and  written,  in  the 
press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books,  publicly  and  privately.  This 
question  is  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  independence,  a 
controversy  which,  revolving  round  an  imaginary  axis,  induces 
one  to  advance  hypotheses  of  impossible  realization,  a  repealer 
of  the  capacity  actually  possessed  by  the  Filipino  people. 

This  capacity  is  denied  them  completely,  although  it  is  said 
that  they  will  be  capable  of  governing  themselves  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  It  seems  that  this  criterion  is  based  on  the 
standards  of  civilization  attained  by  those  nations  now  forming 
the  international  powers,  believing  candidly  that  the  Philippines, 
after  such  number  of  years  had  elapsed,  would  have  accomplished 
so  rapid  strides  as  to  place  her  on  the  same  level  as  any  of  the 
aforesaid  nations.  Nothing  could  be  more  childish  and  utopical, 
because,  if  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  there 
exists  at  present  a  proportion,  say,  of  lOO  to  lo  in  civilization 
and  culture,  at  the  expiration  of  15  or  20  years  that  proportion, 
either  effected  by  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression,  would 
be  the  same.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Philippines 
had  attained  the  100  mark ;  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  progressed  in  the  same  proportion;  that  is,  she 
would  be  equaled  to  1,000,  unless  she  remains  stationary,  which 
is  foolish  to  presume.  Now,  tell  me,  do  you  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  both  countries  ever  coinciding  in  their  standards  of 
civilization  as  to  place  the  minor  one  in  the  same  footing  with 
the  other? 

A  day  will  come  when  the  islanders  will  claim  the  same  degree 
of  civilization  and  culture  as  that  possessed  by  the  United  States 
to-day.  But  then  independence  would  be  denied  to  them  just 
the  same,  under  pretext  of  incapacity,  a  conclusion  which  will 
be  drawn  from  the  higher  standard  of  advancement  attained  by 
the  United  States  in  the  race  for  progress  and  enlightenment. 
Unless  a  better  view  of  the  question  is  taken,  the  whole  affair 
reminds  me  of  Penelope's  robe. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  demand  from  the  Filipinos  qualities 
and  virtues  exhibited  by  any  of  the  peoples  regarded  as  civilized. 
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You  certainly  would  not  expect  that  my  people  should  commence 
where  others  end.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  composed  a 
republic  of  men  of  common  complexion,  not  of  the  type  imag- 
ined by  Diogenes;  therefore,  unable  to  comply  with  demands 
humaniy  impossible.  We  are  an  integral  part  of  humanity,  with 
no  other  difference  than  that  of  the  color  of  our  skin. 

Even  the  founders  of  this  Republic  had  to  undergo  a  trial  in 
the  initial  period  of  your  history,  a  trial  which  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  evade.  Those  thirteen  original  colonies,  feeling 
themselves  strong  and  capable,  did  not  indulge  in  useless  argu- 
ments, because  Maryland  was  a  Catholic  colony,  Virginia  an 
Anglican,  Massachusetts  a  Puritan,  the  Carolinas  aristocrats, 
and  Pennsylvania  a  democrat.  Without  losing  time  in  useless 
discussion  as  to  the  most  ideological  form  of  constitution,  they 
adopted  what  there  was  already  framed,  and,  using  whatever 
material  they  could  dispose  then,  they  founded  the  great  North 
American  nation,  for  which  days  of  splendor  followed  the  initial 
period  of  its  infancy.  This  nation,  progressing  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner,  is  to-day  the  greatest,  the  most  progressive, 
the  standard  bearer  of  modem  democracy,  marvellously  great. 

Look  back  into  your  past;  compare  it  with  the  present  and 
you  will  see  how  fruitless  it  is  to  draw  parallels  when  there  is 
such  a  wide  difference  between  one  epoch  and  another,  as  much 
as  to  make  a  point  of  comparison  impossible. 

The  same  fate,  though  in  smaller  scale,  is  reserved  for  the 
Philippines,  called  upon  as  a  young  country  to  rise,  progress 
and  advance  through  the  force  of  biological  laws,  in  the  same 
manner  as  people  who,  worn  with  age,  decrepit,  are  doomed 
to  see  their  decadence,  their  caducity. 

It  is  an  admitted  truth  that  the  only  fruitful  field  for  the 
culture  of  the  art  of  governing  is  the  thorny,  though  inevitable, 
field  of  trial.  There  are  not  a  few,  however,  who  contend  that, 
because  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
like  such  nations  as  are  considered  at  the  head  of  the  world  in 
their  economic  standing,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
stand  alone,  pre-establishing,  thus,  the  absurd  theory  that  coun- 
tries not  in  a  flourishing  condition,  economically,  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  dependent  life.  We  have  this  theory  graphically 
annulled  by  facts  which  convince  the  most  skeptic  of  believers. 
Look  at  the  community  of  independent  states  of  the  world  labor- 
ing for  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness;  are  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  majority,  or  are  they  in  the  minority?  How  often 
do  we  find,  among  the  crevices  of  ruins,  plants  with  fragrant 
flowers  shooting  forth  to  reveal  that  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty 
are  for  all,  in  every  land  and  for  all  races! 

Have  we  not  witnessed  how  many  things,  reputed  as  impos- 
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sible  in  the  past,  have  turned  into  palpable  realities?  Who  would 
have  imagined  that  man,  impelled  by  the  laws  of  progress  which 
make  the  htunan  race  march  onward,  would  exercise  dominion 
in  the  regions  of  the  sidereal  world?  A  vain  chimera,  many 
would  have  exclaimed!  Nevertheless,  Edison,  Marconi  and 
others  are  to-day  in  possession  of  means  which,  vibrating  in  the 
ethereal  elements,  afford  an  immense  utility  to  the  universe. 

Some  people  allege  that  the  Philippine  Islands  ought  first  to 
upbuild  its  economic  condition  in  order  to  insure  an  independent 
life.  The  Filipinos,  convinced  of  the  contrary,  beUeve  that,  after 
securing  their  political  independence,  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  ameliorate  their  economic  condition,  for  then  they 
could  develop  and  improve  things  in  a  manner  more  suited  to 
their  needs,  their  uses,  customs,  idiosyncrasies,  civilization  and 
laws,  not  forgetting,  though,  to  mould  them  after  the  require- 
ments of  modem  culture.  The  means  is  made  by  some  the 
finality,  while  others  make  of  this  the  means.  It  is  a  case  of 
reciprocal  transposition. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  is  ever  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  Filipinos.  Had  the  United  States  remained  up  to  this 
date  a  colony  of  England,  she  most  assuredly  would  not  have 
attained  the  position  she  now  enjoys  among  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  great  virtues  of  her  sons.  What 
she  is  to-day  is  all  the  result  of  her  own  efforts,  acquired  since 
her  freedom  from  foreign  interference,  since  she  found  herself 
with  the  opportunities  to  promote  the  develbpment  of  her  nat- 
ural wealth,  unobstructed,  without  hindrances  of  any  kind. 

There  are  some  low-spirited  men  who  fear  that,  once  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  set  free,  they  would  become  the  prey  of 
some  of  the  powers  at  present  struggling  for  supremacy  in  the 
Far  East,  owing  to  their  peculiar  geographical  situation. 

These  fears  would  have  been  easily  justified  in  those  times  when 
transgressions  of  the  rights  of  people  used  to  occur  with  im- 
punity, when 'crimes  of  lesse-social-dignity  were  committed  with 
delectation.  But  nowadays,  when  progress  and  civilization  have 
triumphed  over  barbarism;  when  universal  peace  is  sincerelv 
advocated  by  those  nations  that  are  more  apt  to  alter  it;  now 
that  the  most  powerful  countries,  by  means  of  neutralization 
treaties,  make  weak  nations  stand  by  themselves,  unmolested, 
like  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Dukedom  of  Luxemburg,  etc., 
whose  independence  is  guaranteed  by  the  signatory  powers; 
now  that  none  expects  a  repetition  of  the  case  of  Poland  who, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  was  uncapable  of  governing 
herself,  was  made  the  booty  of  certain  nations,  a  deed  told  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  cry  of  protest  and  indignation 
against  that  ignominious  act  of  days  gone  by;  now,  I  repeat. 
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that  the  excesses  of  the  chancellories  of  egotism  are  repressed 
by  international  treaties,  such  fears  have  no  reason  to  exist. 

To  strengthen  my  assertion  with  something  closely  related 
to  it,  allow  me  to  mention  here  the  meritorious  work  of  the 
Hag^e  Conference,  which,  in  the  end,  will  succeed  in  putting  a 
stop  to  territorial  exploitation,  trampling  of  rights  and  violation 
of  properties.  These  efforts  of  the  Hague  Conference  find  an 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  which  held 
its  15th  Conference  last  month. 

At  this  conference  the  delegates  of  all  the  Parliaments  of  the 
world,  amid  the  most  complete  harmony  and  fraternity,  and,  after 
luminous  discussions  resolved  that,  the  question  of  establishing 
a  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  to  settle  international  mis- 
understandings will  be  definitely  laid  before  the  next  Hague 
Conference.  Furthermore,  it  resolved,  that  obligatory  inter- 
vention by  all  signatory  powers  will  take  place  when  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  is  unable  to  decide.  Therefore,  from  now  on,  the 
period  of  despotism  and  plunder  can  be  considered  ended,  and 
when  the  hour  comes  for  the  Philippine  Islands  to  shine,  as  an 
additional  star  in  the  heavens  of  international  civilization,  she 
will  shine  brilliantly  and  without  discontinuance. 

Returning  again  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Filipinos  are 
fit  for  independence  or  not,  a  fitness  which  some  for  purposes 
of  their  own,  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  facts  have  eloquently  shown  and  proven  the  capacity  of 
my  people.  An  evidence  in  support  of  this,  and  which  no  (xie 
would  dare  challenge,  is  the  fact  that  the  government  established 
there  has  marched  onward  with  insuperable  success.  No  politi- 
cal organization,  nor  economic  or  administrative  institution  has 
been  created  there  that  has  not  justified  its  object  when  the  re- 
sponse from  the  natives,  in  whatever  capacity  they  figured,  was 
found  to  surpass  the  average  expectation.  New  as  the  system  is 
to  us,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  which  could  be  considered  a 
failure  by  the  strictest  critic. 

This  encouraging  result,  obtained  in  such  a  short  time,  leads 
one  to  make  the  following  conclusions:  That  is  either  due  to 
the  system  of  government  established  there  by  the  Americans,  or 
to  the  special  conditionality  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  If  it  is 
the  first,  it  proves  the  actual  fitness  of  the  Filipinos,  resulting 
from  the  success  of  the  Philippine  Gk)vernment,  a  system  which 
has  been  entirely  assimilated  by  the  inhabitants.  If  it  were  the 
second,  it  strengthens  our  argument;  that  is,  it  proves  to  evi- 
dence the  capacity  I  was  trying  to  show  and  which  here  is  a  con- 
sequence of  its  proper  virtuality. 

Everyone  knows  at  heart,  that  the  United  States  are  not  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  or  enslaving  the  Fili- 
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pinos,  but  to  educate  them.  No  one  doubts  that  those  undertak- 
ing to  educate  the  islanders  have  an  object  in  view,  and  this  is 
not  to  exploit  them,  but  to  free  them,  to  emancipate  them.  If 
this  is  so,  why  is  it  that  certain  mean  individuals,  uncharitable 
characters,  brand  the  natives  with  the  gratuitous  qualification  of 
ingratitude,  whenever  the  Filipinos  speak  or  work  for  independ- 
ence? Every  manifestation  of  this  sentiment  should  be  heartily 
welcome,  if  the  aims  of  the  United  States  are  as  stated  above. 
What  teacher  would  not  feel  proud  of  his  pupils  if  he  finds  that 
they  answer  to  the*  requirements  of  his  plan  and  succeed  to  carry 
out  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  less  time  than  he  expected  ? 

The  aspiration  for  independence  is  a  general  sentiment  all  over 
the  islands,  and  although  the  Filipinos  would  wish  to  have  it  to- 
day, were  it  possible,  their  true  representation,  the  Philippine  As- 
sembly, through  its  Speaker,  confirmed  this  general  aspiration  in 
the  closing  speech  delivered  by  him  in  Manila,  last  June.  This 
declaration,  instead  of  presenting  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or 
a  bill,  as  it  seems  logical  and  consistent,  was  only  mentioned  as  a 
cherished  hope  that  final  emancipation  is  the  goal  looked  upon  by 
the  Filipinos,  an  ambition  which  has  all  the  characters  of  a  rite. 

I  mention  this  very  significant  fact  to  corroborate  my  former 
assertion  that  the  aspiration  for  independence  is  not  mere  impetu- 
osity, neither  is  it  radicalism  or  demagogy.  The  way  it  was  made 
public,  the  solemn  form  in  which  the  Speaker  of  our  Assembly 
announced  it,  shows  his  wisdom,  tact  and  sound  judgment.  And 
all  of  this  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  the  fitness  of  my  people  who, 
calm  and  filled  with  hopes,  confidently  expects  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States,  without  commotion,  without  impatience,  without 
upheaval,  the  verdict  she  will  pronounce  on  our  cause,  a  legiti- 
mate one  in  all  respects. 

Allow  me,  in  closing  my  speech,  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of 
my  countrymen,  and  myself,  the  sincere  salutation  which  we  ex- 
tend to  this  altruistic  association,  one  that  has  no  equal  in  the 
world  for  its  noble  aims  and  purposes.  Permit  me  also  to  frame 
a  respectful  request  that  you  aid  us  in  the  realization  of  the  great 
American  ideal  of  freeing  the  Filipino  people,  so  that  the  statue 
which  majestically  stands  upon  the  waves  of  New  York  harbour, 
illuminating  the  world  with  only  one  torch,  should  also  shine  its 
light  upon  that  archipelago  with  light  of  liberty,  thereby  enabling 
each  Filipino  to  say,  as  the  Romans  of  old,  with  head  uplifted, 
with  dignity  and  honor.  Noli  me  tangere,  civis  Philippinus  sum, 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  the  Hon.  Mason 
S.  Stone,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  recently  for  some  years.  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Manila. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES— AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MASON  S.  STONE 

In  considering  the  opportunities  the  Philippines  afford  the 
United  States,  certain  obstinate  conditions  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  first  of  these  is  Spanish  influence.  As  you  know,  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  been  under  Spanish  control  and  domina- 
tion for  three  hundred  years,  and  during  this  time  various  social, 
civic  and  economic  ideas  have  been  grafted  upon  them.  But  as 
these  ideas  are  not  growths  from  within,  but  rather  grafts  from 
without,  they  are  not  permanent  and  can  be  easily  supplanted. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  supplanting  is  going  on  is  indicated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  introduction  of  English. 

After  ten  yeais  of  American  occupation,  the  policemen  and 
cocheros  of  Manila  understand  and  speak  more  English  than  the 
poUceman  and  gharry  drivers  of  Calcutta  after  one  hundred  years 
of  English  influence.  In  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
American  public-school  system  more  children  were  speaking  Eng- 
lish than  were  speaking  Spanish  after  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule. 

The  second  condition,  and  one  that  is  unchangeable,  is  the 
climate.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  in  the  Torrid  zone  and  all 
the  enervating  effects  of  the  tropics  obtain.  It  is  a  climate  in 
which  a  man  from  the  Temperate  zone  cannot  live  without  danger, 
and  it  will  require  several  generations  to  produce  a  type  that  can 
live  there  with  impunity.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  climate  is 
too  severe  in  its  gentleness,  or  too  gentle  in  its  severity,  but  it 
produces  a  weakness  of  body,  a  lassitude  of  spirit,  and  an  almost 
incorrigible  apathy  toward  work.  Therefore  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  a  hardy,  industrious  and 
frugal  yeomanry  under  these  conditions. 

Then  there  is  a  third  condition,  that  of  race.  The  Philippine 
people  are  of  Malay  stock,  and  this  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
whole  range  of  moral  obliquities.  They  are  not  so  immoral  as 
unmoral.  This  is  true  of  the  entire  Malay  race.  On  account  of 
unmorality,  there  never  has  been  erected  on  a  Malay  foundation 
any  great,  powerful  and  permanent  state.  But  the  prepotency  of 
the  Malay  is  rapidly  being  neutralized  by  the  infusion  of  other 
blood,  and  out  of  the  mixture  there  is  coming  forth  a  more  vig- 
orous, a  more  prosperous,  and  a  more  intelligent  people.  You 
may  take  any  fifty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  archipelago  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  them  will  carry  in  their  veins  some  of  the 
blood  of  other  stock  than  Malay,  and  this  is  the  great  hope  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Now,  with  these  conditions  in  mind,  possibly  we  can  under- 
stand the  opportunities  better.    Some  have  loudly  enlarged  upon 
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the  great  commercial  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  United 
States  in  holding  the  Philippines.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  they  will 
ever  be  an  EI  Dorado  to  us.  The  archipelajgo,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
a  virgin  country.  There  are  no  commercial  facilities,  and  there 
cannot  be  trade  and  industries  unless  there  are  commercial 
means.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
build  highways,  construct  railroads,  erect  buildings,  light  harbors 
and  provide  docks ;  and  the  United  States  should  bear  the  pater- 
nal part  in  this  investment.  But  on  account  of  the  large  invest- 
ment necessary,  I  doubt  whether  the  United  States  will  ever  re- 
ceive any  very  large  dividends. 

Furthermore,  to  consider  the  commercializing  of  the  islands  as 
an  opportunity  seems  to  me  very  questionable  ethics;  it  is  too 
sordid  and  too  selfish.  It  was  bad  enough  to  put  upon  that  found- 
ling archipelago  a  crippling  and  unjustifiable  tariff  rate,  without 
exploiting  it  for  commercial  purposes. 

So  far  as  opportunities  are  concerned,  we  have:  i.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  a  weak  and  belated  people.  Man  is  an  exog- 
enous creature,  he  grows  by  outward  expression,  but  he  never 
can  attain  his  highest  expression  of  life  unless  he  has  freedom  and 
latitude.  Whatever  is  true  of  man  is  likewise  true  of  a  race. 
The  Filipino  people  have  never  had  a  chance  or  opportunity,  they 
have  lived  under  the  most  galling  restrictions ;  their  powers  have 
been  atrophied,  their  ideals  and  ideas  have  been  distorted,  and 
their  life  and  growth  have  been  retarded.  Any  people  living 
under  the  condition  under  which  they  have  lived  would  certainly 
be  stultified  and  stupefied.  Bue  we  have  them  on  our  hands.  We 
do  not  know  whether  they  came  to  us  accidentally  or  providen- 
tially, but  it  is  our  duty  to  assume  that  they  came  to  us  provi- 
dentially, and  our  duty  will  never  be  performed  until  we  deter- 
mine this  fact.  It  may  be  possible  for  us  to  see  our  way  by  a 
comparison  of  conditions.  They  are  seven  or  eight  millions ;  we 
are  seventy  or  eighty  millions.  They  are  weak  and  poor,  without 
commercial  advantages  and  without  means  of  development ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  building  the  biggest  vessels,  we  are  run- 
ning the  fastest  trains,  we  are  growing  the  greatest  crops,  we 
are  opening  the  largest  avenues,  we  are  amassing  the  highest 
wealth,  we  are  living  under  the  freest  government,  and  we  are 
enjoying  life  to  the  full.  Friends,  is  it  not  possible  for  us  who 
are  many,  out  of  our  abundance  to  give  assistance  to  these  few  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  from  our  freedom  and  strength  to  lift  up,  to 
encourage  them?  Is  not  this  an  opportunity  for  us  to  give  hu- 
manity's response  to  humanity's  call  ? 

Another  opportunity  is  that  of:  2.  Testing  the  Republican 
Form  of  Government.  Our  government  is  the  flower  of  modem 
times.    It  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin,  English  in  its  birth,  and 
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American  in  its  highest  development.  It  has  grown  up  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  among  a  peculiar  people, — a  people  who  are 
intelligent,  liberty-loving,  and  self-governing;  but  it  must  yet  be 
determined  whether  our  government  is  applicable  to  a  people  of 
antipodal  ideas  and  of  different  governmental  experience.  Never- 
theless we  believe  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment are  basic  and  eternal,  and  carry  enough  of  the  salient  and 
indispensable  elements  so  that  it  can  be  applied  successfully  to  the 
Filipino  people.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  Filipi- 
nos themselves  are  a  people  ambitious  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment, to  seek  avenues  of  self-expression,  and  to  legislate  for  their 
own  welfare.  I  acknowledge  that  they  are  callow  in  many  re- 
spects, that  they  are  untried  and  inexperienced,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  teach  them  the  sacredness  of  the 
oath,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  responsibility  of  office,  the 
principles  of  government,  the  subordination  of  self  to  the  common 
good.  But  some  of  us  in  the  homeland  need  to  learn  these  things 
also. 

While  these  opportunities,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  local  and 
insular,  there  are  two  opportunities  which  are  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. They  are:  i.  The  Extension  of  Trade.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  exploitation  of  any  weak  or  unfortunate  people ;  but,  rather, 
to  enter  legitimately  into  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  alongside 
with  the  other  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  There  are  large 
areas  where  neither  European  nor  American  trade  has  yet  pene- 
trated to  any  large  degree,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  share  in 
that  trade.  The  Philippine  Islands  afford  us  an  opportunity  in 
this  respect  because  it  affords  us  a  storage  place  or  emporium, 
and  also  moves  us  right  up  to  the  front  gates  of  those  far-off  na- 
tions. This  opportunity  is  to  be  accentuated  by  the  Panama 
Canal.  When  that  canal  is  finished  there  will  pass  through  it  the 
g^eat  argosies  of  the  seas ;  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  continent 
will  turn  toward  the  gulf ;  great  inland  waterways  will  be  opened 
up,  and  great  ships  of  trade  will  pass  from  Duluth  to  Calcutta, 
from  Omaha  to  Yokohama,  from  Pittsburg  to  Pekin.  Eventu- 
ally we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  products  of  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  manufactures  of  our  eastern  seaboard  to  the 
far-off  nations,  and,  in  letum,  we  will  receive  the  rich  fabrics  and 
choice  utensils  of  India  and  Cathay,  and,  while  we  enjoy  the  spoils 
of  the  East,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give  them  something 
better. 

This  leads  to  the  last  opportunity :  2.  Giving  to  the  Far  East 
the  Ideals,  Principles  and  Institutions  for  which  we  stand.  A 
few  years  ago  it  almost  seemed  that  the  contest  for  the  mastery  of 
the  Pacific  was  going  to  lie  between  the  Slav  of  Russia,  repre- 
senting Absolutism;  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  America,  repre- 
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senting  liberty.  To-day  it  seems  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
test it  is  going  to  be  between  the  Mongolian  representing  con- 
servatism, and  the  Anglo-Saxon  representing  progress ! 

But  let  us  hope  that  there  is  to  be  no  contest — no  collision; 
but,  rather,  a  happy  meeting  of  the  East  and  the  West,  a  union 
of  the  elements,  a  fusion  of  the  races,  and  out  of  the  fusion 
that  there  may  come  forth  a  greater,  a  better,  and  a 
stronger  people.  We  can  give  much,  and  we  can  receive  much. 
We  can  learn  much  from  the  ingenuity  and  forethought  and  versa- 
tility of  the  Japanese ;  we  can  learn  much  from  the  cheerfulness 
and  patience  and  industry  of  the  Chinese;  we  can  learn  much 
from  the  complacency  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindu ;  and  we 
can  learn  much  from  the  art  and  grace  of  the  Filipino. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  give  much.  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  ideals  of  right  living,  principles  of  right  govern- 
ment, and  institutions  that  shall  inculcate  these  ideas  and  these 
principles.  Our  great  contribution  will  be  liberty.  This  principle 
of  liberty  was  bom  on  the  battlefield  of  Hastings,  it  has  congealed 
all  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and  made  the  march  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grand  and  triumphant.  It  may  be  the  solution  of  the  great 
Eastern  question.  Every  nation  that  has  come  to  power  and 
prominence  has  attained  its  position  through  some  great  over-mas- 
tering idea.  That  of  the  Egyptian  was  light ;  that  of  the  Persian. 
life;  that  of  the  Hebrew,  purity;  that  of  the  Grecian,  beauty; 
that  of  the  Roman,  justice ;  but  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  liberty. 

Now  the  Union  Jack,  which  represents  the  Eastern  wing  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  floats  over  Tasmania,  Australia,  Borneo, 
Fiji  and  Hong  Kong;  while  the  Stars-and-Stripes,  which  repre- 
sent the  Western  wing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vrace,  floats  over 
Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa  an  1  the  Philippines.  But  these  two  great 
wings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must  be  brought  into  harmonious 
action  and  convey  to  the  far-off  peoples  of  the  Orient  the  elements 
of  a  righteous  government,  the  principles  of  a  higher  estate  and 
the  alchemy  of  a  better  life.  Inasmuch  as  liberty  is  the  vital  force 
of  our  principles,  the  essential  element  of  our  ideals,  and  the 
foundation  of  our  institutions,  I  believe  the  United  States  is  able 
to  project  itself  into  the  Far  East  as  a  tremendous  force  for 
good,  to  assist  those  distant  people  in  solving  their  social  and 
governmental  problems,  to  act  as  a  lever  to  lift  them  out  of  the  fog 
belt  of  ignorance  and  degradation  up  into  the  sunlit  places  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  This  same  principle  will  operate  to- 
ward the  emancipation  of  all  peoples,  and  will  bring  universal 
peace. 

In  closing  let  me  say  I  believe  the  time  will  soon  come,  through 
the  application  of  this  principle,  when  we  shall  have  a  universal 
treaty,  a  universal  coin,  a  universal  postage;  and  I  trust  the  time 
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will  also  come  when  we  shall  have  a  universal  religion — a 
universal  brotherhood ;  and  then  the  earth  will  be  girt  about  with 
the  splendors  and  triumphs  of  a  universal  peace.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  of  Albany, 
formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court,  will  now 
address  us. 

THE  FRIARS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    JOHN    T.    MCDONOUGH 

Although  the  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  1521  by 
the  noted  Spanish  navigator,  Magellan,  the  time  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  was  so  taken  up  with  other  questions  that  he  gave 
no  attention  to  these  far-away  islands;  in  fact,  they  were  not 
officially  annexed  to  Spain  until  fifty  years  after  they  were  dis- 
covered, when  Charles,  weary  of  wars,  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  II,  after  whom  the  islands 
were  named  "the  Philippines." 

Philip  became  interested  in  the  archipelago,  and  caused  an 
expedition  to  be  dispatched  to  it  from  Mexico,  then  called  New 
Spain.  It  consisted  of  five  ships  and  four  hundred  troops,  com- 
manded by  a  distinguished  colonial  pioneer,  Legaspi,  an  able 
statesman  and  brave  soldier.  Accompanying  this  expedition 
were  six  Augustinian  friars,  under  the  leadership  of  Padre 
Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a  veteran  captain  in  the  late  Emperor's  navy. 

This  expedition  landed  in  the  Island  of  Cebu  in  1565.  The 
natives  at  first  received  the  Spaniards  with  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, but  in  time,  owing  to  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  Legaspi 
and  Urdaneta,  this  unfriendly  feeling  was  overcome,  treaties 
of  peace  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs,  settlements  were 
established,  the  friars  began  their  work  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity,  and  met  with  such  success  that  new  fields  were 
sought,  and  within  five  years  the  city  of  Manila  was  founded, 
and  Philip  II  was  acknowledged  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the  islands. 

When  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  the  total  native  population 
qf  the  Philippine  Islands  was  estimated  to  be  500,000,  belonging, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Malay  race — uncultured,  unchristian 
and  uncivilized,  savage  and  warlike,  many  of  them  being  even 
cannibals. 

Spain  never  colonized  the  islands  to  any  great  extent  and 
never  greatly  profited  by  their  possession.  Indeed,  the  principal 
object  of  Legaspi  and  Urdaneta  was  not  trade  and  commerce, 
but  rather  to  christianize  the  natives,  to  reclaim  them  from  sav- 
agery and  to  establish  among  them  respect  for  the  laws,  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  people  of  Spain.     So,  many  years 
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elapsed  before  more  troops  were  sent  out  from  Spain,  for  the 
work  of  the  friars,  many  of  whom  in  the  meantime  had  gone 
out  to  the  islands,  was  carried  on  with  commendable  zeal  and 
marked  success,  and  without  encountering  great  hostility. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  by  Spanish  states- 
men to  abandon  the  Archipelago,  because  its  possession  was  not 
profitable,  but  the  friars  protested,  saying  that  there  were  souls 
there  to  be  saved,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  the  natives. 

I  confess  that  I  went  to  the  islands  prejudiced  against  these 
friars,  because  of  the  adverse  reports  in  circulation  here;  but 
after  personal  experience  and  observation,  after  examination  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  Archipelago,  and  after  personally  ob- 
serving the  fruits  of  their  labor,  I  modified  my  views  very  much. 

Had  they  faults?  They  would  be  superhuman  if  they  had 
not.  Did  any  of  them  bring  discredit  to  their  sacred  calling? 
Doubtless  they  did ;  but  let  us,  while  we  regret  such  actions,  be 
charitable  and  not  condemn  all  for  the  sins  of  a  few.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that,  occasionally  in  our  own  country,  clergymen 
disgrace  their  sacred  calling  and  bring  humiliation  on  their  con- 
gregations. Would  it  not  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  condemn  the 
whole  body  because  of  the  wrongfcil  acts  of  those  who  had  not 
the  strength  or  the  courage  to  resist  temptation? 

Let  us  then  look  upon  the  bright  side  of*  the  picture ;  let  us 
seek  after  and  dwell  upon  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  that 
these  men  did  in  that  distant  land.  Let  us  consider  the  marvel- 
ous changes  for  the  better  they  brought  about  in  the  islands, 
the  blessings  and  benefits  conferred  upon  the  people. 

The  Augustinian  friars  began  their  work  among  the  natives 
in  1571,  and  continued  it  successfully  down  to  the  insurrection 
against  the  Insular  Spanish  Government  in  1896.  During  these 
325  years,  they  founded  no  less  than  242  towns,  in  which  they 
recently  had  the  care  of  2,000,000  of  souls.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Franciscans,  who  entered  the  islands  in  1577,  and  founded 
194  towns,  and  finally  had  to  look  after  1,000,000  souls.  In 
1 581,  the  Jesuits  opened  their  schools  in  Manila;  and  the  Do- 
minicans took  up  the  good  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  six 
years  later. 

The  friars  not  only  looked  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people,  but  they  also  looked  out  for  their  bodily  necessities  and 
comforts.  They  taught  the  natives  the  arts  of  agriculture,  lived 
among  them,  learned  their  dialects  and  taught  and  preached  in 
those  dialects. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  rice  was  the  principal  product. 
The  friars  introduced  and  taught  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com, 
indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  many 
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kinds  of  fruit.  They  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  themselves, 
and  caused  the  same  to  be  improved  and  leased  to  native  tenants 
on  easy  terms.  These  lands  were  not  rented  at  so  many  dollars 
per  acre,  as  is  the  custom  with  us,  but  were  let  under  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  tenants  first  obtained  sufficient  to  enable  them 
and  their  families  to  live  frugally,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
produce  was  shared  between  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

The  total  holdings  of  agricultural  land  acquired  by  all  the 
friar  orders  during  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  was  valued 
at  and  was  taken  over  by  our  Government  for  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  A  single  religious  corporation  in  New  York 
city  is  said  to  own  property  of  the  value  of  $50,000,000 ;  so  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  friars  were  not  as  grasping  and 
greedy  as  many  think  they  were. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  principal  object  of  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Christianity,  and  only 
incidentally  for  the  production  of  wealth.  In  the  latest  history 
of  the  Philippines,  written  by  Blair  and  Robertson,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated:  "The  Spanish  policy 
was  aimed  to  preserve  and  civilize  the  native  races,  and  not  to 
establish  a  new  home  for  Spaniards,  and  hence  the  colonial 
legislation  provided  elaborate  safeguards  for  the  Indians.  *  *  * 
The  work  wrought  in  the  Philippine  Islands  raised  Malay  tribes 
to  Christian  civilization,  and  secured  for  them  as  happy  and 
peaceful  an  existence  on  ajs  high  a  plane  as  has  yet  been  attained 
by  any  people  of  color  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  by  any  Orientals, 
for  any  such  time." 

In  pursuance  of  the  humane  and  Christian  policy  described 
by  these  historians,  the  religious  orders  subdued  the  savage  spirit 
of  the  people,  elevated  the  status  of  women,  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented divorce,  established  the  Christian  family,  and  the  natives 
became  a  simple,  honest  and  earnest  God-fearing  people. 

The  friars  induced  the  Emperor  to  cause  a  law  to  be  enacted 
prohibiting  the  enslavement  of  natives;  they  protected  the  poor 
against  the  rich;  they  often  took  sides  with  the  people,  even 
against  the  civil  authorities;  they  established  primary  schools 
for  the  masses  in  every  parish,  training  schools  for  teachers,  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas,  several  colleges,  academies,  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  finally  they  met  in  this  far  eastern  Archipelago 
and  turned  back  the  tide  of  Mohammedanism. 

That  the  people  of  the  islands  have  been  well  cared  for,  pre- 
served and  elevated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
the  original  number  of  the  population — half  a  million — ^there  are 
to-day  in  the  Archipelago  about  8,000,000  of  Filipinos,  and  of 
these  7,000,000  are  Catholics,  the  only  large  body  of  Christian 
Asiatics  existing  in  modem  times. 
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These  results  were  brought  about  by  long,  patient  and  con- 
tinuous teaching;  by  the  zeal,  discipline  and  self-sacrifice  of 
tireless  missionaries,  laboring  in  the  torrid  zone,  amidst  crude, 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  surroundings.  These  friars  were 
not  there  for  weeks  nor  months.  They  did  not  ask  the  question 
so  often  asked  now:  "When  are  you  going  home?"  They  were 
there  for  life,  and  their  life  work  was  a  work  of  love. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  crescent  went  down  before 
the  cross  at  the  siege  of  Granada  only  to  be  raised  again  and 
the  struggle  renewed  a  hundred  years  later  in  the  Philippines. 
There  the  Spaniards  again  encountered  Mohammedans  whom, 
on  account  of  their  creed  and  color,  they  likened  to  the  Moors 
of  Spain,  and  hence  called  them  Moros;  and  for  three  hundred 
years  this  struggle  for  supremacy  continued,  and  remained  un- 
settled in  Mindanao  when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  These  Moros  constitute  to-day  the  principal  body  of 
non-Christiail  people  in  the  islands. 

But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1869  caused  many 
changes  in  the  Philippines.  That  waterway  brought  them  within 
thirty  days'  sail  of  Spain,  and  enabled  many  Spaniards  to  emi- 
grate to  the  islands  who  would  not  or  could  not  take  the  long 
and  expensive  trip  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  of  the 
eflFects  of  this  emigration  was  to  cause  an  awakening  of  many 
natives  from  their  blissful  state  of  mediaeval  paternalism.  This 
awakening  did  not  always  bring  happiness,  but  it  certainly 
brought  about  important  changes. 

The  revolutionary  political  views  then  prevalAt  on  the  Penin- 
sula of  Spain  were  widely  propagated  in  the  islands.  The  Bar- 
celona anarchist  was  as  bitter  and  relentless  a  hater  of  existing 
governments  then  as  he  is  to-day;  and  he  looked  upon  church- 
men as  especially  implacable  foes. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  Philippines,  because 
there  existed  there  a  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  friars 
who  were  to  a  limited  extent  governmental  agents,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preserving  peace  and  loyalty  in  the  pueblos,  became 
obnoxious  to  both  natives  and  foreigners  who  professed  a  desire 
for  an  independent  Filipino  government. 

The  work  of  the  secret  political  societies  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  an  association  called  the  Katapunan,  which  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions. 
This  organization  gained  rapidly  in  numbers  and  spread  speedily 
through  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the  teachings  and  practices 
of  this  society,  the  country  in  1896,  two  years  before  our  war 
with  Spain,  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  were  hastily  summoned  from  Spain,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  two  years'  war  which  followed. 
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The  Filipinos  were  led  by  Aguinaldo.  At  times  they  fought 
bravely  and  successfully.  Churches  and  convents  were  burned; 
hundreds  of  friars  were  driven  from  their  provincial  homes  into 
the  cities,  and  many  were  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

During  this  rebellion  and  the  insurrection  that  followed  against 
the  United  States,  40  friars  were  killed  and  over  four  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  These  captives  were  subsequently  rescued  and 
set  at  liberty  by  the  United  States  authorities. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  visited  the  Philippines,  and  after 
carefully  looking  into  the  matter  wrote  home  to  the  effect  that 
the  Filipinos  were  then  fit  for  independence.  When  I  read  this 
statement  in  his  published  letter,  I  asked  myself  who  fitted  them 
for  independence?  Who  had  been  their  instructors,  their  ad- 
visers, their  guides?    And  the  answer  came  at  once — the  friars. 

In  1903  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  General  Wood  in 
Manila,  when  he  told  me  that,  on  his  way  out,  he  had  stopped 
in  Egypt,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  China,  and  that  he 
made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  common  people  and  their 
standing  in  those  countries;  that  he  had  also  given  much  time 
to  the  study  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  of  all  whom  he  had  met  the  Filipinos  were 
the  only  people  who  had  advanced  socially  and  morally  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  no  distant  day  they 
will  be  fit  for  self-government;  and  that  that  advancement  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  Christian  people. 

The  Insular  Government  is  now  and  since  1902  has  been 
making  great  efforts  to  educate  the  natives,  particularly  in  teach- 
ing the  English  language,  and  has  met  with  gratifying  success. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  education 
was  wholly  neglected  in  the  islands  before  the  advent  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  Under  Spanish  rule  a  free  parish 
primary  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  was  decreed  for  each 
pueblo.  The  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  David 
H.  Barrows,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1903,  said :  "Practically 
every  pueblo  in  the  Philippines  had  its  two  public  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  with  Filipino  teachers  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Spanish  language  and  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
on  every  little  plaza  there  stood  along  with  the  tribunal,  the  jail, 
and,  far  more  pretentious  and  older,  the  church  and  convent, 
and  public  buildings  for  schools."  In  addition  there  existed 
secondary  or  high  schools  for  the  education  of  children  who 
could  afford  to  pay  the  small  sums  exacted  as  tuition.  There 
existed  also  several  colleges. 

The  Census,  taken  by  the  Insular  Government  a  few  years  ago, 
shows  that  47  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
females  lo  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  able  to  read.    The 
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proportion  of  the  married  was  greater  than  in  Japan,  Germany, 
Austria,  England,  Canada  or  Switzerland ;  and  seven  tenths  of  the 
fallen  women  of  the  Islands  were  foreigners.  Pauperism  was 
practically  unknown,  there  being  but  478  reported  in  all  the 
islands  outside  Manila,  or  i  to  10,000  people. 

All  these  facts  speak  well  for  the  friars  who  though  not  nomin- 
ally, were  practically  the  directors  and  leaders  of  religion,  morals 
and  manners  in  the  Archipelago. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  learned  to  admire  the 
Filipinos.  As  a  people  they  are  sober,  modest,  well-behaved  and 
religious.  They  are  not  greedy  or  avaricious;  they  are  not 
grafters.  In  Manila,  they  may  be  found  among  the  bankers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  they 
take  time  for  pleasure,  time  for  recreation,  time  for  music,  and 
time  for  the  theatre.  They  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  get  rich, 
a  great  fault  in  the  eyes  of  many  Americans  in  the  Islands,  but 
I  confess  I  have  often  thought  of  some  of  those  blissful  Filipinos 
and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  happier  and  more 
contented  than  our  great  captains  of  industry,  who  give  up  so 
much  time  to  accumulating  and  worshipping  of  the  almighty 
dollar.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  .Mr.  Charles  Hop- 
kins Clark,  Editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  who  has  visited 
the  Philippines  and  studied  conditions  there. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

address  of   MR.  CHARLES   HOPKINS    CLARK 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  some  of  the  impressions  that  my  visit 
to  the  Philippines  made  upon  me — ^going  out  as  I  did  at  least 
indifferent,  but  returning  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  we  have  undertaken  and  of  its  vast  and  far-reaching 
possibilities. 

We  have  about  eight  million  people  to  deal  with,  scattered 
among  more  than  a  thousand  islands,  and  the  most  of  these  mil- 
lions when  we  arrived  knew  little  of  what  we  call  Christian 
civilization  except  its  vices,  and  they  don't  know  very  much  as 
yet.  This  variegated  assortment  of  people,  with  something  like 
a  hundred  subdivisions,  most  of  them  having  their  own  distinct 
languages,  we  have  taken  over  not  as  conquered  subjects  to  be 
exploited  solely  for  our  own  benefit  but  as  wards  whose  interests, 
linked  accidentally  with  our  own,  have  been  committed  to  our  care ; 
and  who  are  to  be  educated,  if  possible,  into  the  ability  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  order  to  Dewey  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Eastern 
waters  resulted,  to  the  surprise  of  ourselves  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  in  putting  the  Philippines,  unsought  and  unexpected,  into 
our  hands  and  under  our  flag.  We  kept  them.  That  is  history, 
and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  what  might  have  been,  if  wc 
had  not  kept  them.  But  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  could  have 
done.  Had  we  returned  them  to  Spain,  then  we  would  have 
sanctioned  and  reestablished  an  intolerable  condition  of  affairs 
only  less  the  cause  of  righteous  indignation  through  the  world 
than  that  in  Cuba  because  so  much  farther  away  and  less  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  given  the  islands  over  to  the  natives, 
whom  we  found  in  arms  against  Spain,  then  we  would  have  been 
turning  over  to  pillage  and  slaughter  the  very  people  who  by 
their  surrender  had  put  themselves  under  our  protection.  Under 
these  peculiar  conditions  we  held  on,  paying  Spain  good  money 
for  what  she  had  already  lost  and  later  adjusting  matters  satis- 
factorily with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  paying  handsomely 
for  its  lands  and  thus  establishing  friendly  relations  with  that 
useful  and  influential  organization  which  so  largely  stands  for  the 
religious  element  in  the  life  of  the  Latin  countries,  and  which  in 
its  history  has  so  seldom  been  paid  for  what  was  taken  from  it. 

Manila  was  an  established  Spanish  city  fifty  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  ,on  Plymouth  Rock,  yet  there  are  to-day  people 
actually  wild  within  say  fifty  miles  of  that  city  of  225,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  that  it  commands  are 
still  practically  uncivilized.  Imagine  interior  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  in  a  condition  of  barbarism  with  Boston  developed 
into  a  great  city  centuries  old ! 

The  several  points  that  I  have  heard  most  discussed  regarding 
the  Philippines  are : 

Do  we  want  non-contiguous  possessions  ? 

If  so,  do  we  want  any  on  the  Pacific? 

If  we  do,  are  the  Philippines  worth  having? 

If  they  are  worth  having,  ought  we  to  deprive  the  Filipinos 
themselves  of  their  own  country? 

Alaska,  separated  from  us  by  a  great  stretch  of  British  terri- 
tory, Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  not  to  mention  Cuba 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  come  our  way,  answer  the  question  about 
non-contiguous  territory.     They  are  ours. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  acquired  before  the  Spanish  war  cloud 
cast  a  real  shadow,  offer  the  simplest  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  Pacific  islands.  It  is  that  we  have  some  already.  But,  beside 
that,  we  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  ports  like  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  half  a  dozen  transcon- 
tinental railroad  lines,  a  population  of  millions  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  an  inter-oceanic  canal  whose  completion  is  a 
question  only  of  time  not  of  performance.  The  Eiast  with  its 
countless  millions  of  people  is  the  field  for  the  future  extension 
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of  commerce.  I  doubt  if  many  people  as  yet  appreciate  the 
voltmie  that  Oriental  trade  has  already  attained.  How  many 
realize  that  Hong  Kong,  not  a  spot  on  the  map  until  England 
acquired  the  island  in  her  wicked  opium  war  sixty  years  ago,  has 
now  a  tonnage  larger  even  than  London  has  and  is  the  greatest 
port  in  the  world  ?  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  half-way  house 
of  the  Pacific  and  Manila,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  journey,  is 
only  600  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

As  a  sort  of  Oriental  trading  post  Manila  has  very  large  value. 
But  the  islands  themselves  are  singularly  fertile.  Manila  hemp 
is  needed  by  all  the  world.  Sugar,  rice,  corn,  cocoanuts,  tobacco 
in  some  sections,  timber  and  many  other  valuable  products  are 
raised  there.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  and  the  manufactures  of 
tobacco  drift  naturally  across  to  China,  but  the  tariff  which  we 
would  levy  upon  them,  if  sent  here,  enables  the  thrifty  Chinaman 
to  get  them  cheaper  than  he  could  if  through  free  trade  here 
we  offered  an  alternative  market.  The  entire  yearly  Philippine 
product  of  cigars,  wherever  consumed,  is  less  than  the  increase 
in  consumption  of  cigars  from  year  to  year  in  this  country  alone. 
And  yet  our  great  tobacco  interests  fear  Manila  and  practically 
wall  it  out,  and  the  sugar  interests  take  the  same  attitude.  "I 
have  no  fear  now,"  said  one  large  tobacco  dealer  talking  with 
me.  "It's  for  my  grandchildren  that  I  am  concerned."  He 
thought  it  flippant  when  I  suggested  that  the  grandchildren, 
should  they  ever  arrive  might  be  bom  into  new  conditions,  and, 
when  grown,  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  a 
commercial  proposition  the  islands  are  well  worth  having  and 
sure  to  become  eventually  of  enormous  value.  Our  official  atti- 
tude toward  them,  however,  is  signally  selfish  and  heartless.  We 
let  a  few  trusts  maintain  a  hostile  tariff  policy,  we  keep  hanging 
over  them  our  restrictive  shipping  laws,  suspended  only  from 
year  to  year,  which  would  seriously  injure  what  industry  they 
now  have  and  discourage  ever)rthing  in  the  way  of  development, 
and,  while  we  ostentatiously  send  back  to  the  local  government 
all  duties  collected  in  the  United  States  on  Philippine  products, 
we  remove  their  all-important  export  duty  from  hemp,  provided 
it  comes  to  this  country.  I  am  told  that  as  a  result  while  we 
get  the  hemp,  the  islands  have  lost  more  in  hemp  duties  removed 
than  they  have  received  from  us  for  all  duties  collected  on  their 
products.  Moreover,  even  where  selfishness  goes  out  and  good 
intention  come  in,  our  legislation  has  not  always  worked  benefi- 
cently. We  forbid  large  land-holdings  and  establish  a  sort  of 
homestead  act  to  encourage  small-farming,  but  the  people  haven't 
reached  the  small-farm  era  of  development.  More  progress 
would  be  made  through  laws  which  allowed  large  holdings  and 
thus  provided  opportunities  to  teach  the  people  industry. 
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J  And  this  brings  me  to  the  Filipinos  themselves.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  class  them  all  as  one  people.  More  of  them  speak 
the  English  language  to-day  than  have  ever  before  spoken 
any  one  language.  If  you  classified  them  by  their  tongues, 
you  would  call  them  Americans.  There  are  bright,  capable, 
intelligent  folks  among  them.  Some  of  these  are  of  culture 
and  refinement,  a  credit  to  any  civilization ;  others  are  uneasy 
agitators.  A  friend  in  Manila  wrote  home  last  year  that  Fili- 
pinos there  were  refusing  to  register  for  the  pending  election 
saying  they  didn't  want  the  ballot ;  they  wanted  independence. 
That  measures  the  average  political  horizon.  Many  more, 
undoubtedly,  who  did  not  register  abstained  because  of  a  lack 
of  interest.  I  have  my  doubts  whether  men  and  women  who 
know  no  winter  can  equal  those  upon  whom  nature  forces  a 
struggle  for  existence.  There  is  little  stimulus  to  exertion 
where  a  fig  leaf  is  enough  for  the  outer  man  and  a  fig  enough 
for  the  inner  man  and  both  are  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of 
picking  them.  Add  to  this  easy  condition  of  living  the  effect 
of  centuries  of  disorder  and  misgovernment  and  few  motives 
for  thrift  and  accumulation  are  to  be  expected.  Where  grown 
men  will  sit  all  day  with  duck  eggs  in  their  laps  to  aid  in 
hatching  them,  and  call  that  working,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
notions  of  productive  labor  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  two  chief  agencies  to  which  I  look  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Filipinos  are  the  schoolhouse,  with  its  thousands 
of  devoted  teachers,  which  starts  the  young  people  out,  and 
the  cemetery,  which  takes  the  old  people  in.  The  progress 
of  the  less  than  ten  years  in  which  we  have  been  in  charge  is 
greater  than  has  been  made  in  centuries  before.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  in  spite  of  all  mistakes  the  islands 
were  never  before  so  peaceful,  or  the  people  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  now,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other  part  of  the  world  has 
advanced  more  in  the  last  decade  than  these  islands. 

It  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  white  man's  instruction  and 
supervision  to  set  them  going.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  next 
fifty  years  will  see  a  great  exploitation  of  the  tropics,  not 
merely  in  the  Philippines  but  all  around  the  world — the  most 
fertile  and  the  most  neglected  region  of  nature's  laboratory. 
The  reasons  for  this  neglect  are  simple :  the  natives  have  not 
had  to  work  to  supply  their  own  meagre  needs ;  and  the  white 
man,  who  might  set  them  working  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  unable  to  resist  the  local  diseases.  But 
medical  science  is  making  wonderful  advances  these  days. 
It  already  has  some  of  these  diseases  pretty  well  in  hand  and 
promises  to  control  the  others.  Manila,  so  long  a  most  un- 
healthful  spot,  has  been  made  to  show  one  of  the  best  records 
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among  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  Let  it  be  possible  for  the 
industrious  and  thrifty  white  man,  not  merely  the  wandering 
adventurer,  to  settle  down  in  the  tropics  and  under  his  guid- 
ance native  labor  can  vastly  increase  the  productiveness  of 
those  regions  and  improve  its  own  condition  at  the  same  time. 
The  crude  methods  one  sees  in  whatever  tropical  country  he 
may  visit  are  a  constant  surprise  as  to  how  things  are  done 
and  suggestion  as  to  how  they  might  be  done. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a  rich  and 
desirable  territory,  sure  to  repay  development,  and  that  the 
fine  port  of  Manila  on  the  China  Sea  occupies  a  choice  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  oriental  trade,  then  it  seems  to  me  evident 
that  in  holding  the  country  until  its  native  inhabitants  are 
able  to  govern  themselves  we  are  not  depriving  them  of  it 
but  giving  them  their  only  real  chance;  for  at  present  they 
are  manifestly  incapable  of  self-governing  independence.  Agi- 
tators who  talk  Bunker  Hill  to  Filipinos  do  not  seem  to  see 
any  difference  between  the  rigors  of  New  England  life  and  the 
lassitude  of  the  tropics,  between  the  Tagalog  and  the  Yankee, 
between  the  oppression  of  one  sturdy  people  of  common 
speech  and  the  education  and  amelioration  of  fifty  tribes  of 
different  tongues  and  divergent  interests  or  of  no  interest 
whatever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  most  difficult  problem  on 
our  hands.  It  has  been  made  additionally  difficult  by  the 
selfish  and  cowardly  attitude  of  Congress  regarding  the  tariff 
and  its  sentimental  attitude  in  giving  at  once  so  much  indi- 
vidual liberty  to  people  whose  respect  for  government,  so  far 
as  they  have  any,  depends  on  their  fear  of  its  power  of  punish- 
ment. How  the  problem  will  be  worked  out  with  politicians, 
sentimentalists,  agitators  and  monopolists  in  the  way  only 
time  can  tell.  But,  if  faithful,  intelligent,  devoted  service  on 
the  ground  is  going  to  count,  then  there  is  large  reason  for 
hope,  for  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  never  saw  men 
more  earnestly,  intelligently  and  enthusiastically  engaged  in 
their  work  than  the  Philippine  commissioners  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  subordinates — men  of  high  character  and  abundant 
ability  who  have  taken  up  their  end  of  the  load  with  pride  in 
it  and  a  very  evident  determination  to  carry  it  through  suc- 
cessfully. I  doubt  if  a  finer  spirit,  or  so  broad  and  practical 
an  intelligence  were  ever  before  applied  to  the  advancement 
of  a  backward  people  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  govern- 
ment    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:    We  are  now  to  hear  of  education  in  the 
Philippines  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Coleman,  of  Indiana,  who  is 
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just  back  after  six  years  as  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Insular 
Normal  School  at  Manila. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  MARY  E.  COLEMAN 

Mr.  Chairmen,  Ladies  and 'Gentlemen:  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  important  question  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to-day  than  the  Philippine  question.  We  have  under- 
taken to  colonize  in  a  unique  fashion.  The  English  people 
think  it  is  a  great  joke  that  we  are  trying  to  give  all  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  an  elementary  education.  I  have 
chosen  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  of  the  schools  of  the 
islands,  because  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  years  I  have  been 
connected  with  one  of  the  schools  of  Manila  and  because  I 
think  the  educational  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  are  being  done  in  the  archipelago.  Another  reason  is 
because  a  great  many  criticisms  of  the  present  plan  and  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  been  made. 

The  schools  were  organized  under  the  military  government 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  after  the  Americans  decided  to 
stay.  The  officers  of  the  army  in  the  islands  began  by  start- 
ing schools  in  the  various  places  where  there  were  army  posts 
and  the  young  men  who  had  gone  out  in  volunteer  service 
were  pressed  into  duty  as  teachers.  Many  left  the  army  and 
are  still  teachers. 

One  important  thing  in  that  very  first  effort  to  educate 
Filipinos  was  teaching  them  in  English.  They  must  be  given 
a  common  language.  When  the  people  of  one  province  can- 
not understand  the  people  of  another  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  work  together  and  have  the  unity  necessary  for  a  republi- 
can form  of  government. 

In  1901,  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  created  and  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Civil  Government.  Then,  as  before, 
the  idea  was  to  teach  English  to  all  the  people  of  the  islands. 
Only  a  month  before  this  the  famous  crowd  of  "  Thomas  " 
teachers  had  arrived  in  Manila,  and  many  had  gone  to  their 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  islands. 

In  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  system  of 
schools  was  created :  the  head  of  course  being  the  Director  of 
Education,  and  under  him  the  superintendents  of  divisions. 
At  present  there  are  forty  divisions,  and  each  division  is  di- 
vided into  municipalities.  Each  municipality  has  a  central 
school  and  a  number  of  barrio  schools.  Each  division  or 
province  has  a  High  School  and  two  or  more  intermediate 
schools. 
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At  first,  there  was  no  course  of  study;  each  teacher  did 
what  seemed  to  him  best  in  the  conditions  which  he  found. 
Gradually,  courses  of  study  for  the  different  provinces  were 
made,  and  finally,  after  only  two  years,  a  course  of  instruction 
was  planned  for  the  islands.  This  course  provided  for  three 
years  of  elementary  instruction,  which  was  then  supposed  to 
be  all  that  the  Insular  government  would  be  able  to  give  all 
the  people.  It  also  provided  for  three  years  of  intermediate 
and  four  years  of  high  school  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  four  years  of  elementary  work,  the  fourth  year 
being  entirely  industrial  training.  Hat-making,  carpentry,  sew- 
ing, cooking  and  gardening,  besides  the  work  of  the  citizen 
in  the  community,  are  taught  in  this  fourth  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary work.  Children  enter  school  later,  and  so  are  older 
than  our  fourth  grade  students  would  be. 

In  January,  1901,  an  appropriation  was  made  for  an  Insular 
Normal  School,  an  Insular  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  an 
Insular  Agricultural  School,  so  that  from  the  very  beginning, 
besides  the  teaching  of  English,  there  was  the  idea  of  develop- 
ing their  industrial  faculties.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  es- 
sentially agricultural,  and  besides  the  mere  cultivation  of  agri- 
cultural products  there  are  many  industries  growing  out  of 
their  peculiar  products,  such  as  weaving  of  cloth  from  fibers 
of  plants,  rope-making  and  hat-weaving.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  them  industrial  training  if  we  would  have 
them  develop  the  natural  resources  of  their  country. 

To  show  something  of  the  growth  of  the  schools,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1901,  Dr.  Atkinson  reported  200,000  children 
as  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Barrows,  of 
1907,  he  gives  478,000  children  enrolled.  If  we  had  the  report 
which  has  no  doubt  been  sent  to  the  Civil  Commission  for 
this  year,  I  am  sure  that  we  should  find  more  than  500,000 
children  in  the  schools  now.  In  190 1,  there  were  2,625  Fili- 
pino teachers;  in  1907,  6,141.  In  1901,  there  were  17  divisions 
and  1,838  schools;  in  1907,  40  divisions  and  3,687  schools. 
The  policy  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  American  teachers  as  fast  as  the  Filipinos  could  be 
trained  to  take  their  places,  so  that  there  are  now  nearly  200 
American  teachers  less  than  there  were  in  1901. 

The  fact  that  the  schools  have  made  this  marvelous  growth, 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  shows  that  the  people  have  ap- 
proved of  the  work  being  done.  Another  important  evidence 
of  their  approval  was  the  action  of  the  Philippine  Assembly 
when  making  the  appropriations  for  this  year's  expenses.  One 
of  the  two  bureaus  which  got  all  the  money  asked  for  was  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  one  of  the  large  items  in  that  budget 
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was  money  for  industrial  work.  Besides  this,  the  Assembly 
appropriated  500,000  pesos  for  the  building  of  barrio  school- 
houses.  The  other  bureau  to  get  its  full  appropriation  was 
the  Bureau  of  Health.  So  you  can  see  that  education  and 
sanitation  are  two  things  that  truly  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
people  of  many  provinces  have  sent  petitions  asking  that 
trade  schools  be  established  in  their  midst. 

The  native  industries  are  naturally  localized.  Hats  of  a 
particular  kind  are  made  in  one  province,  another  province 
may  excel  in  jusi-weaving,  etc.  It  is  the  plan  to  diffuse  the 
industries  by  taking  an  old  man  or  woman  from  one  province 
to  another  and  having  him  teach  the  teachers  his  industry, 
so  that  they  in  turn  may  teach  the  children.  In  Zamboanga 
on  the  Island  of  Mindanao  there  is  a  jusi-weaving  school.  An 
old  woman  from  Iloilo,  the  town  in  which  the  best  jusi  is 
woven,  was  taken  to  this  school,  and  taught  all  parts  of  the 
work.  Young  women  too  old  to  enter  the  elementary  grades 
were  admitted  as  students.  When  a  girl  could  weave  a  good 
piece  of  cloth  it  was  sold  to  her  at  the  cost  of  material,  so 
that  she  might  sell  it  at  a  profit.  The  boys  in  the  Trade 
School  of  this  town  made  the  simple  hand  looms  used,  and 
when  a  girl  was  ready  to  graduate  she  could  buy  a  loom  at 
the  mere  cost  of  materials,  and  then  with  a  loom  in  her  home 
she  can  be  self-supporting. 

Not  only  what  we  might  call  the  laboring  or  lower  classes 
are  interested  in  learning  the  industries  which  are  taught  in 
the  schools,  but  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  very  best  families 
in  the  islands.  The  society  young  ladies  of  a  town  in  Laguna 
province  organized  a  club  for  learning  the  weaving  of  hats, 
and  are  making  them  for  sale. 

The  Americans  of  Manila  and  at  home  have  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  it  has  been  done  for 
political  purposes,  but  even  so,  it  rouses  one  who  has  worked 
in  the  schools,  to  make  a  protest.  The  charge  is  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  but  educate  clerks,  turning  out  a  set  of  young 
men  who  want  to  wear  patent  leather  shoes  ai^d  white  clothes 
and  not  soil  their  hands.  It  is  true  that  many  young  people, 
both  men  and  women,  have  gone  into  the  offices  as  clerks 
after  taking  the  Civil  Service  examination.  We  have  raised 
the  standard  of  living  very  mvich,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  want  to  go  into  the  work  that  they  could  get 
into  quickest  and  would  give  them  the  largest  returns.  The 
municipal  teacher's  average  salary  last  year  was  $105  for  the 
year.  The  average  salary  of  the  clerk  who  can  run  the  type- 
writer is  $240.     Besides,  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  he  can  run 
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the  typewriter  very  well  and  understands  the  office  work  his 
salary  will  be  raised  to  $350  and  even  $500,  and  the  probability 
is  that  when  he  has  become  very  proficient  in  office  work  some 
commercial  firm  will  offer  him  a  much  higher  salary  to  go  to 
them.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  young  people  able  to  pass  a 
Civil  Service  examination  is  greater  than  the  demand,  then 
they  will  seek  other  means  of  making  money. 

I  know  young  men  now  who  have  gone  to  the  provinces, 
taken  homestead  claims,  and  are  teaching  school  in  a  neigh- 
boring barrio  to  get  money  to  buy  animals  and  implements 
to  cultivate  the  land.  The  critics  also  say  that  the  industrial 
work  done  is  impractical ;  time  alone  can  answer  that  part  of 
the  question. 

One  word  in  regard  to  my  own  work  in  the  Philippines, 
which  has  been  with  the  girls  of  the  Philippine  Normal  School. 
I  had  only  been  in  the  islands  a  short  time,  when  I  realized 
that  if  we  were  to  get  the  girls  into  a  co-educational  school 
we  must  have  a  home  and  some  one  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  Civil  Commission  agreed  to  rent  a  building,  some  friends 
gave  money  for  furnishing,  and  in  1903  the  home  was  started 
with  ten  or  twelve  girls ;  and  when  I  left  last  July  there  were 
130  girls  in  the  home. 

The  idea  has  been  to  make  the  industrial  work  for  women 
in  the  Normal  School  center  around  this  home.  General 
housekeeping,  sanitation,  entertaining,  cooking  and  sewing 
have  been  taught  there.  Over  a  year  ago  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory nursing  was  added  to  the  many  preparatory  courses  given 
in  the  Normal,  an  infirmary  being  equipped  in  the  home,  in 
which  resident  girls  who  might  be  ill  could  be  cared  for  by 
student  nurses  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  a  trained 
nurse.  After  a  year  of  preparatory  work  the  girls  go  to  the 
various  hospitals  in  Manila  for  three  years  of  hospital  train- 
ing and  then  are  graduated  as  trained  nurses.  At  the  same 
time  a  two-year  course  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art  was 
established  with  the  laboratory  kitchen  in  the  girls'  home. 
This  course  was  established  especially  to  train  teachers  to  go 
to  the  schools  out  in  the  provinces. 

I  can  say  that  I  never  hope  to  work  among  a  more  interest- 
ing crowd  of  girls  than  I  found  in  Manila.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  islands,  from  all  classes  of  homes,  and  speak- 
ing many  different  dialects. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  did  not  hope  to  have  a  nation  of  their  own,  an 
independent  government,  they  would  not  be  worth  working 
for.  When  you  work  with  them  in  the  schools  you  cannot 
help  but  have  great  hopes  for  their  future.     They  are  as  in- 
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terestins^,  enthusiastic  and  industrious  a  set  of  young  people 
as  I  have  ever  had  about  me,  but  I  feel  that  for  them  to  gain 
the  independent  government  which  they  want  and  to  be  able 
to  maintain  it  themselves,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  come 
up  through  the  public  schools  as  they  are  planned.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  an  address  by  Major 
George  H.  Shelton,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs. 

SHOULD  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  IN- 

SULAR  AFFAIRS  BE  TRANSFERRED  TO  SOME 

OTHER  DEPARTMENT  THAN  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR? 

A  Negative  View 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  GEORGE  H.  SHELTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  platform  adopted  by  this  Conference 
a  year  ago,  last  among  eight  recommendations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  there  appears  the  f olowing : 

"  8.  With  clear  recognition  of  the  ability  shown  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  and  the  conviction  that  we 
have  a  body  of  competent  men  trained  in  colonial  administration, 
it  still  seems  to  us  that  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  whose  func- 
tions are  essentially  civil,  should  be  ultimately  conmiitted  to  some 
other  department  than  the  Department  of  War." 

I  should  like  to  show  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  one 
of  the  seven  other  recommendations  of  the  platform  with  which 
the  War  Department  is  concerned  is  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  that 
department  as  to  yours;  and  that  to  insure  its  ultimate  accep- 
tation the  department  is  laboring,  as  you  are  laboring,  both  earn- 
estly and  well.  But  though  my  time  will  not  permit  such  a 
digression,  I  may  still  suggest  that  since  the  office  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  of  our  insular  posses- 
sions accords  so  closely  with  your  Views  in  its  policy  and  its  work, 
and  so  accords  we  may  believe  with  the  enlightened  and  unselfish 
sentiment  of  the  nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  de- 
spite the  terror  of  tis  name,  to  bear  with  the  department  you  have, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  change  to  another  that  you  know  not  of. 
It  may  not  indeed  be  too  much  to  suggest,  since  this  department 
is  with  you  on  seven  of  the  eight  wishes  close  to  you,  that  it  seems 
only  fair  if  it  ventures  to  hope,  unless  you  can  show  good  reason 
to  the  contrary,  that  you  will  be  with  the  department  on  the  other 
eighth.    I  do  not  believe,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  such  good 
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reason  can  be  shown.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  very  slight 
investigation  will  not  only  disclose  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
suggested  transfer  of  the  functions  of  this  bureau  to  some  other 
department  but  will  reveal  excellent  reasons  for  the  present  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  arrangement.  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
on  the  achievements  of  the  bureau.  You  yourselves,  in  the  part 
of  your  platform  I  have  quoted,  bear  higher  tribute  to  its  worth 
than  I  shall  attempt  to  intrude  upon  you  now.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  Bureau.  My  brief  connection 
therewith  would  give  me  no  right  to  claim  your  attention  on  such 
ground.  I  am  here  only  on  the  suggestion  of  an  officer*  who  was 
to  address  you  on  this  subject,  but  who  is  prevented  by  a  terrible 
bereavement  that  has  come  to  his  family.  And  I  was  named  by 
him  only  because  in  the  preparation  of  his  intended  address  I 
was  enabled  to  make  some  few  suggestions  based  upon  my  own 
investigation  of  the  matter  before  I  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  I  made  this  investigation 
solely  for  my  own  information  because  the  question  involved  is 
one  that  early  occurred  to  me  as  it  doubtless  occurred  to  you.  In 
a  country  where  the  national  thought  lies  so  far  outside  of  matters 
military  as  in  ours,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  questions  should 
arise.  Why  a  department  that  by  its  designation  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  problems  of  war  should  be  charged  with  the 
execution  of  purely  civil  matters  seems  at  first  sight  an  anomaly 
that  should  be  changed  or  explained.  You  have  suggested  the 
change ;  and  by  your  courtesy  I  am  here  to  attempt  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  acquisition  of  our  insular  possessions  and  the  legality  of 
the  existing  administrative  control  are  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
involved.  Rightly  or  wrongly  these  islands  are  ours.  Whatever 
question  there  may  be  concerning  whether  the  Constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  sovereignty  follows 
it  into  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  raised,  if  only  it 
be  raised  by  the  authority  of  that  sovereignty  itself.  It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  as  a  sovereign  nation  we  may 
acquire  and  govern  new  territory,  and  that  the  form  of  such 
government  rests  with  Congress  and  with  such  agencies  as  Con- 
gress may  establish  for  that  purpose.  But  until  Congress  has 
defined  this  form  and  created  these  agencies  it  must  follow  that 
any  such  territory  is  to  be  governed  in  accordance  with  forms 
already  defined  and  by  agencies  already  established.  These 
islands  fell  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
progress  of  war.  The  government  under  which  their  people  had 
lived  was  suddenly  destroyed.     It  is  a  principle  of  international 
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law  that  an  invader  having  overthrown  the  existing  government 
must  provide  another.  Both  by  the  law  of  nations  then  and  by 
its  own  constitution  it  devolved  upon  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  government  in  place  of  the  government  destroyed.  In  the 
theatre  of  operations  itself,  the  only  government  that  could  be 
provided  to  meet  immediate  necessities  was  a  military  govern- 
ment. Once  established,  this  government  was  of  necessity  con- 
tinued until  it  too  could  in  turn  be  replaced  by  a  government  of 
different  character.  Founded  as  this  is  on  the  law  of  necessity, 
if  we  accept  that  some  form  of  government  is  always  necessary,  it 
is  not  suprising  to  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  that 
military  government  may  continue  indefinitely  even  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  In  the  Philippines  it  properly  and  neces- 
sarily continued  then  under  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  until  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  islands  was  assumed  by  Con- 
gress. But  the  forms  of  military  government  themselves  are  not 
defined,  and  the  civil  usages,  whether  exercised  by  civil  or  by 
military  officials,  that  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  gradually 
displaced  military  methods  were  none  the  less  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary government. 

The  channel  of  administration  employed  by  the  President  in 
the  exercise  of  this  constitutional  function  was  necessarily  the 
Department  of  War.  Not  only  no  other  department  was  pre- 
pared for  such  emergency,  but  no  other  department  could  prop- 
erly have  been  so  employed.  Even  the  Department  of  War,  so 
new  and  novel  were  the  problems  presented,  was  lacking  in  the 
means  for  their  prompt  and  accurate  solution;  and  to  provide 
these  there  was  -created  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  which 
was  later  given  legislative  authority  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Root,  its  creator,  then  Secretary  of  War,  has 
so  clearly  set  forth  both  the  necessity  for  this  action  and  the 
duties  devolving  upon  the  bureau  that,  though  written  seven 
years  ago,  his  words  are  still  so  accurately  descriptive  of  its 
purpose  as  to  make  anything  further  unnecessary.  In  his  report 
for  iQOi  Mr.  Root  said: 

The  policy  followed  by  the  American  Executive  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  the  Philippines  *  *  *  has  been  to  determme  and  prescribe 
the  framework  of  insular  government,  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  policy 
to  be  followed  upon  the  great  questions  of  government  as  they  are  fore- 
seen or  arise,  to  obtain  the  best  and  ablest  men  possible  for  insular 
officers,  to  distribute  and  define  their  powers,  and  then  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  government  in  the  islands  with  the  least 
possible  interference  from  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  policy,  and  consistently  with 
it,  the  demands  upon  the  Department  for  action  in  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated business  of  the  island  governments  have  been  constant  and  im- 
perative. ♦  *  *  The    application    of   the    law    of   military    occupation    to 
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rights  and  practices  existing  under  the  laws  of  Spain  and  the  process 
of  overturning  inveterate  wrongs  have  brought  about  frequent  appeals 
to  the  highest  authority,  which,  being  made  in  the  name  of  justice,  have 
required  consideration.  The  work  undertaken  has  been  the  building  up 
of  government  from  the  foundation  upon  unfamiliar  ground.  We  have 
had  no  precedents,  save  the  simple  and  meager  proceedings  imder  the 
occupation  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  decide  every  question  upon  its  own  merits 
and  to  make  our  own  precedents  for  the  future. 

For  the  performance  of  all  these  duties  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  governments  in  all  the 
islands  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  has  been  required. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  follow  them  step  by  step.  The  President  and 
Congress  have  looked  to  the  War  Department  for  information  as  to 
how  the  trust  of  government  in  the  various  islands  was  being  performed, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  applications  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  every  conceivable  kind  of  information  regarding  the  islands  have 
poured  into  the  Department   in  an  uninterrupted  stream. 

Only  thorough  system  could  arrange,  record,  and  keep  available  for  use 
the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  reports  and  letters  and  documents 
which  this  business  has  involved,  furnish  answers  to  the  questions,  conduct 
the  correspondence,  and  keep  the  Secretary  of  War  from  being  over- 
whelmed in  hopeless  confusion.  The  War  Department  had  no  machinery 
for  the  purpose.  No  provision  for  any  such  administrative  machine  was 
made  by  law.  Of  necessity,  by  the  detail  of  officers  and  the  employment 
of  the  temporary  clerks  authorized  by  law,  such  machinery  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  Department  with  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief,  a  law  officer,  a 
competent  force  of  translators,  accountants,  stenographers,  and  recording 
and  indexing  and  copying  clerks.  It  is  called  the  Division  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  ^Var  Department,  and  it  performs  with  admirable  and 
constantly  increasing  efficiency  the  great  variety  of  duties  which  in  other 
countries  would  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  colonial  office,  and  would 
be  performed  by  a  much  more  pretentious  establishment. 

If  we  accept,  then,  the  necessity  for  originally  vesting  in  the 
War  Department  the  administrative  control  of  the  insular  pos- 
sessions and  eliminate,  as  we  must,  any  question  of  the  legality 
of  this  course,  we  have  only  to  consider,  I  believe,  in  reference 
to  the  change  you  have  proposed — first,  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  arrangement  be  practicable;  second,  whether  it 
be  economical ;  and,  third,  if  both  practicable  and  economical, 
whether  it  be  advisable. 

In  the  original  establishment  of  government  in  the  insular 
possessions  under  the  American  occupation  practically  every  of- 
fice was  filled  by  an  officer  of  the  army.  This  was  necessary, 
primarily,  to  permit  every  energy  to  be  bent  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  peace;  and,  secondarily,  because  qualified  Americans  of 
civil  life  were  not  available,  while  it  was  of  course  impossible 
at  that  date  to  determine  in  what  natives  the  necessary  quali- 
fications could  be  found  or  the  trust  of  office  could  be 
reposed.  But  from  that  day  to  the  present  there  has 
been  a  gradual  substitution  of  government  through  civil 
officers   for   government    through  military  officers  .  acting  in  a 
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civil  capacity.  The  assumption  by  Congress  of  responsibility 
for  the  administrative  control  changed  at  once  the  government 
from  military  to  civil,  but  it  made  no  immediate  change  in  form 
not  contemplated  by  the  policy  previously  in  control.  Congress 
did  not  institute  new  methods;  it  merely  ratified  and  made  its 
own  the  methods  already  in  force  under  executive  authority. 
From  the  original  occupation,  therefore,  when  every  office,  pri- 
marily military  or  civil  in  character  in  the  Philippines,  was 
filled  by  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  the  present  time,  the  change 
has  been  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  at  any 
point  in  any  department  between  the  military  and  the  civil 
control. 

Again,  the  change  in  any  office  from  a  military  to  a  civil 
officer  has  not  always,  nor,  indeed,  generally  been  followed  by 
any  immediate  change  in  administrative  methods.  The  methods 
pursued  now  in  every  department  are  the  growth  of  our  practical 
experience,  both  military  and  civil,  and  any  just  division  of  the 
credit  due  to  the  respective  military  and  civil  officeholders  would 
not  be  possible.  Furthermore,  the  records  of  these  offices  while 
under  military  control  were  and  must  long  remain  of  g^eat  as- 
sistance to  succeeding  occupants.  Yet  these  records  are  in  a 
large  measure  mixed  with  the  military  records  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  entire  administration  must,  therefore,  be 
facilitated  by  the  retention  of  the  control,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  that  department  until  such  records  have  ceased  to  be  of 
large  importance. 

Turning  for  a  moment  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
the  administrative  control  of  the  insular  possessions  under  the 
War  Department,  during  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907, 
these  expenditures  for  the  Department  of  War  increased,  in 
round  numbers,  from  about  $1,700,000  to  $1,850,000.  That  is, 
the  administration  of  this  department,  including  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  the  increased  military  establishment,  and  its  far 
wider  field  of  activities,  is  costing  to-day  only  about  $150,000 
more  annually  than  it  cost  ten  years'  ago.  The  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  has  increased  the  army  by  exactly 
two  officers.  With  the  exception  of  these  and  of  one  law  officer 
the  highest  salary  now  authorized  for  any  one  connected  with 
the  Bureau  is  $2,000.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the  Bureau  is 
about  $80,000,  and  as  its  personnel  grows  more  expert  it  is 
decreasing  in  number  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  total 
annual  cost  of  the  Bureau.  That  no  other  executive  depart- 
ment can  show  comparatively  the  same  slight  increase  in  the 
cost  of  pure  administration  during  the  same  period  is  a  matter 
of  record.  That  no  other  department  could  have  created  a 
Bureau  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Bureau 
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of  Insular  Affairs,  without  a  far  larger  increase  in  personnel,  in 
salaries,  and  in  cost,  is,  for  reasons  that  I  shall  presently  lay 
before  you,  beyond  question. 

But  considering  only  the  facts  that  I  have  thus  summarized, 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  form  of 
administration  of  its  own  creation  that  has  met  not  only  with 
legislative,  but  what  is  more,  perhaps,  with  popular  approval 
as  well,  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  War  Department,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  economical  form  of  administration  for  the 
insular  possessions  that  can  well  be  devised.  I  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  questions  of  practicability  or  economy  are  not 
troubling  you  seriously.  I  have  included  them  in  my  considera- 
tion, however,  both  for  completeness  and  because  I  think  that 
they  have  a  proper  bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  maintaining  the  existing  arrangement. 

In  coming,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  this  our  final  question, 
I  may  start,  I  believe,  with  the  accepted  truths  that  the  vesting 
of  administrative  control  in  the  Department  of  War  was  pri- 
marily necessary;  that  it  was  and  remains  legal;  that  its  con- 
tinuance is  practicable,  and  that  the  resulting  administrative 
functions  have  been  wisely  and  economically  exercised.  These, 
I  venture  to  think,  are  strong  arguments,  against  which  strong 
argument  must  be  advanced  if  we  are  rightly  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  change  that  you  have  suggested.  What  arguments  are 
there,  then,  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  these  accepted  truths? 
I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  find  nothing  save  what  is 
contained  in  your  platform.  You  suggest  that  since  the  func- 
tions of  this  Bureau  are  essentially  civil  they  should  be  com- 
mitted to  some  other  department  than  the  Department  of  War. 
To  my  reading  this  implies  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  activities 
of  that  department  should  be  confined  wholly  to  non-civil  or  to 
warlike  purposes ;  to  war  or  to  preparations  for  war ;  and  that  it 
should  not  venture  into  the  domain  of  civil  affairs,  or  be  charged 
with  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  functions  of  a  state  of  peace. 
If  this,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  the  judgment  of  this  Conference, 
I  must  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  proposing  a  change 
that  sets  at  naught  much  of  the  past  work  of  the  Department  of 
War;  a  change  that  fails  to  recognize  the  efforts  it  has  exerted 
in  the  causes  of  humanity  and  civilization  and  prepress;  that 
forgets  its  part  in  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  chaos  of  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  advance  of 
commerce,  in  the  creation  of  our  national  parks  for  the  delight 
of  our  living,  and  the  establishment  of  our  national  cemeteries 
for  the  honor  of  our  dead;  a  change  that  would  blot  out  the 
struggles  of  the  army  against  distress  in  the  relief  work  follow- 
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ing  fire  and  flood  and  earthquake,  and  its  battles  against  disease 
in  the  sanitation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Pan- 
ama; a  change,  in  short,  that  would  alter  the  entire  course  of 
the  department's  history,  and  is  so  radical  and  far-reaching  in 
its  possible  effects  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  at  this  time  clearly 
to  perceive  all  of  the  consequences,  even  all  of  the  dangers,  that 
it  may  involve. 

The  Department  of  War  was  created,  perhaps,  to  be  charged 
solely  with  the  duties  of  national  defense.  This  alone  was  a 
momentous  trust ;  and,  on  the  whole,  and  despite  or,  I  venture  to 
think,  largely  because  of  the  manifold  other  duties  that  have  fallen 
upon  it,  our  history  shows  that  it  has  not  failed  in  its  steward- 
ship. But  war  and  preparation  for  war  have,  fortunately,  not 
fully  employed  either  its  time  or  the  machinery  at  its  disposal. 
Throughout  it  has  been  a  potent  influence  for  peace.  The  purely 
civil  functions  that  from  time  to  time,  by  executive  order  or 
legislative  enactment,  have  been  wisely  added  to  its  purposes 
have  served  doubly  in  affording  profitable  return  to  the  nation 
in  civil  benefits  from  a  military  investment,  and  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  military  establishment  in  the  administration  and 
execution  of  important  projects.  This  itself  has  been  of  no  small 
benefit  in  the  preparation  for  the  still  greater  administrative 
problems  that  come  with  war,  and  upon  the  successful  solution 
of  which  the  restoration  of  peace  so  largely  depends.  That  which 
benefits  nation  and  department  alike  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
cast  aside.  But  there  is  a  still  more  important  consideration. 
It  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  any  nation 
to  make  of  its  war  office  and  of  its  military  establishment  instru- 
ments not  only  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  for  the  advance 
of  civil  industries  and  of  education  in  civil  administration.  It 
was  not  by  accident  that  Great  Britain  made  the  opposite  change 
from  that  you  have  suggested  and  after  the  loss  of  her  American 
colonies  through  her  administrative  mistakes  vested  the  control 
of  the  colonies  in  her  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  wisdom 
of  the  change  was  revealed  during  the  more  than  seventy  years 
that  followed  until  the  outbreak  of  a  war  that  demanded  every 
energy  of  her  war  office  and  the  progress  of  her  colonies  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  department  that  should  have  no  other 
purpose  than  their  administrative  control.  The  vastness  of  her 
colonial  possessions  made  this  course  necessary  and  advisable. 
With  us  there  is,  for  the  present,  no  such  necessity.  But  if  it 
is  wise  for  any  nation  to  charge  its  war  office  with  civil  functions 
it  is  doubly  wise  for  a  nation  such  as  ours,  where  repugnance 
to  any  form  of  military  domination,  except  in  the  supreme  stress 
of  war,  is  an  instinct  of  its  people.  The  value  of  the  practical 
illustration  of  the  supremacy  of  civil  institutions  afforded  the 
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military  establishment  through  the  necessity  of  itself  putting 
them  into  execution  almost  before  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased 
cannot  be  overestimated;  and  the  importance  of  the  continued 
example  afforded  it  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  peoples  hitherto  controlled  by  military  rule  should  not 
be  lost  to  view. 

It  is  not  my  contention,  of  course,  that  these  things  were 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  War  and  to  the  military  establishment  so  large 
a  share  in  civil  administration  and  in  civil  work.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  duties  have  devolved  upon  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  solely  because  no  other  department  was  so  well 
prepared  at  the  time  for  their  execution.  But  this  fact  itself 
is  one  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. Just  as  no  other  department  has  within  itself  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  execution  of  great  public  works,  for  the  relief 
of  people  suddenly  visited  by  great  calamities,  so  also  no  other 
department  is  or  can  be  maintained  in  readiness  to  institute 
immediately  all  the  forms  of  government  in  any  territory  that 
may  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  That  is, 
the  War  Department  is  the  only  department  that  may  be  said 
to  have  within  itself  every  necessary  part  of  government.  An 
army,  or  any  unit  of  an  army,  must  be  self-sustaining.  In  its 
various  staff  departments  it  must  provide  for  its  administra- 
tion, its  supply,  its  transportation,  its  instruction,  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  funds,  .the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  its  personnel,  and  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  its  laws.  What  the  army  has  the  War  Department 
has  in  a  still  larger  measure,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
upon  the  occupation  of  any  territory,  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  it  can  institute  at  once  every  necessary  department  of 
government. 

I  have  said  that  no  other  department  can  be  maintained  in 
readiness  for  such  a  purpose.  Certainly  no  other  can  be  so 
maintained,  without  vast  increases  in  expenditures  to  keep  in 
readiness  a  trained  personnel  sufficienjt  to  meet  whatever 
emergency  may  arise.  Moreover,  such  a  bureau  if  established 
might  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  seeking  emergencies 
in  order  to  assure  the  security  of  its  places.  This  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  the  War  Department  is  not  exposed,  or  not  at 
least  to  the  same  degree.  It  is  necessary  under  present  con- 
ditions to  maintain  some  military  establishment.  The  places 
of  the  officers  of  this  establishment  are  secure.  If  it  were 
necessary  to-day  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  as 
now  existing,  the  officers  connected  therewith  would  return 
to  their  regiments,  and  the  loss  would  not  be  theirs.    On  the 
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other  hand  the  army  is  and  must  be  always  in  readiness  for 
emergencies.  It  does  not  seek  them  but  its  very  purpose  is 
to  await  them.  It  has  within  it  trained  men  of  known  char- 
acter and  ability,  disciplined  and  familiar  with  governmental 
methods.  Wherever  government  is  to  be  newly  established 
or  reestablished  they  are  necessarily  the  first  on  the  ground. 
If  such  government  is  to  follow  as  the  result  of  war  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  cannot  be  anything  but  military  in  character  until 
hostilities  have  ceased.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  these 
trained,  disciplined,  and  educated  men  are  at  once  released 
from  more  strenuous  duties  to  become  available  exactly  at  the 
time  needed  for  the  conduct  of  government  of  whatever  form ; 
and,  finally,  as  they  are  gradually  relieved  from  this  in  the 
progress  of  the  institution  or  restoration  of  purely  civil  govern- 
ment they  can  be  returned  without  grievance  to  their  proper 
office  and  to  their  ordinary  employment. 

These  things  are  to  be  remembered  in  any  consideration  of 
a  matter  that  requires  the  determination  of  the  date  at  which 
the  functions  of  the  government  of  the  insular  possessions 
might  have  been  transferred  in  the  past  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  some  other  department  of  the  government,  or  in  the 
determination  of  such  a  date  in  the  future.  The  maintenance 
of  a  purely  military  government  is  opposed,  and  rightfully  so, 
to  our  national  instinct.  The  institution  of  every  form  of 
civil  government  at  the  earliest  day  possible  in  all  the  insular 
possessions  is  eminently  to  be  desired.  Yet,  however  slowly 
the  change  from  military  to  civil  government  may  have 
seemed  at  any  particular  time  to  have  advanced  I  think  if  we 
look  back  over  the  last  ten  years  it  must  be  seen  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  record  established  in  the  institution  of  civil  forms 
of  government  under  similar  conditions  has  hardly  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  the  same  record 
could  not  have  been  established  by  any  other  department  of 
the  government  or  by  the  dual  control  that  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  transfer  of  any  of  the  functions  of  government  to 
some  other  department,  can  readily  be  shown.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, for  instance,  where  not  a  vestige  of  military  control  re- 
mains outside  of  the  Moro  Province,  civil  government  was 
established  in  some  provinces  before  the  insurrection  therein 
had  been  wholly  suppressed.  Had  not  all  the  powers  of 
government,  military  and  civil,  then  rested  in  the  Department 
of  War,  it  is  certain  that  the  attempt  to  establish  civil  govern- 
ment must  have  been  delayed.  In  other  provinces  there  was 
a  recurrence  of  insurrectionary  acts  after  civil  government 
had  been  established.  At  a  still  later  date  all  the  forces  both 
civil  and  military  at  the  disposal  of  the  Philippine  government 
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have  been  employed  in  the  suppression  of  fanaticism,  ladron- 
ism,  and  outlawry  of  various  sorts.  Even  to-day  in  the  Moro 
Province  where  the  problem  of  controlling  a  savage  people 
is  closely  allied  to  our  own  Indian  question  in  the  past,  there 
is  civil  government  under  the  central  government  of  the 
Philippines,  yet  in  a  large  measure  distinct,  with  a  military 
officer  at  its  head  and  with  military  methods  of  necessity  still 
largely  in  control.  All  of  this  has  involved  and  continues  to 
involve  complications  that  must  have  been  infinitely  more 
serious  had  not  the  entire  administrative  control  rested  in  a 
single  one  of  the  departments  of  the  general  government. 
Again,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  the  second  intervention  in 
Cuba  must  reveal  some  of  the  complications  that  might  have 
arisen  had  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Insu- 
lar Affairs  been  transferred  at  any  time  before  the  intervention 
to  some  other  department.  That  these  complications  which 
have  arisen  in  the  past  may  arise  again  in  the  same  or  in 
similar  form  in  the  future  seems  plain.  That  the  United 
States,  however  undesirable  it  may  appear,  may  be  forced,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  or  under  pressure  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  or  through  the  necessities  of  war,  into  entanglement 
with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  is  and  must  remain  always 
possible.  The  mind  that  fashioned  the  machinery  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  had  this  clearly  in  view;  and  so 
well  has  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  he  created  it  that, 
though  himself  at  the  head  of  another  department,  when  com- 
pelled to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  and  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  collection  of  revenues  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  payment  of  that  country's  debts,  the  ma- 
chinery employed  by  Mr.  Root  was  not  that  of  the  State  De- 
partment but  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  With  this 
exception  almost  every  territory  or  possession  that  has  fallen 
under  the  control  of  the  bureau  has  been  occupied  first  by  the 
army  at  a  time  that  made  military  government  a  necessity. 
If  similar  occupation  of  new  territory  shall  become  necessary 
in  the  future,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  course 
of  events  will  follow.  That  is,  military  government  will  have 
first  to  be  established,  and  the  change  to  civil  government, 
or  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  authority,  will  have  to  be 
gradually  accomplished,  and  again  we  shall  find  that  either  or 
both  of  these  will  be  simplified  if  there  is  but  a  single  adminis- 
trative control,  and  if  under  it  there  exists  all  of  the  machinery 
essential  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  every 
governmental  function. 

I  submit  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  arrangement  not  only  is  legfal,  practicable,  and 
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economical  but  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  for  the  present 
at  least,  highly  advisable.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  A  discussion  o£  this  paper  will  be  led  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  was  asked  to  reply  to  the  paper  of 
Major  Shelton,  because  it  was  thought  his  contention  was  to  be 
something  very  different  from  what  it  has  been!  So  far  from 
replying,  I  have  only  risen  to  say  that  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
ends  that  he  has  in  view,  with  the  spirit  that  he  has  manifested, 
and  with  the  doctrines  he  has  laid  down ;  and  if  I  had  been  here 
last  fall  I  certainly  should  have  voted  against,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  speak  against,  the  clause  in  the  platform  which  he  now 
asks  us  to  reconsider. 

It  seems  to  me  the  prejudice  of  lovers  of  peace  against  the  War 
Department  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  War  Department  is 
a  Department  only  to  make  war !  A  very  natural,  but  erroneous 
deduction.  We  have  in  this  country — and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  countries — a,  great  and  splendid  organization.  Part 
of  its  function — a  large  part —  is  to  carry  on  warlike  proceedings. 
When  we  are  through  with  that  function,  when  we  do  not  need 
war,  when  we  wish  to  stop  war,  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  dis- 
solve the  organization  and  create  a  new  one  for  other  purposes  ? 
Or  shall  we  take  this  splendid  organization  as  it  already  exists 
and  set  it  to  other  purposes?  Which  is  the  better  course? 
Which  is  the  greater  course?  Which  is,  if  you  please,  the  more 
radical  course? 

What  I  want  to  see,  and  what  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  to  see,  is  this  great  splendid  organization,  cre- 
ated primarily  for  purposes  of  defence  used  for  purposes 
of  construction!  It  is  particularly  fitted  for  this  work.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  Platform  of  last  year  that  this  De- 
partment of  Insular  Affairs  be  turned  over  to  some  other 
Department.  What  other  Department  is  there  that  can  better 
do  the  work  of  building  up  a  free,  self-governing  people  in  our 
Dependencies?  The  War  Department  is  the  only  Department 
in  the  government  that  has  connected  with  it  a  great  educational 
institution.  It  has  the  great  school  at  West  Point,  and  this  great 
school  at  West  Point  is  not  carried  on  for  four  years  simply  to 
teach  a  boy  how  to  ride  horseback,  use  a  sword,  or  shoot  a  gun. 
It  is  a  great  school  of  engineering.  It  is  a  great  school  of 
higher  mathematics.  It  is  a  great  school  of  diplomacy.  It  is 
a  great  school  of  modern  languages.  I  do  not  say  the  great 
school,  but  one  of  the  great  schools.  But  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  no  college,  academy  or  university  in  the  country 
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that  teaches  engineering,  or  modern  languages,  or  diplomacy, 
or  modem  history,  or  that  kind  of  politics  which  is  necessary 
for  diplomatic  relations  in  the  exercise  of  government — no 
university  that  does  better  than  West  Point. 

Supposing  we  take  our  work  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Porto 
Rico  out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Department — to  whom  then 
shall  we  give  it?  There  is  a  great  government  to  be  carried  on. 
Where  shall  we  find  in  the  Post  Office  Department  or  in  the 
Interior  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department — ^better 
educated  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  government  than  in 
the  War  Department?  There  is  a  great  sanitary  work  to  be 
carried  on.  Where  shall  we  find  in  any  other  department  men 
better  educated  to  carry  on  the  first  sanitary  work  in  a  territory 
which  has  newly  fallen  into  our  hands?  There  are  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  be  carried  on.  Where  shall  we  find  in  any  other 
Department  a  better  education  preparing  for  that  work?  Where, 
in  other  words,  shall  we  find  a  Department  better  by  its  consti- 
tution, by  its  history,  by  its  personnel,  by  its  equipment,  better 
fitted  for  this  work  than  the  Department  which  now  has  it  in 
band? 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  all  our  warriors  love  war?  And  that  if 
we  leave  our  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  hands  of  our  War 
Department,  we  are  tending  to  promote  and  perpetuate  war?  Let 
the  splendid  work  which  has  been  done  in  Egypt,  under  Lord 
Cromer,  answer  that  for  England ;  let  the  work  done  by  France 
in  Madagascar  answer  it  for  France;  and  let  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Grant — "  let  there  be  peace !  " — and  the  splendid  work  for 
peace  done  by  two  of  our  great  peacemakers  in  the  War  De- 
partment, Elihu  Root  and  William  H.  Taft,  answer  it  for  Amer- 
ica.   (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  time  for  further  discussion  and 
three-minute  speeches  are  in  order. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse:  Mr,  Chairman:  In  confirmation 
of  what  Dr.  Abbott  has  said,  and  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  preceding  him,  I  desire  to  state  a  concrete 
case.  I  believe  that  the  Philippines  were  providentially  given  us, 
and  that  providentially  men  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  difficult 
tasks  of  civil  and  military  administration  of  their  aflFairs  were 
likewise  given  us.  One  of  these  in  the  early  stages  of  our  occu- 
pation there  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  a  soldier  who  achieved  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  made  brigadier-general,  a  trained  lawyer,  a  man  of 
the  highest  character,  whose  ability  and  whose  prodigious  labors 
as  military  and  civil  governor  of  the  Philippines  I  fear  have  not 
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eminent  should  ever  be  considered  as  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  permanently  administering  civil  affairs  in  any  country  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 
^has  done  good  work  and  filled  an  important  place  in  the  work 
done  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  Academy  at  West  Point 
is  not  maintained  and  conducted  to  educate  men  to  conduct  civil 
affairs. 

My  theory  of  this  government  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted  is  that  the  people  should  select  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  places.  The  history  shows  that  the 
most  despotic  government  in  all  ages  has  been  the  government 
in  which  the  strong  arm  of  military  force  has  ever  been  domi- 
nant. I  did  not  wish  the  occasion  to  pass,  and  be  present,  and 
have  it  go  out  there  was  no  dissenting  voice  to  the  belief  that  the 
men  best  equipped,  best  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  every  department  were  the  men  educated  merely  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  That  is  contrary  to  my  notion  of  what 
this  government  is  and  should  be.  And  while  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  performed  an  important  work  and  discharged  its  duties 
in  a  manner  that  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  in  some  respects 
it  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  just  criticism.  So  long  as 
there  is  need  for  military  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
War  Department  has  a  part  to  play.  But  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  day,  and  see  it  come  quickly,  when  the  need  for  the  military  in 
the  Philippines  would  be  eliminated  and  the  regular  and  prop- 
erly constituted  civil  authorities  would  be  all-sufficient  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
people.     (  Applause. ) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman:  The  Philippine  discussion  of  this  morning 
is  to  be  continued  this  evening.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  first  speaker  the  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  Manila, 
Vice-Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

WHAT   HAD  BEST  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  MATERIAL 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  CAMERON  FORBES 

When  the  Civil  Commission,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Taft.  first  began  its  work  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  the  fabric  of  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  problems  were  many,  immediate  and  various.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  repeat  history  and  tell  how  these  prob- 
lems were  met  and  well  met  and  for  the  most  part  solved.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  deal  with  those  problems  the  solution  of  which 
was  left  to  a  future  date  and  to  later  administrators.  It  is  profit- 
able for  people  charged  with  constructive  work  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  future,  and  when  dwelling  on  the  past  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  those  things  in  which  success  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. These  are  the  things  that  we  want  to  know  about :  those 
that  have  already  succeeded  will  take  admirable  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  no  criticism  of  those  giants  of  Philippine  history 
to  say  that  there  were  some  things  left  to  be  done  of  a  con- 
structive nature  when  their  term  in  the  Orient  was  completed, 
and  they  were  called  to  new  fields  of  usefulness  here.  The  prob- 
lems of  public  order,  government  administration,  finance,  health, 
justice,  education,  currency,  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
had  all  received  their  share  of  attention,  and  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  an  entirely  new  system  had  been  prepared  and  put 
into  operation,  and  as  far  as  they  had  gone  proved  generally 
successful.  The  work  left  for  the  future  was  to  model  and 
refine  the  structure  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience, 
rather  than  to  originate  and  build  anew.  In  many  cases  the 
nature  of  the  problems  of  the  masters  who  conceived  our  Philip- 
pine policy  did  not  admit  of  immediate  fructification  either  from 
lack  of  resources,  or  because  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
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a  development.  In  this  latter  class,  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
was  the  extension  to  the  Filipino  of  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment. A  good  start  has  also  been  made  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  transportation  by  means  of  railroads  and 
steamers,  encouraged  by  governmental  aid  and  a  general  system 
of  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  which  the  insular,  provin- 
cial and  municipal  authorities  unite  in  improving  the  condition 
of  roads. 

Let  us  take  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
inform  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  conditions  which  now  prevail 
there.  We  have  seven  to  eight  millions  of  people  scattered  over 
an  area  of  115,000  square  miles,  capable  of  supporting  a  far 
greater  number.  Some  of  the  richest  and  largest  islands  are 
so  thinly  settled  as  to  be  almost  virgin  territory,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  although  they  are  willing  to  work, 
work  at  such  a  disadvantage,  owing  to  primitive  methods  of  labor 
and  are  so  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  world  by  the 
inferior  means  of  communication  and  high  cost  of  travel  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  do  not  produce  a  fraction  of  what 
they  would  were  the  world's  markets  within  their  reach  and 
their  methods  brought  to  modern  economical  standards.  The 
islands  are  rich  in  minerals,  native  lumber,  in  soil,  and  most  of 
those  things  which  can  be  grown  in  a  tropical  climate  can  be 
grown  readily  there.  .They  are  governed  mostly  by  Filipinos 
Siemselves,  who  have  complete  control  of  the  municipalities  under 
careful  inspection  by  higher  authority,  a  kind  of  local  autonomy 
in  the  provinces,  the  majority  of  whose  governing  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  central  government,  the  control 
of  which  is  held  by  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  delegated 
to  officials,  many  of  the  highest  of  whom  are  Filipinos.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Lower  House,  all  of  whom  are  Filipinos 
elected  by  the  people,  and  an  Upper  House  appointed  by  the 
President,  of  whom  a  bare  majority,  five  out  of  nine,  are 
Americans. 

The  people  are  industrious  but  physically  not  by  any  means 
robust.  The  medical  reports  indicate  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  their  vitality  sapped  by  perfectly  preventable 
diseases,  notably,  intestinal  parasites  which  lurk  in  the  unclean 
waters  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  drink.  A  uniform 
campaign  against  this  would  be  entirely  successful  only  when 
pure  water  is  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  impure  water 
now  so  generally  used.  The  government  has  recently  undertaken 
the  business  of  boring  artesian  wells  throughout  the  archipelago 
which  have  produced  remarkable  results,  it  being  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence  that  people  will  walk  three  and  four  miles  to 
get  clean  water  for  drinking  purposes  thus  made  available.    This 
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illustrates  two  important  features  of  the  natives ;  their  apprecia- 
tion and  readiness  to  adopt  new  ideas;  and  the  other  is  the 
amount  of  exertion  they  will  take  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
same.  This  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  But  besides 
water,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  must  learn  to  supply  them- 
selves with  better  and  more  nourishing  food.  The  prevailing 
diet  is  fish  and  rice,  which  the  poorer  classes  almost  universally 
eat  with  the  fingers,  a  most  unsanitary  method  and  one  which 
tends  to  spread  disease.  This  custom  will  be  a  very  difficult  one 
to  break  up  and  can  probably  only  be  done  through  a  long 
series  of  generations,  beginning  the  attack  in  the  schools.  The 
educated  Filipinos  and  the  better  classes,  of  course,  eat  from 
plates  with  knives  and  forks  like  other  civilized  peoples.  The 
construction  of  cold  storage  plants,  where  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  will  keep  should  have  a  very  considerable  effect  in  making 
available  meats  and  other  good  classes  of  food.  The  Filipino 
is  ever  ready  to  take  hold  of  new  things  and  the  sale  of  American 
canned  goods  to  the  Filipinos  has  grown  surprisingly.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  as  soon  a%  they  get  money  with  which  to  make  pur- 
chases and  have  within  reach  stores  at  which  these  things  can  be 
bought,  that  the  people  will  not  be  found  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  thus  made  available.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Philippine  Islands  should  not  compete  on  favorable  terms 
with  other  tropical  countries  similarly  situated  in  the  production 
of  commodities  which  the  world  wants,  such  as  rice,  tobacco, 
rubber,  sugar  and  copra.  But  to  take  its  place  among  the 
world's  producers,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  all  those  devices 
for  economical  management  which  make  profits  possible  at  a  low 
price;  such  as  irrigation,  agricultural  machinery,  cheap  and 
economical  methods  of  handling,  modem  mills,  cheap  power,  etc. 

The  main  object  of  our  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Philippine  people.  Unless  this 
is  accomplished,  our  work  shall  have  been  in  vain.  The  Filipino 
must  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to  get  more  money,  and  to  get 
more  for  his  money.  The  best  unit  of  measurement  we  can  find 
is  the  price  of  unskilled  labor.  That  we  have  made  some  advance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  rate  in  the  provinces 
near  Manila  has  increased  from  ten  cents  a  day  under  Spanish 
rule  to  twenty  cents  a  day,  or  about  double.  That  exports  have 
increased  from  $20,000,000  (the  average  per  year  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  Spanish  rule)  to  $32,670,000  (the  total  exports  for 
the  year  1906). 

But  in  spite  of  these  glimmerings  of  light,  the  preliminary 
evidences  of  dawn,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
arc  desperately  poor,  that  the  two  millions  of  laborers  arc,  in 
l^eneral,  wasting  their  energies  in  work  that  modern  science  con- 
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demns  as  ineconomical  and  inefficient,  and  that  the  islands  are 
producing  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  what  they  could  produce 
were  the  capital  and  knowledge  necessary  for  modern  up-to-date 
development  available.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  demon- 
strate my  point.  The  sugar  mills  now  in  use  in  the  Philippines 
save  only  about  half  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane  they  treat,  and  the 
experts  have  informed  me  that  hemp  is  often  handled  from  ten 
to  fifteen  times  from  the  tree  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean-going 
vessel. 

The  same  land  will  yield  a  much  larger  return  to  a  steam  plow 
than  it  does  to  one  drawn  by  a  bull,  owing  to  the  greater  depth 
reached  in  the  furrows;  and  the  farm  properly  irrigated  could 
grow  easily  two  crops  of  rice  each  larger  than  the  best  now 
obtained  which  is  dependent  on  timely  rains,  which  never  come 
exactly  when  wanted  everywhere,  and  sometimes,  as  last  year, 
failed  enough  to  cut  the  product  of  the  people's  staple  article 
of  food  to  one-half  the  normal  crop. 

In  other  words,  having  completed  most  of  those  reforms  of 
general  administration,  executive,  judicial  €ind  legislative,  with- 
out which  progress  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  now  behooves  us  to 
consider  those  measures  of  constructive  work  which  the  gov- 
ernment can  properly  undertake  with  the  object  of  stimulating  in- 
dustry and  promoting  development. 

The  first  manifest  duty  of  the  United  States  is  to  open  her 
doors  to  Philippine  products,  to  remove  the  tariff  barrier  so  un- 
justly raised  and  so  unkindly  held  up.  The  produce  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  our  home 
demand  and  make  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  industries  here 
and  those  interested  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the 
articles  likely  to  affect  the  market  would  do  a  thousand  times 
better  to  welcome  the  addition  of  the  Philippines  as  a  new  field 
for  their  activities,  and  assist  in  a  development  which  would 
inure  greatly  to  their  advantage  and  that  of  the  islands. 

But  these  are  matters  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Philippine 
government  have  no  authority,  merely  the  power  and  will  to 
make  recommendations,  which  they  have  many  times  done,  and 
in  the  effort  to  open  the  doors  to  our  markets  have  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  executive  officers  in  Washington,  and 
the  lower  House  of  Congress.  We  await  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

We  now  turn  to  those  things  that  we  can  do.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  axiomatic  and  beyond  argument  that  transportation 
is  a  pre-requisite  of  progress.  The  crops  of  no  district  can  be 
of  more  than  local  value  without  roads,  bridges,  and,  in  the 
Philippines,  wharves,  harbors,  and  the  various  machinery  and 
equipment  for  economical  movement  of  freight. 
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The  railroads  and  steamship  lines  will  reach  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  and  the  system  of  road  construction  now  under 
way,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  will  result  in  a  new 
distribution  of  the  population  and  the  cultivation  of  vast  areas 
of  now  unused  land.  But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  source 
of  wealth  as  yet  barely  touched — our  rivers.  The  Philippine 
Islands  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  rivers,  some  of  which 
carry  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  for  miles  into  the 
interior  of  the  islands,  and  others  a  mean  depth  of  from  six  or 
more  for  still  greater  distances.  These  rivers  are  usually  divided 
from  the  sea  by  bars  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  narrow,  which 
limit  the  size  of  boats  wishing  to  enter,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
no  more  useful  or  beneficial  expenditure  of  money  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  government  than  the  opening  of  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  the  establishment,  wherever  practi- 
cable of  river  steamship  service. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  irrigation. 
The  Philippine  Assembly  appreciating  this  with  an  alertness 
which  does  their  leaders  great  credit,  has  voted  that  the  sum 
of  $375,000  shall  be  paid  annually  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Police  to  be  used  in  developing  the  irrigation  projects 
of  the  islands.  It  is  proposed  that  the  government  shall  estab- 
lish systems  of  irrigation  with  the  provisions  that  those  who 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  water  shall  pay  maintenance,  interest 
and  something  each  year  toward  principal,  which  in  time  shall 
be  added  to  the  original  fund  and  be  used  for  the  extension  of 
existing  developments,  and  for  the  construction  of  new  ones. 
.This  is  a  form  of  paternalism,  but  one  which  has  not  been  consid- 
ered too  paternal  for  adoption  by  the  United  States  government 
nor  by  the  state  governments. 

These  measures  are  all  going  to  help,  but  we  need  still  more. 
The  carabao,  the  work  animal  of  the  Philippines,  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  the  dread  scourge  of  rhinderpest,  to  which,  in  recent 
years,  the  greater  part  of  the  carabao  have  succumbed.  This  has 
caused  a  loss  to  the  islands  which,  in  their  poverty  they  were 
ill  able  to  bear.  Through  lack  of  confidence  in  the  various 
methods  of  checking  this  disease  devised  by  the  government, 
and  lack  of  funds,  this  scourge  continues  although  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  recently  in  winning  the  natives  to  a  belief 
in  our  ability  to  cope  with  it,  without  which  belief  the  application 
of  the  remedies  is  a  matter  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
The  larger  importers  now  gladly  subject  their  animals  to  inocu- 
lation, and  the  wiser  owners  of  farms  will  pay  a  higher  price  for 
an  animal  that  has  been  immunized. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  work  up  a  general  system 
of  quarantine,  inoculation  stations,  districting  the  islands,  and 
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enforced  inoculation  of  draught  animals,  when  danger  threatens, 
under  government  guarantee  of  successful  issue,  i.  e,,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  animal 
which  would  eventually  result  in  the  saving  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  if  one  counts  the  direct  and  indirect  value  of 
the  animals.  The  direct  value  is  easily  computable,  knowing  the 
number  of  animals,  and  a  fair  average  price,  but  the  indirect  is 
absolutely  incalculable,  involving  as  it  does  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  and  transporting  the  products. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Philippine  government  and  yet  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  We  need  capital  and  capital  cannot  be  attracted  so 
far  afield  without  some  special  inducements.  The  amount  of 
land  which  may  be  taken  up  by  any  one  individual  or  corporation 
is  so  small  as  to  limit  the  attraction  to  capital  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  what  it  would  be  were  larger  tracts  of  land  obtainable 
under  the  law.  Twenty-five  hundred  acres  is  the  limit  a  corpo- 
ration can  own  but  this  is  not  enough  to  raise  sufficient  produce 
to  justify  the  construction  of  machinery  on  a  large  and  modem 
scale  for  the  treatment  of  the  product.  The  undeveloped  land 
of  the  Philippines  is  quite  large  in  its  area  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  enough  leeway  could  not  be  given  to  enable  us  to  attract  a 
company  to  come  and  start  big  plantations  of  hemp,  cocoanuts, 
rubber,  cacao,  and  other  products,  which  are  consumed  in  great 
quantities,  but  not  produced  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
This  same  thing  applies  to  the  mining  claims,  the  size  and  number 
of  which  are  limited  to  an  extent  that  seriously  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  that  important  industry. 

The  Philippines  are  rich  in  minerals.  There  are  a  number  of 
successful  gold  mines  and  indications  are  good  of  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  among  other  ores.  The  development  of  coal  mines  is 
something  that  would  inure  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  the  Philippines.  The  coal  now  consumed*  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  brought  from  Japan  and  Australia,  which  sells  at  a 
very  high  price?-— $5.00  and  $6.00  per  ton — and  is  not  of  too 
good  a  quality  at  that.  The  development  of  the  very  promising 
seams  of  coal  which  have  been  discovered  and  in  some  of  which 
the  progress  has  been  very  considerable,  would  have  a  three- 
fold result.  In  the  first  place  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  power 
to  local  industries;  in  the  second  place  it  would  attract  foreign 
steamers  to  come  to  Manila  for  their  supply;  and  in  the  third 
place  it  would  result  in  the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of 
money  which  are  now  sent  out  of  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
wages  to  coal  operators,  and  thus  stimulate  our  own  business. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  go  still  further  in  order  to 
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hasten  the  beneficial  result  of  our  work  and  crystalize  it  into  the 
shape  we  want.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  make  a  campaign 
tending  to  educate  and  induce  the  local  farmer  to  change  his 
methods,  to  increase  his  production  and  better  the  quality  of 
his  product,  I  have  wondered  for  some  time  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  establish  in  each  province  a  government  farm  which 
would  be  at  the  same  time  an  agricultural  school,  a  place  where 
seeds  could  be  grown  to  give  the  best  grade  of  plants  for  each 
province ;  a  school  of  Arts  and  Trades,  where  the  students  would 
be  taught  to  make  and  repair  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  their  own  provinces  and  where  the 
government  could  maintain  a  certain  number  of  steam  plows 
and  other  cultivating  and  harvesting  machinery,  which  could  be 
available  for  use  by  people  owning  neighboring  farms,  they  to 
get  their  land  plowed  and  work  done  for  a  percentage  of  the 
crop.  This  would  seem  to  be  paternalism  running  to  an  extreme 
but  it  would  be  an  optional  paternalism.  No  man  need  make  use 
of  the  government  assistance  unless  he  elects  to.  It  would  not 
be  free  service,  tending  to  pauperize  the  people,  for  from  the 
improved  crop  which  they  would  get  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
the  government  for  all  costs  and  still  be  better  off  than  they 
were.  The  criterion  of  the  success  of  each  of  these  govern- 
ment farms  would  be  the  financial  success  of  the  same,  for  I 
believe  that  a  farm  maintained  by  the  government  which  does 
not  pay  is  not  the  kind  of  example  which  does  the  most  good. 
In  some  ways  this  would  not  be  a  wholly  new  development. 
The  administrators  of  the  friar  lands  do  some  of  these  things 
and  the  penal  colony  at  Iwahig  is  maintaining  a  government 
farm  which  it  is  believed  will  show  good  results  some  day. 

In  conclusion  I  summarize  our  immediate  problems  as  follows : 

1st.  To  develop  the  physique  of  the  people,  so  that  it  is  physi- 
cally possible  for  them  to  do  an  able-bodied  man's  labor, 

2d.  To  open  up  the  means  of  communication,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  most  economical  handling  of  the  products  of  the  islands, 

3d.  To  stimulate  the  production  along  the  more  modern  lines 
in  order  to  make  the  labor  which  we  have  efficient.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Fernando  Calderon,  of  Manila,  Professor  in  the  Philippine 
Medical  School,  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  recently  held  in  Washington. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   FERNANDO   CALDERON 

The  Philippine  Archipelago  scarcely  counts  to-day  with  7,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  though  with  enough  territory  to  hold  about 
40,000,000,  who  could  develop  the  natural  resources  endowed  by 
Mother  Nature  to  that  gifted  country. 

This  small  population  is  not  increasing,  not  because  of  race 
suicide  in  its  different  forms  as  in  other  countries,  but  formerly, 
in  part,  because  of  the  revolution  against  Spain  in  1896,  the  war 
against  the  United  States  in  1899  and  the  epidemics  of  cholera, 
bubonic  plague  and  some  others.  These  causes  are  removed 
to-day.  The  revolution  and  war  are  over.  The  epidemics  are 
checked  by  the  excellent  sanitary  measures  taken,  and  if  cholera 
breaks  out  now  and  then,  it  is  controlled  with  a  very  few  vic- 
tims. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  search  deeper  for  the  true 
cause  of  this  stagnation,  or  rather  decrease,  of  the  Philippine 
population.  And  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  that  the  cause  is  the 
alarming  mortality  among  infants  under  five  years  of  age. 

On  different  occasions  in  the  past  I  have  given  a  warning  and 
proved  by  figures  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  the  Philip- 
pines were  among  infants  under  five  years  of  age,  and  now,  after 
a  more  careful  study,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ratify  my  former 
statement. 

In  my  belief,  this  overwhelmingly  high  rate  in  the  mortality 
among  infants  under  five  years  of  age  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Filipino  mothers  as  to  the  proper  care  of  their  babies.  This 
ignorance  will  remain,  I  am  afraid,  because  we  do  not  have  char- 
itable institutions  as  those  existing  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
— institutions  where  mothers  and  girls  can  apply  for  instructions 
and  help  in  order  to  carry  out  properly  and  with  success  their 
sacred  duty  of  raising  the  baby  properly. 

In  the  practice  of  my  profession  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  through  facts  the  above-mentioned  ignorance  of  the  Filipino 
mothers.  We  see  mothers  suffering  from  tuberculosis  nursing 
their  children,  thus  transmitting  the  deadly  bacilli  to  their  tender 
offspring;  mothers  suffering  from  beri-beri  transmitting,  also 
through  nursing,  the  mortal  bacilli  causing  the  baby  to  suffer 
from  a  common  tropical  malady  among  infants  called  taon,  which 
ravishly  cut  thousands  of  blooming  lives  throughout  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago. 

I  can  mention  many  cases  like  this  to  show  you  the  real  need  of 
institutions  which  will  spread  throughout  the  islands  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  motherhood. 

In  order  to  satisfy  this  need  a  year  ago  an  institution  of  the 
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kind  mentioned  was  established  through  my  initiative  called  "  The 
Protection  of  the  Infant."  This  institution  was  organized  in  the 
City  of  Manila  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philippine  Woman- 
hood Association,  patronized  by  the  American  philanthropist,  Dr. 
David  J.  Doherty,  who  with  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  the  present  gov- 
renor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  organized  a  society  fair  which 
collected  funds  to  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  newly-born  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Doherty  has  also  donated  to  the  institution  a  build- 
ing situated  in  one  of  the  most  central  localities  in  the  City  of 
Manila.  Later,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  wife  of  ex-Congressman  Gilbert  of 
Indiana,  now  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  organized 
a  theatrical  affair  to  collect  more  funds  for  the  institution. 

To  these  persons  we  are  immensely  indebted,  because  with 
the  funds  collected  the  institution  was  able  to  reform  the  build- 
ing, especially  the  laboratory,  which  was  made  larger  and  better 
equipped. 

The  undoubted  charity  of  some  American  and  Filipino  philan- 
thropists of  Manila  support  the  institution  by  means  of  monthly 
subscriptions.  Three  doctors  give,  without  pay,  their  professional 
services  in  this  institution,  where  three  times  a  week  a  free  con- 
sultation is  held,  distributing  at  the  same  time,  without  charge, 
sterilized  milk  to  thirty  babies  who  are  the  only  ones  that  the 
poor  institution  can  take  care  of. 

The  results  obtained  professionally  and  the  records  are  bril- 
liant. A  great  number  of  sick  babies  have  been  cured  in  this 
dispensary  without  medicine,  but  with  only  advice  concerning 
hygiene  and  pure  sterilized  milk  in  proportion  to  the  baby's 
weight. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  professional  results  are  bril- 
liant, the  victory  in  the  way  of  spreading  among  the  mothers 
the  knowledge  of  modern  motherhood  is  still  greater. 

Now,  coming  back  to  the  fact  that  this  institution  is  able  to 
support  only  thirty  p)oor  babies  in  the  City  of  Manila  of  nearly 
250,000  inhabitants,  we  will  readily  see  that  this  altruism  is  just 
a  drop  of  milk  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  ocean. 

If  the  American  people,  and  especially  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  dependent  peoples,  could  help  us  finan- 
cially in  the  realization  of  this  great  work,  both  countries — 
America  and  the  Philippine  Islands — would  have  solved  one  of 
the  most  vital  social  problems  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Filipinos,  who  are  to-day  sheltered  under  the 
wings  of  the  American  Eagle.     (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Calderon's  address,  Mr.  Smiley  sug- 
gested that  those  members  of  the  Conference  so  inclined  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  aid  in  the  work  Dr.  Calderon  had 
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described.    As  a  result,  about  $600  was  raised  and  later  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  authorities  in  Manila. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  who  has  twice  yisited 
the  Philippines. 

AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF   HON.   E.   J.    HILL 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  now  claimed  by  some  of  our  citizens  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  an  inexcusable 
blunder  and  that  the  United  States  should  at  once  withdraw 
from  the  islands  and  acknowledge  their  immediate  independence, 
retaining,  however,  such  land  and  harbors  as  we  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  an  inexcusable  blunder, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  responsibility  for  it,  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Treaty,  by  which  we  come  into  possession  of 
the  islands,  was  not  the  result  of  party  action,  for  the  Senate 
was  so  constituted  at  that  time  that  neither  party  could  have 
passed  it,  and  either  party  could  have  prevented  it.  In  years 
gone  by  some  of  these  persons  have  assumed  to  base  their  declar- 
ations in  favor  of  immediate  independence  for  the  Filipinos  on 
principle,  and  said  this  Republic  ought  not  to  govern  any  terri- 
tory whose  people  were  not  inherently  fit  to  be  members  of  our 
body  politic. 

In  doing  it  they  ignored  the  conditions  of  every  territorial  addi- 
tion which  has  been  made  in  our  history  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase to  that  of  Alaska. 

They  put  limitations  on  the  independent  sovereign  power  of 
this  nation  and  they  forgot  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States." 

For  one  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  any  people  on  earth, 
whether  they  choose  to  live  under  an  emperor,  a  king  or  a  presi- 
dent, possess  any  right,  power,  privilege  or  prerogative  which 
this  Republic  does  not  possess. 

If  it  was  wrong  to  take  and  hold  the  Philippines,  it  was  equally 
wrong  to  do  the  same  thing  with  Porto  Rico,  and  to  intervene 
as  we  have  done  in  Cuba  to  maintain  peace  and  order  there,  and 
yet  no  protest  has  been  made  by  any  one  in  either  of  these  cases. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  some  of  these  people,  as  individuals, 
are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  to  the 
Filipinos  by  our  continuance  there,  the  real  protest  was  a  very 
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strange  cry,  coming  as  it  did  from  an  organization  which  for 
more  than  a  century  had  been  building  upon  human  slavery  as 
its  chief  corner  stone. 

Was  it  to  acquire  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases  that  our 
boys  volunteered  and  served  in  the  Spanish  War,  or  was  it  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  performance  of  a  national  duty? 
I  give  them  credit  for  the  higher  motive. 

By  what  better  right  do  we  hold  Porto  Rico  than  we  do  the 
Philippine  Islands?  and  yet  the  demand  now  is  for  a  territorial 
government  for  the  one  and  for  the  policy  of  "  scuttle  '*  towards 
the  other.  Is  it  because  Porto  Rico  would  doubtless  become  a 
state  in  time,  and  that  statehood  for  the  Philippines  is  forever 
impossible?  Are  we  to  do  our  duty  now  where  it  lies  nearby 
and  gives  promise  of  quick  return,  and  shirk  that  duty  far  away 
and  when  done  at  greater  cost?  Will  this  great  nation  put  justice 
and  right  in  one  side  of  the  scales,  and  tobacco  and  sugar  in  the 
other,  and  measure  our  responsibility  to  the  people  whom  we 
released  from  Spanish  cruelty  by  dollars  and  cents? 

Such  a  policy  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  close 
every  missionary  institution  in  the  world,  and  in  this  particular 
case  would  bring  us  just  condemnation  as  highway  robbers  of 
civilization  in  its  progress  around  the  globe,  for  under  this 
program  the  people  would  be  abandoned  and  coaling  stations 
and  naval  bases  for  our  own  use  would  be  retained. 

If  we  are  rightfully  in  the  Philippines,  our  duty  to  those 
people  is  clear  and  plain,  to  lift  them  up  to  a  capacity  for  self- 
government  and  to  stay  there  until  the  work  is  done.  If  we  are 
not  there  by  right,  to  take  their  lands  and  waters  for  our  own 
purposes  or  to  compel  them  by  force  to  sell  any  part  of  their 
territory  to  us,  is  just  as  much  an  international  robbery  as  if  the 
nations  of  Europe  should  unitedly  demand  like  privileges  upon 
our  shores. 

Whether  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  was  a  blunder  or 
not  in  its  beginning,  let  us  face  it  now  like  men  and  not  run 
away  from  it  like  cowards  and  despoilers  of  a  helpless  people. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  the  time  is  coming  soon  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  will  be  a  part  of  international  law  and  the 
Golden  Rule  will  be  a  guide  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
It  is  only  a  century  ago  that  our  first  President  said  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  "  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinter- 
ested favors  from  another,"  and  yet  this  very  year,  in  transmit- 
ting to  Congress  the  report  of  Secretary  Taft  on  the  Philip- 
pines, Theodore  Roosevelt  said :  "  I  question  whether  there  is  a 
brighter  page  in  the  annals  of  international  dealing  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  than  the  page  which  tells  of  our  doings  in 
the  Riilippines." 
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Let  me  tell  you  that  story  briefly — 

In  igbi  I  made  a  trip  around  the  worid,  intending  to  spend 
several  weeks  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  study  conditions 
there.  I  was  then  a  thorough  pessimist  with  reference  to  the 
whole  question.  Entering  the  archipelago  through  the  San  Ber- 
nadino  Straits,  I  sailed  up  among  the  islands  to  Manila,  and  went 
by  the  only  railroad  in  the  Philippines,  a  hundred  miles  through 
the  Island  of  Luzon. 

Going  right  out  of  New  England  in  March  into  the  tropics, 
the  climate  seemed  to  me  to  be  intolerable,  and  compared  with 
our  own,  their  sanitary  conditions  were  simply  horrible.  Cholera, 
bubonic  plague  and  small  pox  were  a  common  scourge. 

With  sixty  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  with  no  means  of  communication  with  each 
other,  the  natural  product  of  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
greed,  graft  and  cruelty,  with  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  unable 
to  read  and  write  in  any  language,  and  not  more  than  three  per 
cent,  understanding  Spanish,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  had 
looked  with  distrust  upon  the  newcomers  and  felt  that  the 
change  meant  for  them  only  a  change  of  masters  and  not  the 
freedom  for  which  they  had  been  struggling  for  many  years. 
The  masses  of  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  United  States, 
not  even  of  its  existence,  much  less  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
people,  and  we  did  not  know  much  more  about  them. 

There  were  nearly  eight  million  of  them  living  in  nature's  para- 
dise and  thinking  that  we  had  come  to  rob  and  plunder  and 
oppress  them  as  Spain  had  done.  From  past  experience  they 
knew  and  expected  nothing  else,  and  so,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  ambitious  and  well-educated  men,  they 
had  risen  in  insurrection.  It  was  not  only  a  protest  against  con- 
trol by  us,  but  it  was  island  against  island,  the  Visayan  against 
the  Tagalog  and  the  Moros  against  all,  and  the  result  was  sure 
to  be  not  only  anarchy  but  barbarism. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  the  United  States  to  do,  and  that 
was  for  humanity's  sake  to  bring  peace  and  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  to  give  to  those 
people  and  the  citizens  of  other  nations  who  were  in  business 
there  some  form  of  government  in  place  of  that  which  we  had 
driven  out. 

When  I  reached  the  Philippines  the  American  soldier  had  done 
his  work,  and  an  armed  peace  prevailed  in  the  commercial  cen- 
ters. Brigandage  was  common  in  the  interior  of  the  islands, 
and  safety  to  our  own  people  was  only  secured  by  constant  vigi- 
lance. 

I  remained  there  ten  days,  and  was  amazed  and  discouraged 
by  the  greatness  of  the  task  which  we  had  assumed  and  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  lay  the  burden  down  or  hon- 
orably escape  its  obligations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  success  was 
almost  hopeless.  But  there  were  two  factors  in  the  problem  to 
which  I  had  given  no  thought. 

On  the  way  over  I  had  stopped  at  Guam  and  visited  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Aguinaldo  revolt,  who  had  been  captured  and  were 
in  confinement  there.  Among  them  was  Mabini,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Aguinaldo  Government,  and  probably  the  ablest 
Filipino  of  his  time. 

I  told  him  the  news  which  had  come  to  us  by  cable,  the  day 
before  we  left  San  Francisco,  that  Aguinaldo  had  been  captured. 

His  face  lighted  up  and  he  answered  me,  "  Now  we  will  have 
peace." 

He  understood  the  situation  and  knew  that  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  peace  had  been  eliminated,  and  one  factor  in  the 
problem  disposed  of. 

The  other  factor  was  in  Manila.  His  name  was  William 
Howard  Taft.  He  had  been  chosen  as  the  one  man  in  the 
United  States  who  would  best  grapple  with  and  conquer  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines.  He  had  the  brain  to  conceive  and 
the  nerve  to  execute.  Judicial  experience  had  qualified  him  for 
patient  investigation,  and  firm  decision  when  right  conclusions 
were  reached.  He  realized  the  greatness  of  his  task  and  knew 
that  if  progress  was  made,  it  must  be  by  first  securing  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  who  distrusted  us,  and  that 
this  could  not  be  done  except  by  trusting  them.  At  first  mis- 
understood by  the  natives,  criticised  by  the  army,  and  hated  by 
the  grafters  and  speculators  who  had  gathered  there  from  all 
nations,  he  held  the  scales  of  justice  at  an  even  balance  and 
demanded  from  all  alike  an  obedience  to  such  law  and  an  honest 
administration  of  such  civil  government  as  conditions  would  per- 
mit from  time  to  time  to  be  put  into  operation.  And  in  the  end 
he  won  the  admiration  and  love  of  all  whose  confidence  and 
regard  was  worth  having,  and  the  healthy  respect  of  the  few 
remaini;ig  irreconcilable  ones. 

Ten  days  after  reaching  Manila,  deeming  it  courteous  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  at  the 
same  time  bid  him  goodbye,  I  called  on  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  call.  Introducing  myself,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time  and  was  about  to  leave  and  had  called  to  wish 
him  success  and  say  goodbye.  As  I  opened  the  office  door  to  go 
away,  he  called  me  back  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  think."  I  replied,  "  I  don't  think  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  think."  "Ah,"  said  he,  "  but  you  will  think  and  you'll 
go  home  and  tell  your  people  what  you  think,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me."    My  reply  was,  "  I  think  you  are  going  too  fast  with 
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civil  government."  "  It  may  be,"  said  he,  "  but  time  will  tell," 
and  we  said  goodbye.  His  faith  was  greater  than  mine,  and 
time  has  told  me  that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Time  has  told  in  the  suppression  of  ladronism,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  law  and  order  throughout  the  archipelago, 
in  the  self-government  of  their  municipalities  and  provinces, 
and  the  organization  of  a  national  assembly  by  popular  vote. 

Time  has  told  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  education 
which  to  me  is  a  marvel  and  a  wonder.  Think  of  it.  In  the  last 
year  of  Spanish  control,  the  appropriation  for  schools  was 
$80,000  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  100,000  scholars,  with 
the  crudest  methods  of  instruction  and  in  the  dialects  of  the  local 
tribes.  Last  year  two  million  dollars  were  appropriated  for  school 
purposes,  so  that  the  American  common  school  is  in  full  working 
order  now,  and  away  over  there  in  the  far  East  nearly  half  a 
million  brown  boys  and  girls  are  daily  saluting  the  American 
flag  and  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  our  own  tongue. 
The  Census  of  1902  shows  that  there  were  more  than  two  million 
children  of  school  age  between  five  and  seventeen  years.  They 
are  eager  to  study  and  quick  to  learn,  and  nothing  but  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people  and  lack  of  equipment  and  teachers  prevents 
double  the  daily  attendance  which  is  now  recorded. 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  This  is  the  advance  guard  of 
American  civilization  which  will  in  time  bring  to  half  of  the 
population  of  the  world  in  the  Orient  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
the  free  institutions  which  our  fathers  gave  to  us. 

Time  has  told  in  extending  to  these  people  who  had  no  rights 
under  Spanish  despotism  except  to  be  plundered  and  robbed, 
every  privilege  which  you  and  I  enjoy  under  our  National  Con- 
stitution except  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  trial  by  jury,  and  of 
course  the  latter  cannot  come  until  education  is  more  widely 
diffused  among  the  adults. 

Time  has  told  in  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  effective  Civil  Service  system,  the  development  of  an 
internal  and  customs  revenue  which  last  year  gave  them  a  sur- 
plus of  nearly  three  million  dollars,  available  for  education  and 
public  works  in  the  future,  in  the  enactment  of  a  homestead  law 
and  the  opening  of  public  domain  to  settlement,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  and  giving  to  all  the  largest  religious 
freedom,  and  in  methods  of  sanitation  which  make  it  possible 
for  our  own  people  to  live  there  in  safety. 

And  time  has  told  in  public  improvements.  In  the  first  five 
years  of  American  occupation  nearly  five  million  dollars  were 
expended  in  highways  and  bridges.  When  I  first  went  there  our 
ship,  with  others,  anchored  nearly  three  miles  out  in  Manila 
Bay,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  that  tropical  climate.    To-day 
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a  breakwater  costing  four  million  dollars  gives  protection  to  a 
fine  harbor,  and  steel  wharves  will  soon  be  under  construction, 
and  then  Manila  will  be  the  only  port  in  the  Orient  where  a  ship 
can  go  to  a  wharf  and  discharge  its  cargo  into  a  warehouse  in 
safety.  Ten  years  ago  the  streets  of  Manila  were  mud,  its  sewers 
were  open  ditches,  and  public  improvements  of  all  kinds  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  To-day  forty  miles  of  trolley  line, 
as  complete  as  any  in  this  country,  furnishes  accommodations  to 
its  patrons  and  handsome  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  Water- 
works and  sewers  are  now  under  construction  at  an  expense  of 
four  million  dollars.  A  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  has  cost  a  mil- 
lion more  and  is  rapidly  paying  for  itself  from  its  own  earnings. 
Navigation  among  the  islands  has  been  made  safe  by  a  complete 
light-house  system,  and  a  well-organized  weather  bureau.  Seven 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  and  more  than  five 
hundred  post  offices  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  among 
the  islands.  The  railroad  mileage  of  Spanish  time  has  already 
been  doubled,  and  franchises  have  been  given  and  construction 
begun  under  plans  which  will  increase  it  by  at  least  five-fold. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  done  and  which 
bear  witness  to  the  progress  made  under  American  occupation. 
Every  dollar  of  these  expenditures  has  been  paid  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government  or  provision  made  for  their  future  adjustment. 
No  part  of  this  is  at  your  cost  or  mine. 

To-day  about  one-fifth  of  our  little  army  is  stationed  there, 
and  that,  together  with  a  brigade  of  native  Filipino  troops,  impose 
a  burden  upon  our  treasury  of  not  to  exceed  six  million  dollars 
annually.  It  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  seven  cents  per 
capita  of  our  population  in  the  greatest  missionary  enterprise 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  Christian  civilization,  to  lift  up  a  nation  and  put  it  upon 
its  feet  and  hold  it  there  until  it  can  walk  and  step  out  as  a  free 
self-governing  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Englishmen  say  it  cannot  be  done,  and  point  to  India,  where 
they  are  squeezing  the  life  blood  from  their  people  as  the  only 
true  method  of  administering  a  colonial  system. 

And  yet  some  of  our  people  declare  it  to  be  an  "  inexcusable 
blunder  "  and  insist  upon  first  taking  from  them  such  harbors  and 
territory  as  we  think  we  may  want  for  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases  and  then,  abandoning  them  to  themselves,  at  our  own  cost 
for  all  time  to  come,  standing  guard  over  them  to  protect  them 
from  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  other  nations. 

I  point  you  to  our  unfortunate  experience  in  Cuba,  and  in  con- 
trast, to  our  marked  success  in  Porto  Rico,  as  a  striking  object 
lesson  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  that. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  such  a  course  with  Cuba,  for  it  is  but 
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sixty  miles  from  our  own  shores  and  remote  from  other  powers. 
But  the  Philippines  are  7,000  miles  from  Us  and  within  a  day's 
sail  of  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is  but  one  alternative,  to  hold 
them  with  the  good  will  of  the  Filipino  people,  or  abandon  them 
to  anarchy  among  themselves  and  to  become  an  international 
nuisance  in  the  world's  affairs. 

In  1905  I  was  there  again  as  a  member  of  the  Taft  Party.  Let 
me  quote  you  the  opinions  of  some  of  their  own  leaders,  repre- 
senting the  differing  views  of  future  policy.  They  are  taken  from 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  thirty-two  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Congress,  with  hundreds  of  Filipino  citizens 
gathered  in  the  City  Hall  at  Manila,  on  August  29,  1905. 

The  first  man  who  spoke  was  Mr.  Vincente  lUustre,  a  member 
of  Aguinaldo's  Hong  Kong  Junta.  Of  the  protectorate  scheme 
he  said : 

"The  protectorate  perhaps  would  not  be  well  or  favorably  received 
by  either  one  country  or  the  other.  If  no  benefits  were  to  be  derived 
by  the  United  States,  such  a  thing  would  not  be  desirable  upon  its  part; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States  demanded  in  return  for  its  protec- 
tion a  large  measure  of  guaranty  of  its  interests  in  exchange  for  such  a 
protectorate,  such  a  protectorate  would  not  be  desirable  to  the  Filipino 
people." 

At  the  same  time  a  petition  was  presented  signed  by  thirty-two 
irreconcilables  and  calling  for  immediate  independence.  It  fairly 
portrays  their  idea  of  what  free  government  means  to  them. 

"If  the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  a  governable  popular  mass  called 
upon  to  obey,  and  a  directing  class  charged  with  the  duty  of  governing, 
it  is  in  condition  to  govern  itself.  These  factors,  not  counting  incidental 
ones,  are  the  only  two  by  which  to  determine  the  political  capacity  of 
a  country;  an  entity  that  knows  how  to  govern,  the  directing  class,  and 
an  entity  that  knows  how  to  obey,  the  popular  masses." 

The  question  being  raised  as  to  whether  the  Visayan  and  Moro 
groups  of  islands  would  accept  Tagalog  supremacy.  Senator 
Newlands  said  to  Mr.  Illustre : 

"  Well,  I  understand,  ]^ou  mean  that  refusal  upon  the  part  of  some  of 
these  islands  could  justify  you  in  restoring  to  arms  to  force  them  to 
recognize  your  authority.  Is  that  correct?  Senor  Illustre.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  it  would  be,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  when  a  member  of  the 
body  is  wrenched  out  of  its  proper  place ;  it  is  quite  proper  to  use  force 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  position." 

Later  in  the  hearings  when  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration 
was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Dominador  Gomez,  a  Spaniard  and 
prominent  leader  among  those  demanding  immediate  independ- 
ence, said : 

"  We  here  in  the  Philippines  do  not  desire  the  Chinaman  as  a  mechanic 
or  as  a  teacher;  we  desire  him,  and  this  I  will  say,  though  it  may  be 
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an  offensive  phrase  to  them— we  desire  the  Chinese  here  merely  and 
purely  as  work  animals  for  the  cultivation  of  our  fields." 

Governor  Dancel  of  the  Province  of  Rizal,  then  serving  his 
second  term  as  Governor,  and  having  been  re-elected  by  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  votes  cast,  expressed  his  views  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.    He  said: 

"I  believe  that  in  case  of  granting  immediate  independence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Filipino  government  at  the  present  time,  that  in  place 
of  peace  we  would  have  anarchy,  because  under  the  present  condition 
of  the  country  if  it  were  to  have  its  immediate  independence  the  right  of 
might  would  prevail  and  not  the  right  of  law. 

"Now,  I  have  said  that  the  sensible  people — ^meaning  the  people  who 
study,  the  people  who  reflect — are  not  in  favor  of  immediate  independ- 
ence. Now,  with  regard  to  the  masses  of  the  people — ^that  is,  the  lower 
classes,  the  poor  people — I  would  say  that  this  country  is  a  very  special 
one  with  regard  to  that  class.  The  lower  classes  form  a  large  mass  of 
the  people,  who  are  easily  led  or  swayed  one  way  or  the  other.  I,  as 
governor  of  my  province,  have  therefore  tried  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  masses  the  idea  of  work,  telling  them  to  cease  talking  upon 
politics,  telling  them  that  what  we  needed  here  was  not  orators  but 
plowmen."  , 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Dancel's  remarks,  Representative 
Payne  asked  Mr.  Arellano  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  thought 
the  people  were  not  prepared  for  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. Mr.  Arellano  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippines  and  by  general  ability  and  marked  legal  attain- 
ments, is  eminently  qualified  to  grace  any  court  in  this  country 
or  any  other.    He  said : 

"Education  has  not  been  sufficiently  extended  among  the  people — it 
has  been  introduced  only  recently  in  a  true  sense;  nor  have  the  people 
been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  individual  rights,  and  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  responsibilities  which  would  be  incumbent  upon 
them   if  they  were  to  have  self-government" 

Representative  Payne:  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  education  toward  that  end — the  end  of  preparing  the 
people  for  self-government? 

Chief  Justice  Arellano:     Notable  progress;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Luzuriaga  said: 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  number  of  Filipinos  who  have  the 
earnest  conviction  that  immediate  independence  would  have  very  dis- 
astrous results.  This  belief  is  based  (i)  on  the  fact  that  education 
with  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  is  just  beginning;  and 

(2)  that  the  other  10  per  cent,  of  the  people,  commonly  called  the 
directing  class,  are  divided  up  into  factions  and  that  we  would  have  the 
same  state  of  affairs  that  we  had  during  the  Philippine  Revolution;  and 

(3)  because  the  economic  situation  of  the  country  is  a  very  precarious 
one." 

I  will  quote  finally  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Legarda,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission  and  now  a  Resident 
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Commissioner  at  Washington,  having  been  chosen  to  that  position 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    He  said : 

"The  intelligent  people  of  the  islands,  I  am  certain,  will  refuse 
and  protest  as  much  as  they  can  against  independence ;  the  most  conserva- 
tive people  would  not  consent  to  have  independence  at  present. 

"  Representative  Payne :  Do  you  agree  with  one  of  the  other  speakers, 
that  anarchy  would  follow? 

"Commissioner  Legarda:     Yes,  sir. 

"  Senator  Newlands :  Mr.  Legarda,  do  you  favor  ultimate  independence 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  or  do  you  desire  them  to  be  permanently 
retained  by  the  United  States? 

"  Commissioner  Legarda :  I  cannot  answer  your  question  categorically 
without  giving  an  explanation  of  my  feelings  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  believe  and  I  have  always  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  generous  with  the  Filipino  people  and  that  if  the  Filipino  people 
are  treated  justly  they  will  never  ask  for  independence." 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a  more  concise  and  yet 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  than  is  found  in  this 
last  statement,  and  we  might  well  accept  it  as  a  guide  for  us  in 
our  dealings  with  all  of  our  insular  possessions.  Justice  and  gen- 
erosity. Who  could  ask  a  better  rule  than  that  to  govern  and  con- 
trol our  mutual  relations? 

It  was  to  such  an  end  that  William  H.  Taft  has  worked  and 
labored  for  four  years  in  the  Islands  as  Commissioner  and  Civil 
Governor,  and  four  years  in  Washington  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  now  the  Philippines  ask  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
not  only  justice,  but  the  same  fair  treatment,  which  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  have  received  for  the  past  eight  years. 

And  why  should  we  not  give  it  to  them  ?  No  American  indus- 
try can  possibly  be  harmed  and  great  advantage  will  accrue  to 
both  peoples  in  many  ways.  We  are  buying  to-day  sixteen  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  foreign  nations.  Why  should 
we  hesitate  to  take  a  fifth  of  that  from  our  own  possessions.  We 
consumed  last  year  eight  and  one-half  billions  of  cigars,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  nearly  six  hundred  million.  The 
entire  production  in  the  Philippines  was  less  than  two  hundred 
millions  and  only  one  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  that  was 
exported.  No  man  in  the  United  States  would  know  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  entire  production  of  both  crops,  except  in  the  greater 
prosperity  of  the  islands  and  consequent  increased  demand  for 
the  output  of  our  farms  and  factories. 

Why  should  we  surrender  to  England,  Germany  and  Spain  an 
annual  trade  of  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  manufactured 
products,  a  trade  to  which  we  have  a  natural  right,  coming  as  it 
does  from  our  own  possession? 

What  it  would  mean  to  us,  can  be  judged  by  what  has  come 
from  our  dealings  with  Porto  Rico. 
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With  the  Dingley  Tariff  around  Porto  Rico  and  free  trade  with 
the  United  States,  its  commerce  has  grown  in  ten  years  from 
twenty-two  millions  to  fifty-six  million  dollars,  and  where  we 
handled  one-sixth  of  it  ten  years  ago,  now  six-sevenths  of  it 
comes  to  us.  Has  it  not  paid  us  there  to  do  the  plain  duty  which 
William  McKinley  recommended  in  our  dealings  with  our  West 
India  wards. 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  like  statement  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines, but  the  fact  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  still 
stands  between. us  and  their  trade  so  that  while  their  foreign 
commerce  has  increased  from  forty  to  sixty  million  dollars  since 
American  occupation,  aside  from  hemp,  foreign  countries  con- 
trolled nine-tenths  of  it  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  we  bought  from  them  last  year  ten  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  hemp,  but  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  refuse  to 
allow  them  to  charge  any  export  duty  on  shipments  of  it  to  the 
United  States  as  they  do  to  all  other  countries,  so  that  under  this 
law  we  have  taken  from  the  Philippine  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  our  cordage  manufacturers  the  sum  of  $2,414,752  in  the  past 
six  years. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  give  to  the  Philippines  the  prosperity 
which  Porto  Rico  has  to-day  by  opening  our  markets  to  them  on 
similar  terms,  or  we  can  keep  them  poor  and  helpless  as  we  found 
them.  The  responsibility  is  with  us  and  not  with  them  for  we 
make  the  law  in  Washington  for  both  countries. 

They  only  ask  for  justice  at  our  hands. 

I  have  thus  presented  the  Philippine  question  for  your  consid- 
eration from  the  viewpoint  of  national  duty  on  our  part,  of  moral 
and  educational  uplift  on  theirs,  and  of  commercial  advantage 
to  both. 

And  yet  some  people  say  that  the  experiment  is  an  "  inexcus- 
able blunder."  If  they  are  right,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  na- 
tional conscience,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  around  the 
globe  ought  to  be  stopped  forthwith. 

Coming  away  from  Manila,  our  party  sailed  across  the  China 
Sea  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  is 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River.  Sixty  years  ago  it 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  was  then 
a  barren  rock.  To-day  the  splendid  city  of  Victoria  fronts  the 
bay  and  climbs  the  mountain  slopes  behind  its  shores.  It  is  a  city 
of  220,000  people,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Far  East  and  the 
sixth  largest  shipping  port  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  twenty 
years  after  that  cession,  no  year  passed  by  but  that  some  man 
arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a  retrocession 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  grievous  burden  to  the  English  peo- 
ple.   To-day  Great  Britain  would  as  soon  part  with  Liverpool 
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as  Hong  Kong,  for  in  the  next  half  century  the  world  will  show 
no  greater  strides  in  commercial  development  and  christian  civil- 
ization, than  will  be  found  in  the  Far  East. 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  richest,  strongest  and  most 
progressive  nation  on  the  globe,  ought  to  do  its  part  of  the  work 
and  share  in  its  results,  and  I  believe  our  people  will  so  decide. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  next  to  hear  from  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B. 
RossiTER,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Manila. 

ADVANCE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS   OF   REV.    DR.    S.    B.    ROSSITER 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  in  the  Philippines. 
Americans  are  there  not  by  any  choice  of  their  own,  but  because 
of  the  overrulings  of  a  higher  power.  We  discern  a  purpose  of 
God  in  the  oblique  but  forward  movement  of  the  great  republic 
on  the  great  checker  board  and  something  to  achieve  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly revealed.  This  is  most  potently  believed  among  us.  The 
Governor-General  believes  it.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
believe  it.  Our  thoughtful  conservative  men  believe  it.  No  sen- 
timent is  so  ardently  applauded  in  the  meetings  of  American  men 
as  the  one  of  the  lofty  and  altruistic  purpose  of  our  nation. 

We  are  advised  sometimes  to  study  England's  methods  of 
colonization.  You  might  as  well  study  methods  of  submarine 
navigation  to  help  you  understand  the  flight  of  the  aeroplane. 
England's  plan  in  her  colonies  is  so  entirely  different  from 
American's  purpose  in  the  Philippines  that  they  do  not  even 
touch.  England  may  be  right  and  wise,  and  we  may  be  wrong 
and  foolish,  but  our  occupancy  of  the  Philippines  is  providential, 
our  purpose  altruistic  and  the  end  to  lift  a  people  from  supersti- 
tion, low  living  and  abusive  rule  up  to  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. For  failure  or  success  we  plunge  along  that  line.  Let 
no  man  trouble  us.  We  bear  in  our  bodies  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  if  we  fail,  the  brightest 
star  that  ever  shone  over  this  poor  struggling  human  race  goes 
out  of  the  sky;  and  if  we  succeed,  a  whole  race  is  lifted  to 
higher  levels.  Let  the  problem  be  worked  out  and  its  records 
be  written  down  in  the  books  to  shame  or  glorify  our  Ameri- 
can Republic.    We  take  the  risks. 

In  regard  to  our  taking  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  the  first,  the  argument  of  the  three  horns  has  never  been 
answered.  And  the  ex-Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  has  stated 
the  argument  in  simple  language. 
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"We  got  into  the  Philippines  against  our  wilL  That  is, 
Dewey  won  a  victory  there  and  after  he  had  won  that  victory 
we  could  not  get  out  because  we  had  a  dilemma  before  us  of 
three  horns. 

"  The  first  one  was,  should  we  turn  the  islands  back  to  Spain  ? 
When  we  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Filipinos  to  assist  us  in  turn- 
ing the  Spaniards  out,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  for  us  to 
win  the  Filipinos  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Spain  with  whom 
we  had  fought,  with  the  Filipinos  by  our  side. 

"  The  next  horn  of  the  dilemma  was,  Should  we  turn  these 
islands  over  to  the  Filipinos?  While  we  were  there  the  Fili- 
pinos had  a  government  under  Aguinaldo,  of  five  or  six  months 
continuance,  and  there  never  was  in  the  history  of  these  islands 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Spanish  tyranny  such  a  want  altogether 
of  a  decent  government  as  there  was  under  Aguinaldo,  demon- 
strating to  those  who  were  there  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  turn  these  islands  over  to  that  government  or  to  those  people 
at  that  time. 

"The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  that  we  should  take 
the  islands  ourselves,  that  we  should  do  for  the  Filipinos  as  we 
would  if  they  were  children,  exercising  a  sacred  trust  for  them : 
that  we  should  treat  the  islands  as  for  them  alone,  and  should 
educate  them  and  gradually  train  them  up  in  the  practice  in 
self-government,  until  possibly  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
could  stand  alone  and  that  is  the  theory  that  we  are  attempting 
to  carry  out." 

And  the  argument  of  the  signs  of  the  times  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  by  some  one.  Jesus  rebuked  the  men  of  his  day  for 
not  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  the  Philippines  we 
are  confronted  by  a  vision  and  it  does  not  pass  away. 

It  is  a  mighty  fact  that  the  English  flag  and  the  American 
flag,  separated  for  an  hundred  years,  are  now  curtsying  to  each 
other  in  most  friendly  fashion  across  the  China  sea.  It  is  a 
mighty  fact  that  a  republican  form  of  government,  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  is  established  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  just  off  shore  from  the  hoary  monarchies 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  mighty  fact  that  American  ideas  are  work- 
ing like  leaven  in  all  the  world. 

Sometimes  in  Manila  when  Americans  are  gathered  around 
the  Luneta  and  the  Flag  is  flying  aloft  and  the  band  is  playing 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  every  hat  is  off  and  every  one 
standing  attention,  we  feel  like  flinging  ourselves  down  on  the 
sand  and  crying,  with  outstretched  arms,  God  of  nations,  what 
does  it  all  mean?  We  would  be  indeed  blind  and  stupid  not  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times. 
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All  of  these  things  make  it  the  more  impossible  to  dispose  of 
these  islands  but  in  the  way  God  has  provided.  It  seems  to  me 
only  a  little  less  than  blasphemy  to  call  this  "  an  inexcusable 
blunder."  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  original  altruistic 
purpose  remains  undimmed,  through  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
Smith,  and  it  shines  just  as  strongly  in  Governor-General  Smith 
as  in  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Taft  voiced  the  thought  in  an 
address  at  the  Quill  Club  in  Mianila.  "  I  speak,"  said  he,  "  as 
an  American  who  is  anxious  that  his  country  shall  be  the  first 
country  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  go  into  another 
country  with  a  truly  altruistic  spirit  and  lift  a  people  up  to  a 
height  where  they  can  govern  themselves  and  govern  themselves 
well,  and  when  they  come  to  be  fit  to  govern  themselves  well, 
as  I  hope  to  God  they  may  someday,  make  them  an  inde- 
pendent government.  When,  Mr.  Taft?  At  what  date?  Who 
can  answer  ?  No  man  can  reply  to  that  question.  The  interests 
involved,  the  reserves  of  providence  not  yet  in  the  field,  the 
complications  existing  make  it  impossible  to  utter  a  reply.  The 
man  is  a  fool  who  ventures  a  prophecy  or  fixes  a  date.  The 
Americans  are  waiting,  and  the  Filipinos  must  wait  till  the 
time  comes  for  that  word  to  be  spoken.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  government  is  making  good  its 
altruistic  purpose. 

I.  By  education  of  the  people.  The  public  school  has  become 
an  institution.  Five  hundred  thousand  pupils  are  learning  the 
English  language  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  education. 

Our  government  in  its  excessive  care  to  be  eminently  fair 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  who  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
damage  to  their  religion  in  the  public  schools  forbids  all  religious 
teaching.  The  last  word  on  that  subject  is,  "  In  view  of  the 
intimate  personal  relation  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupils,  no  religious 
instruction  of  any  nature  should  be  given  by  him  at  any  time. 
even  outside  of  the  schoolroom."  George  Washington  would  not 
have  liked  that,  for  he  said,  "  Reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle."  Goethe  said,  "Anything  that  sets  free  in- 
telligence and  not  at  the  same  time  self-control  is  fatal."  We 
fear  the  Godlessness  of  the  public  school  system  among  a  people 
who  have  not  the  other  countervailing  causes  that  make  towards 
righteousness  that  we  have.  Even  the  Negritos,  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple, up  to  this  time  absolutely  virgin  to  the  touch  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  are  having  the  public  school  system  entered 
among  them.  The  Negrito  boys  and  girls  are  called  to  come  to 
school.  But  think  of  an  education  given  to  virgin  minds,  abso- 
lutely void  of  God!    No  word  about  God,  or  Christ,  or  the 
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church,  or  the  Bible,  ever  uttered  in  their  presence !  The  govern- 
ment is  sacrificing  God  for  the  sake  of  perfect  fairness  and  some 
of  us  think  there  might  be  found  another  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

2.  It  has  given  the  Filipinos  a  stable,  sound,  economical  cur- 
rency, the  basis  of  business  and  success,  thanks  to  ex-Governor 
Ide,  who  achieved  the  remarkable  thing  of  changing  the  currency 
of  a  nation  from  a  fickle,  variable,  expensive  one,  to  one  sound, 
good,  reliable,  without  a  jar,  and  scarcely  a  tremor,  in  the 
financial  world  and  that  within  the  space  of  two  short  years. 

3.  It  promised  them  training  in  self-government.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  prevalent,  a  census  was  taken,  the  archipelago 
divided  into  39  provinces,  each  with  a  president,  a  governor, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  then  the  assembly  with  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  province,  a  speaker  of  the  House,  who  is 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  the  second  man  in 
rank  in  the  islands,  the  Governor-General  being  the  first,  Fili- 
pinos in  the  Municipal  Council,  Filipinos  on  the  commission, 
just  one  less  than  the  majority,  Filipinos  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
Filipinos  as  governors  of  the  provinces,  Filipinos  as  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  through  the  islands. 

In  less  than  ten  years,  the  American  government  has  lifted 
this  people  up  to  the  very  verge  and  border  line  of  self-govern- 
ment. There  they  halt.  They  may  well  halt.  The  change  from 
irresponsibility  to  responsibility  for  finance,  for  army  and  navy, 
for  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  line,  for  vigilant  neighbors,  who 
could  be  enemies  in  a  minute  may  well  make  them  pause.  Their 
best  friends  advise  them  to  linger  there.  Some  good  friends 
advise  them  never  to  break  away  from  the  wise  care  of  their 
big  brother  over  the  seas. 

We  are  teaching  the  Filipinos  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  self- 
sustaining  people  by  a  proper  practice  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  islands  have  been  self-supporting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy,  since  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1902.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  in  the 
islands  since  its  establishment  have  been  met  entirely  from 
the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  customs  collected  in  the  islands, 
with  the  laudable  exception,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  three  million  dollars  in  1902  to  relieve  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  the  dangers  of  famine  and  dis- 
tress, caused  by  the  death  from  Rhinderpest  of  three-fourths 
of  the  cattle  of  the  islands,  and  the  government  is  about  pre- 
pared to  give  free  entrance  to  Filipino  tobacco  and  sugar  up 
to  an  amount  that  will  not  seriously  disturb  the  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  United  States.    To  impoverish  the 
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fountain  would  diminish  the  benevolence  and  helpfulness  of 
the  Sheams. 

The  Filipinos  have  complained  that  we  were  slow  in  this 
matter,  but  that  is  one  thing  the  islanders  must  learn,  that  the 
movement  of  a  democracy  is  essentially  conservative,  like  the 
flow  of  the  sea  tides.  We  are  going  to  have  satisfactory  re- 
lations between  widely  separated  parts  of  America's  posses- 
sions in  good  time.  If  our  Filipino  compatriots  complain  of 
injustice,  selfishness,  meanness  on  the  part  of  the  great  repub- 
lic, and  we  can  not  answer  the  complaint  as  fully  as  we  would 
like,  we  would  call  to  their  attention  the  tidal  wave  of  benevo- 
lence and  helpfulness  that  is  sweeping  over  the  archipelago 
from  Aparri  to  the  Celebes  as  expressing  the  good-will  and 
feeling  of  the  American  people  for  them.  When  history  in 
some  future  time  computes  the  balance,  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  our  treatment  of  the  Filipino. 

The  government  is  true  to  its  promise  in  regard  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  best  in  agricultural  and  other  implements. 
Model  farms  have  been  started  in  several  places  in  the  islands 
and  the  natives  taught  how  to  cultivate  lands,  plant,  sow,  reap, 
mow  according  to  latest  ideas.  Farming  utensils  and  ma- 
chines fitted  to  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  products  to  be 
reaped  have  been  introduced.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
three  years  ago  was  a  little  room  and  one  man.  It  is  now  a 
series  of  rooms  with  a  large  company  of  clerks  and  Filipinos 
coming  every  morning  to  get  seeds  to  plant,  and  Spanish 
newspapers  glad  to  print  every  day  the  doings  of  the  bureau. 
This  means  cultivated  farms,  improved  products,  greater 
variety  of  products,  better  food  for  the  people. 

All  this  is  civilization  and  if  civilization,  with  its  burdens, 
pains  and  privileges  is  worth  anything,  then  the  average  condi- 
tion of  the  Filipino  is  far  above  anything  he  has  ever  achieved 
before  and  so  far  from  being  "  horrible  *'  is  on  the  incline 
towards  comfort,  culture  and  manhood. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  "  Our  people  must  keep  steadily 
before  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  justification  of  our  stay  in 
the  Philippines  must  ultimately  rest  chiefly  upon  the  good"  we 
are  able  to  do  in  the  islands." 

Because  of  charted  coast  and  lighthouses  shining  over 
dangerous  reef,  because  of  harbors  made  possible  for  largest 
fleets  and  vessels;  because  of  cities  beautiful,  cleansed,  sani- 
tary, inviting;  because  of  roads  and  railways  opening  up  the 
country  to  commerce  and  prosperity;  because  of  inventions 
that  double  the  amount  of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  because  of 
disease  and  plague  stamped  out  and  exiled ;  because  of  schools 
and  hospitals  and  sanitary  regulations  abounding  everywhere ; 
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because  of  the  offering  to  the  people  a  literature  and  science, 
the  latest  and  the  best ;  because  we  have  raised  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  living,  we  affirm  that  we  are  justified 
in  our  stay  in  the  Philippines.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  Rear 
Admiral  George  C.  Remey,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  commanded 
our  Asiatic  fleet  from  1900  until  1902. 

REMARKS  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  GEORGE  C.  REMEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  first  visit  to 
Manila  was  in  the  year  1859,  when  I  was  a  midshipman.  I 
returned  there  in  1900,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  forty 
years,  to  find  the  insurrection  occupying  the  full  attention  of 
our  army  and  navy.  To  my  mind  we  are  in  the  Philippines 
legally  and  lawfully,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  purchase  and 
treaty;  but  I  believe  by  a  still  higher  authority,  by  interposi- 
tion of  Providence — **  in  ways  which  are  inscrutable  to  us  and 
which  passeth  our  understanding."  However,  I  believe  the 
result  is  and  will  be  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  the 
religion  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel.  Therefore,  when  I  give  you  my  opinion  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  remain  in  the  Philippines,  you  may  understand 
that  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  the  near  future 
is  something  which  will  be  so  enormous  that  I  do  not  believe 
any  of  us  to-day  realize  it.  Now  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
commerce  and  trade  will  follow  the  flag.  I  think  it  ought 
more  truly  to  be  said  that  truth  and  justice  should  accompany 
it.  If  we  cannot,  as  a  government,  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  with  truth  and  justice,  let  us  get  out  of 
there !    But  we  should  aim  to  treat  them  thus. 

Mr.  Hill  spoke  about  the  tariff.  That  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  removed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  should  not  be  treated  like  those  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

We  should  consider  also  the  position  of  the  islands  with  ref- 
erence to  the  coast  of  China.  An  upheaval  is  now  going  on 
in  the  vast  population  of  that  great  empire,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  effect  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  the  Philippines 
may  have  on  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  that  great  Chinese  empire.  I  think  it  will  far 
exceed  anything  that  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Now  assuming  that  we  propose  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  we  treat  ourselves,  giving  them  our 
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rights  and  privileges  as  they  become  educated  up  to  it,  if  it 
were  left  to  me,  I  would  proclaim  to  the  world  in  terms  that 
could  not  be  misconstrued,  that  our  flag  was  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  stay!  But  as  a  pre-requisite  to  its  staying  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  I  say,  treat  the  inhabitants  with  truth  and 
justice,  treat  them  as  we  do  ourselves ;  and  I  think  that  under 
those  conditions  they  will  be  so  much  pleased  with  us,  that 
we  might  have  to  fight  them — I  predict — ^to  drive  them  away. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. 


f  ittb  Scddton 

Friday  Morning,  October  23,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  We  shall  take  up  Porto  Rico  this  morning, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  first  speaker  a  Porto 
Rican  gentleman,  Senor  Martin  Travieso,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Porto  Rico. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR 
PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS  OF  MARTIN  TRAVIESO,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  I  enter  into  the 
subject  of  my  speech,  I  wish  to  clear  your  minds  of  any  pos- 
sible doubt  as  to  whether  my  interest  in  appearing  before  you 
is  a  strictly  personal  interest  or  the  interest  felt  by  a  man  who, 
like  all  of  you,  feels  and  strongly  believes  that  under  the 
American  constitution  there  can  be  no  other  political  status 
than  full  American  citizenship  and  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment than  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  My  personal  interest  is  not  at  all  concerned  in 
this  matter.  I  am  an  American  citizen,  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  as  you  are ;  I  love  and  honor 
that  flag  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  just  as  much  as  any  of 
you;  I  learned  to  love  and  admire  the  American  people  and 
its  institutions,  while  getting  my  education  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity of  Cornell,  and  in  1904,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  became  your  brother  under 
the  constitution.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  argue  in 
favor  of  American  citizenship  for  the  Porto  Ricans,  I  am  not 
pleading  my  own  case,  but  the  case  of  one  million  of  civilized 
and  Christian  human  beings,  who  are  at  this  very  moment 
hoping  that  my  words  may  find  an  echo  in  the  noble  heart  of 
the  American  people. 

There  are  many  important  questions  to  be  solved  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  I  will  simply  discuss  the  two  political  questions: 
the  political  status  and  "  self-government." 

When  Porto  Rico  became  a  dependency  of  the  United  States, 
her  citizens  were  citizens  of  Spain,  and  the  constitution  of 
Spain  was  in  force  in  Porto  Rico. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Paris  signed  after  the  war,  the  civil  rights 
and  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  were 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  National  Congress. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  and  the  United  States  Congress  has 
not  yet  defined  the  status  of  the  Porto  Ricans.  They  are 
called  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  a  citizenship  which  can  not  be 
recognized  under  the  principles  of  International  Law,  because 
the  island  is  not  a  free  country,  but  a  dependency  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  not  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  because  they  are  not  American  citi- 
zens, although  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  they  are  not 
aliens,  when  they  enter  the  United  States.  In  order  to  enjoy 
any  of  those  rights  the  Porto  Ricans  have  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  for  that  purpose  they  have  to  renounce  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain !  I 
had  to  follow  such  an  anomalous  procedure  in  1904,  although 
our  political  relations  with  Spain  had  ceased  since  1898,  upon 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris ! 

Whenever  we  make  a  plea  for  citizenship,  the  usual  answer 
of  those  opposed  to  our  petition,  against  which  no  reasonable 
argument  can  be  found,  is,  that  the  question  of  citizenship  is 
a  purely  sentimental  question.  Nobody  has  denied  or  would 
try  for  a  minute  to  deny  that  our  petition  for  citizenship  is 
inspired  by  sentiment.  The  peoples  of  Porto  Rico  have  a 
heart  and  a  soul  besides  their  digestive  apparatus;  they  are 
not,  nor  can  they  be  satisfied  with  the  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions, simply  because  they  have  enough  to  eat.  Liberty  and 
equal  rights  are  as  necessary  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  human 
being  as  food  and  drink  to  his  body.  It  is  just  because  they 
have  sentiment  that  they  are  claiming  what  in  justice  be- 
longs to  them  and  to  the  future  generations.  And  when  we 
appeal  to  the  American  people  in  demand  of  our  rights,  we  do 
so  because  we  hope  that  their  sentiment  will  compel  them  to 
do  us  justice. 

The  War  of  the  American  Revolution  was  inspired  by  senti- 
ment. The  Declaration  of  Independence  says :  "  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  In  that  glorious  document  you  will  find  that  all 
the  facts  "  submitted  to  a  candid  world  "  are  of  a  more  or  less 
sentimental  character;  but  no  one  would  dare  deny  that  each 
and  all  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  American  people,  as  the  granting  of  American  citizenship 
is  to  the  happiness  of  my  compatriots. 
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We  all  have  hopes  in  the  great  and  noble  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  Our  task  is  a  hundredfold  lighter  than  that 
of  those  great  men  of  the  past.  They  pleaded  in  vain  to  a 
tyrant  king,  deaf  to  their  just  claims;  we  are  appealing  to  a 
free  people,  which  paid  a  high  price  for  its  freedom  and  which 
cannot  deny  us  our  rights,  without  becoming  a  worse  tyrant 
than  the  King  of  England,  because  they  would  be  guilty  of 
destroying  the  brilliant  and  precious  bequest  of  their  ancestors. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  your  duty,  as  the  descendants 
of  those  great  men  of  the  past  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  to  help  the  Porto  Ricans  in  this  cam- 
paign for  the  recognition  of  their  unalienable  right  to  be  de- 
clared citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

I  appeal  to  you,  in  Heaven's  name,  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can forefathers  to  work  without  rest  until  this  stain  is  re- 
moved from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  granting 
American  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans.  Remember  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  that  *'  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand  "  and  that  "  a  government  can  not  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free."  And  remember  also 
that  anything  less  than  American  citizenship  is  slavery. 

With  your  kind  permission,  I  will  now  discuss  the  question 
of  "  self-government." 

When  the  invading  army  occupied  our  island  and  unfolded 
Old  Glory  over  our  heads,  it  was  raised  over  a  people  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  "  self-government,"  granted  by  Spain  in 
November,  1897.  Spain  had  at  last  decided  to  do  justice  to 
the  faithful  island ;  the  tutelage  of  four  hundred  years  was  re- 
moved and  the  administration  of  the  island  was  intrusted  to 
her  own  children.  And  the  Porto  Ricans,  during  that  short 
period  of  self-government,  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
they  were  capable  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  their 
country. 

The  preamble  to  the  Royal  Decree  of  1897,  granting  self- 
government  to  the  island,  contains  the  most  eloquent  proof 
of  our  capacity  and  preparation  for  self-government,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  For  when  it  is  proposed  to  intrust  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to 
peoples  that  have  attained  their  majoritv,  either  autonomy  should  not 
be  <^ered  to  them  at  all,  or  it  should  be  given  to  them  complete,  in 
the  conYiction  that  they  are  thus  put  on  the  path  to  prosperity,  unham- 
pered by  restrictions  or  impediments  springing  from  mistrust  or  sus- 
pidon." 

Porto  Rico  was  to  the  Americans  a  new  and  unknown  coun- 
try and  therefore,  when  the  time  came  to  substitute  the 
government  of  the  sword  by  a  civil  government,  it  was  per- 
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jects  and  the  removal  of  such  stain  from  a  Constitution  and  a 
flag  which  were  designed  to  cover  men  of  only  one  kind^  free 
American  citizens,  and  only  one  kind  of  government,  the  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  three  of  the  eleven 
members  of  the  Porto  Rican  Executive  Council,  or  Senate.  One 
of  them  you  have  already  heard.  The  next  two  speakers  are  also 
members  and  heads  of  executive  departments  in  the  island.  We 
will  now  listen  to  Hon.  George  Cabot  Ward,  the  Auditor  of 
Porto  Rico. 

THE  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  CABOT  WARD 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  well  said  that  the  keystone  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country  is  the  continued  welfare  of  the  wage  worker, 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by 
history  it  is  that  the  permanent  greatness  of  any  state  must  ulti- 
mately depend  more  upon  the  character  of  its  country  popula- 
tion than  upon  an3rthing  else.  No  amount  of  wealth,  no  growth 
of  city  population,  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  either  strength 
or  character  of  the  farming  population. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  with  me  briefly  this 
question  in  its  application  to  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  Let  us  see 
what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  towards  the  solution  of 
this  vital  question.  Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  believe  it 
can  be  definitely  determined  that  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  is  an 
agricultural  future ;  that  Porto  Rico  must  remain  as  it  is  to-day, 
an  agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial  community,  and  that  to 
an  extent  far  greater  than  in  the  average  state  of  the  Union.  It 
is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Porto  Rican  farmer  or  "  jibaro  " 
as  he  is  called,  is  a  man  whose  interests  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  for  he,  above  all  others,  is  the  man  on  whom  the  future 
of  Porto  Rico  largely  depends.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  oflFers 
splendid  material  for  the  future.  The  "  jibaro  "  class  in  Porto 
Rico  is  predominantly  white,  almost  all  the  farm  population  in 
the  interior  of  Porto  Rico  being  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 
They  are  a  people  of  remarkably  quick  intelligence  and  percep- 
tions. To  rate  their  mental  ability  by  statistics  of  literacy  or 
illiteracy  would  be  the  gravest  injustice  to  the  "  jibaros."  .In  the 
United  States  where  public  instruction  is  so  general,  to  be  il- 
literate implies  a  very  low  order  of  mental  ability.  I  know  of 
no  body  of  men  in  this  country  unable  to  read  and  write  who 
have  an)rthing  like  the  keen  perception,  active  intelligence  and 
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ready  wit  of  the  unlettered  "  jibaro."  He  has  been  for  years 
without  any  of  the  advantages  which  a  school  system  could  give 
him  but  such  is  his  keenness  of  mind  that  he  will  walk  many 
miles  to  listen  to  the  native  "  raconteur  "  who  passes  from  one 
village  to  another,  distributing  a  liberal  education  as  he  goes.  To 
the  accompaniment  of  his  native  instruments  he  recites  by  the 
hour  songs  which  describe  in  the  minutest  detail  the  geography 
of  the  world,  its  physical  aspects,  its  astronomy,  biblical  history 
and  the  history  of  the  nations,  besides  the  passing  events  of  the 
day.  The  **  jibaro  "  is  by  no  means  ignorant  and  a  statement 
made  shortly  after  the  American  occupation  to  the  eflfect  thai 
85  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write  con- 
veys a  very  false  impression  of  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  the 
average  population  in  Porto  Rico.  The  "  jibaro,"  too,  as  I  have 
said,  has  his  literature  and  his  music,  and  he  has  furthermore 
those  great  qualities  so  characteristic  of  all  Porto  Ricans,  true 
courtesy,  generosity  of  heart,  and  a  hospitality  greater  than  I 
have  ever  experienced  in  any  country. 

I  have  had  unusual  opportunities  during  the  three  years  that  I 
have  been  in  Porto  Rico  for  experiencing  these  qualities,  and  I 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  possibilities  and  qualities 
of  the  "  jibaro." 

Now  I  believe  it  is  undeniable  that  the  general  conditions  of 
labor  have  improved  considerably  during  the  last  years.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  sugar  grown  and  exported,  the  marvel- 
lous development  of  a  tobacco  industry  which  has  risen  from 
small  beginnings  until  to-day  we  are  shipping  over  a  million 
cigars  a  week  to  New  York.  These  things  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  for  the  "  jibaros  "  in  quickening  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market  and  raising  materially  the  wage  scale.  I  have  already 
seen  many  changes.  Many  a  house,  wWch  on  my  first  visit,  con- 
tained no  other  furniture  than  a  hammock,  is  now  furnished  with 
chairs  and  tables.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  a  bicycle  or  a  sewing 
machine  in  these  little  houses  to  testify  to  the  different  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  owners.  The  school  system  will  undoubt- 
edly stimulate  this  tendency  by  instilling  a  desire  for  betterment 
in  directions  heretofore  not  realized  by  the  countryman,  and  the 
field  of  his  needs  will  be  enormously  extended  as  the  school  sys- 
tem reaches  the  rural  population  of  the  interior.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph  and  telephone  systems  now  reach  to  the  small 
settlements  of  the  interior,  and  with  the  good  roads  we  have  built, 
will  bring  the  country  people  into  closer  contact  with  the  capital. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  "  jibaro  "  we  must 
recall  that  immediately  after  the  American  occupation,  the  dis- 
astrous hurricane  of  1899  practically  paralyzed  for  the  time,  the 
coffee  industry,  which  had  always  been  in  a  special  manner  the 
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industry  of  the  countryman  and  the  small  farmer.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  "  jibaros  "  was  for  a  time  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

The  coflfee  business  is  one  in  which  the  owner  must  expect  to 
wait  several  years  before  obtaining  an  adequate  return  on  his  cap- 
ital. Such  capital  was,  of  course,  not  at  hand  in  the  case  of  the 
small  coffee  farmer  whose  trees  had  been  destroyed  by  the  hurri- 
cane. Furthermore  the  coffee  plant  demands  shade  and  the 
shade  trees  themselves  had  been  victims  of  the  storm.  The 
owners  of  large  coffee  plantations  were,  if  possible,  in  a  worse 
situation.  The  exceedingly  favorable  situation  in  which  coffee 
had  found  itself  under  the  Spanish  dominion  had  led  them  to 
overextend  their  activities  and  the  large  majority  were  caught 
with  their  estates  heavily  mortgaged  for  betterments  and  exten- 
sions. 

The  large  sums  provided  by  the  United  States  did  much  to 
give  emplo3mient  in  road  building,  which  was  conducted  with  a 
view  towards  relieving  the  most  needy  districts  by  building  small 
pieces  of  road  in  various  sections.  A  large  mass  of  the  mountain 
population,  finding  themselves  in  a  starving  condition,  turned 
toward  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  as  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port. Unfortunately  this  industry  has  continued  even  since  the 
country  has  lifted  up  its  head  again,  and  now  not  only  trees  blown 
down  but  standing  timber  has  become  a  prey  to  the  charcoal 
industry.  In  this  way  the  island  has  become  denuded  to  such  an 
extent  that  Porto  Rico,  from  being  a  well-timbered  country,  is 
now  very  sparsely  wooded,  except  in  the  highest  mountain  re- 
gions. Even  there  the  process,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  gradu- 
ally have  very  serious  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  sources 
of  the  water  supply.  Meanwhile  the  woodcutting  to  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  leaving  the  denuded  lands 
a  prey  to  the  heavy  tropical  rains  so  that  often  the  very  best  part 
of  the  wonderfully  fertile  soil  is  swept  down  into  the  valleys  and 
rivers,  while  the  water  itself  runs  quickly  off  and  its  natural  and 
continued  flow  is  lost.  To  meet  this  situation  we  are  now  prepar- 
ing laws  which  it  is  hoped  will  prevent  the  continued  deforesta- 
tion of  the  ridges  and  lands  around  the  water  sources,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  the  reforesting  of  the  former  timber  lands. 

In  the  larger  part  of  the  interior  regions  there  still  exists  a 
semi-feudal  system  of  land  tenure  which  must  be  considered  in 
its  bearings  on  the  forestry  situation  as  well  as  in  its  effect  upon 
the  daily  life  and  conditions  of  the  country  people.  Immense 
tracts  of  land  are  held  by  a  single  proprietor  who  gives  permis- 
sion to  the  inhabitants  to  take  temporary  possession  of  an  acre 
or  more  on  which  to  build  a  hut  and  cultivate  on  a  small  scale. 
In  return  for  this  privilege  it  has  been  customary  for  the  country- 
man to  give  his  labor  free  whenever  the  owner  of  the  estate 
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needed  work  done  on  his  coffee  plantation.  Now,  however,  that  the 
coffee  industry  has  become  less  profitable,  these  large  proprietors 
plant  annually  less  and  less  coffee  acreage  and  many  trees  go  the 
way  of  the  charcoal  market.  The  "  jibaro  "  in  his  turn  abandons 
his  smaller  coffee  plantation  and  gets  permission  to  cut  down  what 
forest  land  there  may  be  on  his  little  plot  for  the  sake  of  the 
fresh  grass  that  springs  up  on  the  recentiy  cleared  land,  to  pro- 
vide a  pasture  for  his  goat  and  his  pony.  Often  the  feudal  ar- 
rangement still  continues  and  in  return  for  the  hut  and  the  acres 
rented,  the  "  peon  "  as  he  is  then  called,  gives  one  day's  work  per 
week  to  the  owner  of  the  "  finca."  More  often,  however,  the 
owner  not  realizing  the  legitimate  outcome  of  such  practices,  will 
set  a  bad  example  by  employing  the  "  peon  "  during  his  day  of 
service  to  cut  away  what  little  remains  of  his  forest  land. 

In  my  judgment  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  foster  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  "  peons  "  to  acquire  their  rented  lands 
and  become  small  and  independent  farmers.  But  the  land  situa- 
tion offers  a  serious  obstacle.  The  methods  of  describing  boun- 
daries to  lands  conveyed  is  often  extremely  vague — ^the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  limits  of  those  lands  which  were 
originally  government  territory  and  subsequently  lost  sight  of, — 
these  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  difficulties  in  the  title  situation. 
But  the  question  of  land  titles  here,  as  in  every  country,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  structure  of  society,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  change  the  long-established  land  practice,  how- 
ever defective. 

What  we  are  now  especially  trying  to  foster  is  a  widespread 
agricultural  training  throughout  all  these  portions  of  our  popula- 
tion in  Porto  Rico.  At  the  present  day  even  the  large  owner  is 
farming  in  a  more  or  less  improvident  manner.  Very  little  is 
done  in  the  way  of  rotation  of  crops  or  re-enrichment  of  the  soil 
Soon  after  the  piece  of  forest  land  has  been  cut  down  and  the 
cattle  turned  upon  the  fresh  grass  that  springs  up,  that  piece  of 
land  is  permanently  abandoned  and  another  piece  is  treated  in  like 
manner.  If  the  large  owner  has  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture,  the  peon  has  still  less  and  thus 
we  see  at  once  the  urgent  necessity  for  widespread  agricultural 
education. 

The  benefits  of  the  Morrill  fund  which  were  recently  extended 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  large  appropriations  made  by  the  Insular 
Legislature  for  this  purpose,  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  ex- 
tend greatly  the  facilities  for  agricultural  education  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  island.  And  I  believe  we  should  go  still  further  and 
provide  for  a  number  of  people  technically  qualified  to  travel 
through  the  rural  regions  talking  to  the  large  and  small  owners, 
holding  little  conferences  in  each  community,  and  instilling  en- 
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thusiasm  and  desire  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  These 
same  men  could  teach  our  rural  population  in  Porto  Rico  the 
lesson  we  are  learning  in  the  United  States  of  the  total  value 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  proper  care  of  trees  and  the 
scientific  cutting  of  the  forests.  This  would  probably  be  of  more 
benefit  than  any  corrective  legislation  that  might  be  devised.  The 
need  is  so  patent  for  a  strong  movement  in  this  respect  that  vari- 
ous public-spirited  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  have  started  private 
agricultural  schools  which  have  already  done  much  to  stimulate 
interest  along  these  lines. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  when  last  estimated  was  270  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile  as  compared  to  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  twenty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  yet  this  remarkable  density  is  distributed  in  an  extraordi- 
narily equal  way  over  the  territory.  The  tendency  of  the  country 
folk  having  always  been  to  build  their  houses  scattered  more  or 
less  at  random  along  the  sides  or  on  the  summits  of  the  numerous 
small  hills  and  ridges,  each  house  more  or  less  separated  from 
its  neighbors.  It  occurred  to  the  present  Governor  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  establish  small  village  settlements  at  points  where 
the  water  supply  and  other  physical  conditions  were  favorable. 
Land  could  then  be  sold  to  the  "jibaros  "  on  such  easy  terms  that 
they  would  gladly  come  in  and  form  small  communities,  each 
owning  in  time  his  house  and  acre.  In  this  way  facilities  other- 
wise unobtainable  might  be  immediately  provided  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  the  church,  the  doctor,  be  brought  rapidly 
and  effectively  into  play,  not  to  speak  of  the  necessary  sanitary 
instruction.  Thus  the  advantages  of  modem  civilization  would  be 
brought  within  their  reach  in  a  manner  now  impossible  owing  to 
their  scattered  condition.  This  project  is  now  in  process  of  trial. 
Several  favorably  situated  pieces  of  land  have  been  bought  in  the 
mountain  rural  regions  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
influences  which  have  tended  to  scatter  the  numerous  population 
can  be  overcome  by  the  advantages  offered  in  such  a  community 
as  is  proposed. 

Irrigation  is  also  a  matter  which  is  bound  to  play  a  very  large 
part  in  the  future  improvement  of  the  condition  of  these  country 
people.  Porto  Rico  is  peculiar  in  this  respect  that  whereas  the 
northern  tier  of  the  island  has  a  superabundant  rainfall,  the 
southern  regions  containing  the  most  fertile  soil  are  often  made 
comparatively  unproductive  for  several  years  at  a  time  by  lack 
of  sufficient  rain.  A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  has  just 
passed  an  irrigation  act  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  plan  initiated 
by  Governor  Post  and  carried  through  by  him  to  its  now  success- 
ful conclusion.  This  law  provides  for  the  issuing  of  $3,000,000 
of  bonds,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained,  an  extensive  irriga- 
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tion  system  will  be  constructed  which  will  make  it  possible  to  turn 
back  upon  the  southern  regions  the  superabundant  water  of  the 
north  and  to  store  the  flood  waters  of  the  southern  region  so  as 
to  use  them  during  the  subsequent  periods  of  drouth.  This  pro- 
ject now  nearing  its  fulfillment  is  destined  to  add  enormously  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  island  and  incidentally  to  help  greatly 
the  condition  of  those  countrymen  living  in  the  south. 

But  what  would  all  these  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  "  jibaro  "  be  worth  unless  we  can  put  him  in  physi- 
cal condition  to  enjoy  the  improved  conditions  of  the  future.  His 
physical  standard  has  been  and  is  very  low.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
far  greater  possibilities  than  his  counterpart  in  various  other  West 
Indian  islands  mentally,  but  compared  to  them  physically  he  is 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  And  this  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  preponderance  of  the  white  race  among  the  country 
people  in  Porto  Rico.  Hitherto,  generally  speaking,  only  colored 
races  have  succeeded  in  preserving  their  high  physical  standard 
while  continuously  living  in  tropical  climates.  It  will  be  a  great 
achievement  therefore,  if  we  can  succeed  in  giving  to  the  white 
race  a  full  opportunity  to  demonstrate  exactly  what  they  can  ac- 
complish in  the  conditions  of  a  tropical  climate. 

We  are  proud  to  know  that  the  United  States,  through  its  re- 
cent deep  interest  in  tropical  countries,  has  been  able  to  help  all 
the  races  of  the  world  through  a  remarkable  series  of  discoveries 
concerning  tropical  diseases  and  the  resulting  sanitary  changes 
revolutionizing  life  in  the  tropics.  I  believe  the  fight  against 
tropical  anemia  in  Porto  Rico  is  its  most  marvellous  achievement 
of  all  and  has  been  productive  of  far-reaching  results.  It  was  not 
until  Major  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  army  surgeons  and  scientists,  made  the  discovery  that  the 
low  physical  status  of  the  Porto  Rican  countryman  was  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  all  suffering  from  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  tropical  anemia,  that  the  modem  scientific  world 
was  brought  to  investigate  this  very  important  medical  subject. 
After  careful  investigation  Major  Ashford,  working  with  Dr. 
King  of  the  United  States  Marine  Service,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez,  a 
celebrated  Porto  Rican  specialist,  decided  on  a  remedy,  consist- 
ing largely  of  thymol.  A  great  number  of  Porto  Rican  doctors 
with  splendid  patriotism,  offered  themselves  for  duty  in  the  cam- 
paign that  was  then  organized,  and  with  the  greatest  self-sacrifice 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  A  large  field  force  was  thus  se- 
cured and  in  all  the  country  districts  stations  were  established 
where  thousands  of  the  poor  came  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  be  cured.  The  work  met  with  instantaneous  and  extra- 
ordinary success.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease  there  is  danger 
of  a  certain  amount  of  reinfection,  but  reducing  the  number  of 
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sick,  of  course,  greatly  reduces  the  chances  of  reinfection,  and 
along  with  the  cure  there  is  given  careful  instructions  on  the  sani- 
tary measures  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  work  of  exterminating  tropical  anemia  has  been  carried 
on  in  Porto  Rico  now  for  four  years  and  has  attracted  world 
wide  attention.  Naturally  the  greatest  numbers  were  cured  in 
the  first  year  of  the  work,  but  even  this  last  year  over  85,000 
cures  were  effected,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  little  short  of 
miraculous  to  see  a  whole  community  whose  entire  population  had 
been  affected  with  the  distressing  symptoms,  now  so  improved  by 
the  campaign  that  the  whole  physical  standard  of  that  commimity 
is  raised.  The  organization  and  methods  of  work  for  fighting 
anemia  or  uncinariasis  in  Porto  Rico  have  proved  so  successful 
that  the  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  authori- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Surely  Porto  Rico  has  tht 
glory  of  having  taken  one  of  the  longest  steps  in  recent  years  for 
the  physical  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Porto 
Rico  for  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  what  the  United 
States  has  done  in  the  past,  what  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  conserve  their  natural  resources,  and  in 
other  ways  to  bring  conditions  of  health  and  happiness  to  the 
jibaros.  I  have  lived  three  years  among  the  Porto  Ricans.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  count  many  intimate  friends  among  them  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  they  are  an  ambitious  people,  a  liberty-loving 
people  with  high  aims.  They  are  worthy  in  every  way  of  any 
effort  that  you  can  make  in  their  behalf.  I  ask  you  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  give  them  citizenship,  to  give  them  material  aid  in  their 
forestry  situation  and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  several 
laws  for  the  conserving  the  natural  resources  that  are  doing 
so  much  for  us  in  the  states.  But  above  all,  I  beg  you  to  ask  your 
representative  in  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  federal  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  fighting  tropical  anemia.  The  Porto 
Ricans  are  deserving  of  all  the  co-operation  we  can  give  them 
in  this  fight,  through  which  they  have  not  only  brought  glory  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  entire  American  nation.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  address  will  be  by  Hon.  Edwin  G. 
Dexter,  of  San  Juan,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  Porto  Rico. 


EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS    OF    HON.    EDWIN    G.    DEXTER 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  on  this  program,  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  but  two  things:  First,  set  forth  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  schools  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  during  the  year  of  my 
administration,  and  second,  state  the  particular  hopes  I  have 
for  the  future. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  the  island  something  more  than  a  year 
ago,  I  found  a  most  excellent  system  of  public  schools  in 
operation,  full  credit  for  which  is  due  to  my  predecessors 
Drs.  Clark,  Brumbaugh,  Lindsay  and  Falkner,  and  the  efficient 
aids  with  which  they  had  surrounded  themselves. 

This  system  of  schools  included  rural  schools  throughout 
the  remoter  portions  of  the  island;  graded  schools  in  the 
larger  centers  of  population ;  high  schools  in  the  cities  of  San 
Juan,  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  and  a  limited  number  of  rural 
agricultural  schools.  All  were  doing  most  efficient  work,  the 
graded  schools  being  practically  upon  the  same  basis  as  those 
in  the  better  cities  in  the  States,  and  the  high  schools  sending 
their  graduates,  on  certificate,  to  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  our  country. 

Legislation  for  the  Year 

The  insular  legislature,  at  its  session  held  in  San  Juan  in 
January  and  February,  1908,  passed  many  bills  of  importance 
to  the  educational  progress  of  the  island,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  one  which  changes  what  has  been  in 
the  past  virtually  a  county  system  of  organization,  to  the  city 
system.  For  the  years  immediately  passed,  the  island  has 
been  divided,  for  purposes  of  school  supervision,  into  nineteen 
districts.  That  these  districts  were  too  large  for  the  efficient 
close  supervision  of  the  schools  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  school  year,  1906-07,  there  were  in  the  island  51 
schools  not  visited  during  the  year  and  240  schools  visited  but 
once.  In  one  district  the  ride  between  the  two  schools  most 
distant  from  one  another  would  take  three  days.  A  study  of 
these  facts  convinced  me  that  the  proper  development  of 
schools  within  the  island  demanded  a  new  districting,  and  as 
a  result  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  eventually  each  one 
of  the  66  municipalities  of  the  island  shall  be  a  distinct  school 
district.  At  present  35  districts  are  organized,  but  the  num- 
ber will  increase  automatically  as  the  number  of  schools  in- 
creases until  the  entire  number  of  66  is  reached.    The  officer 
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at  the  head  of  each  district  is  known  as  the  supervising  princi- 
pal. In  addition  to  the  creation  of  the  supervising  principals 
the  particular  law  in  question  provided  for  three  general  super- 
intendents.    Up  to  the  present  time  there  had  been  one. 

Another  act  of  the  recent  legislature,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  is  that  which  increases  the 
funds  of  the  school  boards  in  the  municipalities  of  the  island. 
Heretofore  the  school  boards  had  received  from  the  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  general  tax  of 
the  island.  The  bill  referred  to  increases  their  quota  to 
twenty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  or,  in  terms  of  what  they 
have  been  receiving,  an  increase  of  thirty-two  per  cent.  Some 
such  increase  was  essential  since  the  school  law  states  that  the 
school  boards  must  provide  schoolhouses  and  a  point  had  been 
reached  where  the  department  was  in  position  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  many  teachers  for  whom  the  school  boards  could 
not  provide  schoolhouses. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarships  the  recent  legislature  was  ex- 
tremely generous,  having  passed  no  less  than  five  laws  having 
to  do  with  the  subject :  First,  one  increasing  the  annual  value 
of  the  twenty-five  scholarships  held  by  young  men  for  pur- 
poses of  study  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  from  $400  to  $500  per  year ;  second,  the  establishment 
of  fourteen  scholarships  for  women,  of  a  value  of  $500  each, 
for  purpose  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States;  third,  an  increase  of  scholarships  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  from  twenty-eight 
to  seventy-five ;  fourth,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships open  to  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  of  our  public 
schools,  for  purposes  of  study  in  the  high  schools  of  San  Juan, 
Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  was  increased  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred; fifth,  a  law,  giving  power  to  the  school  boards  of  the 
island  to  use  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  funds,  to 
provide  scholarships  in  the  graded  schools,  to  which  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  third  grade  in  the  rural  districts  of 
their  respective  municipalities  are  eligible. 

In  these  scholarships  the  same  possibilities  are  open  to  boys 
and  to  girls.  In  all,  the  insular  government  of  Porto  Rico 
expends  the  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  $50,800  annually  for 
the  support  of  234  scholarship  students.  Of  this  amount, 
$24,500  goes  to  students  studying  in  the  United  States.  These 
enter  many  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  on  certificate 
from  the  high  schools  of  the  island. 

Other  educational  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  have  to 
do  with  schoolhouses  and  construction.  Forty  thousand  dol- 
lars ($40,000)  was  appropriated  as  a  continuation  of  the  school 
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building  fund ;  and  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  inexpensive  schoolhouses 
in  the  rural  regions  of  the  island.  The  law  provides  that  no 
one  of  these  school  buildings  shall  cost  the  department  more 
than  $250.  It  might  be  added,  also,  that  these  buildings  may 
only  be  erected  upon  land  ceded  or  donated  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  as  a  result  of  the  law  we  have  a  most  vivid 
illustration  of  the  interest  of  individuals  in  the  public  school 
system,  from  the  fact  that  already  more  than  eighty  sites  have 
been  offered.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  particular  ac- 
tivity, too,  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings  of  a  better 
class,  upwards  of  $190,000  having  been  expended.  Still  an- 
other important  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  so  far  as  its 
bearing  upon  public  school  work  is  concerned,  was  that  mak- 
ing it  necessary  that  all  positions  in  the  government  be  filled 
at  the  maximum  salary  stated  for  the  position.  Although  the 
precise  bearing  of  this  action  upon  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
of  the  island  was  not  foreseen  by  the  legislators,  its  effect  was 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  737  teachers  by  the  considerable 
amount  of  $55,440.  The  legislative  action  stated  above  makes 
the  average  salary  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  Porto  Rico, 
$5446  per  month. 

In  the  general  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  last  legislature  was  very  generous. 

The  item  "  salaries,  common  schools  "  was  raised  from  $500,- 
000,  the  amount  for  the  year  1907-08,  to  the  large  sum  of  $721,- 
700.  For  the  purchase  of  text  books  and  supplies,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year  is  $15,000  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  generosity  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  toward  things 
educational  is  worthy  of  further  comment.  The  sum  of  $721,- 
000  appearing  in  the  budget  under  the  head  "  salaries,  com- 
mon schools,"  was,  I  believe,  the  largest  direct  appropriation 
ever  made  by  the  Porto  Rican  legislature,  and  it  was  passed 
without  one  moment's  debate  in  either  house. 

Do  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  want  education?  What  more 
forcible  answer  than  this? 

Progress  for  the  Year 

The  total  number  of  common  public  schools  open  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1907-08  was  1,409.  At  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing year  the  number  was  1,139.  This  is  an  increase  of  27c, 
or  more  than  double  the  increase  for  all  the  preceding  years» 
since  1903  taken  together.  The  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  common  schools  for  the  year  was  54,374.     For  the 
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preceding  year  the  number  was  44,218,  making  an  increase  of 
more  than  twenty-three  per  cent,  for  the  year.  A  cablegram 
which  I  have  this  morning  received  from  the  island  states 
that  there  are  open  at  this  time  1,712  public  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  statistics 
disclosed  by  the  educational  censuses  taken  March  i,  1907, 
and  February  28,  1908.  The  figures  for  the  private  schools 
are  for  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  has  decreased,  although  the  attendance 
has  slightly  increased : 


Number 

Pupils 
enrolled 

Number 

Pupae 
enidled 

Graded 

528 
633 

33,870 
28,934 

590 
817 

25.702 
36.799 

Rural 

Total  oommon 

1. 151 

51.804 

1.407 

63,501 

School  of  practical  agriculture 

High. 

I 

3 

I 

36 

155 
"3 

I 

3 

I 

186 

Normal 

149 

Total  public  day  schools 

Night  schools 

1,156 
74 

52.108 
2,646 

1,412 
93 

63,867 
3.227 

Total  public  schools 

''III 

54.754 
5.302 

1.505 
173 

66.094 
5.409 

Private  schools 

Total  schools 

X.414 

60.056 

1.678 

71.503 

Air  this  seems  to  show  a  healthy  progress.  We  must  net 
forget,  however,  that  even  now  less  than  twenty-three  per  cent. 
of  the  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  schools.  This 
is  about  one-half  the  percentage  enrolled  in  Russia. 

Even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  year's  progress,  educa- 
tionally, in  Porto  Rico,  would  be  incomplete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  university.  This  institution  was  endowed  at  birth 
with  a  magnificent  charter,  thanks  to  Dr.  Lindsay's  father. 
It  has  never  maintained  an  academic  department,  its  lines  of 
instruction  being  solely  agricultural  and  pedagogical  Its 
normal  department  is  very  creditable  with  about  200  students 
in  attendance.  Up  to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
largest  direct  appropriation  for  maintenance  was  $21,000,  with 
a  few  thousand  more  from  various  fees  and  other  sources.  Its 
future,  however,  seems  much  brighter.  The  last  legislature 
raised  the  appropriation  to  about  $40,000,  and  within  the  last 
few  months  the  institution  has  been  made  the  recipient  of  the 
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Morrill  grant  by  the  federal  government.  Nearly  $65,000  have 
been  received  from  that  fund  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
place  the  university  on  a  creditable  basis. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico  may  in  time  become  the  academic 
point  of  contact  between  the  English  and  Spanish  speaking 
peoples  of  the  western  continent.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
plan  of  a  great  insular  university  is  an  old  one.  But  never 
was  the  time  so  opportune  for  its  realization  as  to-day.  But 
two  languages  are  spoken  by  any  considerable  number  of 
people  in  the  western  world,  and  each  needs  the  other.  Few 
spots  on  earth  are  more  delightful  or  more  salubrious  for 
temporary  residence  than  Porto  Rico.  And  it  is  the  most 
accessible  spot  where  both  English  and  Spanish  are  spoken, 
to  the  peoples  of  both  North  and  South  America,  being  less 
than  two  days  from  important  parts  in  the  former  and  but 
four  from  New  York.  My  dream  is  to  establish  certain 
courses  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  graduates  in  the 
principal  universities  of  North  and  South  America.  With 
such  an  affiliation  I  am  convinced  the  future  of  the  university 
is  assured.  We  should  perhaps  not  give  degrees — at  least 
not  in  the  immediate  future — ^sending  our  own  students  to 
other  countries  to  complete  their  courses.  Such  an  inter- 
change of  students  would  mean  also  an  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors. But  it  will  come.  In  less  than  five  years,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  will  be  heard  from. 

And  now  for  other  hopes,  for  certain  accomplishments  just 
as  largely  educational  although  a  little  apart  from  the  routine 
work  in  the  schools.  It  is  my  desire  to  establish  in  every 
graded  school  on  the  island  and  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
rural  schools,  a  free  circulating  library.  Do  not  picture  any- 
thing of  Carnegie  magnificence ;  merely  a  simple  collection  of 
books  and  magazines  under  the  custodianship  of  the  teacher. 
I  am  convinced  that  such  libraries  are  absolutely  essential  to 
any  adequate  results  on  the  part  of  the  school  system.  We 
are  sending  out  each  year  from  our  schools,  some  thousands 
of  boys  and  prls,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have  completed 
only  the  rural  course.  They  can,  however,  read  and  write 
with  some  facility  and  understand  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic. 
Yet  many  of  these  boys  and  girls,  under  present  conditions 
are  hardly  brought  in  contact  with  the  printed  page  during 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  There  are  scores,  and  I  doubt 
not  hundreds,  of  the  smaller  barrios  in  the  island  without  a 
single  book  except  the  text  book  in  the  hands  of  the  school 
children.     And  these,  being  the  property  of  the  Department 
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of  Education  may  not  be  retained  after  the  school  days  are 
over.  And  what  is  the  result?  The  "little  learning"  of  the 
children  becomes,  not  a  dangerous  thing,  but  a  forgotten  and 
useless  thing.  So  my  desire  for  libraries.  There  is,  however, 
no  appropriation  available  for  the  purpose,  and  with  all  the 
other  demands  upon  the  insular  treasury,  I  am  unwilling  to 
ask  for  sui&cient  funds.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  written 
letters  to  "  The  Outlook  "  and  other  papers  asking  for  gen- 
eral contributions  of  books  and  magazines.  Both  the  steam- 
ship lines*  running  to  the  island — the  Red  "  D  "  and  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co.,  have  kindly  consented  to  trans- 
port free  of  cost  all  such  contributions  and  I  have  g^eat  hopes. 
Anything  that  members  of  this  Conference  can  do  to  help 
the  plan  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  Illustrated  children's 
books  and  bound  volumes  of  illustrated  magazines  would  be 
most  appropriate.     Pictures  speak  any  language. 

I  have  two  other  general  educational  moves — though  not 
of  the  schools — in  mind  for  the  country  school  year.  The  first 
is  one  for  the  establishment  of  children's  playgrounds  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  island.  Nowhere  is  there  such  a  field 
for  these  as  in  the  tropical  countries  like  Porto  Rico,  with 
their  all-the-year  round  summers!  In  most  of  the  urban 
centers  it  will  be  possible,  I  think,  to  secure  suitable  grounds, 
and  both  the  school  boards  and  the  city  councils  seem  in- 
terested in  the  move.  Already  steps  are  taken  for  the  erect- 
ing of  an  out-door  gymnasium  near  the  new  building  at  San 
Juan,  on  ground  vacated  for  the  purpose  by  direct  action  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  island. 

The  second  move  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
school  banks  throughout  the  island.  In  one  district  of  the 
island  during  the  past  school  year,  the  superintendent,  now 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  superintendent,  established 
such  a  system  with  the  greatest  success,  several  hundred  dol- 
lars being  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Not  all  education  is  of  the  schools,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
in  Porto  Rico  this  is  truer  than  in  our  own  land. 

And  now  in  closing  may  I  be  pardoned  a  few  expressions 
of  opinion? 

1.  The  Porto  Rican  people  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

2.  They  are  extremely  generous  in  their  educational  appro- 
priations. 

3.  Seemingly,  with  few  exceptions,  they  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  existing  system  of  education. 

♦Donations  should  be  sent  via  one  of  these  lines,  marked  "  Commissioner 
of  Education,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. — 'Donations  for  Libraries.'" — Ed. 
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4.  They  want  their  children  to  learn  the  English  language. 

5.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  manual  educa- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  a  Porto  Rican,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  Seiior  Manuel  Rodriguez-Serra,  of  San  Juan. 

THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS   OF   SENOR    MANUEL   RODRIGUEZ-SERRA 

Generally  speaking  Porto  Rico  is  prosperous.  The  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $45,000- 
000.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  less  than  $30,000,000.  The  sugar 
industry  and  cultivation  of  canes  are  profitable  businesses.  There 
are  at  present  in  the  island  some  thirty-five  or  forty  sugar  fac- 
tories or  centrales,  and  all  seem  to  be  doing  well.  Exportation 
of  sugar  has  now  reached  more  than  200,000  tons  per  year. 
Manufacturing  of  cigars  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
American  occupation.  Planters  of  tobacco  complain  they  cannot 
obtain  good  prices  for  their  leaves  and  that  unless  they  have 
enough  money  to  cultivate  the  plant  under  cheese  cloth,  which  is 
very  expensive,  they  obtain  but  a  small  profit  from  their  yearly 
crops.  Coffee  planters  are  in  a  condition  worse  than  they  were 
before  the  change  of  sovereignty  in  1898.  At  that  time  they  lost 
their  markets  and  have  found  none  since  so  as  to  sell  their  coffee 
at  a  good  price.  The  opening  of  new  roads  has  greatly  reduced 
the  price  of  transportation  from  the  plantations  to  the  sea  coast. 
Many  arc  of  the  opinion  that  if  more  scientific  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion be  adopted,  the  problem  of  coflfee  raising  could  be  solved. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  laboring  class  is  practically  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  in  1898.  That  class  forms  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  of  the  island,  numbering,  I  believe,  about 
900,000  out  of  the  1,000,000  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  in- 
habitants. They  are  a  class  of  people  who  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care.  They  are  very  industrious,  law  abiding, 
good-natured  and  respectful,  and  besides  are  sober  and  intelli- 
gent. They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their  local  affairs,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  local  political  leaders,  are  very  fond  of  at- 
tending meetings,  so  that  while  many  of  them  are  illiterate,  yet 
they  cast  their  votes  conscientiously  and  intelligently.  The  good 
influence  of  the  increasing  number  of  rural  schools  has  already 
been  noticed  among  them.  I  believe  the  opening  of  agriculture 
and  industrial  schools  would  cause  a  favorable  change  in  the 
country  people.  The  Insular  Government  has  now  considered 
a  plan  for  the  concentration  of  the  country  people  in  small  vil- 
lages, and  it  is  thought  that  some  such  measure  would  better 
their  social  and  moral  condition. 
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Considered  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  is  steadily  on  the  road  to  real  prosperity,  and  it  can 
safely  be  expected  that  financial  conditions  will  improve 
every  year. 

Aften  ten  years  of  American  rule  in  Porto  Rico,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  people  are  contented.  We  have  there  good  govern- 
ment which  preserves  order  and  peace  and  administers  justice  in 
a  way  that  causes  the  island  to  progress  in  every  line.  We  have 
well-built  and  well-kept  roads.  The  system  of  public  schools,  al- 
though it  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  at  different  times,  has 
done  and  is  doing  an  irfiportant  work.  The  finances  of  the  island 
have  been  and  are  now  administered  by  competent  men.  Our 
system  of  taxation  in  the  beginning  of  its  enforcement  so  bitterly 
opposed,  is  now  satisfactory  to  everybody.  The  judicial 
organization  is  good,  and  the  judges  charged  with  the  duty  of 
administering  justice,  are  really  the  pride  of  the  island ;  for  no- 
where can  a  better  lot  of  men  be  found. 

I  should  say  in  a  general  way  Porto  Ricans  are  contented. 
The  present  organic  law,  under  which  the  Insular  Government 
was  established  in  the  year  1900,  has  been  fairly  well  adminis- 
tered. But  the  form  of  government  cannot,  and  does  not,  meet 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Porto  Rican  people.  We  want 
self-government  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  it,  as  you  in  the 
states  are  entitled  to  it,  and  all  people  are  entitled  to  it,  until  it 
has  been  shown  in  a  very  evident  manner  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  it.  We  had  obtained  from  Spain  the  political  reforms  we  asked 
for.  At  the  date  of  the  change  of  sovereignty,  Spain  had  already 
granted  to  Porto  Rico  an  autonomical  charter,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  island  had  full  control  of  their  own  internal  affairs, 
subject,  of  course,  to  Spanish  sovereignty.  We  were  covered  by 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  constitution.  We  were  citizens  of 
Spain  with  equal  rights  with  citizens  born  n  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. In  the  island  there  was  a  Parliament  with  two  houses.  The 
lower  one,  or  house  of  delegates,  was  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage. The  upper  house,  or  council  of  administration,  had  half 
of  its  members  elected  while  the  other  half  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Governor  General,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  had  few  powers,  being  merely  a  figure  of 
sovereignty.  There  was  a  council  of  secretaries,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  administration. 
The  Governor  General  appointed  them ;  but  they  had  first  to  be 
elected  to  Parliament,  so,  the  administration  was  truly  in  the 
hands  of  representatives  of  the  people. 

Under  the  Organic  Act  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1900,  and  which  has  been  since  then  in  force  in  the  island,  the 
government  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  Executive,  the 
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Le^lative  and  the  Judiciary.  The  Executive  is  made  up  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  six  heads 
of  the  departments  of  administration  and  five  native  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico.  Porto  Ricans  have  always  remained  in  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Executive  Council.  The  Legislative  Department  is 
composed  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
Executive  Council^  which  is  the  upper  house. 

Since  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Organic  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Foraker  Law,  Porto  Ricans  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  form  by  which  the  Legislature  is  constituted  under 
it.  We  consider  such  a  form  un-i^erican,  and  anti-republican 
or  anti-democratic.  Practically  the  initiative  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Porto  Rico  people  in  the  Legislature  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  six  American  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  gentlemen  thus  appointed  for  these 
positions  have  been  honest,  efficient  and  judicious ;  but  they  have 
made  mistakes,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
our  most  important  affairs  controlled  by  men  we  do  not  elect. 
We  want,  as  a  natural  and  just  desire,  to  control  our  own  affairs. 
If  we  commit  errors,  we  will  be  blamable  for  them,  and  will  at 
least  derive  experience.  If  we  are  to  be  permanently  under  the 
tutelage  of  others,  we  will  never  acquire  experience  to  conduct 
our  own  business.  There  appears  to  me  no  reason  which  justi- 
fies the  organization  of  the  Legislature  in  this  manner.  If  there 
was  or  is  any  feeling  of  resentment  by  Porto  Ricans  against 
Americans,  it  can  be  traced  to  this  mistake.  We  resent  the  fact 
that  tutors  are  imposed  on  us  to  teach  us  to  administer  our  own 
affairs,  when  we  are  competent  to  do  so  ourselves.  We  claim 
that  Americans  know  much  less  than  we  do  about  Porto  Rico. 
We  have  been  there  for  generations,  and  ought  to  know  local 
conditions  and  needs  better  than  anyone  else.  If  the  written 
law  has  its  source  and  origin  in  custom  or  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
social  life,  then,  who  are  the  most  competent  legislators?  Surely 
those  who  know  better  the  customs  and  the  needs  of  the  country 
where  the  legislation  is  to  be  enforced.  Is  it  not  logical  that 
both  houses  of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  should  have  each  a 
majority  of  Porto  Ricans,  and  that  its  members  be  elected  by  the 
people,  whose  opinion  of  public  matters  is  well  organized  and 
well  expressed  at  the  polls  ?  Is  it  not  logical  to  expect  that  more 
mistakes  may  be  committed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  appointing  men  for  the  upper  legislative  house  in  Porto  Rico, 
for  the  reason  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  President  appoints 
persons  whom  he  does  not  know,  than  the  people  itself  in  elect- 
ing them,  after  they  have  been  nominated  in  party  conventions, 
and  their  nominations  have  been  made  subject  to  discussion  by 
people  who  know  perfectly  well  the  nominees  ? 
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I  have  said  before  that  generally  the  men  whom  the  President 
has  appointed  as  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Porto 
Rico  have  been  good  men.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  cases 
great  mistakes  have  been  committed,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  been  most  serious  for  the  interest  of  our  people.  In 
more  than  one  occasion  members  of  the  Council  arrived  at  the 
island  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  without  speaking  one  word 
of  the  language  of  the  people,  without  knowing  anything  about 
their  customs,  their  history,  their  institutions,  their  social  or 
political  conditions.  And  on  the  same  day,  or  the  next  day, 
those  persons  have  cast  their  vote  in  the  Council  for  or  against 
a  bill  which  possibly  they  did  not  care  to  read. 
.  Certain  reports  were  made  about  Porto  Rico  in  which  it  was 
intimated  that  we  are  not  fit  for  self-government;  but  that  was 
the  work  of  men  who  were  interested  in  describing  things  in  a 
very  different  way  than  the  truth  demanded.  They  were  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  gain  notoriety  or  defend  a  system  under  which 
they  thought  they  could  derive  personal  benefit.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  fault  finding  beings  found  everywhere,  either. 

We  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  manage  our  affairs,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  we  know  how  to  do  it  for  our  own  welfare. 
We  have  men  of  high  education,  of  high  character,  of  true  patriot- 
ism, and  as  capable  and  efficient  as  any  other  men  of  any  nation. 
As  you  have  here,  and  as  there  are  everywhere,  we  have  social 
and  political  diseases,  which  can  be  cured,  provided  they  are 
understood  and,  provided  there  is  patriotism.  But,  I  insist,  we 
know  our  defects  and  how  to  cure  them.  We  claim  that  it  is  just, 
right  and  necessary  that  Congress  modify  the  Organic  Law  of 
Porto  Rico  in  such  a  way  that  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  or  upper  house  of  the  Legislature,  may  be  elected  by  the 
people,  instead  of  having  its  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  the  political  aspiration  of  the  Porto  Rican  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  here  our 
great  hope,  in  the  way  of  political  aspirations,  is  to  become  a  state 
of  this  Union;  that  has  been  said  many  times,  and  is  written  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Porto  Ricans. 

Another  vehement  desire  of  my  countr3rmen  is  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  declaring  explicitly  that  Porto  Ricans  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  the  Organic  Act  we  are  called 
"  Citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States."  Such  language  gives  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  us  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  mat- 
ter has  not  yet  been  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court.  There  has 
been  no  case  for  that  august  tribunal  to  pass  on  that  very  point, 
but  it  has  already  declared  that  we  are  not  aliens,  that  we  are 
nationals,  and  that  Porto  Rico,  since  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
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the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  an  American  territory.  It  has  also  ad- 
mitted natives  of  Porto  Rico  as  attorneys  and  counsellors  to  its 
bar.  Under  its  rules  American  citizenship  is  a  requisite  for  such 
admission.  Although  we  would  be  well  satisfied  for  its  doubt  to 
disappear  by  an  explicit  declaration  by  Congress;  yet,  we  feel, 
believe,  and  we  consider  ourselves  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
possessed  with  equal  rights,  in  our  territory,  with  the  citizens 
of  other  territories,  as  well  as  bound  by  the  same  duties  and  obli- 
gations as  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

From  1898  to  1900,  the  people  of  our  island  were  subject  to 
absolute  military  government.    The  Military  Governors  had  full 
authority,  subject  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Insular 
Government.  They  exercised  the  authority  whenever  they  deemea 
it  necessary.    The  Spanish  system  of  administration,  the  judicial 
organization,  the  municipalities,  the  revenue  system  and  the  po- 
lice force,  the  public  schools,  were  subjected  to  great  changes. 
Certain  laws  were  altered  in  a  substantial  manner.    Prior  to  the 
military  occupation  of  the  island  we  had  a  system  of  legislation 
as  complete  as  the  system  prevailing  in  Spain.     Some  of  the 
general  orders  of  the  Military  Governors  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  or  modifying  the  old  laws.     Such  altera- 
tions were  not  always  made  after  proper  and  careful  study,  and 
as  a  result,  very  few  persons,  if  any,  were  able,  after  a  year 
of  the  American  military  rule,  to  properly  advise  on  questions 
of  local  law,  which  prior  thereto  were  perfectly  well  mastered 
by  members  of  the  legal  profession.     There  was,  therefore,  a 
great  task  to  perform  for  the  Legislature  constituted  by  the  Or- 
ganic Act.    It  had  to  rectify  errors  committed  during  the  military 
rule ;  it  had  to  completely  harmonize  and  perfect  certain  legisla- 
tion ;  and  it  had  to  adjust  the  principles  of  old  legislation  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  American  system.     That  the  labor 
has  been  very  successful  is  generally  recognized  by  those  who 
are  in  fKJsitions  to  judge  the  facts.    This  demonstrates  in  a  very 
evident  manner  what  good,  patriotic  and  wise  work  has  been 
done  by  our  territorial  legislature.     And  if  the  progress  made 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  substantially  good  work  done  by 
them  in  the  few  years  is  considered,  during  which  time  all  of 
the  cities  and  towns  have  been  enabled  to  pay  off  their  debts, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  real  improvements,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  notwithstanding  the 
small  field  of  initiative  left  them  by  the  Organic  Act,  have  shown 
remarkable  ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

The  struggle  for  recognition  to  the  right  of  self-government  is 
a  lon^  one,  extending  from  the  first  victory  which  we  obtained 
in    181 2,   when  by   virtue   of   the   first   Spanish    Constitution 
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adopted  at  Cadiz,  Porto  Rico  was  completely  assimilated  with 
Spanish  provinces,  to  1897  when  the  Spanish  government  estab- 
lished that  system,  which  was  a  realization  of  the  desires  and 
political  aspirations  of  our  people.  That  system  was  fully  in 
force  when  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  took 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  island. 

We  are  inspired  to-day  with  the  same  aspirations  for  self- 
government,  and  we  will  realize  it.  We  have  a  great  hope  in  the 
American  nation.  Stubborn,  prejudiced  minds  may  have  a 
temporal  influence,  but  truth  will  impose  itself,  and  it  is  on  our 
side.  We  are  confident  in  our  future  happiness  and  prosperity 
under  the  shield  of  this  great  Republic.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Everett  W. 
Lord,  of  Boston,  who  was  for  several  years  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  Porto  Rico. 

SOME  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
PORTO  RICO 

address  of  MR.  EVERETT  W.  LORD 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  everything  to  be  known  about  edu- 
cation is  already  known.  But  had  Dr.  Johnson  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  establishing  a  school  system  in  Porto  Rico 
he  must  have  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  much  which  was  ex- 
perimental. Educational  methods,  like  many  other  features  of 
our  government  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippines,  have  been 
experimental,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  we  are  able  to 
adopt  a  more  definite  colonial  policy  than  has  yet  been  approved 
by  Americans. 

The  idea  that  the  type  of  education  to  be  introduced  and  sus- 
tained in  Porto  Rico  should  be  determined  by  a  single  man  was 
experimental ;  and  it  is  often  urged  by  Porto  Ricans  who  oppose 
the  system  that  this  is  not  in  accord  with  American  ideals.  The 
American  school  reflects  the  will  of  the  people  whom  it  serves. 
But  as  we  desired  to  make  public  education  a  factor  in  the  Amer- 
icanization of  the  island,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  establish 
a  school  system  in  Porto  Rico  which  should  reflect  Porto 
Rican  public  opinion.  And  so  it  was  of  necessity  left  to  one  man, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  determine  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  school 
system  of  the  island,  and  to  sustain  it  with  a  degree  of  authority 
unknown  in  any  state  school  department.  This  plan  has  the 
defect  that  a  general  change  in  purposes  and  methods  may  comt; 
with  the  change  of  this  single  official,  and  the  uncertainty  occa- 
sioned by  an  appreciation  of  this  is  conducive  to  time-serving  on 
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the  part  of  the  teachers  and  subordinate  school  officials.  On  the 
other  hand  the  plan  has  been  proven  to  be  workable  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  form  of  organization  which  could  be  successful 
under  circumstances  such  as  were  found  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  very  complete  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  his  dependence  upon  the  insular  legislature  for 
funds  to  maintain  any  school,  and  by  the  exercise  of  this  right 
the  legislature  has  frequently  very  powerfully  influenced  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Porto  Rico  has  no  need 
of  further  power  of  self-government  to  train  legislative  objectors, 
and  many  a  well-considered  plan  of  the  educational  authorities 
has  been  smothered  in  legislative  committees. 

The  first  school  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  munici- 
pal school  boards,  each  consisting  of  three  members  elected  by 
popular  vote.  To  these  school  boards  the  law  gives  some  of  the 
local  management  of  schools.  I  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  success  of  this  experiment.  Some  school  boards  have 
done  well;  in  other  cases,  unworthy  men  have  been  chosen  and 
the  school  boards  have  been  a  positive  hindrance  to  good  results. 
As  a  training  in  democracy  the  school  boards  may  be  of  much 
value,  but  for  the  immediate  good  of  the  schools  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  system  might  better  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  first  Commissioner  of  Education  established  a  system  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  kindergartens,  common  schools 
of  elementary  grade,  high,  normal,  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools.  No  feature  of  the  most  elaborate  city  system  in  Amer- 
ica was  omitted,  and  in  its  comprehensiveness,  if  in  nothing  else, 
it  deserved  its  designation  as  American.  However,  the  attempt 
to  conduct  so  elaborate  a  system  with  untrained  teachers,  and 
with  pupils  fitted  only  for  the  lowest  grades,  was  in  itself  a  most 
doubtful  experiment.  We  find  in  the  reports  of  superintendents 
and  principals  at  that  time  complaints  that  primary  grade  pupils 
were  struggling  with  high  school  subjects;  that  children  unable 
to  use  common  fractions  were  studying  solid  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry ;  that  many  who  knew  nothing  of  geography  or  physi- 
ology were  attempting  geology,  astronomy  and  chemistry;  that 
teachers  imported  from  the  United  States,  with  little  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  were  trying  to  give  instruction  to  pupils  who  knew 
practically  no  English.  There  were  all  sorts  of  troubles;  the 
most  of  the  young  people  who  came  to  the  normal  school  to  be 
trained  as  teachers  were  woefully  unlearned.  Experienced  Amer- 
ican teachers  and  supervising  officials  with  a  sufficient  command 
of  Spanish  were  almost  unobtainable.  Additional  schools  in 
great  number  were  demanded,  but  there  were  no  trained  Porto 
Rican  teachers,  and  little  material  out  of  which  to  make  them. 
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As  might  be  supposed,  one  of  the  principal  features  of  our 
experimentation  had  necessarily  to  deal  with  the  language  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  The  idea  of  exclusive  use  of  English  text- 
books and  of  universal  instruction  in  that  tongue  alone  had  some 
vogue  during  the  military  administration,  but  it  was  short-lived. 
Spanish,  universally  spoken,  could  not  be  displaced.  With  the 
publication  of  the  first  complete  course  of  study,  English  was 
assigned  to  a  subordinate  place,  being  taught  only  in  the  graded 
schools  as  a  special  subject  by  a  special  American  teacher  of 
English ;  but  we  were  gradually  forced  to  realize  that  as  an  ex- 
periment this  system  was  not  a  success.  The  American  teachers 
were  doing  their  best,  but  the  children  were  not  learning  English. 
The  Porto  Rican  teachers,  required  by  law  to  study  English  and 
to  pass  annual  examinations,  were  learning  little  more  than  to 
read  and  translate  a  little  book  language.  After  five  years  of 
American  schools,  neither  pupils  nor  teachers  could  talk  nor 
understand  the  language  of  America. 

Then  some  of  our  practical  men  suggested  a  new  experiment 
which  was  tried  in  several  places.  A  teacher,  either  an  American 
or  a  Porto  Rican  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  sufficiently 
good,  was  placed  in  entire  charge  of  a  class  for  half  a  day, 
giving  the  English  lesson  and  two  or  three  other  of  the  regular 
studies  of  the  course,  the  instruction  being  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican textbooks  being  used.  For  the  other  half  day  the  class  car- 
ried on  its  regular  work  in  Spanish,  under  a  Porto  Rican  teacher, 
thus  affording  opportunity  for  mental  relaxation  from  the  strain 
that  always  accompanies  use  of  a  foreign  language.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  was  evident,  and  within  a  short  time  the  plan 
was  adopted,  so  far  as  possible,  throughout  the  island. 

This  led  within  a  comparatively  short  period  to  a  still  further 
extension  of  the  use  of  English,  so  that  we  were  able  a  year  or 
so  ago  to  issue  a  revised  course  of  study  in  which  all  the  work 
of  the  grammar  schools,  above  the  first  grade,  is  outlined  for  in- 
struction in  English,  excepting,  of  course,  the  special  study  of 
the  Spanish  language.  I  believe  that  this  experiment  has  proven 
successful.  English  is  really  being  spoken  by  teachers  and  pupils 
and  its  use  is  spreading  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupils 
get  better  training  in  Spanish  than  did  their  parents  in  the  old 
Spanish  schools. 

The  rural  agricultural  schools,  which  were  among  the  first  to 
be  established  by  American  officials,  have  yet  to  get  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  Agriculture  is  the  natural  industry  of  Porto 
Rico,  yet  it  has  never  been  scientifically  practiced.  The  crude 
methods  employed  necessitate  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor,  and 
result  in  a  comparatively  scanty  return.  So  it  was  reasonable  to 
feel  that  this  subject  was  one  which  deserved  immediate  attention 
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of  the  Department  of  Education.  Some  twenty  schqpls,  provided 
with  a  garden  and  equipped  with  tools,  were  established,  but  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  good  teachers.  But  the  effort  was 
made,  and  the  schools  were  launched,  only  to  encounter  the 
greatest  opposition  from  the  people  whom  they  were  designed  to 
benefit.  We  quickly  learned  that  few  of  the  Porto  Rican  people 
cared  to  have  their  sons  taught  to  be  farmers ;  they  looked  upon 
education  rather  as  something  which  should  relieve  them  of  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  soil.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  secure  pupils,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty 
that  the  pupils  secured  could  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in 
agriculture  and  do  their  share  of  field  work.  »The  number  of 
agricultural  schools  has  diminished  from  year  to  year,  and  they 
have  all  but  disappeared,  despite  our  conviction  that  instruction 
in  scientific  agriculture  is  of  primal  importance  in  the  island. 

The  industrial  schools  established  for  manual  training  met  the 
same  difficulties  encountered  by  the  agricultural  schools.  We  felt 
the  great  importance  of  these  schools,  and  the  officials  of  the  de- 
partment devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  their 
founding  and  support.  They  were  placed  in  the  best  buildings ; 
well-trained  teachers  were  secured,  and  everything  was  done  to 
make  them  attractive  and  to  dignify  their  courses,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  the  sentiment  against  industrial  training,  the  feeling  that 
work  with  the  hands  is  more  or  less  essentially  ignoble,  resulted 
in  the  eventual  overthrow  of  our  system  of  industrial  schools,  and 
for  the  past  two  years  Porto  Rico  has  been  without  mechanical 
education  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  so  good  were  the  results 
obtained  while  the  schools  were  in  operation,  that  I  am  convinced 
that  in  some  kind  of  industrial  education  lies  the  hope  for  com- 
plete success  of  our  educational  experiment  in  the  island. 

The  establishment  of  kindergartens  was  an  experiment  which 
met  with  the  warmest  approval  of  the  people.  Indeed,  so  hearty 
was  their  reception  that  the  department  found  itself  swamped 
with  applications  for  the  opening  of  kindergartens  throughout 
the  island.  The  expense  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified 
teachers  made  it  impossible  to  open  more  than  a  limited  number, 
and  after  a  trial  of  a  year  or  two  the  popularity  of  the  few 
established  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  discontinue  them,  since 
we  could  not  at  that  time  extend  them  to  all  municipalities,  and 
to  continue  them  in  a  few  towns  might  justly  provoke  the  charge 
of  favoritism.  In  the  present  school  year  the  kindergarten  has 
again  been  added  to  the  school  system  of  the  island.  Those  of 
us  who  saw  the  first  ones  in  operation  will  watch  with  interest 
the  result  of  the  repetition  of  this  experiment. 

Coeducation  was  another  doubtful  experiment.  It  had  never 
been  known  in  Spanish  times,  little  provision  having  been  made 
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for  any  education  for  girls.  From  the  first  the  American  oflS- 
cials  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  from  a  financial  standpoint  if  from 
no  other,  that  the  schools  be  coeducational.  It  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  some  quarters,  and  separate  schools  were  maintained 
in  several  of  the  larger  towns.  Gradually,  however,  the  success 
of  the  coeducational  experiment  became  evident,  and  within 
three  years  the  last  separate  school  disappeared.  To-day  the 
entire  system  is  coeducational. 

We  have  learned  some  things  as  the  result  of  our  experiments. 
We  have  learned  that  no  system,  however  good  it  may  be,  can  be 
bodily  transplanted  to  another  clime,  there  to  continue  un- 
changed ;  there  must  be  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  extent  of  modifications  necessary  can  be  deter- 
mined only  after  trial. 

We  have  learned  much  about  teaching  language.  I  know  of 
no  better  training  for  a  person  who  is  preparing  to  teach  any 
language  than  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Porto  Rican  schools.  And 
we  have  demonstrated  that  pupils  may  almost  unconsciously,  in 
addition  to  their  usual  elementary  education,  acquire  at  least  one 
foreign  language  without  detriment  to  their  own.  In  this,  I 
believe,  our  schools  at  home  might  profitably  imitate  those  of 
Porto  Rico. 

I  feel,  too,  that  we  have  learned  that  it  is  the  ideal  and  the 
purpose,  rather  than  its  methods,  which  entitle  us  to  call  a  school 
American.  Measured  by  this,  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  our 
schools  in  Porto  Rico  are  distinctly  American ;  they  may  have  to 
continue  their  period  of  experimentation  for  some  time  yet,  for 
as  Emerson  has  said,  "  Liberty  is  a  slow  fruit " ;  but  good  seed 
has  been  sown  and  the  fruit  is  sure  to  come.  The  schools  of 
Porto  Rico  may  be  depended  upon  to  train  citizens  worthy  of  a 
citizen's  share  in  the  American  republic.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  George  Cabot  Ward  :  May  I  say  that  although  true,  as 
Mr.  Lord  has  stated,  for  some  years  there  seemed  great  need  of 
agricultural  training  and  we  were  not  really  succeeding,  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
The  United  States  helped  us  to  the  extent  of  a  small  fund,  and 
we  are  now  making  a  new,  and  I  believe,  a  more  successful  effort 
to  supply  that  great  need  of  agricultural  training.  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  was  a  failure. 

Hon.  Edwin  G.  Dexter*  :  With  further  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Lord  concerning  industrial  schools.     I  would  like 

♦This  memorandum  was  filed  with  the  presiding  officer  by  Dr.  Dexter, 
who  had  risen  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  but  was  not 
observed  by  the  Chairman.— Ed. 
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merely  to  say  for  the  information  of  the  Conference  that  while  it  is 
true  that  industrial  schools  are  not  at  present  in  existence  in  Porto 
Rico,  I  feel  certain  that  the  fact  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  the  Legislature  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  particular  character  of  schools  to  be  maintained. 
As  indicating  the  feeling  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  matter,  a  bill  making  provision  for  such  schools  passed  the 
lower  house  both  at  the  session  in  January,  1907  and  in  January, 
1908,  but  failed  to  pass  the  upper  house,  thus  failing  to  become 
law ;  the  fact,  however,  that  they  passed  the  lower  or  more  repre- 
sentative house  indicates  generally  the  feeling  of  that  house  ana 
probably  its  constitutents  in  the  matter.  The  bill  was  entitled: 
"A  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  industrial  and  profes- 
sional training  schools  and  the  creation  of  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Trades  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico."  Section  3  reads  as  follows : 
"  There  shall  be  taught  at  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Trades 
at  San  Juan,  such  subjects  as  are  hereinafter  provided  in  order 
to  obtain  diplomas  or  professional  certificates,  as  follows:  Me- 
chanical expert  (machinist) ;  chemical  sugar  expert;  expert  sur- 
veyor; agricultural  expert;  expert  electrician;  master  builder; 
master  carpenter ;  master  cabinet  maker ;  master  plumber ;  master 
mason  and  builder;  painter  and  decorator;  master  compositor; 
printer  and  book-binder ;  stenographer ;  typewriter ;  master  shoe- 
maker ;  master  tailor ;  master  cigar  maker ;  musicians ;  cook  and 
confectioner,  and  baker." 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  of  New  York,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico. 

PROGRESS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.    ROLAND   P.    FALKNER 

At  a  previous  session  of  this  Conference  I  endeavored  to 
emphasize  the  thought  that  the  primary  object  of  our  adminis- 
tration in  Porto  Rico  should  be  to  infuse  into  the  political, 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Porto  Rican  people,  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  form  of  American  institutions.  The  institu- 
tions of  a  true  democracy  cannot,  however,  be  forced  upon  a 
people  against  its  will.  If  it  be  the  object  of  our  colonial  ad- 
ministration not  merely  to  import  American  institutions,  but 
to  make*  them  native,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  those  who  are  charged  with 
such  duties.  It  is  their  place  to  give  not  by  precept  only  but 
still  more  by  practice  such  an  exemplification  of  true  Ameri- 
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canism  that  it  will  be  truly  desired  by  those  whom  they  are 
sent  to  govern. 

In  our  eagerness  to  spread  the  blessings  of  free  government 
as  we  know  them,  we  are  often  charged  with  going  too  fast, 
with  bestowing  too  freely,  with  leaving  too  little  to  the  future, 
and  with  seeking  the  millennium  in  the  present.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  European  governments,  we  have  given  with  extreme 
generosity. 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico  enjoy  to-day  not  only  greater 
prosperity,  but  far  greater  freedom  than  ever  before.  In  civil, 
religious  and  political  matters  they  possess  to-day  all  the  es- 
sential privileges  of  American  citizens.  They  lack  indeed  the 
name,  and  I  for  one  would  be  most  happy  to  give  it  to  them. 
But  they  have  the  substance.  They  have  a  far  greater  share 
in  the  government  of  their  island  than  was  ever  vouchsafed 
them  under  Spanish  rule.  I  am  not  unaware  that  in  1897  Spain 
granted  them  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  self-government,  and 
it  is  not  infrequent  for  Porto  Rican  orators  to  hark  back  to 
those  alleged  happy  days.  Are  we  less  generous  than  Spain? 
By  no  means.  Spain  gave  to  the  Porto  Ricans  self-goverment 
in  name;  we  have  given  it  in  fact.  Spain  gave  the  shadow, 
we  have  given  the  substance. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  describe  in  detail  the  famous 
autonomy  granted  by  royal  decree  of  November  25,  1897,  but 
•  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  some  of  its  features. 

The  governor  under  this  self-government  was  a  military 
officer  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  clothed  with 
vast  powers.  It  was  within  his  discretion,  should  in  his  opin- 
ion the  circumstances  justify,  to  suspend  within  Porto  Rico 
the  operation  of  the  constitution  and  of  fundamental  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  Among  the  laws  which  he  could  suspend  were 
those  which  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  those  which 
permitted  free  assembling  of  the  people,  and  those  which  made 
no  citizen  subject  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  and  which 
guaranteed  that  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrest  he 
should  be  brought  before  a  civil  magistrate. 

As  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  large,  so  were  the 
powers  of  the  legislature  small.  All  the  laws  of  a  substan- 
tive nature  remained  within  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
This  means  the  whole  law  of  contract  and  of  civil  rights,  of 
civil  and  criminal  procedure.  As  it  was  stated  by  a  former 
attorney-general  of  the  island,  those  legislative  powers  which 
in  the  United  States  are  vested  in  the  state  legislature  were 
retained  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  the  powers  which  were 
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granted  to  the  Porto  Rican  legislature  were  essentially  those 
police  powers  exercised  by  an  American  city. 

Nor  were  the  revenues  of  the  island  wholly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  required  to  provide,  first,  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Spanish  administration,  to  the  army,  the  navy,* 
the  church,  the  light  houses,  the  postoffice. 

This  was  the  vaunted  self-government  of  Spain.  Granted 
late  in  1897,  it  was  decreed  by  the  Spaniards  resident  in  the 
island  as  a  temporary  expedient  designed  to  keep  Porto  Rico 
quiet,  while  Spain  was  seriously  occupied  in  Cuba,  and  des- 
tined to  be  withdrawn  had  Spain  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
latter  island. 

The  present  regime  has  been  so  often  described  before  this 
audience  that  a  detailed  statement  is  unnecessary.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  governor  is  at  present  a  civilian,  without  the 
vast  powers  of  his  Spanish  predecessor;  that  the  legislature 
has  all  the  functions  of  a  state  legislature;  that  the  church 
is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the  government  revenues ;  that  the 
Porto  Rican  regiment  composed  exclusively  of  Porto  Ricans ; 
the  postoffice;  the  light  houses;  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  are  supported  by  taxes  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  all  this,  that  by  turning  over  to  the  insular 
government  two  important  sources  of  federal  revenue,  the 
customs  and  the  excise  taxes,  the  United  States  has  enabled 
Porto  Rico  to  become  a  progressive  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth. 

It  may  be  that  the  most  cherished  aspirations  of  the  Porto 
Rican  people  are  sometimes  defeated  by  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  pet  projects  of  the 
government  often  come  to  grief  upon  the  opposition  of  the 
lower  house.  Is  there  not,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  both  the 
American  and  Porto  Rican  element,  some  justice  in  the  present 
situation,  when,  as  so  well  stated  by  the  president  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  a  recent  article  in  The  American  Political 
Science  Review*  no  measure  can  become  a  law  unless  it  has  the 
sanction  of  both  elements? 

I  have  an  abounding  faith  in  our  American  institutions  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  work  automatically.  They  must 
lie  deeper  than  laws  and  constitutions  given  by  an  outside 
power.  They  must  become  ingrained  before  they  can  safely 
be  left  to  their  own  devices.  Practice  makes  perfect,  not 
theory.  Self-government  in  the  form  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  granted  to  the  Porto  Rican  people  must  be 

^Anguft;  1907,  VoL  I,  p.  58L 
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practiced,  and  practiced  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  be- 
fore it  becomes  perfect. 

In  all  our  discussions  of  Porto  Rico  so  much  has  been  said 
of  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  not  done,  that  we 
have  neglected  what  the  Porto  Rican  has  done  for  himself. 
In  our  emphasis  of  the  gift  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  growth. 
If  institutions  are  more  generally  the  result  of  growth  rather 
than  gift  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principle  of  growth 
is  at  work.  Notable  as  have  been  our  gifts,  still  more  remark- 
able has  been  the  growth,  the  adaptation  of  the  people  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  There 
is  a  keen  desire  among  the  people  to  know  the  United  States 
and  enter  into  closer  relations  with  them. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the  school  work  over 
which  for  three  years  I  presided.  There  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  need  and  advantage  of  education  which  is  truly 
marvelous.  It  springs  not  alone  from  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, but  from  the  feeling  that  if  is  the  opening  through  which 
the  Porto  Rican  people  will  enter  upon  the  larger,  freer  life 
which  is  reserved  for  them  through  their  connection  with  the 
great  American  commonwealth. 

Far  earlier  than  any  of  us  could  dream  the  Porto  Rican 
people  have  asked  us  to  teach  their  children  in  the  language 
of  the  United  States.  Our  problem  was  not  the  problem  of 
the  Philippines.  We  had  no  need  to  give  the  people  a  com- 
mon language,  for  they  all  spoke  one  of  the  greatest  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  languages,  the  Spanish.  No  one  in  his  senses  could 
dream  of  displacing  Spanish  as  the  language  of  the  people. 
But  they  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  new  motherland.  We  sought  to  Americanize  the  schools 
in  methods  and  in  spirit,  but  we  did  not  take  from  them  their 
beautiful  mother  tongue. 

In  the  support  of  the  schools  there  is  a  certain  co-operation 
of  local  authorities  with  the  insular  government,  though  the 
great  brunt  of  the  cost  falls  upon  the  latter.  So  solicitous 
were  we  of  local  considerations,  so  anxious  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understandings that  when  we  established  high  schools  taught 
in  the  English  language  we  made  them  a  charge  upon  insular 
funds  alone.  To  support  these  schools  we  needed  students 
as  well  as  money  and  established  as  feeders  for  them  in  San 
Juan  and  in  Ponce  a  graded  school  taught  wholly  in  English 
by  American  teachers  and  supported  wholly  by  island  reve- 
nues. The  American  schools,  as  they  came  to  be  known,  be- 
came very  popular.  They  were  overcrowded  and  always  had 
a  long  waiting  list.  For  those  pupils  who  hoped  to  enter  the 
high  schools  they  offered  special  privileges.    The  democratic 
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spirit  protested  against  such  special  privileges.  The  school 
boards  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce  claimed  that  all  the  pupils 
should  enjoy  like  advantages  and  petitioned  that  more  of  the 
schools  should  be  taught  in  English.  In  1903  a  second  Eng- 
lish school  was  established  in  San  Juan.  In  1904  all  the 
schools  in  Ponce  were  placed  upon  an  English  basis.  In  1905 
all  the  schools  above  the  first  grade  in  San  Juan  were  given 
instruction  in  English.  One  by  one  the  smaller  municipalities 
made  a  like  request,  and  when  I  left  the  island  in  1907  there 
were  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  schools  above  the  first 
grade  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  island  in  which  the  in- 
struction was  g^ven  in  Spanish.  Everywhere  else  English 
was  the  language  of  the  schoolroom. 

It  is  not  to  weary  you  with  a  detail  of  school  work  that  I 
have  dwelt  upon  these  facts,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
these  changes  have  come  about  by  the  wish  of  the  Porto 
Ricans  themselves  and  through  their  own  agency.  There  has 
not  been  an  additional  American  teacher  imported  to  bring 
about  this  great  change.  The  American  teachers  in  the  island 
heretofore  employed  as  special  teachers  of  English  have  been 
utilized  as  grade  teachers,  but  the  great  body  of  the  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  themselves. 
Ever  since  the  American  occupation  it  has  been  the  duty  of 
the  Porto  Rican  teachers  to  learn  English,  and  so  willingly, 
so  enthusiastically  and  so  faithfully  have  they  performed  that 
duty  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  them 
duly  qualified  not  only  to  speak  English — for  they  practically 
all  do  that — ^but  to  teach  in  that  language. 

Here  are  two  splendid  illustrations  of  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  island — ^the  evolution  of  the 
English  school  and  the  evolution  of  the  Porto  Rican  teacher. 

In  the  matter  of  schools  there  was  no  compulsion,  no  forcing 
the  English  language  upon  them.  We  simply  put  up  two 
types  of  school,  the  Americanized  Spanish  school,  and  the 
American  school.  We  were  practically  but  not  consciously 
oflFering  them  a  choice.  The  Porto  Rican  people  have  volun- 
tarily chosen,  whenever  possible,  the  American  school  taught 
in  the  English  language,  in  the  tongue  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  feel  you.  will  agree  with  me  that  they  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  make  a  wise  choice. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  ground,  who  know  not  only  the 
generous  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  Porto  Rico,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  received,  and  local  insti- 
tutions elaborate^,'  marvel  not  only  at  the  liberality  of  our 
government,  but  ^t  the  resourcefulness,  the  adaptability  and 
the  progressiveness  of  the  Porto  Rican  people.       We  have 
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given  them  largely  of  our  laws  and  of  our  privileges.  Be  as- 
sured that  they  are  making  good  use  of  them.  We  still  hesi- 
tate to  call  them  citizens,  though  we  have  made  them  such  in 
fact.  Citizenship  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  a  grant 
of  political  privilege,  it  is  guaranty  of  civil  rights.  We  have 
secured  to  them  all  the  guarantees  which  surround  our  own 
people,  and  if  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  them  the  name  of 
citizens,  we  beg  them  to  be  patient  yet  a  little  while,  secure 
in  the  feeling  that  we  regard  them  as  our  brothers  linked  with 
us  in  a  common  political  destiny.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  completed  the  Porto  Rican  dis- 
cussion and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Platform,  or  official  utterance  of  the  Conference.  A  draft  of  the 
Platform  will  be  read  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Ward  presented  a  draft  of  the  Platform  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  members,  amended  in  three  particulars, 
and  finally  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Sfxtb  Se0dton 

Friday  Evening,  October  25,  1908 


The  Chairman  :  The  subject  for  this  evening  is  Hawaii  and 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  the  ex-Governor  of  Hawaii, 
the  Hon.  George  R.  Carter,  of  Honolulu.  I  may  say  of  Gover- 
nor Carter  that  he  is  not  only  a  native  son  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  himself,  but  his  father  and  mother  before  him  were  na- 
tives of  the  islands.  So  in  hearing  ex-Governor  Carter,  we  are 
hearing  a  genuine  Hawaiian. 

HAWAH  AND  HER  NEEDS 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  R.  CARTER 

Our  problem  in  Hawaii  is  to  see  if  man  under  wonderful 
environment  can  develop  a  citizenship  worthy  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Towards  this  end  education  will  certainly  be  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  fortunately  every  intelligent  taxpayer  in  Hawaii 
takes  pride  in  giving  every  boy  and  girl  equal  opportunity.  Ow- 
ing to  our  mixed  population,  our  preponderance  of  Orientals,  we 
are  thus  performing  the  gfrandest  service  imaginable,  because  we 
are  demonstrating  to  all  the  world  that  good,  lo)ral,  worthy  Amer- 
ican citizens  can  be  made  out  of  any  kind  of  a  human  being, 
black,  brown  or  yellow,  irrespective  of  antecedents,  provided, 
only,  our  community  will  continue  to  practice  that  which  we  as 
Americans  love  to  preach.  Hawaii,  isolated  as  she  is,  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  fierce  storms  of  popular  passion  that  some- 
times sweep  over  portions  of  the  mainland.  To-day  she  has  the 
greatest  mixture  of  races  that  is  found  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  a  schoolroom  taken  at  random  of  twenty-three  pupils, 
showed  mixtures  of  thirteen  distinct  types.  Hawaii  is  the  point 
of  contact,  like  Constantinople,  of  two  great  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  where  the  East  first  meets  the  West.  She  is  the 
crucible,  where  there  are  ingredients,  which  if  properly  handled 
and  studied,  need  not  explode,  but  can  be  fused  into  material 
of  inestimable  value,  which  may  prevent  those  two  great  forces 
from  contending  with  each  other,  or  at  least,  lubricate  and  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  friction.  Some  of  us  in  Hawaii  believe  that 
the  principles  underlying  our  form  of  government  are  still  sound 
and  will  prove  it  superior  to  any  other,  if  we  but  keep  them  in 
mind  and  live  up  to  them.  That  the  golden  rule  works  irrespective 
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of  color  and  race ;  that  corporations  can  have  souls,  if  the  directors 
and  trustees  will  but  develop  them ;  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
the  large  number  of  Japanese  that  have  come  to  Hawaii  since 
annexation,  except  that  which  we  create  by  suggestion,  by  our 
own  fear,  by  our  expressions  of  contempt  or  disapproval.  There 
are  indications  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese  to  their  home 
government  is  exaggerated ;  that  a  large  percentage  of  Japanese 
children  born  in  Hawaii  will  finally  develop  a  pride  in  their  birth- 
place, its  freedom  of  action  and  opportunity  that  will  keep  them 
loyal  to  our  institutions,  if  we  but  continue  to  practice  our  pre- 
cepts, suppress  contempt  of  others  and  give  our  civilization  a 
chance  to  prove  itself  fitted  to  survive. 

Hawaii  needs  encouragement  and  assistance  in  this  splendid 
educational  work  she  is  doing.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  teaching 
children  who  have  first  always  to  translate  your  thoughts  into 
their  own  language.  The  parents  of  these  children  came  to  de- 
velop the  material  side  of  Hawaii  but  their  children  may  help 
develop  the  intellectual  side,  may  contribute  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing, a  common  basis  for  all  the  races  of  men  that  are 
scattered  around  the  broad  Pacific.  A  small  portion  of  the 
large  revenues  Hawaii  pours  each  year  into  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  would  build  and  equip  new  schoolhouses  worthy 
of  this  cause. 

Hawaii  needs  to  be  stimulated  in  a  development  homogeneous 
with  the  mainland.  To  encourage  American  shipping  she  ac- 
cepted the  interpretation  of  our  coastwise  law  that  Hawaii  was  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast,  although  two  thousand  miles  away,  and 
we  have  now  for  eight  years  paid  annually  a  half  million  or  more 
in  excess  freight  rates  for  this  purpose,  of  which  we  do  not 
complain ;  but  our  citizens  have  traveled  to  the  mainland  in  Amer- 
ican ships  only,  often  watching  the  fine  large  Japanese  or  English 
steamers  sail  out  of  Honolulu  harbor  at  convenient  times,  while 
waiting  for  an  American  boat,  not  matter  how  important  the  busi- 
ness, or  how  anxious,  because  of  sudden  sorrow  or  grief  they 
may  be.  Our  only  alternative  is  violation  of  the  law  and  inci- 
dentally a  fine  of  $200.  During  this  period,  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  shipping  lines  and  numbers  of  American  steamers, 
there  has  been  a  decrease.  During  last  session  of  Congress  a 
compromise  bill  passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate,  which  per- 
mitted passengers  to  travel  on  all  steamers  between  Honolulu 
and  the  mainland  until  another  American  line  was  put  on  the 
route.  The  coastwise  law  does  not  restrict  trade  on  the  main- 
land, for  the  buyer  and  the  seller  can  always  come  together  by 
rail.  Surely  nothing  can  make  two  communities  more  homo- 
geneous than  unrestricted  travel  between  them.  To  stop  that  is 
to  strang:le  trade  and  estrange  the  people. 
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Hawaii  needs  more  white  farmers  and  settlers,  but  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  too  great  for  the  unassisted  European  immi- 
grant. Our  sugar  men  were  donating  splendidly  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  this,  when,  owing  to  difficulty  in  the  south,  Congress  pro- 
hibited even  indirect  contribution  and  thus  the  work  of  the 
territory  was  promptly  stopped.  One  would  think  that  wise 
administration  would  exempt  Hawaii  from  the  restrictions  on 
European  immigration,  at  least  those  that  relate  to  employment 
and  assistance.  Meanwhile  there  appears  no  other  alternative 
than  that  Hawaii  must  wait  until  the  vacant  west  is  filled  to 
overflowing,  or  else  in  some  way  make  the  profits  on  her  products 
sufficient  to  induce  a  liealthy  migration  to  flow  to  the  islands  of 
itself.  Most  of  the  products  of  the  tropics  are  sufficiently  known 
in  the  Temperate  Zone  to  command  a  market,  provided  transpor- 
tation charges  can  be  met,  and  Congress  could  help  develop  the 
movement  of  the  white  man  to  Hawaii,  if  it  would  permit  the 
territory  to  subsidize  freight  steamers  and  railroads.  On  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  build  a 
railroad  which  would  open  up  new  homes  and  help  much  in  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  land  problems.  Mainland  capital  is 
not  sufficiently  bold  to  attempt  such  distant  enterprises  without 
special  encouragement.  If  the  territory  could,  with  the  approval 
of  Congress,  guarantee  the  interest  of  a  limited  bond  debt,  this 
road  would  soon  be  built,  and  the  risk  to  the  territory  is  prac- 
tically nothing,  as  there  is  now  150,000  tons  of  freight  handled 
in  a  distance  along  the  coast  of  some  forty  miles,  most  of  it  by 
aerial  wire  cables  to  small  steamers,  moored  at  a  distance  from  the 
cliffs.  There  is  hardly  anything  that  could  contribute  more  to 
the  best  development  of  Hawaii  than  reasonable  and  regular 
transportation  for  her  product ;  then  the  small  farmer  could  ship 
his  bananas,  his  Alvacado  pears,  his  coffee,  his  tobacco,  his 
papaias,  possibly  his  guavas,  his  mangoes  and  his  winter  vege- 
tables ;  but  Congress  has  particularly  prohibited  the  territory  from 
such  action,  and  yet  we  see  the  Philippines  developing  railroads 
in  just  such  a  way. 

After  all,  Hawaii  does  not  need  so  much  direct  legislation. 
Good  modem  schoolhouses  would  help  her,  and  if  the  Federal 
government  would  occasionally  make  an  exception  in  the 
straight-edged  laws  that  are  forced  onto  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  do  not  fit  Hawaii's  condition,  permit  travel  by  all  modes  and 
all  steamers,  encourage  railroads  and  the  study  of,  as  well  as  the 
conservation  of  our  waters,  it  would  really  begin  to  look  as  if 
Congress  was  not,  after  all,  so  engrossed  as  to  forget  and  ignore 
poor  little  Hawaii.  Now,  littleness,  remoteness,  isolation,  com- 
paratively small  white  population,  lack  of  middle  classes,  scanti- 
ness of  small  land  holders,  dependence  on  a  single  industry,  are 
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all  characteristics  of  Hawaii  that  a  stranger  is  certain  to  notice, 
and  that  are  often  painfully  vivid  to  those  born  there,  but  there 
are  times  when  the  safety  of  a  noble  ship  may  be  endangered  by 
the  starting  of  a  single  ring  bolt;  the  fiercest  passages  in  great 
battles,  involving  untold  issues,  sometimes  rage  around  an  insig- 
nificant mound,  where  the  numbers  of  men  are  small.  History 
shows  many  instances  where  one  man  of  value  at  the  right  time 
and  place  has  outdone  the  service  of  thousands.  Who  knows 
but  what  we  may  be  educating  in  Hawaii  some  boy,  brown, 
yellow  or  white,  to  whom  the  opportimity  may  be  vouchsafed 
of  rendering  our  grand  Union  some  incomparable  service. 

The  policy  which  a  small  community  adopts,  develops,  demon- 
strates, may  become  the  guiding  motive  of  a  great  nation. 
Hawaii's  position  may  illustrate,  may  illumine,  the  attitude  for  a 
whole  group  of  continents  to  adopt.  Who  can  foretell  her  des- 
tiny? This  is  manifest  that  she  is  to  render  Uncle  Sam  some 
great  and  signal  service;  else  why  her  peculiar  location?  Why 
has  her  development  been  so  unique?  She  maintained  her 
autonomy  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  under  most  adverse 
circumstances  and  for  a  half  century  discussed — considered  only 
— union  with  the  United  States.  History  gives  no  similar  exam- 
ple of  so  peaceful  an  absorption,  or  one  so  complete.  And  this 
all,  can  have  no  other  purpose,  than  some  such  grand  object. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  only  we  know,  that  Hawaii  craves  the 
means,  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  opportunity  to  show  when- 
ever the  storm  comes,  no  matter  how  severe  the  strain,  that  a 
ring  bolt  has  been  welded,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  and  that  wherever  the  sons  of  her  soil  are 
found,  even  though  they  may  have  returned  to  Spain,  the  Azores, 
the  Southsea  Isles,  Corea,  China  or  Japan,  they  will  be  recog- 
nized by  their  broad  spirit  of  humanity  and  their  loyalty,  not 
only  to  our  institutions,  but  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
people.     ( Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bryan,  of  Honolulu,  President  of  the  Pacific  Scientific  Insti- 
tution. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ALANSON  BRYAK 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Fortunately  there  are  many  present 
who  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  honorable  career  that  Hawaii 
has  had  in  connection  with  the  gre^t  work  of  education  and 
philanthropy  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Nor  do  they  need  to  have 
it  pointed  out  that  Hawaii,  being  as  it  is,  so  near  the  geographical 
center  of  that  great  region  has  from  the  first  been  near,  if  not  in 
the  exact  center  of  almost  every  movement  that  has  had  to  do 
with  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  Pacific. 

All  present  are  familiar  with  the  important  political  events  of 
Hawaii's  more  recent  history.  However,  there  may  be  some  who 
are  not  informed  as  to  just  what  steps  have  been  taken  of  late 
along  educational,  religious  and  scientific  lines  that  will  tend  to 
uphold  the  proud  record  of  the  past  and  to  carry  forward  and 
enlarge  the  work  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civilization  from 
the  Hawaiian  group  as  a  center — 3.  work  of  which  every  Ameri- 
can is  justly  proud. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  within  the  last  few  months  Honolulu 
has  given  evidence  of  substantial  progress  along  this  line.  Within 
that  period  there  has  been  established  Aliiolani  College,  a  pri- 
vately supported  school  for  boys;  the  College  of  Hawaii,  which 
is  the  territory's  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  so 
familiar  to  all  on  the  mainland;  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  a 
philanthropic  school  for  the  religious  education  of  all  races  in 
Hawaii;  and  lastly,  the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Scientific 
Institution,  an  institution  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  explora- 
tory and  scientific  research  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  and  mission  of  this  last-named  institution  that 
I  have  been  especially  asked  to  speak. 

What  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  importance  ol 
preserving  that  which  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  of  the 
legends,  language,  myths  and  general  culture  of  all  primitive 
people  has,  I  believe,  been  quite  generally  approved  by  those 
present,  and  has  encouraged  me  to  feel  that  this  audience  would 
feel  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  this  new  institution  which  is 
designed,  among  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  pre- 
serving and  studying  just  such  data.  Such,  then,  in  part  at 
least,  is  the  task  before  the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution  of 
Honolulu.  It  proposes,  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit,  to  make 
a  careful  scientific  survey  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  primitive 
culture  and  development  of  the  dependent  races  inhabiting  the 
various  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  ocean 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  fruitful  field  for  scientific 
and  philosophical  research  on  the  globe;  its  vast  expanse,  its 
clouds  of  tropical  islands,  its  vanishing  native  inhabitants  with 
their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  its  striking  and  fast  disap- 
pearing land  fauna  and  flora,  its  volcanoes,  its  coral  reefs  teem- 
ing with  marine  life,  its  great  ocean  currents,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  fascinating  subjects  to  be  found  within  this  mighty 
realm  of  nature,  yet,  strange  to  relate,  the  exploratory  and  scien- 
tific work  which  has  been  done  in  the  past,  only  serves  to  point 
the  way  to  the  enormous  amount  of  work  of  a  similar  nature  yet 
remaining  to  be  done  in  this  great  ocean. 

The  eagerness  with  which  many  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  have 
embraced  Christianity  and  civilization  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  all  old  traditions  and  customs,  makes  the  study  of  the  Pacific 
tribes  an  unusually  urgent  matter.  Much  that  it  is  desirable  to 
know  about  their  origin  has  already  disappeared.  Much  more 
that  we  should  know  concerning  their  environment  is  passing 
away  or  changing  in  character.  The  survey  of  the  region  which 
modem  science  demands,  and  which  it  is  felt  civilization  de- 
mands, must  be  made  now  or  never. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  this  work.  President  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  has  said,  "  There  is 
perhaps  no  way  in  the  world  in  which  more  can  be  added  to 
science  for  the  given  sum  of  money  than  by  the  exploration  of 
these  Islands." 

At  one  time  or  another  many  plans  have  been  evolved  and  pro- 
posed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  But  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  no  single  government  or  institution  would 
undertake  the  study  of  this  people  and  their  environment  as  a 
whole,  before  it  would  be  too  late  to  accomplish  the  work.  The 
task  of  Pacific  exploration  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  international 
one,  depending  upon  the  friendly  co-operation  of  philanthropists, 
scientists  and  institutions  of  all  countries  and  particularly  on  the 
facilities  and  good  offices  of  governments  and  institutions  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific. 

After  careful  consideration  and  much  preliminary  planning, 
and  after  full  conference  with  scientists,  administrators  and  or- 
ganizers in  America  and  Europe,  it  was  decided  to  take  definite 
steps  to  inaugurate  this  work  without  further  delay.  As  a  result 
the  new  institution  has  been  brought  forth  in  Honolulu  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Hawaii. 

The  institution  has  as  its  immediate  object  a  thorough  biolog- 
ical and  ethnological  survey  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  their 
shores.  Its  more  inclusive  object,  as  stated  by  its  charter  of 
incorporation,  is  "  to  encourage  in  the  broadest  sense  and  most 
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liberal  manner  investigation,  research  and  discovery  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  to  make  application  of  knowledge  thereof  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind."  To  this  end  the  institution  intends 
to  co-operate  with  governments,  universities  and  colleges,  techni- 
cal schools,  corporations,  learned  societies,  and  individusjs  inter- 
ested in  any  way  in  educational  or  scientific  work  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  trustees  to  create  an  international  co- 
operative research  institution  for  the  Pacific  with  its  headquarters 
in  Hawaii  that  will  be  affiliated  with  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible  a  modern  research 
university  for  the  tropics  located  in  the  midst  of  the  region  to  be 
studied  that  will  be  accessible  to  all.  It  is  believed  when  the 
object  and  requirements  of  the  institution  are  appreciated  by 
philanthropists,  patrons  of  science  and  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  dependent  peoples  that  the  funds  and  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  work  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  beginning  has,  therefore,  been  made.  Honolulu  has  been 
chosen  a  center  for  the  work.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been 
named  and  authorized  to  receive  in  trust  funds  and  property 
with  which  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  corporation.  The 
fifteen  trustees  as  originally  appointed  are  all  residents  of  Hono- 
lulu. Hon.  Walter  F.  Frear,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  is  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Hon.  Lorin  A.  Thurston  is  vice-chairman. 
Prof.  A.  F.  Griffiths,  President  of  Oahu  College,  is  secretary. 
Richard  H.  Trent  is  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  and  scientific  institutions  already 
well-established  in  Honolulu,  the  Pacific  Institution  contemplates 
establishing,  and  has  already  made  substantial  progress  towards 
providing  such  important  facilities  for  research  as  a  biological 
station,  a  garden  of  acclimatization  and  a  aviary  or  a  zoological 
garden  for  the  region,  all  of  which  as  organized,  will  form 
departments  of  the  central  institution.  They  will  in  no  wise 
duplicate  any  scientific  equipment  already  existing  in  Honolulu 
or  in  any  of  the  older  scientific  and  educational  centers.  These 
departments,  however,  are  local  and  in  a  sense  secondary  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  inauguration  of  the  field  explorations  of 
the  institution  that  naturally  should  precede  them. 

The  exploratory  work  of  the  institution  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
pressing,  especially  that  part  which  will  have  to  do  with  the 
study  of  the  people.  It  must  be  carried  on  by  an  especially 
equipped  vessel  provided  with  auxiliary  power.  Such  a  vessel 
using  Honolulu  as  a  center  will  proceed  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Islands,  group  by  group,  with  its  parties  of  trained  naturalists  and 
observers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  fifteen  years  of 
continuous  exploration  to  complete  this  work.  In  the  meantime, 
or^nization  is  to  proceed.     An  international  council  composed 
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of  distinguished  scientists  will  have  advisory  supervision  over 
the  work,  assistance  and  publication  in  the  special  department 
into  which  the  work  will  be  divided. 

As  has  been  intimated,  few  of  the  many  subjects  which  cry  out 
for  investigation  in  this  vast  arena,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  science  and  to  the  world  at  large  than  are  those  with  which  the 
great  subject  of  ethnology  deals.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the 
Polynesian  and  kindred  races  are  not  only  passing  away  but  that 
they  are  taking  with  them  into  the  great  beyond  all  the  facts 
which  would  elucidate  the  manifold  problems  involved  in  the 
origin  and  subsequent  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific.  We  know  that  the  civilization  of  the  Polynesian  people, 
for  example,  was  not  only  very  old  at  the  time  of  their  discovery 
by  the  white  race,  but  considering  the  circumstances  of  isolation 
under  which  the  race  was  developed,  it  was  very  far  advanced. 
Yet  farther  than  the  meager  records  of  early  explorers  and  the 
guarded  narratives  of  traders,  whalers,  missionaries  and  adven- 
turers all  of  whom  necessarily  treated  the  primitive  culture  of  the 
natives  in  a  superficial  manner,  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  one  of 
the  great  races  of  mankind.  Ethnologists  and  others  assert  that 
we  must  ascertain  their  origin,  tribal  tradition,  and  general  affini- 
ties before  the  final  history  of  the  human  race  can  be  written. 
It  is  also  held  that  such  a  knowledge  must  be  in  hand  before  a 
higher  civilization  can  successfully  and  permanently  be 
grafted  on. 

How  little  we  really  know  to-day  of  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  linguistic,  social,  religious,  asthetic  and  industrial  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  the  Pacific !  Think  of  the  dearth  of 
data  concerning  the  problems  of  race  mixture  and  the  causes 
of  racial  decay  among  many  of  the  dependent  peoples  inhabiting 
these  far-scattered  islands!  More  theories  have  probably  been 
propounded  and  dogmatically  asserted  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders  than  of  any  other  race  of  men.  The  study 
to  be  made  of  this  important  basic  question  will  not  only  seek  to 
determine  the  mode  of  entry  of  man  into  the  Pacific — for  he 
must  have  entered  the  region  as  an  emigrant  from  some  branch 
of  the  human  stock — ^but  the  inquiry  will  no  doubt  throw  much 
light  on  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  itself.  Much  valuable 
material  will  doubtless  be  collected  in  the  region  that  will  assist 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  growth  of  our  own  civilization 
from  elemental  savagery.  For  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
primitive  wants  of  man  in  different  ages  and  regions  have  called 
forth  similar  expedients  to  satisfy  them.  And  here  it  may  be 
said  that  the  plane  of  culture  which  has  disappeared  before  a 
hardy  and  aggressive  civilization,  has,  in  some  cases,  been  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  the  btolerance  of  the  early  white  man 
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could  appreciate.  With  regard  to  the  Polynesian  race^  this  is 
especially  true. 

The  religious  system  of  this  people  had  attained  a  perfection 
and  elaboration  of  ritual  such  as  has  been  equaled  by  few  other 
people.  The  origin  of  the  dreaded  tabu  and  its  development  into 
a  wonderful  religious  and  political  engine  indicates  an  intelli- 
gence of  no  mean  order.  The  ceremonial  by  which  the  hereditary 
castes  and  offices  was  maintained  and  by  which  a  social  system 
was  upheld  bears  witness  of  a  succession  of  remarkably  en- 
dowed political  rulers. 

The  ethnological  result  of  the  missionaries'  presence  among 
the  natives  is  also  to  be  recorded.  The  motive  which  actuated 
these  workers  is  irreproachable,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  class,  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  singularly  deficient  in  realizing 
the  importance  of  preserving  an  account  of  native  customs  and 
habits.  Many  noteworthy  exceptions,  however,  occur  to  this 
statement,  and  the  names  of  several  missionary  fathers  will 
always  be  associated  among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
Pacific  knowledge. 

By  the  not  unnatural  antagonism  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  cult,  all  that  pertained  to  the  native  religion  was 
sternly  suppressed.  The  native  converts  to  Christianity,  in  the 
zeal  and  bigotry  of  their  new  faith,  in  turn  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  suffocate  the  earlier  religion,  and  thus  effected  the  extinc- 
tion of  much  which  cannot  be  determined.  Together  with  the  ban 
placed  upon  the  native  religion,  the  whole  realm  of  myth,  geneal- 
ogy, legend  and  history  fell  into  disrepute,  until  instead  of  preserv- 
ing a  more  or  less  accurate  record  of  their  race  in  their  elaborate 
oral  traditions,  the  native  tribes  in  many  instances  now  present  the 
condition  of  isolated  units,  lacking  the  record  of  their  past  and 
severed  from  their  affinity  to  other  peoples.  One  especially  benefi- 
cial work  of  the  missionaries  in  this  region  has  been  the  early 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  many  native  tongues,  which  has  thus 
helped  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  languages  of  the  region  much  in 
their  early  purity. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  Pacific  as  great 
changes  are  now  wrought  ethnologically,  in  five  years,  as  without 
the  influence  of  the  Caucasian  would  be  brought  about  in  many 
generations.  Another  ten  years  will  probably  be  too  late  in 
which,  with  any  prospect  of  satisfactory  result,  a  complete  ethno- 
logical exploration  of  this  region  can  be  conducted.  Unless  the 
work  is  actively  undertaken  long  before  this  period  has  elapsed, 
the  value  to  be  derived  therefrom  will  be  very  greatly  diminished. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  Polynesian  race  as  a  people  is  equally 
true  of  the  material  in  every  department  of  natural  history. 
That  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  or  record  is  everywhere 
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passing  away  or  changing  in  character.  Then,  too,  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  any  one  subject  in  the  Pacific  is  so  interwoven 
with  others,  that  the  study  of  the  one  is  remarkably  involved  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  other.  This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  order  to  be  of  a  high  character,  any  ethnological 
survey  of  the  region  requires  as  a  starting-point  informaticwi 
which  is  to-day  sadly  lacking  of  the  oceanology,  climatology, 
geology,  zoology  and  botany  of  the  entire  ocean. 

In  thus  hastily  sketching  one  side  of  the  general  purpose  of 
the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution,  this  paper  will  have  failed  of 
its  object  if  two  facts  have  not  been  made  to  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  one  is  that  this  institution  proposes  to  carry  on 
a  work  which  is  in  itself  of  the  greatest  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  of  fundamental  value  and  importance  to  any  one 
concerned  in  any  way  whatsoever  in  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
pendent people  of  the  Pacific.  The  other  point  to  be  brought 
out  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  magnitude  of  this  work.  It  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of 
time,  talent  and  treasure.  However,  it  is  to  the  latter  and 
more  sordid  task  that  the  institution  is  devoting  its  attention. 
The  financial  needs  and  the  financial  plan  of  the  institution 
are  just  now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  generously 
inclined  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
institution's  work  will  at  least  not  be  long  delayed. 

In  closing  may  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  brilliant 
as  Hawaii's  part  has  been  in  the  past,  she  is  now  on  the  high- 
road to  her  greatest  usefulness  not  only  to  the  nation  of  which 
she  is  a  part  but  to  the  world  at  large.  She  occupies  a  signal 
and  conspicuous  outpost  for  the  spread  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  it  is  to  be  especially  hoped  that  in  the  educational,  re- 
ligious and  scientific  work  which  is  to  be  carried  on  from  there 
in  the  future  this  progressive  spirit  of  international  usefulness 
in  the  largest  sense  may  continue  to  grow  and  flourish. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  next  be  addressed  by  Mr.  David 
L.  WiTHiNGTON,  one  of  Honolulu's  leading  lawyers. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  DAVID  L.  WITHINGTON 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  contribution 
which  Hawaii  has  made  to  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
tribution which  I  believe  she  is  making  and  will  make  to  our 
common  country  is  a  contribution  in  aid  of  ameliorating  if  not 
effacing  race  prejudice.  One  contribution  which  she  has  made 
is  well  known  to  you.  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  was  a 
product  of  her  schools,  of  her  life,  of  the  great  plan  of  Chris- 
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tian  civilization  laid  down  by  the  American  board  to  the  early 
missionaries;  and  through  him  it  was  transmitted  to  Booker 
T.  Washington,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  American  of  these 
days.  But  beyond  that  she  is  doing  something  now.  It  is 
true  there  are  race  prejudices  there,  perhaps  a  score  of  race 
prejudices,  and  in  the  very  number,  to  a  certain  degree,  there 
is  safety,  for  there  is  no  predominant  race  prejudice.  If  one 
predominates  more  than  another  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
prejudice  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  One  reason 
why  race  prejudice  must  be  fought  and  overcome  lies  in  the 
conditions  of  labor  there.  Our  country,  its  civilization,  its  life 
rests  upon  the  sugar  plantations,  as  they  have  been  called, 
our  great  Baronial  estates.  Upon  them  a  system  somewhat 
feudal  in  its  character  is  maintained,  but  I  wish  to  remind 
you  that  this  is  all  under  democratic  institutions  and  in  a 
country  having  a  popular  government  and  the  management 
of  these  plantations  have  to  respond  to  the  instincts  of  man- 
hood, to  those  demands  of  equality  between  men,  of  fairness 
and  justice.  For  instance,  there  are  different  races  jealous 
of  one  another,  unless  justice  is  done  to  each.  Again  they 
have  endeavored  to  purify  and  sweeten  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  upon  the  plantation,  which  is  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood 
amongst  the  laborers,  but  conducive  to  more  profit  in  the 
management  of  a  plantation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  in  providing  better  quarters  and  little 
garden  spots  around  the  homes,  thus  making  life  happier  and 
more  wholesome. 

Outside  of  that,  in  politics,  there  are  conditions  demanding 
the  suppression  of  race  prejudice.  I  wish  to  say  here  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  hope  in  the  islands  is  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  legislatures  elected  there,  as 
everywhere,  by  a  popular  vote,  and  one  in  which  the  Hawai- 
ians  predominate.  There  were  more  Hawaiians  and  fewer 
white  men  in  the  last  legislature,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
each  succeeding  legislature  from  1901  to  1907  has  been  an 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  Another  thing  I  would  like 
to  mention  whilst  I  am  on  this  subject  is  the  weight  which 
the  young  Chinese  voter  has  thrown  into  the  political  scale. 
In  the  last  election  there  was  a  moral  issue  at  stake.  The 
issue  was  primarily  whether  gambling  should  be  suppressed. 
Naturally  the  Chinaman  was  not  on  the  side  of  suppressing 
gambling  but  the  election  was  decided  by  the  young  republi- 
can Chinese  voters,  who  the  day  before  election,  after  looking 
the  matter  over  carefully  and  weighing  it,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  irrespective  of  gambling  itself,  the  preservation 
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of  the  integrity  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  of  so 
superior  consequence  that  they  cast  their  vote  upon  that  side. 
Their  vote  decided  the  election. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  upon  the  social  life  in  this 
respect;  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  political  life,  education 
has  done  much  to  ameliorate  race  prejudice  and  to  raise  the  I 

ideals  of  these  foreign  peoples.    Take  one  thing  alone,  the  I 

only  thing  to  which  I  can  allude,  the  teaching  of  domestic  j 

science  in  the  public  schools.     I  have  a  letter  here  from  one  , 

of  the  school  teachers,  which  relates  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  home,  not  only  the  table,  but  the  table  manners  and  ' 

the  character  of  living  has  been  entirely  changed  under  the  i 

influence  of  education  in  domestic  science.     I  want  to  name  | 

another  thing,  bigger  and  broader  than  all  this,  and  I  will  do  | 

so  in  closing.  Two  or  three  Sundays  ago  I  visited  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  The  splendid  picture  of  the  youth  of  different 
races  seeking  the  finest  and  best  in  art  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  was  a  happiness  I  cannot  express.  But  there  was 
no  picture  there,  to  me,  so  fine  as,  that  of  a  young  couple.  He 
with  his  baby  in  his  arms,  as  if  it  were  in  a  cradle,  the  faces 
of  both  father  and  mother  lit  up,  lifted  to  God,  as  they  saw 
set  before  them  the  great  thought  which  some  artist  had  seen 
nature  struggling  to  express. 

I  think  as  Governor  Carter  has  said,  quoting  from  Zang- 
will,  that  the  crucible  of  God  is  a  solvent.  But  Zangwill  only 
speaks  in  his  play  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Jew, 
the  Protestant,  perhaps  the  Mohammedan;  but  in  Hawaii,  we 
have  in  addition  to  these,  those  who  all  look  up  to  Abraham 
as  their  father,  those  who  follow  the  religious  teachings  of 
Buddha,  and  those  who  follow  the  ethical  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius. 

I  want,  in  closing,  to  tell  a  little  story  to  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence on  China  of  Hawaii.  At  the  time  of  the  boycott  $10,000 
was  collected  from  the  Chinamen  in  Hawaii.  After  the  boycott 
was  called  off  there  was  a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money.  A  faction  of  the  Chinese  called  the  Honolulu^ 
Reformers,  whom  I  represented,  wished  to  use  it  far  patriotic 
purposes.  The  conservative  Chinese  wished  to  return  it  to 
the  subscribers,  claiming  that  to  be  the  only  proper  thing  to 
do.  They  fell  upon  each  other,  literally  mobbed  each  other, 
and  arrests  followed.  The  Chinese  consul  called  them  to- 
gether and  I  was  present  at  the  meeting.  He  made  this 
speech  to  them :  "  You  are,"  he  said,  "  the  most  prominent 
Chinamen  in  Honolulu.  You  have  been  well  treated  here  as 
men  and  citizens,  whatever  has  been  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.     Now  I  have  been  reading  the  words  of  Jesus 
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and  the  essential  morality  of  it  seems  to  be  that  of  Confucius 
which  I  follow.  Now  Confucius  says  if  you  are  careless  about 
little  things,  you  will  never  accomplish  great  things.  What 
arc  you  doing?  You  claim  to  be  patriots,  but  it  is  your  duty, 
when  you  come  into  this  land,  to  obey  the  laws  in  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  and  when  you  do  so  you  will  most  completely 
maintain  the  standard  of  the  Chinamen  and  reflect  credit  upon 
the  Chinese  nation."  I  want  to  call  attention  to  three  thingfs  ; 
in  the  first  place  he  called  on  the  words — to  these  business 
men — ^he  called  upon  the  words  of  a  great  moral  and  ethical 
teacher.  In  the  second  place,  he  said,  "  When  you  go  into  a 
foreign  country,  you  must  obey  the  laws  in  the  spirit  of  those 
laws — not  like  the  Anglo  Saxon  who  wishes  to  carry  his  laws 
ivith  him.  When  that  man  spoke,  in  his  mind  he  had  the 
thought  of  the  law  of  God  and  said  that  the  foreign  law  had  in 
it  the  law  of  God  which  would  protect  the  Chinaman  even  in 
Hawaii.  In  the  third  place,  when  that  man  goes  back  to 
China,  as  many  others  have,  he  will  carry  back  to  China  what 
he  said  to  those  men,  viz.,  there  is  no  race  prejudice  in  Hawaii 
against  the  Chinamen. 

My  time  is  gone  but  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  the  one  mes- 
sage which  I  sought  to  bring,  namely,  that  little  Hawaii,  2,000 
miles  from  the  mainland,  is  trying  to  do  her  little  share  toward 
maintaining  the  ideals  of  American  citizenship.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  final  address  of  the  evening  and  of  the 
Conference  will  be  by  Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  of  Boston,  an 
old  resident  of  the  islands  and  ex-Hawaiian  Consul-General 
for  the  New  England  States. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GORHAM  D.  GILMAN 

Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  must  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  with  great  regret,  that  the  paper  I  have  prepared, 
thoughts  of  men  living  in  Hawaii — not  my  thoughts,  but 
those  of  men  in  active  service  to-day — I  cannot  read  because  of 
failing  eyesight.  But  my  heart  goes  out  for  Hawaii,  and  I 
introduce  Hon.  Reuben  D.  Silliman,  a  former  judge  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  Hawaii. 
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A   SYMPOSIUM   OF   LETTERS   FROM    PROMINENT 

MEN  OF  HONOLULU  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 

QUESTION: 

What  the  United  States  Can  Best  Do  to  Help  Hawaii  at  the 

Present  Time. 

ARRANGED  BY  HON.  GORHAM  D.  OILMAN;  READ  BY   HON. 
R.  D.  SILLIMAN 

Knowing  that  this  year  I  personally  could  bring  nothing 
new  to  present  to  this  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii, 
the  thought  came  to  me  to  gather  together  the  ideas  of  some 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  islands  as  to—"  What  the  United 
States  Government  can  best  do  to  help  Hawaii  at  the  present 
time." 

From  the  answers  to  this  question  I  select  a  few  of  the  most 
characteristic,  showing  that  there  are  certain  questions  of  im- 
portance on  which  many  men  concur,  especially  the  shipping, 
labor  and  education  questions.  Of  these  first  two  you  have 
already  in  other  years  heard  much  so  that  I  shall  condense 
largely,  quoting  first  from  the  reply  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Jones,  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  the  islands,  with  extensi\  e  mercan- 
tile and  plantation  interests,  who  says : 

"There  are  several  matters  that  might  be  taken  up  by  Congress  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  territory,  but  none  of  more  importance 
than  to  secure  an  increase  of  American  shipping  in  the  Pacific  This  is 
a  vital  question,  and  Hawaii  is  greatly  concerned,  as  the  islands  are  over 
2,000  miles  from  the  mainland  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  vessels 
to  send  freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  mainland. 

"  Liberal  concessions  granted  to  American  ships  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  United  States  in  case  of  war,  and  would  greatly  increase  that 
branch  of  American  industry.  Should  this  be  done  we  may  be  sure  that 
Hawaii  would  soon  secure  a  large  immigration  of  American  settlers." 

Of  much  the  same  opinion  is  Mr.  Albert  Afong,  Chinese- 
Hawaiian,  but  well  assimilated  American,  of  good  business 
standing,  who  expresses  himself  thus: 

"The  first  thing  of  importance  is  to  make  legislation  to  encourage 
some  of  the  island  industries  which  depend  upon  either  a  tarin, 
or  better,  a  steamer  service,  or  both,  so  that  Americans  may  be  encour- 
aged to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  territory.  As  the  laws  and  the  shipping 
situation  are  now,  Hawaii  is  simply  cut  off  from  her  natural  American 
market  for  tropical  fruits,  while  America  imports  from  foreign  countries 
great  quantities  of  the  fruits  that  Hawaii  can  grow." 

The  labor  question  appears  the  most  prominent  one  to  Mr. 
T.  G.  Thrum,  publisher  of  the  Hazvaiian  Annual,  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  Hawaiian  subjects,  who  writes: 
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**  Since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  the  application 
of  federal  laws  thereto  have  seriously  hampered  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  those  islands.  Hawaii's  sugar  industry,  which  takes  first  rank 
for  productiveness  per  acre,  fails  to  realize  its  possibilities  through  the 
need  of  Chinese  laborers,  not  only  for  their  numerical  strength,  but  more 
than  that,  their  staying  qualities,  and  by  their  presence  reducing  the 
*  strike '  proclivities  of  the  restless  Japanese.  The  rice  industry,  which 
has  been  developed  in  the  islands  wholly  through  Chinese  labor,  and  is 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands,  has  gone  backwards  under  the  new  regime. 
The  mortality  and  returns  home  to  China  have  made  inroads  among  the 
rice  farmers,  and  the  present  law  will  not  permit  others  to  come  in  to 
take  their  places." 

I  have  received  replies  of  special  interest  from  two  of  Hawaii's 
Governors  embodying  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  To 
the  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  former  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  now  United 
States  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  it  appears  that : 

"The  most  helpful  policy  to  be  followed  is  that  of  letting  us  alone, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  manage  our  own  local  aflFairs.  This  has  largely  been 
the  rule  heretofore  as  is  shown  by  the  provisions  of  the  *  Organic  Act ; ' 
but  an  extension  of  such  policy  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  of  Hawaii 
seems  now  to  be  desirable.  New  legislation  is  required  in  order  to 
improve  the  administration  of  these  lands,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
settlement  in  small  holdings  by  permanent  settlers.  Such  legislation 
should  be  initiated  by  the  Hawaiian  community,  and  might  be  effected 
cither  by  granting  authority  to  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  therefor,  or  by 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  bills  recommended  by  such  Legislature." 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  Frear,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  present  Governor  of  Hawaii,  finds,  as  is  natural, 
many  things  to  ask  for.  He  recites  at  some  length  what  has 
already  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government,  all  of  which 
has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"Hawaii,  after  much  effort  during  the  past  year,  began  to  share  in 
the  appropriations  for  agricultural  colleges.  TTie  Comptroller  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  rules  that  general  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  for  such  objects  as  soil  and  hydrographic  surveys,  are 
not  applicable  to  Hawaii.  That  should  be  changed  so  that  Hawaii  will 
be  deemed  to  be  included  in  all  appropriations  made  for  the  United 
States  generally,  for  she  is  a  full-Hedged  territory  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States.  More  is  needed  for  our  harbors.  Each  island 
should  have  at  least  one  harbor  developed.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  that  Hawaii  needs  now  is  the  opportunity  to  obtain  laborers  from 
Europe.  Japanese  immigration  is  practically  cut  off,  as  well  as  Chinese, 
and,  moreover,  there  is  a  widespread  desire  to  obtain  people  who  will 
become  permanent  citizens.  During  the  first  half  of  last  year  4,600 
Europeans  (men,  women  and  children)  were  introduced,  but  the  terms  of 
the  new  immigration  act,  now  prevent  more  from  being  brought  in  by 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  by  means  of  contributions  made 
to  that  board  by  corporations. 

Unless  Congrress  permits  the  Territorial  Board  of  Immigration  to  assist 
immigration  Sirough  contributions  by  corporations,  that  can  be  done 
only  by  increasing  the  taxes  here,  which  are  already  great." 
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Of  education,  always  of  deep  interest  to  this  Conference,  you 
will  find  most  suggestive  the  words  of  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder, 
who  has  himself  previously  spoken  at  this  Conference,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu,  a  man  pe- 
culiarly versed  in  the  traits  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  characters : 

"The  United  States  spends  large  sums  upon  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion. The  policy  p^ys.  The  nation  has  m  Hawaii  a  unique  human 
experiment  station.  Hawaii  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where  interracial 
amalgamation  has  a  fair  chance  under  altogether  ideal  conditions.  The 
nation  should  not  tamper  with  it.  That  Asia  shall  not  come  to  the 
mainland  seems  our  settled  policy.  That  the  Union  will  create  a  Gibraltar 
in  Hawaii  and  man  it  adequately  is  equally  determined.  Let  Asia  be  free 
to  come  here.  Under  our  genial  skies  and  with  our  friendly  treatment 
let  the  problem  proceed  to  its  solution.  Meantime  develop  in  Hawaii,  as 
is  being  done,  the  noblest  educational  institution  for  training  Asiatics 
under  American  influences  commensurate  with  our  financial  ability.  The 
men  of  the  Far  East  will  flock  to  it  Here  they  will  gain  what  they 
cannot  find  on  the  mainland,  and  will  carry  home  influences  unstultified 
by  hostile  environment.  Already  the  "Mid  Pacific  Institute,"  conceived 
under  the  inspiration  of  this  ideal,  has  opened  its  doors  to  the  Orient  I 

and  the  response  from  China  has  been  remarkable.    Keep  Hawaii  open,  I 

build  up  an  enterprise  like  this  and  the  result  will  be  of  incalculable  ' 

value    to    the   world   peace,    to   Asia-American    friendship,    and    to    the 
development  of  the  coming  cosmic  man." 

The  President  of  the  "  Mid- Pacific  Institute,"  Rev.  Francis* 
W.  Damon,  and  pastor  of  the  Chinese  Church  in  Honolulu, 
writes : 

"How  can  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  now  p;athered  in  Hawaii, 
representatives  of  many  different  races,  be  so  trained  that  they  will 
become  a  blessing  to  this  territorjr,  the  nation  and  the  world?  Occident 
and  Orient;  Mongol,  Teuton,  Latin,  and  Anglo-Saxon  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aboriginal  race,  in  the  fine  democracy  of  childhood  and 
advancing  youth,  in  our  class-rooms  and  play-grounds.  An  international 
brotherhood  is  developing  here,  which  is  not  surpassed,  possibly  not 
equalled,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
reference  to  the  great  nations  of  Asia.  As  has  well  been  said,  '  Hawaii 
has  achieved  the  impossible;  she  has  proven  that  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  will  fuse.  Hawaii  stands  to-day  as  the  international  schoolmaster 
of  the  Pacific,  teaching  the  nations  the  blessedness  of  charity  and  fair 
play.' 

*  The  territory,  if  she  is  to  meet  the  great  problems  she  is  called  to  face, 
needs  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  mainland.  'Come  over  and  help' 
our  schools;  aid  us  with  your  sjrmpathy  and  advice — ^help  struggling  insti- 
tutions to  more  fully  accomplish  the  work  they  have  in  hand ;  supplement 
the  fine  work,  here  being  done  by  generous  friends,  by  broad  and  ade- 
quate endowments  for  our  schools.  Young  Hawaii,  the  child  of  many 
mingled  racial  strains,  gathered  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  is  worthy 
of  your  large  consideration." 

And,  lastly,  Hon.  R.  D.  Silliman,  ex-Circuit  Judge  of  Hawaii, 
gives  us  this  summary: 

"  I.  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be  developed  along  traditional  American 
lines. 
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"2.  Hawaii  needs  more  people.  The  Asiatic  population  is  relatively 
large.  American  farmers  should  still  be  encouraged  to  come.  Desirable 
Europeans  should  also  be  brought  in  and  every  Hawaiian  person  and 
corporation  that  wishes  to  aid  toward  this  desirable  end  should  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  do  so.  We  believe  that  Congress  should  grant 
this  right  to  Hawaii. 

"3.  Transportation  is  indispensable  to  growth.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  because  of  its  isolation.  Three  large  passenger 
steamships,  flying,  the  American  flag,  have  been  laid  off,  and  five  others 
are  threatened  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  the  unequal  competition  with 
the  subsidized  ships  of  Japan  and  England,  if  Congress  will  not  provide 
adequate  legislation  to  enable  these  ships  to  resume  business,  then  we 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  permit  passengers  to  travel  on  foreign  ships. 

"4.  We  urge  that  all  general  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  nation 
at  large  extend  to  and  he  available  for  use  in  Hawaii. 

"^  We  commend  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Mid- 
Paofic  Institute  (formerly  the  Mills  Institute)  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  Hawaii  b^  which  the  children  of  all  nationalities  are  being 
made  loyal  American  citizens  understanding  and  appreciating  our  insti- 
tutions and  traditions." 

The  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  is  for  help  in  education 
and  in  internal  improvements,  for  better  navigation  laws  and 
that  some  part  of  the  internal  revenue  derived  from  customs  and 
taxes  collected  in  Hawaii  may  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  country,  and  not  all  turned  in  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  This  concludes  our  Hawaiian  program.  Mr. 
Edwaiu)  J.  Wheeler,  Editor  of  Current  Literature,  has  a  reso- 
lution to  present. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smiley's  guests, 
presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wiluam  H.  McElroy,  of  New  York,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Conference,  on  the  eve  of 
adjournment,  pay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Smiley  our  sincere  tribute  of  thanks  for  their  kindly  hospitality, 
and  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  noble  purposes  and 
hifi^  ideals  which  have  prompted  them  to  the  generosity  of  which  we 
are  the  fortunate  recipients.  We  congratulate  them  upon  the  ever- 
widening  circles  of  usefulness,  of  whidh  they  are  the  center,  and  we 
con^tulate  ourselves  upon  the  privileges  which  have  been  ours  in 
receiving  from  them  a  new  lesson  in  the  glory  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  We  can  wish  nothing  better  for  them  than  the 
continued  joy  of  seeing  their  work  blessed  by  God  to  the  uplifting  and 
strengthening  of  those  peoples  whose  opportunities  for  advancement  have 
been  comparatively  few,  and  who,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  have 
been  brought  into  close  relations  with  our  own  nation." 

Mr.  JoSE  E.  Valdes,  a  Filipino,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-country- 
men included  among  Mr.  Smiley's  guests,  spoke  briefly  in  appre- 
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elation  of  the  courtesies  extended  by  Mr.  Smu.ey  and  the  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Smiley  responded,  expressing  his  delight  at  the  success 
of  the  Conference,  which  he  declared,  "  the  best "  of  the  series, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  large  and  enthusiastic  membership. 

After  the  singing  of  "  God  Be  With  You  Till  We  meet  Again," 
the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PREFACE 


The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House  October  20,  21  and  22,  1909.  About  two  hun- 
dred members  were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley.  The  topics  discussed  included  a£Fairs  among  the  Indians  and 
in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  with  clear  recog- 
nition, however,  that  the  peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be 
classed  as  Dependent  Peoples.  The  discussions  are  given  nearly  in  fuU 
in  this  Report. 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private 
life,  to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORIM 


OF  THE 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CON- 
FERENCE OP  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,  1909. 


Twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  the  first  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  was  assembled.  Then  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  nation  to  push  the  Indians  aside  when  they  were  an 
impediment  to  national  progress;  now  it  is  the  national  policy 
to  incorporate  the  Indians  in  the  nation  and  enable  them  to 
contribute  to  the  national  progress.  The  most  important  of 
the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Conference  have  been  accepted 
by  the  nation,  specifically  the  abolition  of  the  reservation  sys- 
tem, the  establishment  of  a  federal  public  school  system  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians,  and  the  application  to  the  Indian 
service  of  the  Civil  Service  rules.  This  change  in  the  nation's 
conception  of  the  Indian  problem  and  its  true  solution  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  great  improvement  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Indian  service,  in  public  sentiment  upon  the  Indian 
question  and  in  the  protection  of  the  Indian  properties. 
Meanwhile  new  obligations  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation 
toward  other  peoples  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
but  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.  We  take 
this  occasion  to  reaffirm  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
the  nation's  failures  and  successes  in  the  Indian  service  have 
illustrated  and  enforced,  and  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
these  new  wards  of  the  nation. 

For  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to  establish  by  the 
force  of  its  laws  and  the  influence  of  its  example  liberty  and 
justice  is  the  same  toward  all  its  non-citizen  subjects,  whether 
those  subjects  be  the  young  men  not  yet  grown  to  full  citizen- 
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ship,  or  the  aborigines  under  our  sovereignty,  or  the  newly 
landed  immigrants  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  and  operation 
of  free  institutions,  or  the  negroes  recently  emerged  from 
slavery,  or  the  inhabitants  of  our  insular  possessions  with  no 
historic  preparation  for  democracy,  that  is,  the  reign  of  the 
people.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  just  government  is  self-gov- 
ernment. Keeping  this  end  ever  in  view,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
nation  to  give  to  all  tmder  its  authority  adequate  protection  of 
person  and  of  property  whether  personal  or  communal,  gov- 
ernment by  law  not  by  the  will  of  a  personal  ruler,  military 
or  civil,  courts  of  law  accessible  to  the  poorest  and  the 
humblest,  processes  of  law  prompt,  economical  and  equal  in 
their  operation,  taxes  no  heavier  than  the  expenses  of  their 
government  economically  administered  require,  sanitary  pro- 
visions for  the  prevention  of  preventable  disease  and  the 
establishment  of  hygienic  conditions,  schools  which  shall  fur- 
bish industrial  and  moral  as  well  as  academic  instruction,  and, 
through  the  volimtary  efforts  of  the  churches,  the  inspiration 
of  a  religion  founded  not  on  the  fear  but  on  the  love  of  God. 

This' means  for  the  North  American  Indian  the  abolition  of 
the  tribal  relation  in  which  the  fimdamental  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual are  denied,  the  substitution  of  personal  for  tribal 
property,  the  recognition  of  the  Indian's  right  to  travel  freely 
and  peaceably  and  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  open  market,  and  his 
ultimate  admission  to  American  citizenship.  It  means  for  the 
Filipino  opening  to  him  the  American  market  as  it  has  been 
opened  to  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Porto  Rican.  It  means  that 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  her  insular 
possessions  should  be  clearly  defined  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  It  means  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  insular  possessions 
the  maintenance  of  local  self-government  as  a  preparation  for 
future  insular  self-government  and  the  complete  development 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  courts  and  procedure.  And  it 
means  for  all — ^North  American  Indian,  native  races  of  Alaska, 
Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians  and  Filipinos — ^the  vigorous  prose- 
cution and  condign  punishment  of  all  men  engaged  in  lawless 
endeavors  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  public  or  private  prop- 
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erty,  the  establishment  by  law  of  efficient  police  regulations  to 
safeguard  the  people  against  the  vices  of  civilization,  adequate 
sanitary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  people's  health, 
adequate  S3rstems  of  education  for  their  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment, and  the  improvement  of  their  industries  by  provid* 
ing  industrial  training,  developing  their  resources,  and  pro- 
moting easy  access  to  profitable  markets.  Finally,  it  means 
securing  well  paid  agents  of  unquestionable  integrity  and 
proved  capacity  to  represent  the  Nation  in  its  work  for  the 
betterment  of  these  peoples.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
either  eventual  statehood  or  eventual  independence  for  our 
Island  possessions.  It  may  mean  self-government  under 
American  protection  and  subject  to  American  sovereignty. 
But  whatever  relationship  may  be  established  between  America 
and  her  insular  possessions  in  the  future,  just  government 
must  mean  for  all  peoples  under  her  protection  and  subject 
to  her  sovereignty  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed, 
now, — ^that  is,  justice, — and  eventual  self-government,  which 
IS  the  consummation  of  liberty. 


THE  TWENTY-SEVEMTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


f  itdt  Se90ton 

Wednesday  Morning,  October  20th«  1909 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  A.  M.  by  Mr. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  who,  after  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  guests,  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

Just  thirty  years  ago  very  unexpectedly  I  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  While  I  had  always  been 
interested  in  Indians,  this  appointment  naturally  led  to  an 
increased  interest  which  I  have  ever  since  felt  in  a  class  of  people 
who  are  worthy  of  our  respect  and  our  utmost  endeavor  in  their 
behalf.  I  do  not  say  this  of  the  Indians  generally  met  at  rail- 
way stations  or  on  trains;  they  are  not  the  real  Indians  of  this 
country.  The  real  Indians,  in  my  estimation,  are  a  religious, 
interesting  and  estimable  people,  and  they  have  produced  some 
of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  human  race.  Carl  Schurz  once 
told  me  the  noblest  man  he  ever  met  was  a  full-blood  American 
Indian,  whom  I  knew  very  well.  During  thirty  years  I  have  seen 
a  most  remarkable  change  in  our  attitude  toward  the  Indian. 
To-day  there  is  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  better  people 
that  the  Indian  should  be  protected  and  given  his  rights.  The 
Indian  problem,  in  my  judgment,  is  nearly  solved,  and  I  hope, 
though  hardly  expect,  to  live  long  enough  to  see  its  complete 
solution.  The  time  is  near  when  the  Indian  shall  be  part  and 
parcel  of  our  people  having  a  part  in  the  making  of  law  and  suf- 
fering its  penalties  just  as  we  do.  That  is  coming,  I  think,  very 
soon,  and  I  believe  that  our  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  the 
Administration  and  the  best  friends  of  the  Indians  are  working 
with  that  end  in  view. 
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For  many  years  past  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
been  at  our  meetings,  and  this  year  the  new  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Valentine,  a  man  in  whom  we  all  have  confidence  (applause), 
takes  charge  of  part  of  the  first  session.  We  have  also  many 
persons  connected  with  the  Indian  service.  And  we  have  a  gentle- 
man who  for  fourteen  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  man  noted 
for  his  faithful,  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  head 
of  that  Committee,  who  is  now  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  (Applause.)  We  are  very  happy  indeed  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  so  largely  represented  here. 

But  if  the  Indian  question  is  nearing  solution,  we  have  other 
subjects, —  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  —  to  which  we 
are,  I  think  wisely,  giving  more  and  more  attention.  Fortunately 
we  have  with  us  many  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
these  recently  acquired  possessions,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  an  informing  discussion  of  these  great  subjects. 

As  Presiding  Officer  we  are  to  have  the  gentleman  who  served 
us  so  admirably  last  year,  and  who  worthily  fills  the  distinguished 
office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Brown  took  the  chair,  and  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ference was  completed. 

(For  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Committees,  see  page  2.) 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address : 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN  IN  ALASKA 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH    BROWN 

One  year  ago  Sheldon  Jackson  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this 
Conference.  Within  the  twelvemonth  he  has  been  called  to  his 
rest.  It  is  well  known  to  many  of  you  that  in  his  passing  there 
has  been  taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  devoted,  adventurous, 
and  indomitable  spirits  that  have  ever  been  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  natives  of  this  American  continent. 

What  I  have  to  offer  in  opening  this  twenty-seventh  meeting 
of  the  Indian  Conference  is  some  account  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  service  of  the  National  Government  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Alaskan  natives.  I  am  to  speak  of  the  work  of  the  past 
two  years  and  a  half,  as  it  has  gone  forward  from  the  point  where 
Sheldon  Jackson's  first  serious  disability  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish its  active  direction. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  extensions  of  this  work,  which 
belongs  ahnost  wholly  to  the  past  yesu*,  is  a  definite  campa%n 
for  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  among  these  natives. 
For  many  years  an  occasional  physician  has  been  employed  here 
and  there  as  teacher  in  the  Alaska  school  service,  who  has  ren- 
dered medical  aid  to  the  natives  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  employment  of  such  physicians  has  now  become  a  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Alaska  service,  and  particularly  the  employment 
of  traveling  physicians  whose  business  it  is  to  serve  the  needs  of 
large  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  scantily  provided  in  this 
respect.  It  has  been  easy  to  draw  inspiration  for  such  a  service 
from  the  work  of  Doctor  Grenfell  in  the  Labrador.  Six 
physicians  have  been  employed  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
two  places  have  been  provided  with  physicians  as  local  teachers. 
At  four  important  pomts  contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
local  physicians  not  regularly  attached  to  the  Government  service, 
under  which  they  give  especial  attention  to  the  needs  of  indigent 
natives.  Contracts  have  also  been  entered  into  with  hospitals 
at  two  points,  under  which  indigent  natives  are  received  at  gov- 
ernment expense  for  necessary  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 
Even  with  these  arrangements  there  are  many  points  which  are 
still  entirely  without  provision  for  medical  service,  though  some 
makeshift  provision  is  made  for  twenty-nine  of  these  points  by 
furnishing  the  government  teacher  with  an  outfit  of  the  more 
common  remedies  and  elementary  text-books  which  should  assist 
in  giving  some  sort  of  relief  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  A 
fuller  extension  of  our  medical  service  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  coming  year,  which  should  prove  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  of  all  of  its  forms,  that  is  the  employment  of 
trained  nurses  as  teachers  of  practical  hygiene  and  helpers  in 
case  of  need. 

The  work  of  both  physicians  and  nurses  is  primarily  educa- 
tional. They  care  for  the  sick,  but  still  more,  they  help  the  natives 
to  take  on  those  ideas  and  habits  which  will  insure  a  lessening 
of  sickness  and  mortality  in  coming  years.  It  will  be  an  especial 
care  of  our  trained  nurses  to  show  the  native  mothers  how  they 
may  care  for  their  babies  and  so  lessen  the  prevalent  infant  mor- 
tality.    . 

For  the  year  1908  the  Congress  added  $100,000  to  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  education  of  Alaskan  natives,  bringing  it 
up  to  a  total  of  $200,000  exclusive  of  the  special  appropriation 
for  the  reindeer  industry.  This  gain  in  the  appropriations  has 
been  held  since  that  time.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  a  steady  extension  of  the  work  to  villages  whidh  had  not 
previously  been  reached.    There  are  still  remote  regions  which 


have  not  been  touched,  but  twenty-nine  new  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  within  this  time,  nearly  doubling  the  number  of 
schools  in.  the  Territory. 

This  extension  of  the  service  has  been  accompanied  with  a 
broadening  of  the  activities  which  it  embraces.  The  sanitary 
campaign  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  service  not  merely  for  chil- 
dren in  the  schools,  but  for  the  whole  community  who  are  equally 
in  need  of  education.  Some  of  the  best  suggestions  for  such  an 
educational  program  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  college 
settlements  and  similar  agencies  in  the  crowded  portions  of  our 
great  cities.  The  problems  considered  are  not  simply  scholastic 
in  the  older  and  narrower  sense ;  they  are  the  problems  of  com- 
munity and  racial  life,  or  indeed  the  problems  of  racial  destiny. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  look  upon  these  native  peoples  as  passing 
through  a  period  of  temporary  dependency.  As  savage  tribes 
they  were  full  grown  and  independent  before  civilization  came. 
In  the  face  of  civilization  they  have  become  dependent  children. 
Left  to  themselves  they  would  quickly  fade  away  and  be  no  more. 
What  we  must  do  as  best  we  can  is  to  prepare  them  for  a  new 
full  grown  and  independent  life,  in  advantageous  relations  with 
the  white  man's  civilization.  The  success  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  gauged  in  the  long  run  by  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
people  shall  become  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  their  new 
world,  and  dispense  with  the  help  which  the  government  now 
gives  them.  They  are  to  be  helped  in  such  a  way  and  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  will  become  independent  of  outside  help. 

In  addition  to  provision  for  the  promotion  of  health  among 
them,  a  leading  consideration  must  be  the  promotion  of  industries 
suited  to  their  new  environment.  The  introduction  of  the  rein- 
deer industry  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  stroke  of  social  inven- 
tion directed  to  this  end.  The  number  of  distributing  centers 
for  the  reindeer  has  now  been  increased.  A  code  of  regulations 
governing  the  reindeer  industry  was  promulgated  by  Secretary 
Garfield.  A  prospective  herder  goes  through  a  course  of  appren- 
ticeship four  years  in  length  as  regularly  as  a  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  goes  through  his  four-year  college  course.  But 
on  the  successful  completion  of  each  year  of  his  training,  the 
young  Eskimo  or  Indian  receives  a  number  of  deer  for  his  own. 
At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  is  g^duated  as  a 
trained  herder,  he  has  already  acquired  a  small  herd  which  is  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  industrial  life  and  a  means  of  support 
for  himself  and  his  family.  Already  complaints  have  come  to  us 
from  at  least  one  reindeer  center  where  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  take  on  all  applicants  as  apprentices,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  g^ven  a  place  with  the  reindeer  herd  have  lost  favor  with 
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the  young  women  of  their  village^  and  have  accordingly  suffered 
in  their  prospects  of  matrimonial  alliances. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  introduce  another  industry  at  once 
so  new  to  this  people  and  so  exactly  suited  to  their  needs  as  is 
the  reindeer  industry,  but  a  constant  endeavor  is  making  in  other 
portions  of  Alaska  to  put  the  natives  in  possession  of  such  indus- 
trial skill  and  apparatus  as  will  meet  their  present  needs.  The 
improvement  of  their  boat  building  and  fishing,  the  introduction 
at  suitable  points  of  agriculture  and  ^rdening,  the  erection  of 
saw  mills,  the  organization  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  are 
undertakings  which  ar^  either  already  under  way,  or  under  care- 
ful consideration.  Sets  of  wood-working  tools  have  been  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the  schools,  a  good  deal  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  the  girls  in  cookery  and  sewing,  and  other  indus- 
trial plans  have  been  put  upon  trial. 

Here  as  everywhere  the  need  of  moral  training  is  the  first  edu- 
cational need.  Moral  education  through  cleanliness,  healthful 
home  conditions,  and  remunerative  industry  are  of  incalculable 
importance.  There  are,  however,  portions  of  Alaska  in  which 
the  demand  for  labor  is  so  great  that  the  natives  can  easily  earn 
enough  by  day  labor  to  keep  them  with  their  families  in  comfort 
or  even  in  a  low  grade  of  luxury.  The  problem  in  such  a  case 
is  that  of  keeping  them  up  to  such  a  moral  plane  that  they  will 
not  squander  their  earnings  in  demoralizing  mdulgences.  There 
is  a  work  here  to  be  done  by  churches  and  missions  rather  than 
by  public  schools,  and  at  many  points  I  believe  this  work  of 
religious  education  is  well  done.  But  direct  instruction  in  morals 
is  needed,  too,  such  as  public  schools  can  give  and  in  some  measure 
are  giving.  Still  further,  there  is  need  of  legal  restraints,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  On  the  side  of  legal 
provisions  two  important  acts  were  passed  by  the  Congress  at 
its  session  of  last  winter.  One  of  these  makes  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  to  the  Alaskan  natives  a  felony;  the  other  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Alaska  school  service  as 
special  peace  officers,  with  power,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  make  arrests  in  cases  of  wrongdoing 
either  by  natives  or  against  natives.  The  importance  of  these  two 
enactments  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Already  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  proceeding  vigorously  against  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink  from  which  the  natives  have  suffered,  and  only  last  week 
word  was  received  of  the  conviction  of  ten  men  who  had  beert 
engaged  in  such  traffic,  all  of  whom  were  already  on  their  way 
to  the  penitentiary  on  Pugct  Sound. 

I  will  not  detain  this  Conference  with  a  more  extended  account 
of  new  undertakings  in  the  Alaskan  field.    What  has  been  pre- 
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sented  is  of  course  only  a  part  of  the  whole.  We  believe  that 
even  such  a  fragmentary  statement  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  those  engaged  elsewhere  in  similar  work.  The  Alaska  service 
recognizes  a  responsibility,  which  is  indeed  a  responsibility  of 
the  service  for  any  backward  people,  of  blazing  new  ways  among 
new  difficulties.  In  so  doing  it  may  hope  not  only  to  share  in 
bearing  the  white  man's  burden  among  the  members  of  darker 
race,  but  also  in  widening  the  conception  of  education  everywhere, 
even  the  education  of  highly  cultured  peoples. 

A  word  as  to  present  needs  of  the  service  will  close  this  account. 
The  Congressional  action  most  immediately  needed  by  the  Alaska 
service,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  scale  of 
annual  appropriations  is  twofold :  First,  the  adoption  of  an  effec- 
tive school  attendance  law,  and,  Second,  provision  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  sanitary  regulations 
which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  after  the  manner  of  the  re^fu- 
lations  of  boards  of  health  in  this  country.  So  much  of  authority, 
backed  by  power  as  peace  officers  which  will  be  lodged  in  some 
of  our  employees  in  Alaska,  will  undoubtedly  render  a  recourse 
to  actual  compulsion  generally  unnecessary,  and  will  enable  us 
to  make  better  progress  toward  a  condition  in  which  the  Alaskan 
natives  shall  be  ready  for  free  and  self-directed  citizenship. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  At  our  meeting  last  year  we  were  addressed 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  then  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and  brought  forward  a  number  of  speakers,  representing  the 
Indian  service.  In  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  Mr.  Leupp, 
after  a  long,  honorable  and  extremely  useful  service  as  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  retired  from  that  service. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  Mr.  Leupp's  program  of  a  year  ago 
was  Mr.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  who  has  since  succeeded  Mr. 
Leupp  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  now  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  morning's 
program  from  this  point. 

WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD   KNOW  ABOUT  THE 
INDIAN  BUREAU 

ADDRESS  OF  HON".  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  know  certain  things 
about  their  Indian  Bureau.  Throughout  the  country  are  groups 
of  people  and  numerous  individuals  who  know  a  good  deal  about 
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its  work  in  this  or  that  particular ;  but  both  these  and  the  people 
at  large  know  too  little  about  the  two  or  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  which  all  the  multiform  activities  of  the 
Indian  Service  fall  into  well-ordered  array  in  an  advance  toward 
a  single  goal.  In  the  minds  of  most  people  the  Indian  Service 
is  a  mere  hodge  podge  of  activities.  Indians  are  going  to  this  or 
that  kind  of  school,  being  allotted,  farming  allotments,  leasing 
allotments,  selling  allotments,  raising  stock,  working  in  the  woods, 
learning  to  irrigate,  drawing  per  capita  payments  in  some  cases 
and  rations  in  others,  owning  bank  accounts  of  all  sizes  from  a 
few  dollars  to  many  thousands,  going  to  church  and  engaging  in 
Pagan  rites,  dealing  shrewdly  with  traders  or  becoming  an  easy 
mark  for  them,  developing  all  kinds  of  diseases,  getting  drunk, 
and  even,  to  the  surprise  of  many  naive  neighbors,  keeping  sober ; 
loafing  here,  and  there  making  some  of  the  best  workmen  the 
United  States  possesses ;  and  all  these  various  activities  are  kept 
in  further  confusion  by  the  kaleidescopic  changes  introduced  by 
the  rapidly  developing  economic  and  social  life  of  the  white  people 
scattered  more  and  more  around  and  through  the  Indian  country. 
And  in  the  popular  mind  which  hears  more  or  less  about  this 
apparent  chaos,  there  sits  in  a  kind  of  semi-paralyzed  control  of 
it  all  the  Indian  Bureau,  groping  with  such  energies  as  it  po^ 
sesses  more  or  less  feebly  among  the  thousands  of  statutes  which 
go  to  make  up  Indian  law.  the  hundreds  of  court  decisions,  the 
mass  of  ill-digested  regulations,  and  turning  out  five  or  six  hun- 
dred letters  and  decisions  in  a  day,  and  solemnly  mailing  them 
to  the  reservations  and  allotted  districts  scattered  through  twenty- 
six  states,  hoping  in  a  half -conscious  way  that  each  document 
will  fit  the  case  about  as  well  as  a  coat  made  in  Paris  would  meet 
the  need  of  a  Western  ranchman  its  maker  had  never  seen. 

This  apparent  chaos  in  Indian  aflFairs  is  only  true  superficially. 
There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  which  explain  these  phe- 
nomena, unifying  them  and  vitalizing  them  into  a  single  great 
progressive  force.  I  confess  that  these  principles  frequently  lie 
deeply  hidden,  and  in  many  quarters  would  not  even  be  suspected : 
but  they  are  there  and  they  are  the  roots  of  accomplishment.  In 
order  tfiat  in  the  few  decades  which  remain  in  which  it  will  be 
still  possible  for  the  United  States  to  do  anything  for  Indians 
the  best  results  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessar\'  for  the  people 
at  large  to  realize  what  these  principles  are.  to  assist  in  brinsringr 
them  to  the  surface,  and  to  demand  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of 
the  Congress  their  intelligent  and  forceful  application. 

I  am  in  no  way  reflecting  on  the  achievements  of  the  past  in 
Indian  aflFairs  —  in  Congress,  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  in  the 
country  at  large  —  when  I  put  before  you  the  exact  condition 
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of  things  as  they  are  to-day.  I  am  merely  asking  you  to  face 
with  me  a  work  that  lies  before  us,  that  we  may  better  accomplish 
it. 

The  Indian  Service  is  to-day  wide  open  to  the  whole  country 
for  inspection,  both  in  the  Office  at  Washington,  and  on  the  reser- 
vations where  the  Indians  live.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  I  say  that  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  everyone, 
good  or  bad,  who  has  any  worthy  or  unworthy  interest  in  Indian 
affairs  is  welcome  at  all  times  to  come  to  see  me.  I  was  talking 
with  a  man  the  other  day  whom  I  know  to  be  a  liar,  and  a  friend 
of  mine  protested  against  my  receiving  such  a  man.  He  thought 
that  I  should  not  countenance  such  a  person  by  consulting  with 
him  or  with  another  one  whom  I  know  to  be  in  an  underhanded 
way  inimical  to  me ;  but  I  replied  that  I  have  no  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  kind  that  would  make  me  resent  the  presence  of  such 
a  person  while  I  am  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  can  no 
more  find  time  for  rows  in  this  fight  than  can  a  soldier  in  a 
charge.  I  must  listen  to  all,  gather  every  scrap  of  information 
and  advice,  seek  to  see  every  rock  and  shoal  and  hidden  danger, 
and  think  of  nothing  but  of  using  the  knowledge  so  gained  to 
better  the  condition  of  Indians.  While  I  am  in  this  work  I  am 
enemy  to  no  man,  personally,  in  the  United  States,  but  only  to 
the  things  which  get  in  the  way  of  the  Indians.    (Applause.) 

But  I  cannot  meet  and  hear  and  see  all  the  good  and  all  tho 
bad  myself.  I  must  have  eyes  and  ears  in  the  field,  going  openly 
or  secretly,  seeing  clearly,  hearing  fully,  all  that  there  is.  Con- 
gress must  give  me,  and  I  use  the  word  "  must "  speaking  as 
one  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  elect  Congressmen, 
a  coips  of  inspectors  who  should  be  at  least  thirty  as  high-grade 
men  in  business  training  and  moral  sense  as  this  country  affords. 
At  present,  more  or  less  accidentally,  I  have  some  three  or  four 
of  this  grade.  These  inspectors  should  be  paid  enough  so  that 
they  can  give  their  lives  to  the  work.  The  Indian  Service  is  weak 
in  the  head,  weak-eyed,  and  hard  of  hearing.  The  ten  millions 
or  so  which  go  to  make  up  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress 
for  running  the  Service  is  not  well-apportioned.  It  does  not 
recognize  the  necessity  for  leadership.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  because  the  managers  are  not  paid  business 
salaries. 

Likewise  we  must  have  real  superintendents.  It  is  possible 
to  get  cabinet  officers  for  far  less  money  than  they  can  earn  in 
private  business.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  get  Commis- 
sioners on  the  same  terms,  but  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  rule,  so  to 
get  the  170  Men  on  the  Ground,  If  the  head  of  a  great  corpo- 
ration paid  a  man  in  charge  of  one  of  his  plants  to  handle  a 
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property  valued  at  something  like  the  number  of  millions  involved 
on  Uie  Osage  Reservation,  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  would 
be  criminally  negligent  in  the  eyes  of  good  business.  It  is  crimi- 
nal negligence  to  pay  the  Superintendent  of  the  Osage  Reservation 
only  ^,000  a  year.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  cent  of  increase  over 
the  present  appropriations.  If  Congress  will  do  what  I  ask,  I 
will  take  far  less  in  appropriations  than  at  present,  because  with 
well-paid  men  I  could  save  more  than  their  salaries  each  year. 
In  many  cases  the  tribal  funds  could  well  be  taxed  for  good 
salaries  to  their  own  safety  and  preservation  from  waste.  But 
this  business  side  is  the  least  important  side.  Superintendents 
should  be  big  men,  for  Indian  affairs  is  above  all  a  human  busi- 
ness. Only  by  the  closest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Indians 
under  his  charge  can  the  Superintendent  hope  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  them.  His  place  is  out  on  the  reservation,  not  in  the 
office;  and  out  there  are  all  the  intricate  problems  of  humanity 
which  demand  a  great  leader. 

There,  too,  in  the  field  the  multifarious  activities  in  the  Indian 
Service  fall  into  transparent  orderliness  under  three  main  heads  — 
health,  schools,  and  industries. 

It  is  possible  to  do  only  two  things  with  the  Indians  —  to  exter- 
minate them,  or  to  make  them  into  citizens.  Whichever  we 
choose  should  be  done  in  the  most  business-like  manner.  If  we 
choose  extermination,  we  should  do  it  suddenly,  painlessly  and 
completely;  but,  instead  of  frankly  engaging  in  that  course,  the 
country  has  set  itself  to  make  the  Indians  into  citizens.  It  has 
no  business  to  bungle  this  job  as  it  is  now  doing,  any  more  than, 
if  the  course  of  extermination  were  now  to  be  decided  on,  it  would 
have  any  business  to  bungle  that.  Our  present  course  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  cross  between  extermination  and  citizenship. 
If  we  would  escape  a  di^^ace  greater  than  any  which  has  attended 
this  Indian  business  yet,  we  must  stop  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century  and  think  clearly  about  the  Indians,  and  set 
ourselves  resolutely  to  certain  clean  and  high  courses.  The  whole 
American  people  must  do  this  thinking.  No  group,  no  section 
alone  can  do  it  effectively.  The  pressure  of  private  interest,  the 
clutch  of  private  greed,  the  political  interests  of  public  men,  unless 
smoothed  for  them  by  wide  public  demand,  are  too  omnipresent, 
too  overwhelming  for  anything  less  than  the  attention  of  the 
whole  people  turned  to  the  Indian  to  avert.    (Applause.) 

And  this  course  which  the  thinking  of  all  the  people  will  make 
clear  demands  of  us  more  than  would  be  demanded  in  the  case 
of  the  backward  among  our  own  people,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
immigrant.  We  are  dealing  with  a  people  without  generations 
back  of  them  trained  more  or  less  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 
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Within  the  next  few  decades  we  must  foreshorten  the  road  whidi 
is  really  centuries  long,  and  while  leading  the  Indian  along  it 
we  must  of  necessity  try  to  do  in  months  what  nature  should  do 
in  years.  We  must  not  forget  the  order  of  the  process.  For 
example,  an  Indian  is  not  ready  yet  to  live  under  a  perfectly  con- 
structed, highly  developed  irrigation  system.  He  cannot  be  planted 
under  it  all  at  once,  any  more  than  a  child  from  the  east  side  of 
New  York  can  be  taken  healthily  in  one  jump  into  a  Fifth  avenue 
home.  He  must  first  be  given  a  little  crude  teaching  from  which 
he  can  see  results,  even  though  that  teaching  is  only  a  plaything 
and  a  matter  of  one  season.  In  one  year,  if  gone  at  in  this  way, 
many  Indians  could  be  taught  to  use  a  highly  developed  irrigation 
system  who  without  that  preliminary  training  adapted  to  their 
growing  intelligence  would  forever  fail.  All  Uiis  means  that  our 
work  must  be  frankly  philanthropic  —  using  not  the  charity 
which  pauperizes,  but  the  help  which  nourishes  self-help. 

Having  undertaken  this  frankly  philanthropic  task,  we  can,  if 
we  recognize  that  there  are  means  in  our  possession  as  a  people 
to  do  it  without  bungling,  see  the  course  plainly.  Prime  above 
all  other  considerations  in  dealing  with  these  300,000  Indians 
in  our  midst  is  their  health.  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  aid 
this  great  machinery  of  the  present  and  deceiving  ourselves  with 
hopes  of  the  future,  if  we  are  allowing  tuberculosis  and  all  rotten 
diseases  of  the  blood  to  creep  among  these  people.  Liquor  must 
be  kept  away  from  them  more  than  it  is  kept  away  from  our 
own  weaklings.  Rations  must  be  frankly  and  wisely  adminis- 
tered to  the  sick  and  to  the  old.  No  other  of  the  means  by  which 
we  would  save  the  Indian  to  citizenship  must  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  prevention  of  disease.  I  am  frequently  met  when 
I  wish  to  take  an  Indian  from  a  school  because  he  is  sick  and 
can  be  cured  somewhere  else  and  the  danger  of  his  affecting 
some  other  pupils  be  averted,  by  the  statement  "  You  will  cripple 
my  school."  Do  the  schools  exist  for  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians 
for  the  schools  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  maimed  and  poisoned  citi- 
zen? The  people  should  give  us  an  Indian  medical  service  unex- 
celled in  the  country,  to  go  into  the  schools  and  to  ride  the  reser- 
vations preventing  disease. 

The  second  great  principle  underlying  all  our  Indian  work  is 
that  concerned  with  the  schooling  of  the  Indians.  They  should 
all  be  taught  to  speak  the  English  language,  to  read  easily,  to 
speak  objectively,  to  write  clearly,  and  to  figure  easily.  They 
should  be  taught  to  say  Good  Morning  and  Good  Afternoon,  to 
look  people  squarely  in  the  eyes.  Beyond  these  essentials,  I  care 
not  how  far  we  go,  provided  we  go  consistently  with  other  impor- 
tant means  of  education.    I  am  not  worrying  as  to  the  respective 
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merits  of  the  five  classes  of  schools  which  we  now  have,  but  I 
am  worrying  as  to  the  results  these  schools  produce,  and  by 
which  alone  they  should  be  measured.  You  can  tell  little  whether 
a  school  is  good  or  not  by  looking  at  the  school  —  you  must  look 
at  its  graduates.  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  But 
one  thing  must  never  be  forgotten  —  that  all  our  distinctively 
Indian  schools  are  only  a  temporary  expedient.  The  tendency 
must  be  unceasing  toward  Indians  in  white  schools  and  whites 
in  Indian  schools.    (Applause.) 

The  third  great  principle  is  that  concerned  with  industries.  In 
this  connection  consider  with  me  for  a  moment  the  plant  at  our 
disposal  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  Indians.  The  school 
in  the  narrow  sense  is  only  one  item  in  this  plant.  The  school 
in  the  broader  sense  is  the  property  owned  by  the  Indians,  or 
given  them  by  the  Government;  the  per  capita  payments;  the 
five  millions  of  moneys  belonging  to  individual  Indians  deposited 
in  National  banks  throughout  the  country;  the  supplies  pur- 
chased for  them  by  the  Government ;  their  ranges ;  the  water  flow- 
ing through  their  lands;  the  forests  growing  on  them;  the  min- 
erals under  them ;  the  portions  allotted  to  each  individual  Indian ; 
the  leasing  or  sale  of  parts  of  these  allotments  —  the  money  value 
of  it  all,  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  In 
size  it  is  equal  to  over  twice  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  scat- 
tered through  twenty-six  states  in  areas  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  to  areas  as  large  as  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Union:  all  this  to  assist  us,  if  handled  rightly,  in  bringing 
the  meager  300,000  persons  to  safety.  The  aggregate  wealth  of 
our  own  schools  and  colleges  is  hardly  larger,  and  yet  they  train 
effectively  over  18,000,000  students  a  year.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  wonderful  means  to  a  clearly  comprehended  end?  Yet,  as  we 
are  handling  it  at  present,  I  sometimes  feel  that  the  Indian  him- 
self is  lost  sight  of  beneath  it  all.  The  only  way  to  clear  the 
ruck  is  to  remember  that  every  cent  and  fiber  of  this  plant, 
whether  in  the  growing  tree  or  in  the  fashioned  plow,  exists  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  in  that  largest  school  of  all,  the  experi- 
ence of  actual  life.    (Applause.) 

This  is  the  thing  which  I  must  make  all  those  particular  groups 
scattered  throughout  the  country  see,  all  the  associations  inter- 
ested in  the  wdfare  of  the  Indians  see,  all  the  neighbors  of  the 
Indians  living  around  the  reservations  see,  all  the  white  people 
scattered  among  the  allotments  see,  all  the  five  thousand  field 
employes  of  the  Indian  Service  see,  all  the  180  employes  in  the 
Indian  Office  at  Washington  see.  Only  by  all  the  people  com- 
prehending it  can  these  lesser  groups  be  made  to  see. 
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I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  ask  the  average  employe  of  the 
Indian  Service  in  the  field  just  what  was  the  end  in  view  &i 
letting  an  Indian  lease  part  of  his  allotment,  he  could  not  gtive 
you  any  very  clear  idea.  I  know  many  a  one  in  the  Indian  Office 
at  Washington  could  not.  We  must  wake  them  all  to  clear  com- 
prehension. I  need  not  mention  here  the  hundreds  of  faithful, 
self-sacrificing  people  who  are  helping  the  Indians.  All  that  can 
and  should  be  said  in  their  praise  cannot  obscure  the  dry  rot 
that  encompasses  and  paralyzes  things  as  they  are  and  will  be 
until  the  people  and  the  Congress  act. 

If  it  be  possible,  as  I  believe  it  is,  to  bring  these  three  prin- 
ciples of  health  and  schools  and  industries  to  the  front,  the  service 
will  waken  into  full  consciousness  and  intelligence.  The  super- 
intendent who  writes  in  for  $700  to  paint  his  buildings  will  not 
be  told  that  there  is  no  money,  and  have  to  sit  and  see  deterioration 
to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars  going  on.  The  superin- 
tendent who  writes  in  to  say  that  he  needs  more  rations  for  the 
old  people  will  not  be  told  by  the  clerk  in  the  office  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  discontinue  rations.  The  superintendent 
who  allows  hundreds  of  able-bodied  Indians  to  lease  their  allot- 
ments and  so  acquire  an  ignorance  of  want  which  would  slowly 
emasculate  their  energies  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
The  sales  of  parts  of  Indians'  allotments  which  are  more  than 
they  can  make  use  of  themselves,  will  be  encouraged,  but  the 
money  will  not  remain  in  the  banks ;  it  will  go  out  to  be  applied 
in  the  building  of  houses  with  several  rooms,  in  the  purchase  of 
tools  for  agriculture,  and  stock,  or  will  furnish  the  means  of 
increased  skill  in  the  trades.  The  bona  fide  white  settler  must 
come  in;  the  land  speculator  must  go.  Broad  powers  should  be 
given  by  Congress  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government 
by  which  in  such  matters  as  the  allotments  of  Indians  these  execu- 
tive officers  can  use  their  discretion.  Allotments  on  reservations 
ready  for  it  can  be  pushed,  but  allotments  on  others  by  no  means 
ready  for  it  can  be  held  back.  There  are  many  cases  where 
allotments  should  follow  actual  settlement  by  the  Indians.  There 
are  very  few  cases  where  all  of  a  tribe  should  be  allotted  as  -a 
blanket  proposition. 

Finally,  one  great  force,  perhaps  above  all  others,  must  be 
met  and  overcome.  It  seems, as  if  in  many  white  men  there  existed 
a  different  moral  code  among  themselves  and  between  themselves 
and  Indians.  Men  who  would  not  think  of  stealing  from  white 
men  apparently  consider  it  no  crime  to  steal  from  Indians.  I 
am  confronted  now  in  several  distinct  parts  of  the  country  by 
thieving  from  Indians  which  would  make  a  highwayman  blush  — 
he  takes  some  chances.    These  thieves  felt,  and,  unless  it  lies 
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within  ray  power  to  make  them  mistaken,  feel  that  they  ran  no 
risks.  In  one  sense  these  thieves  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
are  the  American  people  who  have  made  their  dishonesty  so  easy. 
If  I  had  not  the  proof  of  these  things  in  my  possession,  they  are  so 
astounding  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  believe  their  existence  myself ; 
yet  I  think  I  have  such  proof  as  will  convince  juries. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  take  note  of  all  these 
things  these  evils  could  disappear  in  a  few  years.  They  will 
not  disappear  until  some  fundamental  legislation  is  passed  by 
Congress  in  response  to  the  will  of  the  people.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine  :  If  any  of  you  have  remembered  to  this  time 
some  of  the  things  I  have  just  said,  you  will  see  that  the  first 
thing  in  my  mind  is  the  health  of  the  Indians.  I  have  asked  Con- 
gress in  our  annual  estimates  with  the  almost  contemporary  sug- 
gestion and  heartiest  support  on  the  part  of.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Ballinger,  for  $50,000  to  further  organize  our  medi- 
cal service.  Mr.  Qiairman,  the  Vice-President,  who  is  with  us 
here,  assisted  last  year  in  giving  us  a  fund  to  beg^n  with  to  meet 
an  emergency  proposition,  in  the  way  of  trachoma  and  tubercu- 
losis. It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  one  thing  that  the  country  should 
do  more  important  than  this.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Murphy  at  present 
engaged  in  organizing  our  service,  to  occupy  the  first  ten  minutes. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy, 
Medical  Supervisor  of  the  Indian  Service. 

ORGANIZING  THE  INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

address  of  dr.  JOSEPH  A.   MURPHY 

The  problem  of  organizing  the  medical  service  and  of  making 
a  thorough  and  effective  campaign  against  disease  among  the 
Indians  meets  with  as  many  difficulties  as  does  the  solving  of 
the  general  Indian  problem. 

The  vast  distribution  and  isolation  of  the  individual  homes  from 
centers  of  control  and  inspections,  the  different  languages  and 
dialects,  varying  degrees  of  progress  and  education,  degeneration 
and  disease  resulting  from  poverty  or  riches,  laziness,  indifference, 
ignorance,  unhygienic  habits,  customs,  pernicious  superstitutions, 
uncleanliness,  neglect  of  the  aged,  resistance  to  sanitary  innova- 
tions, the  vast  infections  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  already 
present,  the  purifying  of  infected  homes,  the  treatment  of  those 
infected,  the  prevention  of  its  spread,  the  need  of  sufficient  money, 
and  of  competent,  enthusiastic,  tireless  trained  workers ;  all  these 
factors  and  numerous  others  must  be  considered  in  the  problem 
of  bettering  the  real  results  of  effective  medical  service. 
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It  is  by  the  organization  of  a  campaign  along  the  lines  of 
prophylaxis  of  disease  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  may  be 
accomplished.  The  great  limitation  of  all  health  work  is  ignor- 
ance. Administration  of  sanitary  measures  can  not  advance  far 
beyond  popular  knowledge.  Unless  the  Indians  know  and  volun- 
tarily institute  reforms  they  will  not  be  effectual.  A  campaign 
of  education  especially  along  the  lines  of  prophylaxis  of  tubercu- 
losis and  trachoma  should  be  instituted  and  persisted  in  by  all 
employes  of  the  service.  No  one  should  be  exempt  from  respon- 
sibility.   The  employes  must  be  educated  first  —  then  the  Indian. 

The  office  should  send  a  traveling  physician  to  instruct 
employes,  pupils  and  Indians,  the  instruction  illustrated  by  micro- 
scopic demonstrations,  lantern  or  photographic  exhibits  selected 
especially  to  illustrate  defective  local  conditions.  If  a  set  of  mov- 
ing pictures  could  be  procured,  gotten  up  by  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Curtis,  for  example,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
eflFectiveness  of  the  exhibit.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  older  Indians  attend  these  exhibitions  and  talks,  and  if  these 
entertaining  features  are  added  the  success  will  be  greater. 

Inertia  of  the  service  physicians  should  be  overcome.  They 
should  not  simply  wait  for  sick  patients  to  apply  to  them  for 
cure,  but  should  regularly  examine  the  members  of  their  com- 
munity, and  inspect  and  correct  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
homes,  tactfully  if  possible,  or  forcibly  if  flagrant  violations  of 
health  conditions  exist  in  spite  qjF  warnings.  Sufficient  trans- 
portation should  be  provided  physicians  for  this  purpose.  Sani- 
tary inspectors  under  the  directions  of  physicians  should  be 
detailed  to  assist  where  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  cover 
the  ground  thoroughly.  These  may  be  employes  especially 
adapted  or  local  physicians  in  certain  districts.  Trained  nurses 
are  better  fitted  for  work  as  field-matrons  than  untrained'  women, 
and  there  is  a  wide  field  for  this  work  and  need  of  more  workers. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  taught  by  these  means : 

Care  of  infants  and  children,  the  care  of  the  sick,  isolation  of 
contagious  cases,  necessity  for  and  methods  of  cleaning  clothing, 
bedding,  blankets,  floors,  dishes,  and  the  person;  the  avoidance 
of  overcrowding  and  non-ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  the  proper 
food  and  its  preparation,  protection  of  drying  meat  and  food 
stuffs  from  flies,  avoidance  of  irregular  meals,  of  eating  off  floors 
and  of  eating  animals  dying  of  disease,  the  proper  care  of  the 
need,  the  prevention  of  spitting,  and  of  passing  the  pipe  and  gum. 
Field  matrons  should  report  to  the  physicians  these  conditions. 
Special  time  should  be  devoted  to  Indian  homes  having  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  Field  matrons  should  be  instructed  and  directed  by 
the  local  physician  and  by  those  specially  trained  in  this  kind  of 
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work.  Signs  prohibiting  spitting  should  be  prominently  posted 
about  schools  and  agencies,  and  pamphlets  on  tuberculosis,  tra- 
choma, ventilation  and  personal  hygiene  freely  distributed. 

Teachers  in  the  schools  should  teach  from  regular  text-books 
on  these  special  subjects,  and  might  act  as  field  matrons  in  the 
homes  during  the  school  vacation.  Teachers  should  weigh  pupils 
monthly  and  report  to  the  physician  those  not  thriving. 

Ample  ventilation  of  dormitories  and  school  rooms,  scrupulous 
care  of  teeth,  the  production  of  an  abundance  of  milk  and  eggs 
for  the  school  pupils  and  especially  for  ailing  pupils,  a  less  stren- 
uous school  routine  and  more  fresh  air  for  the  delicate  children, — 
these  are  matters  that  should  be  carefully  observed  by  the  indi- 
vidual service  employes. 

The  medical  supervisor  should  inspect,  assist,  advise,  encourage 
and  direct  the  work  in  the  field. 

A  special  campaign  against  trachoma*  is  being  conducted. 
Three  physicians  and  two  nurses  spend  their  entire  time  in  this 
work.  One  physician  and  nurse  travel  from  place  to  place,  assist- 
ing and  directing  the  work  of  the  local  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
also  doing  independent  work  on  the  reservations.  The  chronic 
nature  of  trachoma  makes  the  progress  in  the  work  very  slow,  but 
considering  the  extent  of  the  field  and  number  of  workers,  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished.  All  the  pupils  in  the  larger  schools 
in  the  southwest  having  trachoma  (and  the  percentage  is  large), 
have  been  operated  upon  and  are  being  treated.  More  money 
will  be  needed  to  continue  the  work. 

Hospitals  and  sanatorium  schools  have  been  instituted  at  Fort 
Spokane  and  Fort  Sapivar,  Idaho,  for  tubercular  cases,  and  others 
are  being  established. 

These  hospitals  are  only  in  the  experimental  stage  at  present 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  successful,  many  others  will  be  estab- 
lished. A  special  appropriation  for  fighting  tuberculosis  is  badly 
needed. 

One  element  essential  to  success  in  the  work  is  the  increase  of 
salaries  of  physicians.  The  best  of  physicians  are  needed,  but  the 
salary  is  not  adequate  to  command  them.  More  physicians  are 
needed  also. 

Another  factor  not  mentioned  in  the  weapons  for  fighting  dis- 
ease is  the  church.  The  influence  of  both  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  church  is  enormous,  and  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
use  their  influence  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the  insanitary 


*Iti  response  to  an  inquiry.  Dr.  Murphy  stated  that  trachoma  is  an  infectious  di^ase 
of  the  eyes  which  causes  granulations  to  form  very  slowly  on  the  lids.  It  is  an  insidious 
disease  which  ^ves  very  little  trouble  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  results  in  ulcers  ot  the 
cornea,  deformity  of  the  lids  and  defective  eyesight,  and  sometimes  in  blindness. 
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habits  of  the  Indians,  a  great  good  can  be  accomplished.  The 
duty  of  keeping  clean  in  a  physical  sense  is  as  hig^  as  moral 
cleanliness,  and  should  accompany  it. 

With  continuous  organized  effort  against  the  spread  of  diseases, 
with  organized  inspection  of  the  whole  field  along  sanitary  lines, 
with  field  instruction  upon  health  subjects  given  to  employes  and 
school  children  and  reservation  Indians,  with  a  better  and  larger 
paid  corps  of  physicians,  stimulated  to  make  regular  prophylactic 
inspection  of  their  own  respective  fields,  with  a  corps  of  assistants 
under  their  direction,  field  nurses,  matrons,  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tors to  visit  and  instruct  in  the  homes,  teachers  to  instruct  their 
pupils  to  observe  and  report  upon  ailing  children,  with  greater 
nourishment,  more  fresh  air  and  better  supervision  over  those 
not  thriving  in  school,  with  the  aid  and  moral  support  of  the 
church,  with  special  field  work  directed  against  trachoma  and 
hospitals  being  established  for  tubercular  cases,  the  prospects  of 
the  betterment  of  the  health  of  the  race  should  be  certainly  encour- 
^^g'     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr. 
B.  B.  Custer,  Superintendent  of  Indian  warehouses.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  coming  East  on  the  Santa  F6  Railroad  and  I  had  no 
time  to  stop  off  at  Albuquerque;  but  when  I  was  at  some  point 
west  I  wired  Mr.  Custer  that  I  should  have  ten  minutes  or  so 
on  the  platform  at  Albuquerque.  He  turned  up.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  was.  He  may  have  been  off  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
railroad,  but  he  came.  I  have  asked  him  to  speak  to  you  to-day, 
as  he  met  me  as  somewhat  of  an  emergency,  on  '^Meeting 
Emergencies." 

MEETING  EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   B.  B.    CUSTER 

The  unexpected  thing  often  happens  to  the  Indian  School  super- 
intendent. Then  the  question  is,  how  to  meet  it?  Some  plan  to 
consult  the  Indian  Office ;  a  very  proper  thing  to  do  if  that  office 
holds  information  you  lack  and  conditions  would  permit  of  the 
delay.  Often,  however,  it  is  a  matter  the  particulars  of  which 
are  known  best  by  the  superintendent.  Imagine,  then,  as  I  have 
tried  to,  how  that  office  would  feel  toward  a  superintendent  who, 
in  possession  of  all  details,  waits  to  be  told  when  and  how  to  act. 
If  the  superintendent  would,  for  a  minute,  place  himself  in  the 
position  the  Washington  official  is  occupying,  when  trying  to 
answer,  he  would,  I  am  sure,  meet  the  emergency  and  take  the 
credit  or  censure  due  him  for  results  obtained. 
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I  bdieve  our  work  is  not  unlike  the  busy  life  of  the  city  or 
the  teamster  on  the  mountain  road.  The  driver  who  sits  on  his 
wagon,  swearing  at  his  luck,  as  he  would  express  it,  cannot  expect 
to  progress  as  the  one  who  climbs  from  his  seat  and  looks  for  a 
timber  with  which  to  pry  his  wheel  from  the  mire,  thus  saving  his 
team,,  wagon  and  temper  and  accomplishing  the  work  he  set  out 
to  do. 

When  I  arrived  at  Greenville,  California,  I  found  a  school  of 
thirty-three  pupils.  Having  no  authority  over  the  parents,  I 
began  popularizing  the  school  by  organizing  a  band,  giving  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  and  soon  found  my  attendance  at  ninety-eight, 
the  school's  capacity. 

At  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  the  matter  of  re-enrolling 
the  Indians  was  one  I  felt  must  receive  early  attention  as  I  found 
that  persons  whose  names  were  carried  on  census  and  payrolls 
were  dead.  These  Indians  were  allotted  and  each  had  three 
names,  American,  Indian  and  their  nickname,  the  last  subject  to 
frequent  changes.  I  finally  determined  to  make  a  descriptive 
record  of  each  family,  giving  weight,  build,  height,  sex,  etc.,  and 
noting  any  mark  of  identification.  Mr.  Ute,  however,  objected  to 
being  weighed  and  to  answering  questions  as  to  wives  and  chil- 
dren. I  dropped  that  matter  and  listened  to  their  pleas  to  rep(Ar 
irrigation  ditches.  In  this  I  induced  all  to  work  who  would  and, 
when  they  were  ready  for  their  pay,  I  told  them,  "  No  weigh,  no 
pay*'  TTie  census  was  taken;  the  result  made  it  necessary  to 
stnke  from  the  rolls  the  names  of  over  sixty  Indians  who  had 
been  dead  from  one  to  six  years. 

I  find  that  we  are  often  inclined  to  be  cowardly  in  the  meeting 
of  emergencies.  They  necessitate  additional  labor  and  thought 
and  with  it  comes  the  possibility  of  failure.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  farmer  I  had.  I  felt  he  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
give  the  Indians  an  object  lesson  in  the  raising  of  a  field  of  wheat 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  more  progressive 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country.  After  explaining  in  detail 
just  how  this  should  be  done,  and  what  a  saving  it  would  be  to 
the  Indians  in  labor  and  water,  how  it  could  l^  gathered  with 
reapers  instead  of  by  hand  as  they  were  then  doing,  and  how 
he  would,  by  such  an  act,  establish  himself  in  their  eyes,  he 
replied:  "Well,  don't  vou  think  it  would  lower  me  a  great  deal 
in  their  estimation  if  I  failed?" 

In  the  matter  of  liquor  selling  among  Indians  the  man  who 
shirks  additional  work  will  capture  no  law-breakers.  When  I 
found  that  my  pupils  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  were  obtain- 
ing liquor,  in  three  hours'  time  one  night  I  secured  three  arrests 
which  resulted  in  two  convictions. 
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foundings.  But  in  the  last  few  years  have  come  a  number  of 
very  important  changes  that  have  brought  about  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent life  on  the  reservation.  The  first  great  change  came  with 
the  leasing  system,  which  brought  the  white  man  and  his  family 
among  the  Indians.  Such  leases  not  only  revolutionize  home 
conditions  on  the  reservations,  but  to  prepare  and  execute  them 
and  disburse  the  funds  involve  a  magnitude  of  work  that  only 
those  handling  it  can  comprehend.  Another  of  the  later  changes 
was  the  sale  of  lands  of  deceased  allottees  or  of  what  we  call 
non-copipetent  Indians  who  could  not  use  their  lands  beneficially. 
These  were  usually  sold  under  the  sealed-bid  plan  and  the  money 
retained  by  the  agency  superintendent.  That  money  often  runs 
up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  one  time.  A  short 
time  ago  I  helped  at  an  opening  where  an  aggregate  of  the  highest 
bids  was  $270,000  in  one  month's  sales.  That  superintendent  will 
have  to  handle  over  a  million  dollars  in  a  short  time. 

Shortly  after  beginning  the  leasing  system  the  government 
began  a  general  policy  of  removing  the  restrictions  from  allotted 
lands ;  that  is,  of  giving  patents  in  fee  to  such  allottees  as  might 
be  able  to  handle  their  own  affairs,  instead  of  allowing  their  lands 
to  run  the  full  trust  pelriod  of  twenty-five  years  to  be  then  turned 
over  at  one  time.  This  policy  of  removing  restrictions  gradually 
is  a  very  wise  one,  for  otherwise  the  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  year  period  would  be  indescribable.  But  the  task  of 
giving  patents  in  fee  to  worthy  allottees  is  probably  the  most 
important  task  now  devolving  on  an  agency  superintendent  and 
the  one  calling  for  the  highest  degree  of  judgment  and  integrity. 

The  task  devolving  on  the  superintendent  and  his  employees  is 
to  determine  who  among  the  allottees  are  "  competent  and  capable 
of  managing  his  or  her  affairs,"  using  the  language  of  the  statute, 
and  report  such  to  the  department  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
land  may  be  removed  and  the  allottee  given  full  control.  This 
means  passing  on  applications  each  year,  on  some  reservations, 
aggregating  many  thousands  of  acres  and  with  values  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  also  means  determining  what  Indians 
are  now  ready  to  be  stricken  off  the  rolls  as  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  graduated  from  the  state  of  pupilage  so  long 
impressed  upon  them,  and  saying  to  them,  so  to  speak,  pass  over 
into  the  realm  of  self-sustaining  citizenship,  with  its  obligations 
of  self-support,  taxation,  and  protection  of  self  and  family  without 
further  aid  from  a  paternal  eovernment.  When  you  have  thus 
passed  over,  the  bridere  will  be  destroyed  behind  you  —  there  is 
no  returning.  Experiences  teaches  that  unless  a  wise  adminis- 
tration is  maintained  the  least  competent  and  worthy  will  be  the 
first  to  apply. 
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Yet  with  all  its  burden  of  responsibility  and  risk,  this  work 
must,  of  necessity,  be  left  largely  on  the  larger  reservations  to 
employees  burdened  with  other  cares  so  that  only  the  most  super- 
ficial investigation  can  be  given  the  application.  An  hour's  work, 
a  page  or  two  in  way  of  report,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
allottee  and  his  family  passes  over  the  scales.  It  may  be  the 
weighmaster  has  had  a  few  months'  experience  only,  it  may  be  he 
is  young  and  inexperienced,  it  may  be  he  is  in  daily  anxiety  as 
to  whether  his  meager  salary  will  balance  his  family  expenses  at 
the  close  of  the  month,  yet  he  must  be  the  judge.  It  may  be,  too, 
the  Indian  applicant  is  in  great  need,  or  thinks  he  is,  and  for 
an  immediate  advance  of  a  small  amount  has  bargained  to  sell 
his  home  to  some  white  man  for  a  fraction  of  its  real  value,  the 
deed  to  be  made  and  the  balance  paid  over  when  the  restrictions 
have  been  removed.  And  it  may  further  be  that  this  white  man 
is  near  by  when  the  employee  investigates  the  application  and 
makes  his  report.  Such  would-be  purchaser  has  little  to  fear 
except  an  adverse  report  by  the  employee  or  the  superintendent, 
and  his  ill-gotten  gain  is  frequently  such  that  he  can  well  afford 
to  spend  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  aid  the  Indian's  application. 
Such  business  often  becomes  so  lucrative  that  men  thus  engaged 
keep  attorneys  employed  locally  and  in  Washington,  make  frequent 
trips  to  Washington,  seek  and  obtain  assistance  of  members  of 
Oongress,  and  if  a  servant  of  the  government  will  accept  it  he 
can  frequently  make  more  in  one  case  than  his  annual  salary. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  frequent  errors  occur  through 
bad  judgment,  or  lack  of  courage  to  deny  what  the  Indians  insist 
on,  but  evidence  of  collusion  is  much  less  frequent  than  would 
be  expected.  As  a  rule  the  men  in  charge  of  these  important  func- 
tions of  the  service  are  honest  because  it  is  right  to  be  honest. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  phase  of  rural  life  that  must  not  be 
considered  and  acted  on  by  those  in  charge  of  reservations,  and 
hardly  a  civil  or  criminal  act  common  to  such  life  that  the  superin- 
tendent must  not  consider  in  some  way  some  time.  He  must 
familiarize  himself  with  statutes,  decisions  of  the  courts,  at  times 
turn  prosecutor  of  his  Indians  or  whites,  at  others  be  their  advo- 
cate, and  frequently  sit  virtually  as  judge.  He  must  listen  to 
hundreds  of  wants  and  complaints  of  his  Indians,  trivial  to  him 
but  all  important  of  them,  and  advise,  admonish,  encourage,  or 
restrain,  as  the  case  may  need.  He  must  also  listen  to  his 
employees,  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  rights,  limitations,  and 
preserve  as  best  he  can  harmony  among  them  and  between  them 
and  the  Indians.  Without  his  support  his  employees  are  virtually 
helpless,  and  it  may  occur  that  he  must,  outwardly  at  least,  sup- 
port them  in  errors,  lest  he  cripple  their  power  and  influence. 
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we  are  in  the  advance  it  is  because  we  have  given  more  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Allotment  work  is  expected  to  settle  the  Indian  problem. 
Whether  or  not  it  accomplishes  this  end  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  If  an  Indian  lives  on  his  allotment,  gets  his 
secular  and  religious  education  from  his  white  neighbors,  and 
becomes  a  self-supporting,  respectable  citizen,  there  is  no  longer 
an  Indian  problem  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  Indian  does  not  live  on  his  allotment,  but  continues  his 
inherited  tribal  customs,  then,  in  his  case,  allotment  work  is  a 
failure.  The  result  depends  u|K)n  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
of  allotting  is  done. 

The  personality  of  the  Indian  must  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  allotment  fitted  to  the  individual.  An  Indian  taught  me  this. 
I  asked  him  where  he  wanted  his  land ;  he  showed  it  to  me.  I 
told  him  I  knew  of  better  land  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  looked 
it  over  and  then  said :  "  You  have  told  me  the  truth ;  it  is  better 
land ;  there  is  more  good  soil  on  it.  Pt  would  be  a  better  allotment 
for  a  white  man,  but  not  for  an  Indian.  I  want  a  little  garden 
and  a  spring  of  water  and  a  place  where  I  can  make  my  home. 
I  could  not  use  the  better  allotment  so  well  as  the  one  I  have 
selected." 

The  Indian  was  right.  I  allotted  him  the  land  he  wanted.  He 
made  his  home  there  and  secured  his  support  from  it.  To  his 
children  I  allotted  the  better  land  in  the  hope  that  by  the  time 
they  have  reached  maturity  they  will  have  learned  how  to  use  it. 

Allot  an  Indian  the  best  improved  farm  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  even  the  best  farm  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  if 
it  is  not  to  his  liking  he  will  not  live  on  it.  In  this  respect  he 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  his  white  neighbor. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  very  large  number  of  allottees  who 
have  made  their  homes  on  their  allotments,  sent  their  children  to 
the  public  common  schools,  and  who  have  learned  modern  methods 
of  farming  from  their  white  neighbors.  I  know  of  very  many 
others  who  do  not  live  on  their  allotments.  They  camp  on  them, 
but  occasionally  as  they  would  have  done  were  they  not  allotted. 
They  roam  about  the  country  from  one  hunting  and  fishing  ground 
to  another,  in  this  respect  following  the  practices  of  their  ances- 
tors. No  serious  results  have  followed  because  these  dissatisfied 
Indians  could  live  on  other  reservations.  From  this  time  on  the 
situation  changes.  In  the  Northwest  there  is  only  one  reservation 
not  allotted.  When  that  is  allotted  and  the  surplus  land  disposed 
of,  there  will  be  no  place  to  which  these  dissatisfied  Indians  may 
go.    They  must  of  necessity  become  vagabonds,  a  nuisance  and 
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a  menace  to  the  white  settlers.  They  will  be  vastly  harder  to 
manage  than  an  equal  number  of  white  tramps  because  they  lack 
the  resourcefulness  and  familiarity  with  local  conditions  so  char- 
acteristic of  whites. 

It  would  be  better  by  far  that  allotments  were  not  made  if  after 
they  are  made  the  Indians  do  not  make  their  homes  on  them, 
because  after  the  allotments  are  made  and  the  surplus  lands  dis- 
posed of,  there  is  no  other  available  land  that  these  Indians  may 
oc<;ppy. 

The  land  hunger  of  the  white  people  has  been  so  great  that 
in  times  past  the  authorities  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  for  the  speedy  opening  of  reservations.  In  some  cases 
allotment  work  has  been  done  hastily  with  the  unfortunate  results 
I  have  indicated.  However,  during  the  preceding  and  present 
administrations  a  different  policy  is  being  pursued.  The  work 
is  being  more  thoroughly  done.  Allotting  agents  are  expected  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  individuality  of  each  of  the  allot- 
tees, and  as  far  as  possible  to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  methods 
of  using  the  land.    We  must  fit  the  allotment  to  the  allottee. 

The  transition  from  the  tribal  state  to  our  present  civilization, 
even  with  the  white  race  which  we  claim  to  be  superior,  has 
required  many  centuries.  We  are  asking  the  Indian  to  accom- 
plish the  same  progress  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

With  the  Kalispell  Tribe,  where  I  am  now  engaged,  tribal  cus- 
toms exclusively  prevailed  until  1895.  The  people  had  no  houses 
and  cultivated  no  fields ;  but  occupied  all  their  lands  in  common. 
They  camped  on  different  places  on  their  domain  according  to 
the  seasons,  secured  their  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
from  the  various  roots  and  herbs  to  be  obtained  locally.  When 
white  men  paid  them  money  they  divided  it  among  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  A  communistic  social  state,  and  paternal  govern- 
ment prevailed.  Individual  occupancy  of  land  and  the  building 
of  houses  began  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Only  about  a 
month  ago,  when  I  was  present  in  the  camp,  two  young  Indians 
crossed  the  river  to  a  white  village  and  brought  back  some 
whiskey.  The  chief  heard  of  it  and  had  them  arrested.  The  next 
morning  he  called  a  few  of  the  old  men  together  in  council,  brought 
up  the  culprits  and  inquired  into  the  charge.  They  were  found 
guilty  and  the  chief  sentenced  them  to  be  publicly  whipped  and 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  immediately. 

Tribal  customs,  communistic  ownership  of  property  and 
paternal  government  is  the  result  of  generations  of  practice  and 
tradition  and  cannot  be  uprooted  in  a  day.  One  of  you  gentlemen 
may  very  justly  criticize  some  habits  of  mine  and  show  me  they 
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are  wrong.  They  may  be  business  or  social  practices,  or  even 
my  personal  habits.  You  may  convince  me  of  my  error  and  point 
out  a  better  course,  but  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter  for  me 
to  change  these  practices  even  after  being  convinced  they  are 
unwise.  To  induce  the  Indian  to  change  his  ways  requires  not 
only  education,  but  a  good  example  and  endless  patience. 

After  portraying  the  superiority  of  modern  civilization,  if  we 
can  show  to  the  Indian  as  its  result  a  people  morally  good,  socially 
intelligent  and  agreeable,  and  in  business  honest  and  successful, 
only  then  have  we  a  right  to  expect  the  Indian  to  accept  our 
teachings.     ( Applause. ) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  field  force  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  Washington  office.  In  my  own  experience  I  never  felt 
that  the  office  had  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  field 
work  until  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Leupp  something  over  a  year 
ago.  He  stayed  with  us  for  eight  days  and  listened  to  all  of  our 
troubles.  He  listened  to  troubles  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  midnight  —  day  after  day;  he  consulted  with  the  Indians, 
and  drove  over  the  reservations  and  made  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  work  in  the  field.  When  he  had  finished  and  ever  since 
that  time  I  have  felt  a  confidence  that  the  Washington  office  under- 
stood my  troubles  and  had  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  them. 

Last  week  I  was  discussing  this  subject  with  Captain  Webster, 
superintendent  of  the  Colville  Agency.  The  captain  said  "  the 
Indian  office  used  to  think  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  step  out! 
on  the  porch  and  whistle  and  any  Indian  in  my  charge  would 
appear  instantly.  They  know  better  now.  Mr.  Valentine  has 
rode  over  the  reservation  from  one  end  to  the  other  on  horseback, 
and  Mr.  Valentine  knows" 

Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  had  heard  the  satisfaction  in  the  tone 
of  the  captain's  voice  when  he  said  "  Mr.  Valentine  knows,"  it 
would  have  repaid  you  for  the  hardships  of  that  horseback  ride. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  patience. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  One  of  the  gravest  problems  or  group  of 
problems  that  confronts  us  is  the  use  of  land.  We  have  some  of 
the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  country  on  Indian  reservations. 
We  have  large  reclamation  projects  on  Indian  reservations  and 
valuable  mines.  The  Indian  allotments  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
leased  to  white  men.  I  prefer  the  actual  settler  to  the  lessee,  but 
have  asked  Mr.  O.  H.  Lipps,  superintendent  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Agency,  Idaho,  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  uses  of  land  as  they  appear  to  him. 
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USES  OF  ALLOTTED  INDIAN  LANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  O.  H.  UPPS 

What  use  is  the  Indian  making  of  his  land?  This  is  a  question 
an  Indian  agent  is  called  upon  to  answer  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
any  other ;  and  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  appears  to  be  manifested 
by  the  friends  of  the  Indian  as  to  what  disposition  he  will  make 
of  his  lands  when  the  restrictions  as  to  alienation,  or  even  as  to 
the  leasmg  and  management  of  them,  are  removed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  urged  by  many  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  for  the 
Government  to  give  over  to  the  Indian  the  full  control  of  his  lands 
free  from  all  departmental  supervision.  Some  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  Indian  is  given  permission  to  lease  his  allotment  he 
will  be  induced  by  unscrupulous  whites  to  enter  into  written  agree- 
ments for  the  use  of  his  lands  for  less  than  a  fair  rental  value.  It 
is  also  argued  that  as  long  as  the  Indian  has  his  lands,  and  these 
lands  are  controlled  by  the  government  for  his  benefit,  his  future 
support  is  assured,  and  that  at  the  death  of  the  allottee,  his  chil- 
dren, who  may  or  may  not  have  allotments  of  their  own,  will  be 
provided  for,  and  thus  is  banished  at  once  all  fear  of  the  Indian 
becoming  a  public  charge  on  the  commimity. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  sounds  like  good  logic,  but  to  the 
man  on  the  ground  who  has  been  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Indian  problem  for  years  it  sounds  like  a  bit  of  sentimentalism 
and  an  excuse  for  evading  the  responsibility  of  the  real  task 
before  us  —  the  task  of  teaching  the  Indian  to  become  independent 
and  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts.  v 

In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  actual  facts 
as  they  exist  to-day  on  many  of  the  allotted  reservations,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  in  Northern  Idaho. 

This  reservation  is  a  very  large  one,  being  about  thirty  miles 
in  width  by  sixty  miles  in  length.  About  2,000  allotments  were 
made  on  this  reservation,  aggregating  about  185,000  acres,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  fine  agricultural  land.  In  1895  the 
surplus  lands  on  the  reservation,  about  500,000  acres,  were  settled 
upon  by  about  3,000  white  families.  The  fact  then  is  this:  in 
the  year  1895  the  Government  gave  to  2,000  Nez  Perce  Indians 
185,000  acres  of  land  and  to  3,000  white  settlers  500,000  acres  of 
land.  No  special  favor  was  shown  toward  the  Indian  there.  His 
lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation  and  restricted  as  to  alienation 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Now  let  us  see  which  has  taken 
the  better  care  of  his  heritage  or  used  it  more  wisely,  the  white 
man  or  the  Indian. 
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To-day  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  still  own  94%  of  the  lands  origi- 
nally allotted  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  they  have  been  at 
liberty  to  sell  off  fully  one-half  of  their  holdings  under  the  act 
providing  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  while  not  more 
than  20%  of  the  original  white  settlers  still  own  their  hofnesteads. 

The  Indians  have  sold  and  received  patents  in  fee  for  only  6% 
of  the  total  allotments  made  to  the  tribe  fifteen  years  ago.  They 
still  own  more  than  150,000  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land,  or 
an  average  of  about  100  acres  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
now  living  and  belonging  to  the  tribe.  They  also  own  in  common 
32,000  acres  of  fine  timber  lands  which  they  refuse  to  sell  at  any 
price.  Is  the  Indian  then  a  person  who  can  not  be  trusted  with 
the  care  and  keeping  of  his  own  property?   (Applause.) 

Nearly  300  Nez  Perce  allottees  have  been  granted  permission 
to  lease  their  own  lands  without  departmental  supervision.  It  is 
really  remarkable  to  note  the  good  judgment  and  business  ability 
they  have  exercised  in  transacting  their  business  affairs  in  this 
regard.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  not  a  single  Indian 
has  been  defrauded  and  most  of  them  have  secured  exceptionally 
good  contracts  in  the  leasing  of  their  lands. 

What  are  your  Indians  doing  in  the  way  of  farming  their  own 
lands  ?  What  kind  of  homes  have  they,  and  are  they  industrious 
and  self-supporting?  These  are  questions  that  I  am  frequently 
called  upon  to  answer. 

My  reply  is  that  nearly  every  Nez  Perce  family  cultivates  at 
least  a  garden  and  raises  a  few  acres  of  wheat  or  oats  for  hay, 
and  many  of  them  are  farming  from  forty  to  two  hundred  acres 
of  land.  The  Nez  Perces  have  always  been  self-supporting  and 
it  is  a  maxim  of  the  tribe  that  "  No  Nez  Perce  ever  goes  hungry." 
It  is  true  that  with  the  opening  of  the  reservation  to  settlement 
by  the  whites  fifteen  years  ago  came  large  annuity  payments  with 
ail  their  attendant  evils,  and  the  tribe  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  traveling  over 
the  reservation  that  most  of  the  orchards  and  houses  are  old  and 
that  few  new  improvements  bear  testimony  of  the  energy  and 
effort  that  marked  the  industry  of  former  days,  when  they  received 
no  rich  returns  from  leased  lands  but  were  forced  to  obtain  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  the  face.  The  Nez  Perces  were  forpierly 
a  very  industrious  and  economical  people.  Quite  different  now. 
Very  few  Indians  make  any  effort  to  raise  anything  for  market 
except  where  they  can  do  so  on  a  large  scale  and  haul  their 
products  to  market  with  a  four-horse  team. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  that  I 
believe  is  often  overlooked  in  considering  the  lack  of  industry 
and  ambition  in  the  Indian.    Of  late  vears  T  have  observed,  more 
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particularly  among  the  school  children,  that  what  often  seems 
to  be  laziness  in  the  Indian  is  not  in  reality  a  lack  of  desire  to 
work,  but  is  rather  a  lack  of  physical  strength  and  vitality.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  pupils  in  school  are  thought  to  be  lazy  when, 
in  fact,  they  have  through  a  weak  constitution  lost  all  energy  and 
ambition.  I  remember  two  cases  of  the  kind  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  three  years.  Both  pupils  were 
about  fifteen  years  ot  age  and  were  apparently  in  good  health. 
They  were  not  disobedient,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  or  per- 
suaded to  do  their  work.  Both  are  now  dead.  They  were  no 
doubt  slowly  dying  at  the  time.  I  know  of  several  Indians  who 
were  ambitious  to  get  along,  were  hard  workers  and  had  big 
plans  for  the  future,  but  who  suddenly  broke  down  in  health  and 
gave  up  and  are  now  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  The 
civilized  Indian  is  often  a  physical  wreck,  and  we  should  not  expect 
too  much  of  him. 

But  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  Indian  leasing  his  land  ?  Why 
does  he  not  farm  it  himself?  some  one  asks.  The  reason  is  this, 
to  some  extent :  on  nearly  every  reservation  the  Indians  own  more 
land  than  they  can  possibly  farm  themselves.  Take  it  on  the  Nez 
Perce  reservation,  for  example.  Nearly  2,000  Indians  received 
allotments  fifteen  years  ago.  The  tribe  has  since  decreased  nearly 
25%,  there  being  only  IA70  Nez  Perce  Indians  on  the  reservation, 
including  minors  and  many  who  are  too  old  to  work.  Many  of 
these  own  several  hundred  acres  of  land  each.  The  only  thing 
to  do  for  these  people  is  to  lease  the  lands  and  use  the  rentals 
for  their  support.  It  is  also  true  that  quite  a  number  of  the  adult 
healthy  Indians  are  too  indolent  and  thriftless  to  farm  their  lands 
and  so  they  lease  it,  eking  out  an  existence  from  the  proceeds. 
How  to  get  the  able-bodied  adult  Indians  to  improve  and  farm 
their  own  lands  is  the  serious  question  now  confronting  us.  That 
we  are  making  headway  in  this  direction  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  this  class  of  Indians  is  made 
independent  and  self-supporting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 

I  am  often  asked  how  much  money  the  Nez  Perce  Indians 
receive  as  rentals  from  their  lands  and  what  they  do  with  it. 

We  collect  annually  more  than  $100,000  as  rentals  on  Indian 
allotments  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation,  and  this  money  is  mostly 
used  in  the  purchase  of  necessities.  Occasionally  an  Indian  will 
draw  his  rent  money  and  go  immediately  to  the  nearest  town  where 
liquor  can  be  procured  and  remain  there  until  the  last  cent  is  gone. 
It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  an  Indian,  just  like  many  white 
men  in  that  country,  will  work  hard  all  summer,  and  when  he 
gets  the  money  for  his  labor  will  go  to  the  nearest  town  and 
squander  it  in  riotous  living.    There  are  numerous  cases  on  the 
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Nez  Perce  reservation  where  white  men  have  made  thousands  of 
dollars  farming  Indian  land  and  then  have  gone  to  the  bad  jtist 
as  rapidly  and  degradedly  as  any  Indian  has  ever  done.  Still,  there 
appears  to  be  no  great  alarm  on  account  of  the  improvidence  of 
our  white  population.  Our  Western  white  farmers  are  now  buy- 
ing automobiles,  pianos  and  expensive  furniture,  and  yet  if  an  old 
IiKlian  sells  a  piece  of  inherited  land  and  with  the  proceeds  buys 
a  driving  team,  in  order  that  he  may  ride  around  over  the  reser- 
vation in  ease  and  comfort  to  visit  his  friends  and  relatives,  we 
are  too  prone  to  criticise  him  and  to  tell  him  he  should  have  pur- 
chased a  plow  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  instead. 

The  facts  then  are  that  the  Indian  is  not  materially  different 
from  the  average  white  man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
uses  his  lands  and  his  money  much  the  same  as  the  white  man 
uses  his  lands  and  money  under  similar  conditions  in  our  Western 
states.  There  are  thousands  of  white  people  who  are  just  as  much 
in  need  of  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  their  property  and  money 
as  the  Indian,  but  we  would  not  consider  it  a  wise  policy  for  the 
Government  to  exercise  guardianship  over  white  people  simply 
because  they  do  not  make  the  best  use  of  their  property  and 
opportunities. 

We  sometimes  fall  into  the  error  of  treating  the  Indian  as  a 
grown-up  child.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  found  that  the 
Indian  is  capable  of  understanding  the  reason  for  things  and  that 
the  same  reasons  that  appeal  to  the  average  white  person  are 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Indian. 

What  about  the  issuing  of  patents  in  fee  to  the  Indians  for  their 
lands,  some  one  asks  ? 

As  a  general  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  Government  should  exercise  great  caution.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  better  class  of  Indians  do  not  want  patents  in  fee  for 
their  lands  on  the  same  grounds  that  many  white  people  who  take 
up  homesteads  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  making  of  final  proof 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  land.  Very  few 
Indians  desire  patents  in  fee  to  their  lands  except  in  cases  where 
they  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
who  is  competent  and  who  is  not  competent.  All  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  who  have  received  patents  in  fee  for  their  lands  have  sold 
them  at  goodly  prices  and  many  of  them  have  made  good  use  of 
the  money.  Some  have  squandered  it  within  a  very  short  time, 
but  even  these  are  in  some  respects  better  off  without  their  land, 
for  now  they  realize  they  must  work  or  starve  and  mo^t  of  them 
prefer  to  work.  As  each  reservation  presents  a  different  problem,- 
only  the  man  on  the  ground  can  form  any  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  what  is  best  to  do  in  such  matters  and  each  application  must 
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be  considered  on  its  merits,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  each  case  as  it  comes  before  him. 

After  all,  the  sooner  the  adult  Indians  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  competent  are  placed  upon  their  own  responsibility 
entirely,  both  as  to  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  support 
of  their  families,  as  well  as  the  management  of  their  property,  the 
sooner  will  they  evolve  into  independent,  self-supporting  and  use- 
ful American  citizens.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  It  is  one  of  my  ambitions  to  get  as  many 
Indians  at  work  on  this  business  as  possible.  We  have  now 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  Indians  among  the  five 
thousand  eniployes  of  the  Indian  Service.  Many  of  them  are 
giving  the  finest  kind  of  service,  in  humble  ways,  and  some  are 
rendering  conspicuous  service.  I  will  ask  an  Indian,  Mr.  Peter 
Paquette,  superintendent  of  the  Navajo  School,  Ft.  Defiance,  Ari- 
zona, to  speak  to  you. 


INDIAN  LABOR 

address  of  MR.  PETER  PAQUETTE 

In  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  we  read : 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  This  injunction 
laid  upon  the  first  man  is  the  inheritance  of  us  all.  We  are  given 
strength  and  a  body  well  suited  to  the  performance  of  manual 
labor. 

During  the  centuries  in  which  the  Indians  had  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Hemisphere  their  subsistence  was  obtained 
principally  from  a  natural  supply  of  wild  game  and  no  more  was 
slain  than  was  needed  to  supply  their  immediate  wants  which 
insured  to  the  Indians  a  permanent  supply  of  food  and  raiments, 
as  the  natural  increase  of  the  animals  which  were  hunted  was  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  This  method  of  securing  food  during 
untold  generations  has  inbred  in  the  Indians  a  faith  in  the  maxim 
that  "  The  Lord  will  provide,"  which  has  left  them  in  a  rather 
helpless  state,  as  with  the  advent  of  the  restless,  colonizing  Euro- 
pean and  his  insatiable  desire  to  accumulate  in  quantities  far  and 
away  beyond  his  present  needs  the  game  has  practically  disap- 
peared and  the  Indians  are  taken  unawares,  so  to  speak,  compelled 
to  learn  an  art  of  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing  hitherto.  The 
generation  of  Indians  now  ending  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
adjust  themselves  to  this  necessity.  The  newer  generation  of 
Indians  show  a  much  greater  ease  of  adjustment  to  the  new  order 
and  only  those  who  have  worked  with  them  or  among  them  as 
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I  have  for  many  years  can  fully  comprehend  how  willingly  and 
well  they  perform  their  tasks. 

Traveling  through  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  there 
you  will  find  the  Chippewas,  Oneidas,  Stockbridges  and  Winne- 
bagoes,  in  great  number,  earning  bread  by  working  in  sawmills, 
lumber  camps,  on  the  log  drive,  as  farm  hands,  and  as  guides 
for  tourists,  while  others  are  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  land.  The 
Oneidas  especially  do  a  great  deal  of  farming  for  themselves. 
Passing  on  through  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Idaho  you  will 
find  them  as  herders  and  farm  hands.  In  Washington  and  Oregon 
the  Indians  are  engaged  in  hop-picking,  fruit-picking  and  fishing. 
In  California  you  see  them  weaving  baskets,  engaged  in  farming 
and  fruit  growing.  The  Apaches  and  Mohaves  have  proven  their 
worth  as  laborers  in  helping  to  construct  the  Roosevelt  dam. 

Throughout  the  Southwest  the  fame  of  the  Navajo  Indians 
grows  apace  as  a  worker.  This  tribe  of  Indians  number  between 
25,000  and  30,000,  and  occupy,  with  their  sheep,  goats,  cattle  and 
small  farms,  9,500,000  acres  of  land.  Most  of  the  land  is  com- 
posed of  sandy  wastes,  rocky  mesas  and  mountainous  country 
good  for  grazing  purposes  mostly,  but  with  a  great  quantity  of 
excellent  timber  and  a  number  of  fertile  valleys  upon  which  corn, 
peaches,  wheat,  alfalfa  and  garden  stuff  can  be  raised  when  water 
can  be  had.  The  Navajos  are  a  pastoral  people  and  many  have 
large  bands  of  sheep  and  goats  to  which  they  give  great  care.  It 
seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  Navajo  to  get  a  start  in  sheep, 
and  they  can  be  inspired  with  this  idea  and  induced  to  save  their 
earnings  for  the  purpose. 

When  I  was  on  ♦he  Navajo  reservation  several  years  ago  as 
assistant  to  Superintendent  Perry,  who  was  then  in  charge,  it  was 
a  pleasing  thing  to  note  the  interest  the  school  boys  took  in  the 
matter  of  investing  the  funds  they  had  earned  in  the  beet  fields 
in  getting  a  start  in  the  sheep  industry.  They  might  be  owners 
of  the  flocks  and  herds.  Superintendent  Perry  greatly  encouraged 
this  manner  of  investment  of  their  funds  and  the  boys  and  old 
Indians  became  much  infatuated  with  the  idea,  and  during  the 
three  years  he  was  in  charge  many  of  the  large  boys  purchased 
sheep  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  arranged  with 
their  parents  for  the  care  of  same.  A  similar  policy  is  being  car- 
ried out  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  Navajo  reservation,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
agency  there  lives  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Chee  Dodge,  who 
built  himself  a  beautiful  home  which  he  has  quite  handsomely 
furnislied  at  a  total  cost  to  him  of  over  $7,000.  Besides  this  he 
has  a  ranch  stocked  with  1,000  head  of  cattle,  8,000  sheep,  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  a  deposit  in  the  banks  of  x\lbuquerque  of 
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$40,ooo,  bearing  interest  at  5%.  This  was  all  done  through  his 
own  efforts  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry. 

The  beet  lields  of  Colorado  offer  great  opportunities  for  Indian 
labor,  and  every  year  from  the  different  schools  and  reservations 
some  400  or  500  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen  years  up,  are 
sent  there.  They  receive  pay  for  their  labor  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
cents  per  hour.  They  remain  in  the  beet  fields  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  I  am  told  that  the  work 
they  do  is  excellent. 

At  my  agency  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the  Navajo 
Indians  earned,  freighting  supplies  for  the  Government,  by  work- 
ing on  the  roads  and  otherwise  improving  the  reservation,  some 
$10,000,  and  for  freighting  for  traders  and  others  a  like  sum. 
The  persistency  shown  by  the  Navajo  women  in  weaving  their 
beautiful  blankets  from  native  wools  is  a  proof  of  their  great 
capacity  for  work,  and  from  the  sales  of  these  blankets  they  receive 
over  $250,000  annually. 

To-day  we  have  a  great  number  of  Indians  in  the  Government 
service,  employed  as  clerks,  matrons,  cooks,  teachers,  engineers, 
farmers,  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  and  their  labor  is  equal  to 
the  white  labor  and  in  many  instances  better. 

The  Indian  must  be  educated  to  work  and  he  must  work,  and 
in  work  is  his  only  salvation.  (Applause.)  The  progress  of  the 
Indians  to-day  depends  greatly  upon  the  efficiency  and  sincerity 
of  the  men  sent  among  them  to  administer  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment. These  men  must  be  moral,  brave,  sympathetic  and  tactful. 
With  the  unbounded  faith  that  the  Indian  has  in  "  Washington," 
the  agent  or  superintendent  possessing  these  qualifications  can 
obliterate  in  a  very  short  time  many  of  the  superstititions  which 
hamper  the  Indians  and  retard  their  progress.  Show  them  that 
you  are  interested  in  their  welfare  and  they  will  obey.  They  need 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  wish  to  save  the  amount  already  invested  in  him  we 
must  maintain  the  protective  principle  for  a  time,  as  a  policy  of 
placing  the  Indian  entirely  upon  his  own  dependence  now  would 
undo  the  good  work  already  accomplished.  I  do  not  advocate 
an  extension  of  the  ration  system,  nor  free  gifts  of  any  kind  to 
the  Indian,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  pauperize  him,  but  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  intact  of  several  of  the  reser- 
vations, having  witnessed  many  pitiful  terminations  of  Indians' 
selling  allotments  of  land  held  by  them  in  fee  simple  through 
unwise  recommendation.  Although  the  Indian  shows  signs  of 
advancement,  I  know  he  has  not  developed  the  business  qualities 
necessary  to  maintain  himself  against  the  whites  and  other  races, 
especially  in  the  control  of  property. 
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In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  as  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  Indian  will  work  and  can  work  and  as  the  quality  of  his 
labor  is  very  acceptable  to  employers,  it  seems  that  the  time  has 
come  for  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  being  and  less  as  a  curi- 
osity or  a  remnant  of  a  decadent  race.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Valentine:  The  last  speaker  of  this  morning  is  Mr. 
C.  £.  Kelsey,  special  allotting  a^ent  in  California,  who  will  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  "  Providmg  for  the  California  Indians." 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

address  of  MR.  CHARLES  E.  KELSEY 

One  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Mohonk  Conferences  has  been 
the  assurance  that  the  Indian  question  was  in  a  way  to  be  settled 
and  settled  rightly;  that  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  were 
now  placed  where,  with  the  work  that  was  going  on,  they  would 
become  citizens  in  due  time.  I  think  that  is  true  of  all  the  United 
States  except  part  of  California.  In  California  we  have  a  very 
different  Indian  problem  than  has  arisen  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  days  the  goviernment  of  the  United  States  made 
eighteen  treaties  with  California  Indians,  and  they  provided,  as 
all  the  treaties  did  at  that  time,  that  the  Indians  would  cede  their 
land  to  the  government  for  a  price  and  take  reservations;  the 
treaties  were  not  carried  out,  not  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thereafter  the  Government  abandoned  the  California 
Indians  and  never  after  that  made  any  further  effort  to  acquire 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  Everywhere  else  the  Indian  right 
has  been  cancelled  only  by  payment  therefor;  everywhere  else 
in  the  United  States  the  government  paid  for  the  Indian  right 
of  occupancy,  but  here  in  California  nothing  has  been  paid. 

Some  years  ago,  owing  to  the  agitation  made  by  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  the  Indians  in  Southern  California  were  taken  care  of. 
The  Indians  in  Southern  California  have  land  and  are  in  a  way 
to  have  water;  but  the  Indians  in  Northern  California  are  on  a 
different  plane  and  basis.  The  Government  not  only  took  away 
the  land  from  the  Indians  without  payment,  but  tfie  laws  at  that 
time  and  for  forty  years  after  American  occupation  were  such 
that  no  Indian  could  acquire  a  title  to  land  in  California.  They 
were  placed  so  they  could  not  acquire  even  their  own  homes,  and 
by  the  time  that  forty  years  had  passed  there  were  no  public  lands 
worth  having,  except  in  a  few  remote  cases.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  Indians  there  were  at  that  time  in  California.  The  estimates 
run  all  the  way  from  150,000  to  300,000  or  700,000.     By  tiic 
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census  made  by  me  in  the  last  four  years  there  are  about  18,000 
in  California,  of  which  4,000  are  in  the  southern  part  and  14,000 
in  the  northern.  That  is  a  decrease  in  about  sixty  years  of  over 
ninety  per  cent. 

It  is  our  belief  that  of  the  many  causes  which  concurred  in 
producing  this  decrease  the  greatest  was  the  absorption  by  our 
race  of  the  Indians'  every  means  of  existence,  for  when  the 
Indians  were  deprived  of  their  land,  they  were  also  deprived  of 
the  means  of  making  a  living. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  formed  in  California  an 
Indian  association,  a  branch  of  the  National  Association,  which 
began  the  work  of  looking  after  the  California  Indians,  a  band 
at  a  time  at  first.  Some  six  years  ago  they  began  a  survey  of 
the  field  to  see  how  many  Indians  there  were  and  what  their  con- 
dition was.  We  found  it  a  very  extensive  undertaking,  but  found 
out  about  the  land  and  the  treaties ;  after  fifty-two  years  of  silence 
we  found  the  treaties  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Senate. 

In  our  endeavor  to  benefit  the  Indians  of  Northern  California, 
the  land  question  came  first.  We  found  them  homeless  every- 
where. Of  14,000  in  Northern  California,  only  1,700  were  on 
Indian  reservations.  We  found  about  1,800  allotments  were  made 
under  the  Allotment  Act  of  1891,  and  over  one-half  of  the  allot- 
ments were  worthless.  The  allotting  agents  who  came  from 
Washington  were  not  fully  posted  on  California  conditions,  and 
some  two  hundred  of  those  allotments  were  absolute  desert,  with- 
out water  or  hope  of  water.  Some  six  hundred  more  up  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  located  where  neither  white  man 
nor  Indian  can  live.  We  found  it  a  very  pressing  question  how 
to  adjust  the  allotments,  and  we  hope  to  sell  them  and  buy  land 
which  is  good  for  the  Indians  to  live  on.  When  we  began  the  can- 
vass we  hoped  to  make  the  allotments  from  the  public  domain  for 
a  considerable  number  of  Indians,  but  the  establishment  of  national 
forests  has  taken  practically  every  acre  relied  on  for  the  Indian 
homes.  We  have  about  three  thousand  Indians  resident  within  the 
national  forests  without  title  to  an  acre  of  land.  We  tried  to 
secure  them  title  and  various  plans  were  provided  or  talked  of 
by  which  we  might  give  the  Indians  permits  or  leases,  for  we  can 
not  allot  land  in  the  national  forests.  That  is  one  of  our  problems. 
We  found  that  the  greater  part,  some  10,000  or  12,000  Indians 
of  Northern  California,  were  homeless.  They  were  then  and  arc 
now  in  small  settlements,  which  they  call  "  Rancherias."  These 
rancherias  have  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  Each 
rancheria  has  come  to  its  present  condition  after  being  evicted 
and  ejected  from  one  place  after  another.  It  is  somewhat  sad- 
dening as  well  as  very  interesting  to  come  to  an  Indian  and  have 
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him  tell  you  the  story  of  their  frequent  evictions.  They  are  now 
camped  on  waste  places  and  may  be  ejected  at  any  moment.  That 
was  the  basis  of  our  appeal  to  Congress  four  years  ago  —  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  taken  the  Indian  lands  with- 
out paym^ht  and  had  arranged  the  laws  so  the  Indians  were  not 
able  to  acquire  land,  it  seemed  just  to  us  that  the  Government 
should  provide  some  land  in  place  of  the  land  taken.  We  did  not 
ask  that  they  should  supply  farms,  but  merely  a  place  for  homes. 
We  contended,  as  you  all  know,  as  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
took  a  prominent  part,  that  this  sort  of  arrangement  should  be 
made.  Our  contention  was  successful  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  some  of  the  hopeless,  homeless 
Indians  in  California. 

We  have  had  something  more, —  the  land  question  was  the 
smallest  of  our  troubles.  We  have  had  to  fight  against  the  most 
powerful  adverse  Indian  sentiment  in  California.  You  who  are 
here  cannot  imagine  what  that  sentiment  has  been  in  years  gone 
by.  It  has  been  such  as  to  deny  the  Indian  rights  absolutely.  For 
about  thirty  years  after  California  became  a  state,  no  Indian  was 
entitled  to  sue  in  court,  or  have  his  testimony  taken ;  he  was  made 
a  ward  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  sentiment  has  somewhat 
moderated,  but  even  to-day,  in  the  great  majority  of  California 
counties  it  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  a  white  jury  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  Indian. 

That  prejudice  also  affected  the  schools.  For  many  years  there 
was  not  an  Indian  child  allowed  in  a  white  school,  and  then  there 
were  no  government  schools.  Now  the  government  has  school 
accommodations  for  about  four  hundred  Indian  children  in  North- 
ern California.  In  small  districts,  where  the  schools  would  other- 
wise lapse,  they  have  allowed  the  Indians  to  attend  public  schools 
and  there  are  about  six  hundred  so  attending.  Sixti^  per  cent, 
of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  Northern  California  are 
debarred  from  the  public  schools  to-day  and  are  not  allowed  to 
attend,  though  legally  there  is  no  prohibition ;  the  public  sentiment 
is  such  they  do  not  dare  to  attend.  Possibly,  some  may  not  wish 
to,  but  I  $nd  that  Indian  parents  nowadays  are  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education  for  their  children  and  they  ask  for  schools 
almost  all  over  the  state.  This  public  sentiment  is  not  only  affect- 
ing the  legal  rights  and  schools,  but  the  churches  also.  For  many 
years,  I  presume,  even  up  to  to-day,  the  majority  of  churches 
would  not  think  of  inviting  the  Indian  to  attend  services.  We  have 
in  Northern  California  six  or  eight  missions  established ;  they  were 
established  by  the  National  Association,  or  the  branch  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  dp  not  reach  more  than  two  thousand  of  those  fourteen 
thousand  Indians.    We  have  twelve  thousand  as  absolute  headien 
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in  California  as  exist  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe 
they  are  worse,  because  they  have  absorbed  the  vices  of  civilization 
without  absorbing  anything  else. 

Conditions  in  the  Indian  settlements  are  rather  worse  than  on 
the  reservations.  You  have  heard  from  Doctor  Murphy  some  of 
the  conditions  he  found,  and  he  will  find  it  worse  in  our  California 
rancherias.  They  are  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  white  popu- 
lations because  of  their  insanitary  conditions.  We  hope  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  the  last  two  or 
three  years  will  prove  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  affairs. 
We  have  been  buying  land,  and  have  bought  some  thirty-five 
tracts,  which  have  been  divided  into  small  lots.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  get  land  suflScient  for  them  to  get  a  living,  but  merely  secure 
them  a  home.  We  have  been  very  much  gratified  and  pleased  to 
see  the  way  in  which  they  take  these  allotments  and  plough  every 
acre  of  it.  Every  Indian  wants  to  put  up  a  better,  larger  and 
finer  house  than  he  ever  had  before.  I  might  say  that  among  the 
whites  we  realize  the  more  we  do  for  them  personally,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  feel  grateful.  I  think  the  Indians  are  still  some- 
what uncivilized,  for  they  actually  seem  grateful  for  every  new 
piece  of  land ;  they  have  been  so  long  without  homes  they  appreci- 
ate homes  when  given  to  them. 

We  have  a  problem  of  old  people  in  California  also.  We  have 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  helpless  old  people,  many  blind,  and 
it  is  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  for  them.  We  cannot  help 
tbem  or  reach  the  majority,  yet  what  to  do  we  cannot  say.  The 
Indians  all  ask  for  physicians.  We  have  an  Indian  conference  at 
Mt.  Hermon  each  year,  patterned  somewhat  after  this,  and  each 
year  the  Indians  have  come  forward  with  a  request  for  field 
physicians.  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  is  something  of  that  kind  on 
foot  for  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  I  hope  our  long^ 
suffering  California  Indians  may  have  some  share  in  it,  for  they 
need  it.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman;  We  are  this  evening  to  continue  our  dis- 
cussions of  Indian  Affairs.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  Mr.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  of  the  Yukon  territory,  who 
has  come  a  long  distance,  partly  to  be  at  this  Conference.  He 
will  speak  to  us  on  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  British  America. 

SOME  POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  THE  INDIAN 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA 

remarks  of  MR.  A.  £.  O'MEARA 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  some  points  of  contact 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  respect  to  the  Indians, 
For  we  have  the  same  great  general  problems  to  deal  with  — 
health,  education,  industry. 

Coming  to  the  Yukon  territory,  we  have  there  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  you  have  in  Alaska.  We  have  in  that  vast  terri- 
tory many  scattered  bands  of  Indians,  living  at  immense  distances 
from  one  another,  and  some  of  them  in  such  remote  parts  of  the 
territory  and  with  such  difficulties  of  travel  that  they  seem  almost 
inaccessible.  We  have  these  Indians  coming  and  trading  at  vari- 
ous trading  posts  established  at  centers  upon  the  Yukon  River, 
and  also  in  various  remote  parts  of  the  territory. 

We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
on  behalf  of  the  Yukon  Indians,  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  them 
the  utmost  possible  benefits,  and  we  wish  to  promote  especially  the 
matter  of  medical  help.  We  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to  secure 
more  of  such  help  for  the  Yukon  Indians  and  hope  before  long 
to  secure  a  medical  man  who  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
welfare  of  those  people.  In  these  efforts  we  have  made  along 
the  line  of  education  and  medical  help,  as  well  as  in  other  direc- 
tions, we  have  come  to  one  fundamental  question,  and  that  is,  Have 
the  Indians  any  rights  which  the  Government  should  recognize? 
And  we  find  that  the  decision  of  that  question  will  affect  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  Indians  in  all  these  matters.  We  have  been 
basing  our  efforts  upon  the  principle  of  compensation,  and  we 
find  that  that  principle  has  been  acted  upon  to  a  very  large  extent 
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'  by  the  United  States,  by  Great  Britain,  and  also  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

But  I  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  great  part  of 
Canada,  which  stands  as  a  notable  exception  to  the  application 
of  that  principle,  namely,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
taining about  25,000  Indians.  The  situation  that  faces  us  in  that 
province  to-day  is  very  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  faces  you 
in  the  State  of  California,  about  which  you  heard  this  morning. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  brief  outline  of  that  situation.  Between 
the  years  1850  and  i860  several  treaties  were  made  with  bands 
of  Indians,  under  which  their  right  to  the  land  was  fully  recog- 
nized, and  certain  small  parcels  of  land  on  Vancouver  Island  were 
purchased  from  them.  Between  the  years  i860  and  1870  the 
Government  of  the  then  Colony  of  British  Columbia  adopted  the 
view  that  whatever  they  did  for  the  Indians  was  a  mere  matter 
of  favor  and  of  policy  not  founded  upon  any  right  of  the  Indians 
in  the  land.  And  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  for 
forty  years  acted  upon  that  view  and  upon  that  policy.  In  pur- 
suance of  it,  the  Provincial  Government  has  from  time  to  time 
set  apart  reserves  for  the  Indians,  various  parcels  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  province.  But  the  Indians  claim 'they  have 
never  been  parties  to  the  setting  aside  of  these  reserves.  Their 
claim  is  that  when  the  Government  surveyor  sets  aside  that  reserve, 
he  is  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  larger  territory  which  came  down 
to  them  from  their  forefathers  and  to  which  they  claim  title.  That 
claim  of  the  Indians  has  been  mainly  based  upon  a  royal  procla- 
mation issued  by  King  George  III  in  the  year  1763,  by  which,  as 
the  Indians  claim,  the  far-western  part  of  Canada  is  expressly 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

And  they  have  acted  upon  what  they  believe  regarding  their 
rights.  They  have  during  the  past  spring  presented  to  His 
Majesty  the  King,  and  to  the  Colonial  Office,  a  petition  setting 
fortfi  their  claims  and  asking  that  the  question,  What  are  their 
rights,  be  as  speedily  as  possible  submitted  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  for  determination.  That  action  was 
taken  by  one  tribe  of  Indians  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  tfie  move- 
ment among  the  Indians  has  greatly  grown  in  tiie  last  few  months. 
Last  month  there  was  held  at  the  city  of  Vancouver  a  meeting 
of  Indians  at  which  eighteen  different  tribes  were  represented. 
From  that  meeting  there  was  sent  out  a  strong  declaration  of 
what  thev  believed  to  be  their  rights  and  of  their  desire  to  have 
those  rights  determined. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  spoken  to  you  of  the  claims  of  the 
Government  and  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  I  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  principle  of  compensation  will  be  firmly  estab- 
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lished  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  British  Empire,  for  I  con- 
ceive that  much  good  will  result  from  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  white  people,  we  people  of  the  two  great,  powerful  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  come  to  deal  with  the  Indians,  shall  we  come  to 
them  with  outstretched  hands,  saying,  "  Ir^lian,  this  is  something 
that  we  bring  to  you  and  give  to  you  of  our  mercy  and  of  our 
charity?"  Surely  not.  Should  we  not  rather  come  to  him  and 
say,  "  Brother,  we  bring  to  you  that  justice  and  that  liberty  which 
we  ourselves  love  so  much!*'  And  shall  we  not  by  that  course 
do  a  great  deal  toward  casting  down  the  obstacles  which  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  successfully  educating  the  Indian  people,  and  doing 
for  them  in  every  way  the  best  possible  ?  And  then  a  great  obstacle 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  reaching  them  effectively  by  mis- 
sionary effort  with  the  Gospel  of  Salvation,  will  be  removed,  and  a 
great  blessing  may  be  expected  to  follow.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Morris, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Morris'  subject  is  "  Mission  Work  for 
the  Indians." 

MISSION  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  DR.  S.  L.  MORRIS 

If  I  were  to  speak  upon  the  general  work  of  missions  among  the 
Indians  I  certainly  would  need  much  preparation.  I  assume,  how- 
ever, that  you  wish  merely  a  few  words  as  to  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has  been  carrying  on  work  among  the 
Indians  for  more  than  fifty  years,  confining  their  work  to  the 
civilized  tribes.  I  might  almost  say  that  is  perhaps  one  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  are  civilized  and  Christian  people  —  that 
they  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
work  during  these  fifty  years.  Unfortunately,  during  the  War 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  disrupted  ;  and  as  the  Indian  territory 
naturally  fell  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  all  the  work 
done  among  these  civilized  tribes  at  that  time  was  perhaps  done 
by  our  church.  But  after  the  war  a  large  part  of  this  work  was 
transferred  to  the  northern  church,  so  that  for  some  years  we  have 
been  confining  our  efforts  to  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws. 
At  present  we  have  four  white  missionaries  devoting  all  of  their 
time  to  the  Indians.  There  are  eight  "  full-blood  "  Indian  preach- 
ers who  are  devoting  their  time  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
nineteen  "  full-blood "  Indian  churches  beside  other  churches 
which  are  mixed  and  contain  some  Indians  and  some  whites. 
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There  are  no  vacant  churches  among  the  Indians.  The  vacant 
churches  have  been  the  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  some  sections ;  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  all 
the  churches  supplied.  But  we  have  no  difficulty  of  that  kind 
among  the  Indians.  Whether  our  missionaries  preach  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  can  visit  all  the  churches,  makes  no  difference,  for 
there  is  always  an  Indian  leader  on  hand  ready  to  take  the  Bible 
and  expound  it  in  his  way,  offer  prayer,  lead  the  singing,  and 
they  seem  to  get  as  much  spiritual  enjoyment  out  of  it  as  if  there 
were  a  minister  present;  so  that  all  of  our  churches  are  open 
ordinarily  every  Sabbath.  We  have  at  present  about  700  com- 
municants among  them.  The  number  has  not  grown  much  in  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases are  carrying  away  the  Indians  —  and  as  the  Indian  popu- 
lation is  not  increasing  we  could  not  expect  there  would  be  much 
increase  in  membership  among  the  Indians.  I  heard  the  Rev. 
Silas  Bacon,  a  full-blood  Indian  preacher,  giving  an  explanation 
on  one  occasion  why  there  was  no  increase,  or  rather  an  explana- 
tion why  the  money  spent  on  Indian  missions  did  not  produce 
larger  results.  In  passing,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Silas 
Bacon,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw  Indian,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  this  country  has  ever  produced.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  place  that  man  in  integrity,  honor  and  in  Christian  character 
against  any  man  I  ever  knew.  It  was  in  the  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Presbytery,  when  some  one  raised  the  question  why  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  Indian  missions  did  not  show  larger  results, 
he  replied  in  very  eloquent  language  and  said,  "  If  you  will  come 
with  me  to  yonder  cemetery  I  will  show  you  hundreds  of  graves 
filled  with  the  sainted  dead.  I  will  show  you  where  the  money 
has  gone  that  has  been  expended  upon  Indian  missions.  Now," 
said  he,  "  was  the  money  wasted  that  filled  those  graves  with 
Christian  people  rather  than  heathen?"  If  the  church  on  earth 
cannot  give  a  good  account  of  ks  Indian  missions  from  the  stand- 
point of  numbers,  surely  the  church  in  Heaven  can.  "  The  Lord 
shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  bom 
there!" 

Now,  we  are  not  only  carrying  on  mission  work  in  this  way, 
having  churches  and  preaching  among  the  Indians,  but  we  have 
been  for  many  years,  carrying  on  mission  schools  for  them,  pri- 
mary schools  and  even  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  Out  of  these 
schools  have  come  some  of  the  finest  characters  that  are  among 
the  Indians  to-day.  Nearly  all  of  our  Indian  preachers  were  edu- 
cated in  these  schools.  I  suppose  many  in  this  audience  know 
of  Frank  Wright,  the  Indian  preacher,  a  remarkable  evangelist. 
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sought  all  over  this  country  —  and  Frank  Wright,  I  say,  is  the 
product  of  our  Indian  schools. 

Rev.  Silas  Bacon,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  undertook  to  develop 
one  of  our  Indian  schools  —  the  Goodland  School  —  into  an 
industrial  school  and  orphanage.  I  assisted  him  with  money  to 
enable  him  to  start.  He  donated  twenty  acres  of  land  allotted 
him  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  secured  about  eighty 
acres  from  other  Indian  friends.  There  he  ha3  erected  buildings, 
which,  have  cost,  I  suppose,  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  has  quite  a  flourishing  school.  So  long  as  he  had  no 
attractive  accommodations  for  these  children,  certain  parties  have 
been  sending  their  children  elsewhere ;  but  as  soon  as  he  erected 
these  fine  buildings,  the  Indians  who  had  property,  the  more 
wealthy  ones,  wanted  to  send  thcfir  children  to  him,  but  he  declined 
to  receive  them  and  said,  "  You  have  been  sending  them  elsewhere 
and  I  intend  to  make  this  a  school  for  the  poor  Indians  who  cannot 
go  elsewhere."  He  being  a  member  of  the  Choctaw  Legislature, 
persuaded  his  legislature  to  ask  Congress  to  give  him  640  acres 
of  land,  a  mile  square,  for  the  support  of  this  school.  Congress 
passed  the  bill  and  at  some  expense  he  located  his  land;  but  it 
seems  that  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  was  defective  and  he  could 
not  get  possession.  In  the  meantime  other  people  filed  on  his 
land  and  he  lost  it.  Then  some  of  his  friends  went  to  Congress 
and  a  bill  was  passed  which  attempted  to  correct  the  defect.  That 
was  two  years  ago,  but  that  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Bacon  has  located  more  land, 
at  some  expense,  but  I  fear  before  he  can  get  possession  some- 
body else  will  "  file  "  on  it  and  he,  perhaps,  will  lose  it  again.  The 
man  is  impoverishing  himself  because  he  will  turn  oflE  no  Indian 
child.  The  representatives  of  the  Government  pay  him  a  certain 
amount  for  the  board  of  children.  There  are  eighty  boarding 
there  now  —  but  if  a  hundred  were  to  go  he  would  not  refuse  them 
or  turn  them  off,  but  keep  them  for  the  money  given  him  fofr 
eighty.  He  hesitates  at  no  sacrifice  and  recently  sold  twenty  acres 
of  his  own  land  to  help  the  running  expenses  of  the  school. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  other  work,  but  my  time  is  up. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  again  on  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  an  introduction  of  one  of 
his  officials. 

Mr.  Valentine:  Two  years  ago. I  was  at  Haskell  Institute  for 
one  day,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  Haskell.   But  Mr.  H.  6. 
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Peairs,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  rendered  eflScient  service  as 
superintendent  there.  I  have  asked  him  to-night  to  speak  shortly 
on  the  subject  of  results,  and  then  to  introduce  to  you  in  the  flesh 
a  result  of  Haskell. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  H.  B.  PEAIRS 

The  subject  assigned  —  Results  —  I  want  to  refer  to  again 
because  of  the  fact  that  last  summer  in  June  Haskell  Institute 
held  its  quarter  centennial  reunion.  As  was  well  said  this  morn- 
ing, every  institution  should  be  judged  by  the  results,  by  the  prod- 
uct, by  the  young  people  who  go  out  and  the  work  they  do.  There- 
fore, we  tiiougfat  it  was  worth  while  to  gather  together  the  results 
of  the  twenty-five  years'  work  of  Haskell  Institute,  because  we 
fdt  it  would  not  only  be  of  value  to  Haskell  Institute,  but  to 
Indian  education  in  general,  because  what  was  true  of  Haskell 
Institute  was  true  in  a  very  large  degree  of  every  other  Indian 
school.  I  have  time  to  teU  you  only  a  few  things  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  these  results. 

In  a  statistical  way  we  found  there  had  been  enrolled  in  that 
institution  approximately  5,400  students.  Of  that  number  only 
the  small  number  of  400  had  remained  long  enough  to  complete 
any  course  and  graduate  from  the  institution.  We  prepared  a 
series  of  questions,  asking  the  pupils  who  had  gone  out  from  the 
institution  what  they  were  doing,  how  they  were  living,  a  great 
many  questions  which  are  of  vital  importance,  but  I  cannot  stop 
to  give  them.  We  sent  out  these  circulars  to  more  than  2/xx) 
students  who  had  been  in  that  institution,  and  we  received  in' reply 
something  like  1,600  reports  and  many  more  letters.  I  can  tell 
you  little  of  what  was  in  those  reports,  or  any  here  this  evening. 
But  one  thing  pleased  us  very  ^eatly.  We  held  our  reunion  in 
June,  a  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  we  had  present  during  the 
week  approximately  250  of  the  former  students  of  the  institution. 
We  had  literally  hundreds  of  letters  from  students  who  had  been 
in  the  school,  saying,  ''It  is  harvest  time;  it  is  a  busy  season, 
and  we  are  at  work  and  cannot  possibly  come."  That  was  the 
tone  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  An  investigation 
proved  that  to  be  true.  What  more  could  we  ask  ?  We  located 
every  graduate  of  the  institution  —  approximately  400  of  them  — 
and  we  got  definite  information  that  90  per  cent.,  or  a  little  better, 
are  graded  as  good.  Please  remember  these  are  graduates  from  a 
grammar  school  because  we  have  no  higher  work  in  the  Indian 
schools.    Ninety  per  cent,  did  excellent  work.    Many  arc  on  theif 
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farms,  many  in  the  shop,  a  large  number  are  employed  in  Govern- 
ment service,  in  the  schools,  and  at  the  agencies  throughout  tlie 
country  and  practically  all,  as  I  have  said,  make  good  records.  We 
felt  well  repaid  for  our  effort  to  gather  up  the  results  and  to  really 
determine  what  the  institution  had  accomplished  during  these 
twenty-five  years  of  work.  There  was  discouragement,  in  some 
instances,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  encourage- 
ment than  of  discouragement,  and  we  felt  that  the  reunion  was  a 
great  success.  We  established  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of 
graduates  and  a  large  number  of  undergraduates  with  whom  we 
had  corresponded  were  building  homes  and  doing  well  in  those 
homes  —  not  only  doing  well  in  the  matter  of  amassing  property 
and  making  money,  but  in  building  homes  and  taking  their  places 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

I  want  to  give  just  one  concrete  illustration  of  what  we  discov- 
ered. We  took  a  group  of  fifty  former  Haskell  students,  followed 
their  careers  and  to  our  astonishment  found  that  fifty  of  them 
earned  $50,000  a  year,  or  an  average  of  $1,000  each;  some  as 
stock  raisers,  some  in  the  Government  service,  some  in  business, 
and  in  all  lines  of  work.  However,  do  not  believe  simply  making 
money  marks  their  greatest  success,  for  as  we  followed  them  into 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  we  found  they  were  making 
good,  successful  homes,  and  as  citizens  were  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  in  their  communities.  One  of  our  graduates,  who 
came  to  us  as  a  mere  boy,  finished  the  business  course,  started  in 
business  as  an  assistant  clerk  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  has  been  pro- 
moted from  one  position  to  another  until  to-day  he  is  the  head 
clerk  of  the  Pitcher  Lead  Company  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  receiving  a 
salary  of  $200  per  month.  Many  such  successful  boys  and  girls 
have  gone  out  from  this  school.  But  I  will  not  mention  more 
this  evening,  except  to  bring  to  you  a  real  live  issue,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  results  of  what  these  schools  are  doing.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  schools  possibly  are  not  accomplishing  the  work 
for  which  they  were  established.  I  want  to  say  to  you  the  reunion 
of  Haskell  proved  beyond  question  they  are  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  established. 

We  have  here  to-night  a  young  man  who  was  a  student  of  Has- 
kell Institute.  He  came  to  us  in  1890,  was  a  student  for  four 
years,  graduating  from  the  industrial  department,  and  then  was 
employed  in  that  department.  At  the  end  of  his  six  years  he 
went  out  into  business  for  himself.  When  searching  for  results 
this  last  year,  we  found  that  he  was  situated  in  business  in  Tra- 
verse City,  Mich.,  and  was  making  a  great  success  of  his  business 
as  a  tailor,  making  from  $8  to  $10  per  working  day  throughout 
the  year.    After  he  had  been  home  a  little  while  from  Haskell 
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Institute,  he  invited  one  of  our  girl  graduates  to  go  with  him 
and  establish  a  home.  This  they  did.  They  have  built,  own  and 
maintain  a  beautiful  home,  are  members  of  the  white  church  and 
are  a  factor  for  the  best  in  the  community.  I  want  to  introduce 
to  you  to-night  Mr.  Robert  D.  Agosa,  of  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

AN  INDIAN'S  CAREER 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  R.  D.  AGOSA 

Not  being  gifted  in  public  speaking,  I  think  I  shall  only  be  able 
to  interest  you  by  a  short  story,  based  upon  my  own  recollection 
and  experience ;  but  at  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  enjoying  myself  with  you. 

My  ancestors  and  myself  belong  to  a  race  that  has  been  of  vital 
importance  and  interest  to  the  United  States,  since  that  Govern- 
ment began.  We  were  a  nation  upon  American  soil, —  many  peo- 
ple of  different  tribes, —  no  two  tribes  speaking  the  same  language. 
I  am  from  the  lineage  of  two  tribes,  the  Ottawas  and  the  Chip- 
pewas,  and  the  chiefs  of  these  people  for  three  generations  corre- 
spond in  rank  to  men  of  the  highest  positions  in  governments  of 
the  white  race.  At  present  we  are  very  few  in  number.  As  for 
myself,  there  is  no  white  blood  in  my  veins. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  the  country 
in  which  I  was  raised ;  it  is  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  of  Lake 
Michigan,  known  as  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Northport  Village, 
which  country  is  now  becoming  noted  for  its  fine  fruits,  beautiful 
summer  resorts  and  rapid  progress.  The  little  settlement  in 
which  I  then  lived  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  families,  located 
on  this  beautiful  shore,  and  our  occupation  was  cultivating  small 
farms,  and  working  on  odd  jobs  for  settlers.  About  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  where  I  lived  a  district  school  was  estab- 
lished. I  well  remember  when  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
my  father  told  me  one  morning  that  I  must  go  to  this  school. 
I  dreaded  to  go  alone,  especially  as  I  must  pass  through  a  dense 
wood,  and  although  but  a  short  distance,  it  seemed  a  very  long 
way  to  me.  Spmehow  I  managed  to  get  to  the  school  grounds, 
and  my  next  trial  was  to  go  into  the  school  house.  It  was  a. 
school  for  white  children,  and  I  was  very  bashful,  and  besides 
could  not  speak  one  word  of  English.  Finally  my  trembling 
legs  took  me  inside  the  building,  and  I  really  began  my  school 
life.  Of  course  the  trip  and  the  work  became  easier  as  the  days 
went  by,  and  I  continued  to  attend  this  schooUuntil  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  then  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
work  to  earn  something  for  clothing  and  books  if  I  would  have 
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them.    After  getting  employment  I  neglected  for  so  long  to  go 
back  that  weeks  and  months  became  years,  and  then  I  found  that 
I   was   too   big  to  go  to   the   district   school.      At   that  time 
I  knew  nothing  of  Government  schools,  and  only  learned  of  such 
institutions  by  being  present  at  Athens,  in  southern  Michigan, 
where  the  Indians  held  three  great  meetings,  called  camp  meet- 
ings.   Here  I  met  the  man  who  told  me  of  the  great  Government 
school,  Haskell  Institute,  in  Kansas.     Upon  being  told  of  this 
great  opportunity  where  I  could  get  an  education  free,  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  as  I  was  not  used  to  having  the  Government 
spend  money  on  me.     After  thanking  him  for  the  information 
I  told  him  I  would  accept  that  chance,  and  he  said  to  see  him 
again  in  a  few  hours.    After  three  or  four  hours  he  showed  me 
an  answer  received  by  telegram  that  the  Superintendent  from 
Haskell  was  coming.    I  was  very  anxious  for  the  day  to  arrive 
and  to  learn  my  fate.    I  was  right  there  waiting  for  his  arrival 
when,  before  my  eyes,  appeared  a  tall  and  noble  man,  who  soon 
won  my  confidence  by  his  cordial  manner  and  kind  words.     I 
took  my  first  opportunity  to  tell  him  I  wished  to  attend  his 
school,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  promising  to  aid  him  to  get  other 
pupils,  I  had  obtained  his  promise  to  visit  Northport  and  hold 
a  meeting  there  at  the  Mission  Church.    In  order  to  get  a  proper 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  I  used  a  little  strategy.     I  told  my 
people  that  a  white  man  from  JVashington,  D.  C.,  wanted  to 
speak  to  them,  and  I  knew  they  would  come  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  news  from  that  great  city,  for  the  reason  that  the  treaty 
made  in  1836  with  the  great  father, 'Andrew  Jackson,  had  never 
been  fulfilled  as  they  understood  it.    At  any  rate,  they  all  turned 
out,  and  when  Mr.  Meserve  went  to  Northport  the  people  were 
ready  to  listen  to  him.    The  church  was  filled,  and  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  there  of  hearing  him  tell  of  a  school  for  Indian  boys  and 
girls,  where  they  could  be  educated  and  also  learn  trades  of  any 
any  kind, —  in  fact  be  taught  everything  to  make  them  good  and 
industrious  and  useful  men  and  women.   So  well  did  he  represent 
the  good  work  that  he  had  more  pupils  enrolled  for  his  school  than 
he  could  accommodate.  I  remember  particularly  that  I  had  been  so 
busy  I  had  not  told  my  parents  of  my  plans  to  go  to  Haskell,  and 
they  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  meeting  to  hear  my  name  given 
out  as  one  of  the  pupils.     Upon  returning:  home  I  found  my 
mother  greatly  worried,  because  she  thought  I  was  going  away 
where  she  would  never  see  me  again;  but  I  explained  it  all  to 
her  so  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  willingly  gave  her  consent  for 
me  to  go.    I  hastily  prepared  along  with  others  who  were  going, 
and  shortly  started  for  Haskell  Institute  in  company  with  nine- 
teen other  boys  and  girls.    In  fact  the  good  Mr.  Meserve  put  the 
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others  in  my  charge,  although  I  needed  the  guidance  as  well  as 
they.  I  clearly  remember  the  October  morning  when  we  left  the 
beautiful  shores  of  our  native  country.  It  seemed  as  though 
nature  was  dressed  in  her  most  beautiful  garb.  The  end  of  the 
season  in  Northport  was  at  hand  and  the  frost  and  the  autumn 
sun  had  turned  the  leaves  to  many  hues,  and  all  the  woods  and 
shores  were  aflame  with  red,  purple  and  gold,  intermixed  with 
evergreen,  and  these  were  doubled  and  trebled  in  the  surface  of 
the  clear  water  of  the  bay  and  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and 
the  waves  upon  the  shores  seemed  bidding  us  good-bye.  In 
fact  it  was  not  simply  the  end  of  the  season  at  our  homes,  but 
it  was  the  end  of  a  very  marked  period  in  our  lives, —  the  end 
of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new, — ^and  we  went  down 
to  the  great  Indian  school  and  arrived  there  tired,  but  without 
mishap,  and  filled  with  wonderment  and  joy.     (Applause.) 

As  a  rule  at  Haskell  Institute,  each  one  chooses  his  trade, 
but  there  were  so  many  in  each  place  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
up  the  work  of  a  tailor,  although  that  was  not  my  first  choice, 
but  I  went  to  work,  studying  and  learning  the  best  I  could. 
After  being  in  this  training  for  about  one  and  one-half  years 
I  was  very  much  surprised  by  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
tailor  shop  and  enrolled  as  a  government  employee,  in  which 
capacity  I  there  remained  until  leaving  for  other  localities. 

One  matter  I  desire  to  mention  as  showing  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Meserve,  our  Superintendent.  During  my  first  year  I  had 
a  serious  case  of  homesickness,  and  told  him  I  thought  I  should 
leave.  It  was  then  in  the  early  winter,  and  he  said  I  had  better 
stay  until  spring;  that  if  I  should  stay  till  spring  he  could  pay 
my  way  home,  but  if  I  should  go  now  in  the  early  winter  I  must 
pay  my  own  way.  So  I  decided  to  stay,  and  when  spring  came 
he  came  to  me  one  day  and  said  "  Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  go," 
but  then  I  thought  so  much  of  the  school  that  I  would  not  leave 
at  all,  and  he  only  smiled  and  said  he  was  glad  I  felt  that  way. 

To  go  back  to  my  story :  While  in  this  school  I  found  myself 
often  thinking  aibout  having  a  place  and  a  shop  and  a  business 
all  of  my  own,  and  I  also  seemed  to  feel  the  lack  of  someone  to 
help  me  with  my  life's  work.  It  turned  out  that  I  found  a  young 
woman  of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  was  also  a  student  at  Has- 
kell, and  was  able  to  convince  her  that  we  should  work  on  to- 
gether, so  we  were  shortly  married  and  have  worked  hand  in 
hand  since  that  time.  My  first  shop  was  opened  at  Northport, 
Mich.,  on  my  own  account,  and  I  stayed  there  some  years  and 
then  went  to  Traverse  City,  and  it  is  there  that  my  wife  and  my- 
self have  earned  and  now  own  a  comfortable  home,  and  have  a 
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good  business,  all  established  by  the  work  of  our  hands.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  in  all  that  I  am  stating  to  you  is  this. 
It  is  not  myself  that  has  accomplished  this  much.  I  could  have 
done  practically  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  the  Government 
School,  and  more  than  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  influence 
in  my  life  has  been  the  deep  regard  that  I  have  for  Hon.  Chas. 
F.  Meserve,  my  former  Superintendent.  I  know  when  he  left 
the  Institute,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  had  gone  out  of  my 
day,  and  I  did  not  care  to  remain  much  longer.  Still  through 
all  these  years  I  am  living  and  trying  to  live  in  a  way  that  will 
be  an  honor  to  the  school  and  Government  which  had  done  so 
much  for  me.  (Applause.)  We  all  know  there  are  some  mis- 
takes and  some  wrongs  that  should  be  righted,  but  the  tendency 
of  these  schools  is  to  give  us  a  chance  to  climb  up  and  to  stand 
on  better  ground  and  to  do  better  things.  In  this  regard  I  can 
think  of  some  of  these  who  went  away  to  school  when  I  did. 
Some  have  gone  out  for  themselves  and  they  are  doing  good  work 
to-day.  Some  others  have  dropped  back  into  their  old  life.  If 
I  might  suggest  one  thing  it  will  be  this:  that  when  students 
have  been  to  these  schools,  when  they  leave,  some  super- 
vision, some  care  and  oversight  should  be  given  them  to  get 
them  into  proper  lines  of  work  and  keep  them  there  for  a  little 
time,  so  that  they  will  not  drift  back  into  common  labors,  and 
simply  doing  odd  jobs  instead  of  working  for  themselves.  I  can 
think  ot  much  that  I  would  like  to  say,  but  my  words  are  few. 
I  can  only  say  I  am  glad  and  that  I  wish  to  thank  you  all. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  Wasn't  that  a  fine  touch  that  Mr.  Agosa  gave 
us  describing  that  autumn  scene?  That  is  typical  of  Indians; 
they  can  do  that.  I  have  heard  similar  speeches  by  them  in 
Washington.    That  is  the  real  Indian. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Miss 
Anna  C.  Egan.  Miss  Egan  will  speak  of  the  conditions  on  the 
Yuma  Reservation,  of  which  she  is  Superintendent. 

CONDITIONS  ON  THE  YUMA  RESERVATION 

REMARKS    OF    MISS    ANNA    C.    EGAN 

Before  speaking  of  my  own  little  problems,  I  am  impressed 
to  say  this.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Meserve,  Mr.  Peairs  and 
myself  were  employed  together  at  Haskell,  and  I  don't  believe 
in  our  most  optimistic  hours,  we  ever  thought  that  in  twenty 
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years  we  would  see  such  a  result  as  Mr.  Agosa  whom  you  have 
just  heard ;  and  there  are  many  such  as  Mr.  Peairs  has  told  you. 

Now  as  to  my  problem.  I  have  the  immediate  supervision  of 
between  500  and  600  Yuma  Indians  and  they  are  a  primitive  lot 
of  people.  When  I  took  charge  of  them  a  year  ago  last  January, 
allotment  was  then  imminent  as  it  is  now,  and  Congress  had  de- 
cided that  five  acres  would  be  given  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child,  as  their  share  of  the  reservation.  That  seemed  settled. 
And  so  believing  that  it  was  settled,  I  have  been  making  all  my 
own  little  plans  as  to  how  best  I  may  assist  my  people  in  this 
great  change  that  is  coming  to  them — sl  change  to  which  they 
do  not  take  at  all  kindly.  I  have  had  many  plans.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  it  looks  as  though  I  would  have  to  change  them, 
because  the  Indians  themselves,  to  a  man  and  to  a  woman,  feel 
that  they  are  being  most  unjustly  treated  in  receiving  but  five 
acres  of  their  reservation.  They  are  asking  for  ten.  They  have 
many  friends  throughout  the  country,  who  are  agitating  giving 
them  ten  acres  each.  It  is  a  new  condition  ^  for  me  to  face.  I 
had  thought  out  the  five-acre  proposition,  but  ten  acres  will 
change  my  plans. 

The  Yuma  Reservation  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
California  on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  As  you  all 
know  the  valley  of  that  portion  of  the  country  is  considered,  after 
the  Nile,  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world ;  so  that  the  small 
acreage  would,  after  all,  have  meant  a  good  deal  to  those  people, 
because  they  could  use  every  bit  of  it,  and  I  had  hoped  that  with 
a  small  acreage  the  system  of  leasing  would  not  be  permitted  and 
that  we  could  be  sure  of  our  people  working  it,  and  so  retaining 
and  making  homes  for  themselves.  The  ten-acre  proposition 
changes  that.  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  manage 
that  much  land  at  present  because  of  their  primitive  condition 
and  inexperience,  and  probably  if  it  is  granted  to  them,  we  will 
have  to  permit  them  to  lease. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  injustice  done  to  my  little 
family.  If  it  is  best  for  them  to  have  the  ten  acres,  if  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  justice,  I  say,  let  them  have  it,  and  we  will  work  out 
the  other  conditions  later  on.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  Yuma  Indian  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
prepared  to  take  up  farming.  He  is  entirely  unfitted  for  it  and 
probably,  after  all,  the  leasing  of  a  portion  of  the  land  and 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  element  that  will 
come  into  the  country  will  give  him  the  training:  that  he  needs. 

Now  the  land  question  is  not  our  only  problem.  The  question 
of  health  is  really  paramount.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is 
folly  to  go  on  educating  our  Indians  and  also  folly  to  be  allotting 
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visiting  Indian  schools  and  reservations  in  the  southwest.  While 
he  had  not  expected  to  speak,  the  Business  Committee  have  re- 
quested him  to  present  informally  some  of  the  impressions  gained 
on  that  tour. 

INDIAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Indians  of  the  Navajo  Desert,  and  at 
Other  Reservations 

remarks  of  hon.  merrill  e.  gates 

I  should  have  liked  to  listen  with  you  to  fuller  details  of  the 
incidents  referred  to  by  Miss  Egan.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer 
to  many  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  which 
prove  abundantly  the  success  of  many  Indians  in  making  money 
and  in  using  their  property  wisely.  For  instance,  I  was  told  by 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Washington  that  a  business  man,  a  banker 
I  believe,  of  Tacoma,  had  recently  said  to  him :  "  Some  years 
since,  three  of  us  wished  to  buy  a  piece  of  real  estate  worth  about 
$300,000.  We  decided  to  buy  it  together,  as  equal  owners;  but 
for  several  reasons  it  was  deemed  by  us  all  desirable  that  the 
title  to  the  property  should  be  kept  in  the  name  of  one  person. 
One  of  the  three  equal  partners  who  bought  it,  was  an  Indian, 
a  graduate  of  the  Chemawa  School  at  Salem,  Oregon.  We  all 
preferred  to  have  the  title  stand  in  his  name;  and  for  several 
years  that  property,  worth  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
has  been  in  his  name;  the  accounting  has  been  promptly  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  other  two  of  us  feel  safer  that  if  we  held  it  our- 
selves." 

But  why  is  it  that  in  our  conferences  we  seem  so  inevitably 
drawn  to  the  property  test,  as  a  test  of  the  civilization  of  Indians, 
and  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  for  them  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  can- 
not get  away  from  the  consideration  of  property,  whenever  we 
touch  the  Indian  problem?  We  began  here,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  with  the  consideration  of  property  in  land  as  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  dealing  with  Indians.  As  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion began  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  public  lands,  the  question 
of  property  rights  in  waier,  and  of  the  ownership  of  water-supply 
and  water-power,  began  to  confront  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  determining  the  rights  of  Indians  and  in  securing:  to 
them  what  should  be  their  own  property.  I  remember  how 
keenly  the  growing  insistence  upon  property  in  water-rights  was 
forced  home  upon  me,  t^n  years  ago,  in  California.  I  had  been 
in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  I^s  Angeles:  through  the  courtesy  of  the  University 
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Club  I  was  a  guest  at  a  reception  where  many  were  introduced 
to  me;  one  exceptionally  venerable  gentlement  had  repeatedly 
sought  a  private  interview,  and  I  had  said  to  myself,  '^Good! 
Here  is  a  man,  who  judging  by  his  look,  his  venerable  white 
locks  and  beard,  and  his  clerical  dress,  is  evidently  interested  in 
the  best  side  of  the  Indian  problem.  I  shall  have  help  from  him." 
When  most  of  the  guests  had  gone,  he  button-holed  me  eagerly, 
and  drawing  me  aside  said :  **  There  are  300  Indians  up  here  a 
few  miles  away,  on  a  tract  of  land  that  I  bought  ten  years  ago. 
The  only  springs  of  water  in  all  that  section  are  on  that  land, 
and  the  Indians  are  close  to  the  springs  and  the  stream.  /  want 
those  Indians  put  off  that  land!  That  is  my  land!  I  have  the 
title  to  that  land,  and  I  want  it,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  with  the 
water,  too!" 

".Why,  those  Indians,"  said  I,  "have  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
on  that  land*  generation  after  generation.  It  has  always  been 
Indian  land !  "  "  That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  got  the  title  to  that  property ;  water  has  come  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  here ;  and  I  want  the  Indians  put  off ! " 

For  a  generation  we  have  been  trying  to  deal  justly  with  the 
Indians  in  the  matter  of  property  in  land ;  for  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  been  trying  to  deal  justly  with  Indians  in  the  matter  of 
property  in  water-rights,  although  their  vested  rights  have  not 
always  been  respected  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  fear  to  consider  the  property  test 
(and  I  am  not  wandering  from  my  theme  in  thus  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  property),  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  of 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians  and  fitting  them  for 
citizenship,  when  we  get  at  the  heart  of  it,  is  the  problem  of  a 
man's  personality,  of  how  personality  is  to  be  reached,  developed 
and  strengthened  by  the  recognition  and  the  use  of  property, 
as  a  person  lives  in  social  relations  with  other  persons.  Prop- 
erty rightly  considered  is  indeed  a  sacred  thing — not  because 
money  means  nobility  of  character,  and  not  because  the  richest 
persons  are  by  any  means  presumably  the  best  persons ;  but  be- 
cause a  man's  property  in  material  things,  and  the  use  he  makes 
of  that  property,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  essence  of  his  per- 
sonality. The  essence  of  personality  is  three-fold,  self-conscious 
being,  self-directed  intelligence,  and  self-determined  activity. 
And  when  the  thinking  man  reaches  out  for  relations  with  others 
in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live,  the  material  thing  which 
he  makes  his  own — ^his  "property" — is  in  a  very  true  sense  a 
part  of  himself —  of  his  means  of  self-expression  and  of  his  power 
to  influence  others  through  his  intelligence  and  will,  as  shown  in 
the  use  of  his  property.    A  man's  property  is  his  "  will  objecti- 


fied  '' — his  will  going  outside  itself  and  laying  hold  of  its  environ- 
ment, to  make  different  things  a  part  of  himself.  When  you 
are  willing  to  spend  labor,  time,  effort  of  the  intellect  and  will, 
for  anything  outside  yourself,  you  exteriorize  your  will,  you 
put  your  thinking  and  willing  into  the  material  things  which  you 
make  your  own  property.  The  Latin  derivation  of  property — 
the  things  which  are  nearest  your  very  self,  and  into  which  your 
will  and  power  of  management  enter  so  that  these  things  are 
"  next  you"  are  your  "  very  own  " — ^peculiarly  yours ; —  gives 
us  the  idea.  Your  own  intelligence,  feeling  and  will  permeate 
your  property  when  you  really  own  it  and  use  it.  A  man's  prop- 
erty is  thus  seen  to  be  as  a  part  of  his  personality,  as  that  unseen 
personality  manifests  itself  to  his  fellowman  through  what  it 
does.  The  mere  power  to  amass  money,  irrespective  of  the  use 
made  of  the  money  is  nothing.  In  these  years  of  commercialism, 
when  wealth  is  too  generally  worshiped  and  ideals  of  success  are 
too  often  limited  to  thoughts  of  money-getting,  we  do  well  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air  of  larger,  higher  views  of  life  and  of  success. 
It  is  well  to  remember  the  words  of  the  amiable  French  cynic 
who  said,  "Yon  can  tell  what  the  good  God  thinks  of  money 
by  the  kind  of  men  he  lets  make  it !  "  It  is  also  true  that  you  can 
tell  what  God  is  making  of  a  man — and  that  means  what  a  man  is 
making  of  himself,  in  God's  world  and  under  the  operation  of 
God's  Will — you  can  tell  what  God  is  making  of  a  man,  by  the 
use  that  man  makes  of  his  money,  of  his  property. 

In  all  our  efforts  to  get  at  the  Indians,  lifting  them  from 
savagery  to  Christian  civilization,  we  have  to  recognize  first  of 
all  the  primary  law  of  self-support,  of  the  duty  for  all  of  intel- 
ligent labor.  Then  we  must  consider  how  best  to  draw  them 
out  of  a  scheme  of  life  which  is  based  on  community-ownership 
and  common  use  of  land,  without  individual  ownership  or  pro- 
prietorship. The  occupancy  and  use  of  land  "  in  common," 
allies  our  Indian  tribes  to  the  Russian  village-community  where 
so  many  things  are  held  and  done  "  in  common,"  and  where  the 
land  is  always  held  "  in  common."  Before  we  can  make  of  our 
Indians  intelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  to  give  them  a  clearer  conception  of  right  family  relations. 
Personality  has  to  be  strengthend  and  developed  by  making  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife  more  permanent  and  tender. 
The  conception  of  the  family,  two  parents  with  their  children, 
as  an  entity  and  a  social  unit,  in  some  tribes  has  to  be  created, 
and  in  all  the  tribes  has  to  be  fostered  and  strengthened.  The 
old  conception  of  community  ownership — the  old  disposition  to 
give  away  all  one's  property  recklessly,  relying  blandly  on  the 
disposition  of  all  the  others  in  the  community  to  give  away  their 
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property,  in  like  manner  has  to  be  checked,  before  use  of  property 
can  do  its  work  in  building  up  stronger  personalities. 

In  our  first  attempts  to  lead  the  North  American  Indians 
toward  our  ideals,  we  could  not  get  at  the  person  because  of 
isolated  tribal  life  on  reservations,  and  the  communistic  ideals 
of  land  and  property.  We  met  the  further  difficulty  that  their  so- 
called  "tribal  Government"  prevented  our  reaching  the  indi- 
vidual Indian  in  his  personality  by  the  processes  of  law,  or  by 
any  true  conception  of  the  reign  of  law.  When  these  confer- 
ences began,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  you  could  not  get  at  the 
real  Indians  because  most  of  them  were  on  reservations,  shut 
away  from  our  American  ideals  by  their  own  tribal,  communistic 
life,  and  you  could  not  reach  their  personality  to  develop  it. 
Christian  missionaries  had  begun  to  break  their  way  into  tl^e 
reservations.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  had  begun  to  do  what 
is  its  greatest  work — ^to  reach  the  individual  spirit,  to  enlighten 
it,  quicken  it,  and  to  direct  to  purity  and  higher  living  the  indi- 
vidual, and  thus  to  strengthen  personality. 

Most  of  the  great  Indian  reservations  have  been  gradually 
diminished  or  broken  up;  the  land  problem,  vast  as  are  still  its 
difficulties,  is  beginning  to  get  itself  out  of  the  way.  But  every 
thoughtful  man  who  approaches  the  problem  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  social  philosopher  or  of  the  political 
economist  is  driven  at  times  to  say,  with  that  grim  old  Man  of 
Iron,  yet  of  tender  Christian  heart,  who  by  his  school-work  and 
his  personal  influence  has  forged  rather  more  of  Indian  man- 
hood than  has  any  other  man  who  has  ever  been  in  touch  with 
this  work, — ^with  Gen.  Richard  H.  Pratt,  our  "  Captain  Pratt  of 
Carlisle" — ^who  twenty  years  ago  in  these  conferences  would 
sometimes  throw  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  half-petulant 
despair  when  discussions  about  Indian  land  were  consuming  our 
time,  and  would  exclaim:  "Oh,  let  the  property  go!  Let  the 
land  perish!  Strip  the  Indian  of  his  land,  if  we  can  only  get 
at  the  man,  and  save  his  manhood.  If  we  can  make  a  man  of 
him,  we  are  sure  that  he,  and  such  property  as  he  needs,  will  be 
cared  for ! " 

Since  the  first  of  July,  I  have  visited  several  of  our  most  im- 
portant Indian  schools,  and  some  of  the  larger  reservations.  Such 
a  trip,  involving  several  thousand  miles  of  travel,  has  enabled  me 
to  confer  with  many  of  our  Indian  workers  and  teachers  in  the 
field;  and  by  comparison  with  my  observation  and  notes  in  a 
trip  to  many  of  the  same  places  ten  years  ago,  to  mark  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  or  the  lack  of  progress  where  none 
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can  be  discerned.  At  every  point  you  meet  these  questions  of 
property  and  personality.  Problems  of  administration  in  school 
matters  and  in  agency  affairs,  turn  largely  on  property,  and  the 
effect  of  the  use  or  misuse  of  property  upon  personality.  Racial 
distinctions  and  peculiarities  are  clearly  discernible,  and  must 
everywhere  be  reckoned  with.  We  have  all  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  certain  Indian 
races  are  well  worth  preserving  in  our  American  civilization; 
and  we  are  hopeful  of  a  genuine  contribution  to  American  life 
through  the  absorption  of  the  Indians  into  American  citizenship. 
But  this  Conference  has  not  stood,  and  I  trust  will  not  stand,  for 
such  views  of  Indian  life  as  would  seek  to  retain  the  rites,  cus- 
toms and  tendencies  which  make  for  savagery  and  pagan  life  and 
are  most  inimical  to  Christian  civilization — ^merely  because  such 
rites  and  customs  are  picturesque.  This  gathering  is  too  clearly 
humanitarian,  to  sanction  for  a  moment  the  plan  of  any  who 
would  keep  a  group  of  native  Americans  pilloried,  on  a  pinnacle 
or  a  mesa-top  of  savagery,  with  dances  and  animalized  panto- 
mime— ^merely  because  of  a  scientific  or  ethnological  interest  in 
the  spectacle.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  sacred  gift  of  person- 
ality, God's  mint-mark  on  every  human  soul,  has  been  given  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  these  Indian  races.  And  while 
we  wish  to  preserve  what  is  essentially  fine  in  Indian  ideals  and 
Indian  characteristics,  we  know  well  that  the  great  principles  of 
social  ethics  which  have  been  established  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  as  they  have  been  revealed  in  God's  Word — are  not  to  be 
nullified,  and  should  not  be  suspended  because  of  the  spectacular 
interest  that  may  attend  on  savage  violations  of  them. 

At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  during  Commencement  Week, 
after  I  had  spoken  to  an  audience  made  up  of  Indian  students 
and  of  the  towns-people  of  Carlisle,  in  an  address  in  which  I  had 
spoken  of  every  human  life  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  accordance  with  a  special  design  given  to  each  by 
natural  endowment  and  surrounding  circumstances — there  came 
from  the  audience  the  written  question :  "  Since  you  have  spoken 
of  life  as  a  work  of  Art,  will  you  give  in  general  terms  a  defi- 
nition of  a  work  of  Art  ?  "  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  challenge ; 
but  with  memories  of  Ruskin  and  Hegel  haunting  me,  and  dis- 
avowing any  claim  to  originality  in  the  answer,  I  ventured  this 
reply :  "  A  work  of  art  is  a  true  thought,  personal  to  the  artist, 
expressed  with  passionate  feeling,  and  in  a  form  of  material 
beauty."  Now,  the  main  thing  I  wish  to  get  before  your  minds 
is  this:  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  individual  Indian,  man, 
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woman  and  child,  under  the  sway  of  moral  law,  to  a  recognized 
position  in  an  ethical  system,  organized  into  family  life,  holding 
property  with  the  family  as  a  centre,  and  in  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions with  white  families,  managing  property  as  other  citizens 
manage  property,  directed  by  the  light  of  conscience — ^that  the 
bringing  about  of  these  results  in  the  work  of  Indian  education 
and  civilization  through  schools,  through  missionary  effort  and 
through  law  and  determination — ^this  is  a  fine  art!  And  there 
is  not  an  Indian  school  in  our  entire  Indian  Service  which  may 
not  give,  and  I  like  to  believe  there  are  few  which  are  not 
giving,  what  Huxley  calls  the  great  object,  and  the  decisive  evi- 
dence, of  a  liberal  education:  "The  habit  of  doing  the  thing 
that  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  at  the  time  I  know  I  ought  to  do  it, 
whether  I  feel  like  doing  it  or  not."  In  the  work  that  is  going 
on  in  our  better  Indian  schools  to-day,  the  highest  thing  that 
can  be  given  to  any  man  or  woman  is  being  given  through  these 
institutions.  Indian  children  and  youth  as  they  are  taught,  are 
given  an  entirely  new  life! 

Going  over  our  great  continent  westward,  I  visited  Haskell 
Indian  boys  who  renlain  at  the  school  for  work  during  the 
Institute  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  summer  encampment  of 
summer.  I  wish  that  you  all  might  have  seen  the  tent  arrange- 
ments for  out-of-door  life  for  the  students  there;  and  that  you 
might  have  felt,  as  I  did,  that  pulse  of  higher  life  that  beats 
against  young  Indian  life  and  gives  it  new  energy  and  new  ideals, 
through  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching,  and  through  the  strong  body  of  loyal  students 
and  alumni  whose  life  has  been  uplifted  and  directed  by  the 
work  of  Haskell  Institute  to  which  an  alumnus  of  that  school  has 
paid  so  high  a  tribute  in  the  interesting  paper  to  which  we  have 
just  now  listened  to-night. 

I  have  long  wished  to  see  something  of  the  Navajo  Indians, — 
dwellers  in  the  "  painted  desert "  of  the  Southwest.  They  are 
the  only  large  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  who  still  remain 
almost  untouched  by  the  influence  which  comes  from  constant 
and  immediate  contact  with  whites.  Theirs  is  a  pastoral  life, 
Icadmg  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  over  the  great  desert 
plains  and  up  upon  the  high  plateaus, — each  day  or  two  gath- 
ering in  clustered  groups  about  the  streams  or  springs  where 
they  must  come  for  drink,  and  then  disbanding  again  to  go  to 
the  far-distant  places  where  enough  of  scanty  herbage  can  be 
found  to  support  the  life  of  the  flocks;  they  are  wanderers, 
"  nomads  " — like  the  systole  and  diastole  of  a  great  heart-beat, 
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is  this  gathering-in  of  the  flocks  at  the  watering-places  and  their 
speedy  dispersal  again  to  their  remote  feeding-places  in  the 
desert.  These  Navajo  Indians  are  not  without  some  of  those 
traits  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  "  noble  red  man  "  in  ro- 
mances, which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  without 
real  foundation  in  fact.  As  I  think  of  what  I  saw  there,  I  find 
myself  again  and  again  repeating  half-unconsciously  the  phrase 
from  Homer,  "  The  Blameless  Ethiopians."  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  somewhere  in  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Europe  lived 
these  "  Blameless  Ethiopians  " — ^a  peaceful,  pastoral  people,  vis- 
ited by  the  winged  cranes  when  they  fled  from  the  wintry  blasts 
of  Europe.  As  I  drove  over  that  marvelous  Navajo  Desert,  one 
of  the  most  lifeless  deserts  I  have  ever  seen,  and  noted  the  care 
with  which  the  Navajo  Indians  concealed  their  hogans  from  the 
whites,  keeping  them  remote  from  the  white  man's  trail;  and 
as  I  heard  again  and  again  of  the  kindliness  and  honesty  of 
these  native  red  men — I  had  to  repeat  to  myself  again  and  again 
— "  the  blameless  Ethiopians  "  of  the  desert.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  borders  of  the  great  Sahara  Desert  in  Africa,  and 
I  have  seen  something  of  desert  plains  in  other  parts  of  the 
world;  I  might  perhaps  question  my  own  impression  of  the 
lifelessness  of  this  Navajo  Desert.  But  as  I  was  driving  out 
of  Fort  Defiance  I  met  an  expedition  of  biologists  coming  into  the 
fort.  In  the  long  talk  that  followed,  the  chief  biologist,  who 
has  traveled  for  years  especially  to  study  the  life  of  the  deserts 
of  our  West,  and  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  told  me  that 
by  actual  observation  for  weeks  he  had  found  this  Navajo 
Desert  to  be  more  destitute  of  varieties  of  life — animal,  bird  and 
insect — than  any  desert  he  knew.  After  a  drive  of  forty  miles 
without  even  the  chance  to  water  our  horses,  we  came  to  the 
lovely  little  oasis  where  the  "  beautiful  canyon  "  sends  into  the 
desert  the  little  stream  which  makes  possible  the  brilliant  green 
of  rich  vegetation  which  strong  contrast  with  the  desert  makes 
doubly  attractive.  The  school  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Defiance,  and  with  its  few  surrounding  acres  of  well-irri- 
gated land,  framed  in  by  the  rolling  swells,  the  hills  and  the  crags 
of  the  desert,  the  picture  is  striking  1 

My  visit  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  happened  to  occur  at  the 
time  when  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  which  constitute  the 
wealth  of  this  pastoral  people  were  being  led  and  driven  to  the 
eight  or  ten  central  points  designated  for  "  dipping,"  in  the  in- 
terests of  animal  hygiene  and  comfort.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  varying  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  or  two,  guided 
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by  mounted  Navajo  men  and  boys,  horses  and  men  often  deco- 
rated with  the  highly-colored  garments  and  saddle-cloths  of  native 
manufacture,  were  making  their  way  from  all  parts  of  this  vast 
reservation  toward  the  "  dipping  pits,"  where,  driven  into  a 
corral,  the  animals  are  seized  one  by  one  by  the  stronger  and 
more  active  of  the  young  Indian  men,  and  plunged  into  a  pit 
filled  with  the  mixture  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Agriculture  Department  ap  best  designed  to  check 
the  ravages  of  scab  and  tick.  The  Navajo  are  answering  well 
to  the  strict  regulations  which  require  the  dipping  of  their  flocks, 
for  they  have  already  learned  how  much  the  health  and  the 
wool-producing  qualities  of  their  flocks  have  gained  by  this  annual 
"dipping." 

As  you  drive  through  the  Navajo  Desert  you  may  pass  fifty 
Indian  families  and  not  know  there  is  one  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  show  remarkable  skill  in  erecting  their  hogans  in  spots 
which  are  hidden  from  the  trail  of  the  passing  white  man. 
Somehow  the  charms  of  what  we  are  fond  of  calling  our  "  higher 
type'*  of  manhood  as  shown  in  the  white  race,  do  not  always 
appeal  strongly  to  such  Indians  as  the  Navajos  and  Nez  Perces! 
Seine  of  the  racial  standards  of  these  two  tribes,  in  matters  of 
truthfulness  and  matters  of  property,  if  generally  practiced  among 
white  men  would  certainly  elevate  the  tone  of  most  of  our  city 
governments  in  the  United  States!  Ten  years  ago  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  dealing  with  Indians  in  the  West  said  to  me 
that  he  would  "  rather  have  the  word  of  a  Nez  Perce  Indian  in 
regard  to  a  horse  or  a  bunch  of  cattle  than  to  have  a  written 
and  signed  paper  from  almost  any  white  man  trading  in  horses 
and  cattle  whom  he  knew  in  the  West."  The  Navajos,  as  well 
as  many  other  tribes,  have  found  that  after  they  touch  the  fringes 
of  our  boasted  white  civilization,  within  a  generation  or  two  they 
have  contracted  foul  and  deadly  diseases  which  their  people  had 
never  before  known;  and  that  by  the  debased  white  men 
who  have  been  among  them,  standards  have  been  introduced^ 
which  in  their  morality  are  often  lower  than  the  Indians  had' 
known  before.  It  is  something  which  should  keep  us  modest — 
shamefaced  before  God — ^that  we  give  the  vices  of  the  white 
man  to  these  belated  races  so  much  more  quickly  and  more  gen- 
erally than  we  give  them  the  higher  impulses  and  better  standards 
of  life  which  we  should  give  them !  These  better  influences  they 
do  get,  wherever  our  Christian  missionaries  and  Christian  teach- 
ers do  their  work  among  them.    But  these  "  blameless  ones  "  of 
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the  desert  have  learned  to  keep  their  dwellings  out  of  sight  of 
the  road  where  the  selfish  white  man  travels. 

The  leading  of  their  flocks  to  the  dipping-places  made  the 
desert  seem  much  more  thickly  peopled.  I  wish  that  Super- 
intendent Paquette  could  tell  us  how  many  of  these  sheep  and 
goats  the  Navajos  are  supposed  to  own?" 

Mr.  Paquette  (from  the  audience) :  "  In  the  whole  desert  I 
think  the  number  is  estimated  at  over  two  million." 

Dr.  Gates :  So  I  have  been  told.  These  flocks  of  herds  and 
goats,  moving  over  the  desert  to  find  scanty  herbage  here  and 
there,  give  you  bits  of  pastoral  life  which  take  you  back  to 
Old  Testament  scenes  and  times.  And  they  have  a  rare  charm 
of  their  own,  these  glimpses  of  the  shepherd  life  of  our  South- 
western aborigines.  Close  to  the  scanty  shade  of  a  low  and 
sparsely-leaved  tree  or  shrub  you  may  see  one  or  two  ponies, 
standing  near  with  drooping  heads,  while  their  shepherd-boy 
owners  stand  or  sit  beneath  the  shade,  their  highly-colored  blank- 
ets and  saddle-cloths  glowing  in  the  sunshine.  The  shepherds 
are  eating  their  frugal  lunch,  while  the  sheep  and  goats  crop 
such  unpromising  and  scanty  growths  of  gray-green  herbage  as 
the  desert  affords  them.  Standing  and  lying  in  a  loose  circle 
about  them  are  the  hundreds  of  goat  or  sheep  of  the  particular 
flock  these  two  shepherds  are  leading.  From  a  high  point  in  the 
trail  you  may  often  see  half  a  dozen  such  circular  caravans — 
flocks  with  their  shepherd  leaders  making  their  way  across  the 
desert  toward  the  agency  to  "  dip ; "  or,  dark-colored  from  the 
dipping-pits,  beginning  their  long  march  homeward  to  the  part 
of  the  reservation,  perhaps  two  hundred  miles  away,  where  is 
th?ir  usual  pasturing  ground. 

When  you  have  passed  through  many  such  groups  and  have 
made  your  way  to  the  fort  and  school  you  find  yourself  at  once 
in  touch  not  only  with  the  streams  of  water  that  make  the  desert 
green,  but  with  those  fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
which,  through  their  teachers,  are  awakening  to  a  new  leadership 
•  the  young  people  of  this  remote  tribe.  Under  the  sway  of  ideas 
you  find  the  naturally  strong  personalities  of  some  of  these  young 
people  taking  higher  and  more  definite  form,  as  they  become 
intensely  interested  in  their  school-work.  Such  native  virtues  as 
they  have  thrive  finely  when  the  touch  of  broader  ideas  and  the 
inspiration  of  Christian  motives  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

In  that  entire  desert  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  there 
are,  we  suppose,  about  27,000  or  28,000  of  these  Indians.  We 
have  as  yet  only  begun  to  touch  them  with  the  influence  of 
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education  and  missionary  work.  From  200  to  300  of  the  Navajo 
children  are  sent  off  the  reservation  to  distant  boarding  schools. 
If  every  possible  school  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  few  stations  of  mission  work  as  yet  established 
among  them  were  to  be  filled,  only  about  a  thousand  children  of 
school  age  could  be  cared  for  in  all  these  schools.  If  there  are, 
as  we  suppose,  7,000  of  these  Navajo  children  of  school  age, 
this  leaves  more  than  6,000  of  this  tribe  without  any  provision 
whatever  attempted  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  our  land.  In  past  years  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  nomadic  habits  of  this  shepherd  people 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  children  into  schools.  .  But 
Superintendent  Paquette,  and  others  who  know  the  Navajos  well, 
tell  me  that  this  year  they  are  coming  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  and  are  asking  that  the  children  of  the  tribe 
be  put  into  schools.  Their  demands  are  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  all  the  schools.  To  make  adequate  provision  for  school  work 
at  suitable  points  among  these  people  is  the  next  (and  almost  the 
only)  piece  of  school-extension  work  which  remains  to  be  done 
by  the  Government  for  Indians. 

On  this  whole  reservation  there  is  not  a  hospital  maintained  by 
the  Government.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  agency  at  Fort 
Defiance,  when  I  first  saw  him,  had  just  returned  from  a  seventy- 
five-mile  ride  to  see  an  old  Indian  who  was  perishing  under  the 
pains  of  rheumatism.  Others  who  were  suffering  from  other 
diseases  had  been  prescribed  for  on  the  same  trip.  An  old 
man,  most  pitifully  reduced  in  strength  by  disease  of  the  bowels, 
had  been  brought  into  the  agency  for  a  major  surgical  operation. 
But  there  is  no  school  or  agency  hospital — no  operating-room  pro- 
vided by  the  Government.  What  is  to  be  done?  Let  us  thank 
God  that  the  Christian  women  of  our  land  have  come  forward 
with  an  answer  to  this  great  need.  At  Fort  Defiance  was  a 
little  hospital,  beautifully  built,  equipped  and  arranged  for  its 
purpose,  standing  under  the  tower  of  a  memorial  church.  The 
needs  of  that  great  agency  are  such  that  this  hospital  is  but  a 
suggestion  toward  adequately  meeting  them.  It  ought  to  be 
made  much  larger.  The  Government  should  at  once  build  ade- 
quate hospitals  at  several  points  on  this  reservation.  But  for  the 
particular  hospital,  the  gift  of  Christian  women,  established  at 
Fort  Defiance,  a  great  debt  of  credit  is  due  from  every  true  friend 
of  the  Indians.  Here  are  a  memorial  church,  a  hospital  and  a 
marvelous  little  lady,  absolutely  competent,  in  charge  of  the 
entire  work,  keeping  the  hospital  running,  opening  its  wards  to 
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Indian  patients,  furnishing  an  operating-room  for  the  physician 
and  surgeon  of  the  agency,  and  herself  often  discharging  the 

duties  of  matron  and  of  trained  nurse,  as  well  as  of  the  generous 
friend  to  older  Indian  patients  and  to  the  sick  school  children  of 
the  desert.  All  honor  to  Miss  Thackery,  who  presides  at  this 
hospital !  The  rich  fruitage  of  her  life  among  the  Navajo  points 
the  way  for  many  a  young  woman  of  fine  natural  endowments 
who  longs  for  some  work  by  which  she  can  give  Christian  uplift 
to  the  needy. 

Not  only  among  the  Navajo,  but  on  the  great  Yakima  Reser- 
vation and  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  to 
name  only  three  of  those  which  I  visited  this  summer,  there  is 
everywhere  a  terrible  need  of  medical  visitation,  of  instruction  in 
elementary  hygiene  and  of  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
to  render  possible  those  surgical  operations  which  save  life,  miti- 
gate suffering  and  check  the  ravages  of  contagious  disease.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  as  the  result  of  efforts  made  this  fall 
while  two  members  of  our  Board  were  at  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  the  hospital  given  and  built  some  years  since  for  Indians, 
held  by  a  religious  society  but  closed — never  yet  opened  for 
Indians  while  tuberculosis  rages  in  the  tribe — is  to  be  opened. 
November  ist,  for  a  bendicent  work.  We  rejoice  that  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  proposes  to  take  up  much  more 
vigorously  and  at  once  this  important  matter  of  a  larger  force  of 
competent  surgeons,  and  to  press  for  the  much-needed  provision 
of  hospitals  for  older  Indians  and  hospitals  at  schools  throughout 
our  reservations. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  you  special  details  of  my  visits  to 
and  inspection  of  warehouses,  school-houses,  the  teaching  work 
of  the  schools,  the  provisions  for  the  health  and  the  comfort  of 
the  pupils,  or  to  take  your  time  to  enumerate  little  details  in 
which  the  work  excelled  at  this  point,  or  fell  short  at  that.  To 
meet  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  agency,  if  possible  to 
dine  at  the  "  mess "  with  them  and  to  share  somewhat  with 
them  in  their  social  life,  to  speak  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
and  inspiration  to  teachers,  and  to  the  children  of  the  school 
where  opportunity  offered,  thus  trying  to  open  up  to  the  children 
glimpses  at  least  of  a  wider  horizon — these  are  some  of  the 
details  of  such  a  trip  as  last  summer's — familiar  experiences, 
as  I  am  glad  to  know,  to  many  good  men  and  women  in  this 
Conference,  but  not  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail  here  and  now. 

From  the  Navajo  Reservation,  after  a  vacation  spent  with 
family  friends  in  Southern  California,  I  went  northward,  visiting 
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several  points  in  California.  The  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside, 
Cal,  with  its  beautiful  plant  into  which  the  Government  has 
put  nearly  a  million  dollars,  I  believe;  the  strong  and  useful 
Chemawa  School  at  Salem,  Oregon,  which  has  furnished  inspira- 
tion and  training  to  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  little  tribes 
along  our  Western  and  Northwestern  coast ;  the  Puyallup  School, 
near  Tacoma,  with  its  most  promising  outlook  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  and  trade-schools,  in  which  it  is  expected 
white  pupils  from  the  neighboring  city  will  be  trained  side  by 
side  in  the  class-room  with  Indian  boys;  the  compact  but  well- 
arranged  and  suggestive  exhibit  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  educa- 
tion at  the  Seattle  Exposition;  these  are  points  which  can  only 
be  mentioned,  although  each  of  them  had  in  it  material  for  a 
special  paper  which  would  interest  such  an  audience  as  this. 

On  my  way  eastward,  I  went  first  of  all  to  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation. Twenty-five  years  ago,  during  the  second  or  third  Con- 
ference here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  we  had  present  with  us  that  old 
hero  of  the  Civil  War,  Gen.  Milroy,  who  was  then  the  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Yakima  Reservation.  He  had  made  a  most  remark- 
able beginning  in  the  work  of  civilizing  these  Indians  by  an 
organized  system  of  Indian  self-government  with  an  awakening 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  a 
quickening  of  the  desire  to  improve  in  every  way,  which  made  the 
work  at  Yakima  then  seem  to  us  all  the  most  promising  centre  of 
agency  eflFort  to  be  noted  at  any  point  where  Christian  missions 
had  not  been  distinctively  leading  the  way  and  strengthening 
the  work.  But  in  accordance  with  the  evil  but  strongly-organized 
"spoils  system"  in  politics  which  at  that  time  still  governed 
in  the  appointment  to  Indian  agents,  the  displacement  of  an 
agent  who  was  identified  with  one  political  party  to  "  make  room  " 
for  its  partisan  employees  when  the  other  political  party  came 
into  power,  took  Gen.  Milroy  away  from  this  promising  work. 
A  great  work  in  irrigation  has  in  recent  years  been  installed 
on  this  reservation,  and  a  still  greater  irrigation  plant  is  now 
contemplated.  The  conscientious 'agent  who  is  now  in  charge 
of  these  Indians  is  planning  with  them  that  when  the  new 
scheme  of  irrigation  is  put  into  effect  the  Indians  may  gain  by 
it,  and  may  not  simply  lose  the  land  of  their  reservation.  Of 
certain  Indians  of  marked  ability,  stock-raisers  and  stock-farmers 
upon  this  Yakima  Reservation,  and  of  some  of  the  special 
problems  which  confront  them  I  should  like  to  tell  you ;  but  my 
time  has  expired. 
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I  regret  that  the  few  hours  that  have  passed  since  I  was  asked 
to  speak  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  anything  else  than 
this  incomplete  and  fragmentary  account  of  a  journey  which, 
while  it  has  shown  at  certain  points  much  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  some  things  that  must  be  speedily  changed,  has  still  upon  the  . 
whole  given  me  gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  made  during 
these  last  ten  years  in  the  work  of  civilizing  our  North  American 
Indians  and  fitting  them  to  be  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  all  hoped  that  sometime  during 
the  Conference  we  might  hear  a  certain  high  official  of  the 
United  States  Government  who  is  with  us.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  official  referred  to  has  consented  to  favor  us  informally 
with  some  general  views  on  the  Indian  problem;  and  we  know 
the  value  of  the  views  of  one  who  for  fourteen  years,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  been  most  familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  Indian 
legislation.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.     (Great  applause.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
INDIAN  PROBLEM 

REMARKS  OF   HON.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smiley  and  fellow-members  of  the 
Conference,  I  feel  like  saying  what  the  little  girl  told  her  mother 
as  to  the  text  announced  by  the  minister  that  morning.  She 
had  been  told  she  must  always  remember  the  text,  and  so  on  her 
return  her  mother  asked  her  what  the  text  was.  She  replied, 
"  Don't  be  skeered,  you  get  the  quilt ! "  Her  mother  said, 
"What?"  But  the  little  girl  only  repeated  what  she  had  said, 
"  Don't  be  skeered,  you  get  the  quilt."  "  But,"  her  mothef  said, 
"  that  could  not  have  been  the  text,  Florence !  "  But  Florence 
replied  that  it  was,  and  added,  "  I  know  where  it  came  from — 
"  the  eleventh  chapter  of  John,  third  verse."  The  mother  turned 
to  that  chapter  and  found  the  words,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  will  send 
you  a  comforter." 

This  is  not  a  manuscript  (referring  to  a  paper  in  his  hand)  ; 
this  is  some  scribbled  lead-pencil  memoranda  that  I  made  this 
afternoon  and  to  which  I  shall  now  and  again  refer.  I  tell  you 
that  lest  you  be  "  skeered." 

\ 
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I  am  not  speaking  really  having  in  mind  the  thought  to  which 
the  little  boy  gave  utterance  when  a  chance  traveler  found  him 
out  in  the  field  digging  potatoes.  There  was  no  habitation  in 
sight  As  forlorn  a  sight  (except  the  Navajo  Reservation!)  as 
indeed  anybody  ever  saw  out  of  doors;  with  nothing  to  protect 
him  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  save  only  a  crownless 
straw  hat.  The  traveler  said  to  the  boy,  "  Say,  boy,  isn't  that  a 
pretty  lonesome  job?  "  "  Yep,"  said  the  boy,  "  it  is."  "  What 
do  you  get  for  digging  those  potatoes?  "  "  Well,"  said  the  boy, 
"  I  don't  get  nothin'  for  diggin'  them— but  I  get  fits  if  I  don't!  " 

Now,  I  have  gotten  something  from  being  here.  I  have  had 
pleasure  out  of  being  here.  I  have  had  much  profit  out  of 
being  here,  too.  The  utterance  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  made  at 
the  close  of  every  Conference  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  is 
that  it  has  been  the  best  Conference  that  has  ever  been  held,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  The  Conference  this  morning,  I  think,  was 
educating,'  instructive,  entertaining  and  inspiring.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  the  boy  that  he  looks.  He 
is  riper  in  years  than  he  looks,  and  you  know  that  he  is  riper 
in  utterance  than  he  appears.  His  address  this  morning  was 
an  inspiration  and  it  gave  us  good,  practical,  sensible  thought,  it 
seemed  to  me;  and  it  did  more  than  that — ^it  gave  us  a  vivid 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  affairs  in  this  country  are 
being  administered  by  one  true  of  thought,  true  of  act  and  clear 
of  insight  and  instinct.  I  admire  Mr.  Valentine.  I  have  seen 
something  of  his  work  in  the  department.  He  didn't  have  to 
wait  until  he  became  a  full-fledged  commissioner  to  show  what 
he  could  do.  W^hen  he  was  assistant  commissioner  his  vigorous 
mind,  his  active  work,  his  keen  insight,  his  idea  of  method  and 
order  showed  itself  in  organizing  the  Indian  Bureau,  so  that  more 
effective  work  has  been  brought  out  of  it  than  during  any  of 
the  fifteen  years  that  I  have  been  watching  it  so  closely.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Valentine,  in  what  he  had  to  say,  did  not  touch  much  upon 
the  past  or  present;  he  had  more  to  say  about  the  future,  and 
I  am  glad  he  did.  His  subordinate  officials  who  spoke  here 
— all  of  them  on  limited  time,  and  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I 
differ  from  them  in  that  respect,  and  that  I  also  differ  from  an 
Egyptian  mummy  in  that  I  am  not  pressed  for  time — ^all  of 
them  spoke  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Indian  service  in  the  future. 
I  propose  to  say  a  little  as  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 
What  problems  we  have  heretofore  met,  how  we  have  solved 
them  up  to  the  present,  what  relation  the  present  situation  has 


to  what  we  have  heretofore  done  and  what  in  my  view,  in 
accordance  with  my  ideas,  we  ought  to  do  to  reach  the  ultimate 
goal  for  which  we  all  strive. 

The  old  problem  of  a  century  or  three-fourths  of  a  century 
ago  was  how  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  step  aside  for  the  onward 
march  of  civilization ;  and  the  savage  must  always  step  aside  for 
the  onward  march  of  civilization,  because  it  is  not  only  human 
law,  but  it  is  God's  law  that  progress  and  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity shall  march  on.  And  the  problem  was  how  to  persuade 
them  to  step  aside  with  the  least  friction  and  without  force. 
That  problem  was  worked  out  and  worked  out,  I  think,  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people.  There  was  no  force  that  was  not 
invited  by  the  act  of  our  red  brother.  We  started  out — ^and  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion,  I  think,  among  many  well-thinking  people 
that  the  government  started  out  to  pillage  and  delude  them,  and 
the  government  did  not.  From  the  inception  of  the  government 
until  now  there  has  always  been  an  attempt  to  prevent  pillage. 
An  individual  American  has  now  and  then  attempted  it  and  has 
been  successful.  There  always  will  be  bad  men.  Bad  men — 
and  men  of  genius  are  frequently  bad  men — ^have  always  at- 
tempted to  get  the  better  of  their  fellows,  whether  red  or  black 
or  white  or  whatever  race  or  nationality.  And  I  expect  it  will 
so  continue  as  long  as  I  stay  in  the  world.  After  I  have  left, 
possibly,  Mr.  Smiley  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  millennium  so 
that  the  condition  will  no  longer  exist.  But  I  expect  as  long  as  I 
stay  here  we  will  find  men  attempting  to  get  the  better  of  their 
fellows.  The  United  States  government  has  always  attempted  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  treat  the  Indians  fairly  and 
honestly  and  to  take  their  property  only  after  giving  full  compen- 
sation therefor.  That  was  the  problem  of  the  olden  times,  as  I 
say,  and  that  problem  has  been  pretty  fairly  worked  out.  How 
much  easier  it  might  have  been  to  work  it  out  had  Champlain 
approached  the  Indians  hundreds  of  years  ago  with  outstretched 
hand  rather  than  the  outpointed  arquebus  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be,  had  Champlain  not  fired  the  first  shot  but  rather  pre- 
sented a  message  of  sympathy  and  affection,  we  might  not  have 
had  quite  as  much  trouble  with  our  red  brother  as  we  have  had  in 
centuries  past. 

But  the  problem  now  is,  how  can  we  withdraw  the  fostering 
care  that  for  all  these  generations  we  have  thrown  about  the 
Indians?  How  can  we  place  him  upon  his  own  feet  so  that  he 
will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  civilization  of  this  American 
republic  of  ours  ?    That  is  the  problem  of  to-day.     Now,  in  work- 
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ing  out  that  problem  we  meet  certain  embarrassments,  and  I  see 
two  main  forces  which  are  in  the  way  of  its  speedy  solution.  And 
one  is  the  misguided  notion  of  many  people  that  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  Indian  isolated,  surrounded  by  a  wall  (practically  a 
wall),  upon  their  various  reservations,  and  to  maintain  the  spec- 
tacular in  the  Indian  race.  That  is  one  drawback.  And  the 
other  is  the  greed  of  the  white  man.  It  is  easier  to  meet  the  sec- 
ond trouble  than  it  is  the  first,  because  we  can  and  do  by  law  check 
the  rapacity  and  greed  of  the  white  man.  We  can  punish  the 
violator  of  our  statutes,  and  we  do  punish  him.  It  is  a  mighty 
wholesome  example  for  other  people  desiring  to  do  wrong  that 
those  who  have  done  wrong  have  met  with  stunmary  punishment 
for  their  evildoing.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  persuade  well-meaning 
peq>le  whose  judgment  we  think  is  erroneous  from  continuing 
along  their  erroneous  ways. 

Mr.  Valentine  said  this  morning,  and  I  think  he  said  rightly, 
that  he  should  put  health,  education,  labor  as  the  three  foundation 
principles,  the  three  foundation  thoughts  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Indian  and  put  them  in  that  order.  I  think  Mr.  Valentine  is 
right.  But  unfortunately  we  have  been  proceeding  along  differ- 
ent lines;  for  quite  some  decades  we  have  considered  first  the 
question  of  education,  then  the  question  of  labor,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  very  recent  past  that  we  have  awakened  to  a  realizing  sense 
that  the  physical  condition  as  a  race  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  It  is  only  in  the  very  recent  past  that  we  have 
realized  if  we  did  not  meet  and  overcome  the  disease  which  was 
spreading  with  lightning-like  rapidity  throughout  the  race  from 
tribe  to  tribe  that  there  will  be  no  Indian  race  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing for  in  a  century  or  possibly  in  a  very  much  less  time. 

We  have  done  wonders  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  government  as  a  government  did  nothing  practically  until 
about  the  time  Mr.  Smiley  began  to  take  an  interest,  a  lively 
interest,  a  manifest  interest — ^he  always  took  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  was  human  and  everything  that  was  good  and  every- 
thing that  was  progressive ;  but  not  until  he  began  to  invite  us  to 
come  in  and  help  him  out  in  solving  the  problem  twenty-eight 
years  ago  had  we  done  anything  toward  the  education  of  the 
Indians  as  a  government.  It  is  true  that  more  than  a  decade 
before,  or  early  in  the  seventies.  President  Grant  invited  religious 
people  of  the  country  to  do  something  towards  the  education  of 
the  Indians,  and  various  denominations  responded  to  that  call. 
And  in  passing  I  might  say  that  while  some  of  our  good  friends 
have  been  agitated  at  times  because  the  Catholic  church  seemed 
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to  have  more  students  in  their  schools  than  any  other  denomina- 
tion, it  simply  was  because  that  church  responded  more  gener- 
ously to  the  request  of  the  President  to  do  educational  and 
religious  work  amongst  th^  Indians. 

And  right  here  in  passing  I  might  say  that  your  business  com- 
mittee invited  Mr.  Lusk,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Missions,  to  occupy  a  little  time  to-night  in  telling  what  the  Catho- 
lic church  has  done  in  the  way  of  educational  and  religious  work. 
But  his  modesty  forbade  him  taking  the  platform,  and  so  I  may 
say  just  this  much  in  a  single  word,  that  the  Catholic  School 
Mission,  located  in  Washington,  is  officered  by  men  of  education 
and  men  of  conscience — ^square  men.  (Applause.)  Time  and 
again  (during  the  past  years)  these  men  have  come  to  me  when 
they  had  in  mind  something  *;o  do  with  legislation  affecting  the 
Indians,  and  every  time  theii  request  was  couched  substantially 
in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  the  proposition  which  we  now  present,  and  having  given 
it  full  consideration,  if  it  commends  itself  to  your  good  judgment 
and  your  fairmindedness,  help  us  out  upon  it?  If  it  does  not, 
say  so  to  us  and  the  question  will  never  again  be  raised  by  us." 
I  want  to  say  just  that  much,  that  so  far  as  has  come  under  my 
observation  this  bureau  maintained  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  and  maintained  to-day  at  an  expense  which  runs  way  up 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  almost  entirely  from 
private  subscription,  is  well  managed  and  is  being  conscientiously 
conducted,  and  being  conducted  in  a  way,  I  believe,  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  I  am  going  back.  The  first  that  the  government  did 
systematically  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  in  1882,  when 
we  appropriated  $135,000  for  educational  purposes,  and  at  which 
time  in  the  various  denominational  schools  in  the  country  there 
were  some  4,000  Indians  being  educated  and  cared  for.  In  ten 
years  the  school  attendance  had  increased  from  4,000  to  20,000 ;. 
and  your  servants,  the  public  servants  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
had,  in  obedience  to  public  wish  as  expressed  in  Conferences  held 
here  and  as  expressed  in  the  public  press  of  the  country,  in- 
creased its  appropriation  to  $2,000,000.  Now,  within  the  last 
decade  we  have  increased  that  appropriation  annually  until  now 
it  is  upwards  of  $4,000,000,  and  there  are  enrolled  in  the  various 
Indian  schools  of  the  country  over  30,000  Indian  pupils  who  are 
now  being  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life.  In  1882,  when  we 
began  this  work,  there  were  but  a  few  buildings,  illy  constructed. 
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with  no  thought  of  modern  sanitary  plans,  no  thought  of  the 
health  of  the  students.  The  teachers  engaged  to  conduct  these 
schools  were  chosen  simply  by  chance;  anybody  that  could  not 
get  a  position  anywhere  else  to  teach  could  get  an  Indian  school, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  For  ten  years,  until  1890,  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  to  the  number  of  200,  and  now  the 
hundreds  have  multiplied  and  the  school  buildings  are  erected 
upon  plans  drawn  by  competent  architects  with  modern  ideas 
about  sanitation,  with  modem  ideas  about  heat  and  ventilation 
and  all  that;  and  they  are  conducted  by  teachers  chosen  after 
examination  for  their  special  fitness  for  carrying  on  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  And  in  many  of  these  schools,  like  Haskell, 
Carlisle,  Hampton  and  others,  there  are  manual  training  depart- 
ments where  the  Indians  are  taught,  as  Mr.  Agosa  was  taught  at 
Haskell,  a  practical  business  trade,  in  order  that  they  may  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  white  man 
with  every  chance  of  success;  and  we  want  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  can  be  successful  if  properly 
trained  in  competition  with  his  white  brother  than  we  have  seen 
here  to-night  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Agosa.     (Applause.) 

Now,  the  education  has  not  been  narrow  or  secular,  you  under- 
stand. We  have  made  appropriations  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  more  for  what  are  called  matrons  and  for  what  are  called 
farmers,  the  farmers  to  go  about  from  reservation  to  reserva- 
tion, from  Indian  farm  to  Indian  farm,  to  teach  the  Indians  how 
to  plow,  how  to  sow,  how  to  do  the  various  work  about  a  farm, 
when  to  plant,  when  to  reap,  all  sorts  of  things;  how  to  build 
fences,  how  to  care  for  their  stock.  And  the  matrons  drive 
about  from  home  to  home,  teaching  the  women  the  various  arts 
of  housewifery,  how  to  make  bread,  how  to  wash,  how  to  mend, 
how  to  make  overalls,  how  to  tend  the  baby  and  how  to  do  all 
the  little  things  that  makes  of  a  home  a  home.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  years.  Your  money  has  paid  fpr  it.  You  have  been 
doing  it  because  what  Congress  does  is  simply  the  act  of  your 
servants  carrying  out  your  will.  This  is  the  work,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  you,  as  American  citizens,  the  supporters  of  this 
splendid  government  of  ours,  have  been  doing.     (Applause.) 

The  effect  of  this  educational  work  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
1895  80,000  Indians  had  acquired  the  habit  of  wearing  the  white 
man's  dress  in  full,  and  30,000  Indians  had  acquired  that  habit  in 
part.  Ten  years  later  the  good  work  had  gone  on  to  that  extent 
that  three  years  ago  120,000  Indians  had  adopted  in  whole  citi- 
zen's dress,  50,000  in  part;  170,000  Indians  out  of  the  287,000 
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there  are  in  this  country  had  adopted  the  dress  and  largely  the 
habiti  of  their  white  brethren,  civilized  brethren.  In  1895  35,000 
Indians  could  read  and  write.  In  1905,  ten  years  later,  over 
50,000  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

In  1895  nearly  45,000  Indians  spoke  the  English  language;  ten 
years  later  over  75,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  spoke  the  English  language.  Ten  years  ago  23,000  occu- 
pied homes — homes  like  our  homes — I  do  not  mean  the  grand 
palaces  of  the  rich,  but  I  mean  the  homes  such  as  our  average 
prosperous  farmer  occupies.  And  to-day  more  than  35,000  In- 
dians occupy  such  homes.  In  1895  some  20,000  Iridians  were 
members  of  their  own  Christian  churches,  and  they  had  erected 
and  were  occupying  edifices  to  the  number  of  270  paid  for  from 
their  own  money,  money  earned  by  themselves  or  to  which  they 
were  entitled  as  the  proceeds  from  some  of  their  funds  in  the 
treasury.  And  some  ten  years  later,  three  years  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  among  Indian  tribes  in  this  country  was 
35,000,  and  the  number  of  church  edifices  increased  over  thirty 
per  cent. 

Figures  are  trying,  I  know  that ;  nobody  knows  it  better  than  I ; 
but  if  you  cannot  paint  such  a  beautiful  picture  as  that  of  Mr. 
Agosa's  in  which  he  described  to  us  the  scenery  he  left  in  Michi- 
gan, you  can  paint  birds  and  mountains  and  even  Skytop— but 
you  cannot  make  figures  beautiful,  and  they  are  not  used  here 
to  adorn  the  tale,  but  to  point  the  moral.  It  is  good  once  in 
a  while  to  get  our  minds  down  to  looking  at  the  moral  which  is 
to  be  drawn  from  a  tale. 

Formal  marriages  have  increased  among  the  Indians.  Time 
was  when  no  such  thing  was  known  in  the  Indian  tribes.  And 
formal  marriages  have  increased  to  a  very  great  extent  among 
them ;  so  to-day  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  few  marriages  occur 
between  Indians  throughout  the  United  States  which  are  not 
solemnized  in  the  manner  in  which  the  white  man's  marriages 
are  solemnized. 

I  said  we  had  done  much  in  the  way  of  labor.  We  have  done 
much  and  it  was  compulsory  to  start  with.  The  Indian  is  natur- 
ally indolent,  naturally  slothful,  naturally  untidy;  he  works  be- 
cause he  has  to  work,  and  primarily  he  does  not  differ  altogether 
from  the  white  man  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Valentine,  this  morning, 
very  vividly  pictured  what  the  Indians  were.  He  said,  as  you 
remember,  that  some  drink,  some  work,  and  some  did  not ;  some 
saved  their  money,  some  provided  for  their  families,  and  some 
went  to  jail.     Still  I  would  like  to  know  what  single  white  com- 
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munity  in  this  whole  land  of  ours  that  description  does  not  cover? 
But  fortunately  one  or  two  treaties,  notably  the  Sioux  Treaty, 
is  in  such  terms  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  rather  than  dole  rations 
out  to  the  indolent  and  the  slothful,  to  deal  rations  out  to  those 
who  do  their  share  of  the  labor  of  the  conununity.  And  wher- 
ever that  option  has  been  given  to  the  government  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  for  the  last  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  that  option 
has  been  acted  upon.  In  the  Sioux  Nation  particularly,  where 
they  have  a  trust  fund  of  $3,000,000,000,  yielding  $150,000  annu- 
ally, that  money  has  been  expended  mainly  for  those  who  do 
something  to  earn  their  rations,  saving  only  the  old  and  infirm. 
We  have  gotten  the  Indians  in  the  habit,  through  education  and 
training  schools  and  our  enforced  work  upon  reservations,  and 
through  the  instructions  given  them  by  the  farmers  and  matrons, 
to  work ;  so  that  substantially  where  there  were  no  laborers  what- 
ever amongst  the  Indian  tribes  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  in 
1895  there  were  over  8,000  families  who  cultivated  400,000  acres 
of  land;  and  ten  years  later  12,000  families  cultivated  twenty 
per  cent,  more  land  than  the  8,000  families  did.  One  of  our 
speakers  has  spoken  of  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  the  In- 
dians as  the  result  of  their  labor  and  as  a  stimulus  to  others  to 
labor.  Much  more  money  was  earned.  In  1895  over  a  million 
dollars  was  earned  by  the  Indians  of  this  country,  by  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands;  and  ten  years  later,  so  effective  was  the 
policy  applied  by  the  government  officials,  so  effective  was  the 
education  which  the  Indians  received,  that  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  was  earned  by  the  Indians,  earned  not  from  their  own 
land  but  from  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  Ten  years  ago — 
and  this  is  a  subject  that  is  a  live  one  to  everybody  except  those 
who  ride  about  Mr.  Smiley's  splendid  preserves,  where  there  are 
none  but  good  roads — ten  years  ago  the  Indians  began  to  work 
a  little  bit  upon  the  roads.  At  that  time  15,000  days  were  ex- 
pended upon  the  roads,  and  ten  years  later  over  100,000  days' 
labor  was  spent  annually  on  improving  the  roads,  right  in  a  circle 
about  Indian  reservations  and  Indian  homes. 

Now,  up  to  very  recently  substantially  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  preserving  the  health  of  the  Indian.  While  most  of  the 
fault  that  can  be  found  by  the  fair-thinldng  citizen  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  nowadays  should  be  based  upon  the  lack  of  legis- 
lation and  not  upon  administration,  so  far  as  the  health  is  con- 
cerned, or  lack  of  health,  I  blame  the  administration  officers  more 
than  the  legislative  bodies.  The  matter  has  not  been  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  those  having  in  charge  modifications  or  addi- 
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tional  appropriation  for  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs; 
the  monstrous  importance  of  rooting  out  and  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  disease.  I  believe  Mr.  Valentine  will  find  another 
winter  the  same  as  last  winter;  that  Congress  is  willing  and 
anxious  and  ready  to  appropriate  any  reasonable  fund  required 
to  stamp  out  trachoma  and  tuberculosis,  and  establish  if  neces- 
sary these  isolation  camps  where  the  disease  can  be  treated  and 
where  it  cannot  be  communicated  to  others  with  whom  the  In- 
dians come  in  contact.  It  is  a  very  important  question  to-day. 
I  think,  just  as  the  Commissioner  says,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  any  question  which  we  have  as  yet  met  in  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  It  will  cost  more  than  a  few 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  save  the  Indian 
race  from  extermination,  and  those  who  have  studied  Indian 
character  do  not  desire  to  see  all  the  splendid  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  the  Indian  eliminated  from  this  continent  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now  something  has'  been  said  about  allotments.  Of  course  we 
must  eventually,  in  order  to  solve  the  Indian  problem,  allot  the 
lands  to  individual  Indians  and  sell  the  surplus  lands.  That  is 
the  necessary  movement  in  order  to  make  the  Indians  citizens. 
As  soon  as  the  allotment  is  made,  he  becomes  by  the  act  itself  a 
citizen  of  our  Republic,  having  the  right  of  franchise.  And  until 
the  Indians  all  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  and  educa- 
tion, that  we  can  allot  to  them,  we  will  not  have  fully  solved  the 
Indian  problem  or  done  away  with  the  Indian  office,  Mr.  Smiley, 
and  I  smcerely  hope  that  you  will  be  there  to  lead  the  procession 
of  jubilant  Americans  when  the  Indian  office  is  finally  done  away 
with.  In  granting  allotments  I  think  we  ought — ^perhaps  I  am  at 
fault  that  the  law  did  not  sooner  make  provisions  for  this — we 
ought  to  consider  the  moral  and  the  mental  condition  of  each  in- 
dividual Indian  rather  than  the  tribal  condition.  Just  as  we  will 
find  in  any  single  American  village  some  men  of  competency,  some 
men  of  industry  and  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  others  of  quite  the 
reverse  characteristics ;  so  we  will  find  in  any  Indian  tribe  some 
who  are  absolutely  competent  to  care  for  property,  and  who  desire 
to  look  out  for  their  families  and  better  themselves  and  theSr 
descendants.  To  those  we  should  allot  and  allot  without  restric- 
tions, and  to  the  others,  for  we  must  allot  in  order  to  break  up 
tribal  relations,  allotments  should  be  made  with  restrictions,  which 
will  prevent  their  immediately  selling  their  property,  selling  it 
say  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  dissipating  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  and  becoming  an  additional  burden  upon  their  fellows  or 
upon  the  Government,  by  adding  to  the  pauper  class.    That  also 
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applies  to  the  money  which  is  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  these 
Indians.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  we  must  consider  this 
subject  from  the  individual  point  of  view.  Somebody  said  this 
morning  that  we  cannot  make  the  allotment  fit  the  allottee.  Of 
course  we  want  to  make  the  allotment  fit  the  allottee.  That  is 
common-sense,  it  seems  to  me.  If  I  were  looking  for  somebody  to 
take  charge  of  some  great  railroad,  I  do  not  think  I  should  choose 
Brother  Smiley  for  that  If  I  wanted  somebody  to  care  for  my 
broken  leg,  I  would  not  choose  Brother  Crafts  for  that ;  and  if  I 
were  looking  for  some  one  to  occupy  a  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  I  would  not  look  for  my  former  colleague,  Congressman 
DriscoU,  to  fill  that  position.  In  granting  allotments  we  want  to 
pay  attention  to  what  the  Indians  can  do,  what  each  desires,  what 
each  has  done.  There  is  $35,000,000  in  the  Government  treasury 
belonging  to  the  various  Indian  tribes,  on  which  annually  interest 
is  paid  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  Some  of  it  is  paid  out 
in  our  discretion,  and  some  of  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  past 
has  held  that  Congress  is  guardian  of  the  Indians  in  the  sense  of 
having  the  right  within  prescribed  limits  to  expend  their  money 
as  Congress  l^Iieves  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indian.  The  In- 
dian is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  how  money  shall  be  spent. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  always  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  Indiians  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  glad  that  the  court  did  make  that  ruling.  I  think  it, 
tends  to  give  us  more  confidence  in  the  branch  of  the  government 
which  we  in  this  Conference,  have  learned  to  admire,  to  respect 
to  esteem  more  than  we  ever  did  before  since  Judge  Andrews  has 
favored  us,  honored  us,  with  his  presence. 

My  time  is  gone  and  I  think  I  ought  not  to  abuse  your  patience. 
(Cries  of  Go  on — Go  on — ) 

The  Irrigation  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  Indians  and  for 
the  white  people  is  a  marvelous  undertaking.  The  work  has  had 
great  results.  This  reference  to  the  Yuma  Reservation  to  some 
possibly  seems  absurd — the  allotting  of  five  acres — but  it  is  five 
acres  of  irrigated,  land — land  which  is  the  most  fertile  of  any  land 
under  our  sun.  We  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  under  competent 
engineers,  been  installing  systems  to  make  the  Indian  reservations 
fruitful  which  have  heretofore  been  barren  and  to  make  the  In- 
dians, some  of  whom  have  a  desire  to  labor  but  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  upon  their  own  reservations.  I  say  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  self-supporting.  Why,  we  of  the  East 
have  a  notion — those  of  us  who  know  something  of  farming 
have  a  notion — that  a  man  must  be  lacking  in  some  particular 
who  on  TOO  acres  of  land  cannot  make  a  comfortable  living  for 


his  family.  The  more  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  such  as  that 
described  by  Dr.  Gates,  that  they  own,  the  worse  off  they  are — 
forty  miles  straight  driving  from  the  railroad  to  Fort  Defiance, 
without  a  spear  of  grass,  or  a  drop  of  water,  or  anything  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  not  so  much  as  a  prairie  dog — 
forty  miles  square— a  million  acres  of  that  territory  without  one 
spear  of  vegetation  of  any  kind,  shape  or  manner — ^think  of  it! 
And  this  beautiful  reservation,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Mr. 
Smiley's,  which  seems  so  extensive  to  us,  his  6,000  acres — com- 
pare it  with  the  million  acres  that  these  Indians  have.  The  more 
they  have  the  poorer  they  are.  They  cannot  raise  anything.  We 
ought  to  take  that  into  consideration.  Some  of  that  land  is  so 
situated  that  water  cannot  be  brought  to  it.  But  in  some  places 
it  can  be  brought,  like  the  agency  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  it  blos- 
soms like  the  rose.  What  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
for  the  white  man  is  something  marvelous.  Nine  years  ago  we 
passed  an  act — we  did  not  appropriate  a  cent — but  provided  that 
certain  surplus  funds  from  the  land  office  should  be  used  to  re- 
claim arid  lands,  and  within  nine  years,  as  soon  as  the  lands  were 
re-claimed,  they  were  then  placed  upon  the  market,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds received  from  the  sale  of  them  were  put  into  the  treasury 
and  used  over  again  for  irrigation  of  other  lands.  Within  nine 
years  over  400,000  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $43,000,000  has 
been  re-claimed,  and  we  have  to-day  $8,000,000  in  the  treasury 
with  which  to  re-claim  other  lands.  Aren't  those  marvelous 
figures?  Those  are  worth  listening  to  and  thinking  about  just  a 
minute  or  two.  Some  may  say  what  is  the  use  of  all  that  land ; 
of  course  reclamation  of  the  land  itself,  if  you  do  not  bring 
anybody  there  to  consume  the  product  of  the  land  is  of  no 
consequence ;  or  unless  you  connect  all  those  lands  with  consumers 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  in  this  great  country  of  ours  we 
have  marvelous  transportation  facilities,  transportation  facilities 
exceeding  those  not  only  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but 
of  any  other  three  or  five  or  half  a  dozen  countries  in  the  world — 
transportation  facilities  which  substantially  equal  all  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world — we  are  able  to  transport  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farms  and  the  irrigated  reclamation  lands  and  all 
our  other  western  rich  farms  to  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  am  going  away  from  the  Indian 
question  just  a  second,  but  I  get  excited  when  I  am  talking  on 
this  subject  and  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  about  that 
transportation  service.  We  transport  those  products  over  250,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country,  by  the  use  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  engines,  dragging  millions  of  cars,  that  annually  carry 
two  thousand  millions  of  freight.    The  figures  are  so  great  they 
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absolutely  paralyze  human  thought,  almost,  for  the  time  being. 
In  this  carrying  we  employ  almost  two  million  citizens  of  our 
Republic,  who  are  paid  eleven  million  dollars  in  wages.  By  trans- 
porting these  products  to  the  centres  of  manufacture,  we  make  it 
pofsible  to  maintain  our  five  and  one-half  million  fellow-citizens 
who  are  working  as  artisans  in  the  mills  of  this  country  and  turn- 
ing out  annually' fifteen  thousand  million  dollars'  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods.  I  won't  go  any  further  with  that.  I  did  not 
mean  to  go  that  far,  but  consideration  of  the  irrigation  question 
brought  it  to  mind. 

We  hear  it  said  now  and  then,  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I "  The 
time  might  have  been  when  that  would  have  been  a  proper  ex- 
pression to  use,  but  it  is  not  now.  There  is  no  people  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  that  is  so  rich  per  capita  as  the  Osage  Indian 
tribe  and  if  the  funds  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
were  divided  among  all  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  they 
would  receive  $i6o  per  capita  all  around.  That  does  not  indi- 
cate poverty,  does  it?  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahos,  if  I  may 
submit  two  or  three  figures,  have  a  million  dollars ;  the  Menom- 
inees,  over  a  million  and  a  half ;  the  Sac  and  Fox  the  same ;  the 
Sioux  three  million ;  the  Utes  a  million  and  a  half.  All  substan- 
tially draw  five  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  support  of  these  Indians.  And  yet  beside  this  there  are  nearly 
ten  million  dollar's  worth  of  funds  in  the  treasury,  not  yet  dis- 
tributed to  the  tribes,  that  come  from  the  sale  of  trust  lands  and 
limber  on  unallotted  lands.  We  have  been  generous  in  our 
gratuities  to  36  tribes  who  have  no  funds  in  the  treasury  what- 
ever and  to  the  other  56  tribes  that  have  some  funds  in  the  treasury 
but  not  sufficient  to  support  them.  We  have  been  generous  be- 
cause it  has  been  our  belief  that  the  people  felt  that  we  owed 
something  to  the  Indians  and  desired  their  servants  to  pay  that 
debt. 

I  am  interested  in  t!^e  irdian  problem,  I  always  nave  been,  I 
always  will  be.  I  believe  it  is  humanitarian,  Christian  to  be  in- 
terested in  this  problem.  I  believe  we  owe  something  to  those 
that  occupied  this  territory  before  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
came  here  and  displaced  them  properly,  I  believe  properly,  be- 
cause I  thoroughly  think  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Christian  progress  and  civilization ;  but  we  owe  them 
something  because  we  have  pushed  them  aside,  always  as  gently 
as  possible  and  never  without  paying  compensation  for  what  we 
have  received.  We  shall  continue  our  efforts  through  our  law- 
makers, through  the  administrative  officers  in  working  towards 
the  ultimate  end  of  making  each  Indian  a  self-supporting 
member  of  our  population.    I  know  we  all  feel  that  Mr.  Smiley 
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in  the  kindness  and  largeness  of  his  heart,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  has  done  a  great  work  by  having  these  Confer- 
ences here,  to  point  the  way  that  legislators  and  adminis- 
trative officers  should  proceed.  Do  not  get  the  notion,  ladies 
and  gentlement,  that  your  law-makers  think  nothing  of 
your  acts  here.  I  have  been  a  politician  for  thirty  years. 
I  can  say  to  you  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  politician 
that  did  not  desire  to  receive  the  commendation  of  good  thinking 
and  right  thinking  people  and  I  have  never  yet  seen — almost 
never — ^never  in  Congressional  halls  and  never  in  State  legislative 
bodies — a  legislature  that  was  not  influenced  to  a  certain  extent 
by  bodies  such  as  these,  that  have  met  here  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  I  feel  that  we  all,  all  of  those  here  now,  all  those 
of  us  who  expect  to  be  here  another  year,  will  be  looking  anxiously 
for  those  little  cards  in  the  mail  six  or  eight  weeks  before  next 
October — ^all  of  those  who  have  met  in  former  Conferences  here. 
I  feel  as  though  we  all  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Smiley, 
not  merely  for  his  generous  hospitality  to  us,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasure  and  the  rest  he  gives  us  up  on  this  beautiful  mountain, 
but  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  sad  condition  of  a  race  to  which  we  owe  much  and  whose 
ultimate  citizenship  we  all  desire.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley  :  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  the  Vice- 
President  has  said  to-night.  I  think  it  convinced  many,  if  not 
all  of  you,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  been  very  gen- 
erous to  the  Indians.  I  challenge  anybody  to  look  over  history 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now  and  find  an  instance 
where  a  government  has  been  so  generous  to  a  conquered  people 
as  has  the  United  States.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  familiar 
with  all  the  appropriations  that  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  and  there  has  never  been  any  asking  for  help,  when  Con- 
gress was  convinced  that  the  Indians  \yere  needy,  that  something 
has  not  been  done,  no  instance  when  Congress  has  failed  to  make 
the  proper  and  generous  appropriations.  All  over  the  country 
we  hear  of  the  niggardly  treatment  by  Congress,  and  it  is  not 
true  at  all.  Congress  has  always  responded  promptly  and  the 
enormous  sum  which  the  United  States  gives  to  a  dependent  peo- 
ple, to  a  conquered  people,  is  marvelous.  I  dislike  to  hear  Con- 
gress unjustly  denounced.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  now  opportunity  for  short  speeches 
from  the  floor.    Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen,  of  Boston,  is  recognized. 
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LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SOME  INDIAN  QUESTIONS 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   J.  WESTON  ALLEN 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  summer  to  spend  a  short 
time  with  Dr.  Moorehead,  in  the  special  work  which  he  has  been 
doing  for  the  Government.  While  as  an  attorney-at-law  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  work  that  is  done  there  is  properly  at  this  time  a 
closed  book,  there  are  two  conclusions  that  I  have  reported  to 
our  Association:  First,  that  the  apparent  and  most  obvious 
weakness  in  the  field  to-day,  the  weak  link,  is  the  inspection  de- 
partment. And  when  our  commissioner  said  that  he  needed 
forty  able-bodied  and  efficient  men  in  place  of  the  four  or  five,  he 
struck  at  the  core  of  the  matter.  Any  one  who  has  seen  what  Mr. 
Moorehead  has  done  as  an  Indian  Commissioner  acting  in  the 
field  will  realize  what  can  be  done  by  an  efficient  inspector.  I 
think  it  is  a  certain  thing  that  our  Commissioner  will  sleep  better 
when  he  has  those  forty  inspectors  in  the  field. 

The  other  thing  that  is  impressed  on  any  one  who  knows  of 
some  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  West,  is  that  the  possibility 
of  the  alienation  of  the  Indians'  land,  the  right  of  alienation  by 
legislative  enactment  indiscriminately  is  a  failure.  During  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Circuit  Court  of  Oklahoma  has  held  on  de- 
murrer that  the  United  States  cannot  prosecute  in  its  own  name 
proceedings  to  recover  back  lands  that  the  Indians  have  been 
despoiled  of,  where  they  have  become  citizens  under  the  special 
laws  governing  allotments  and  alienation  of  land  in  that  territory, 
because  the  United  States  has  no  longer  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  land.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  has  disappointed  us  in 
the  twenty-five-year  period  in  not  being  able  to  handle  land  and 
sell  it.  That  is  probably  true  of  the  Indian  as  a  whole,  but  what 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  have  done  and  what  I  am  told  the  New 
York  Indians  have  done, — when  they  received  the  money  from 
the  Kansas  fund,  over  $200  apiece,  over  90  per  cent,  of  that  money 
has  been  put  into  savings  banks, — ^shows  that  the  goal  is  going  to 
be  reached  when  all  the  Indians  shall  be  as  capable  as  the  Nez 
Perccs  and  New  York  Indians. 

One  other  thing.  At  this  Conference  last  year,  mention  was 
made  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Navajos,  and  the  sequel  of  that 
has  been  referred  to  this  year.  I  asked  the  Commissioner  last 
year  what  would  happen  if  habeas  corpus  proceedings  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  those  Indians.  Subsequently  I  learned  that 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  had  brought  those  proceedings,  and 
the  outcome  of  it  was  the  right  was  denied  in  the  lower  court ; 
and  in  tfie  higher  court  was  obtained  a  decision  (which  my  asso- 
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date,  ex-Secretary  Long,  said  was  unanswerable),  to  the  effect 
that  every  Indian  is  a  person,  even  if  not  a  citizen,  and  a  person 
under  the  Constitution  cannot  be  imprisoned  without  due  process 
of  law.  Now  while  that  is  a  closed  chapter,  as  the  Government 
has  decided  not  to  prosecute  the  case  further,  it  is  perhaps  a 
chapter  that  is  worth  while  if  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  military 
establishment  in  reaching  out  its  policing  arm — a  necessary  polic- 
ing arm  in  this  country — cannot  go  so  far  as  to  imprison  any 
person  under  the  Constitution  without  due  process  of  law. 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  well-known  as  an  eth- 
nologist, who  as  special  representative  of  the  Government,  allotted 
the  lands  of  the  Omaha  Indians — ^the  first  case  of  allottment  work 
in  the  United  States — spoke  briefly,  describing  a  visit  to  the 
Omaha  Reservation  made  by  her  during  the  summer  of  1909. 
The  Indians,  she  said,  are  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  most  of 
them  having  comfortable  homes,  many  of  the  older  ones  speaking 
and  writing  English  and  nearly  all  sending  their  children  to  school. 
The  era  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  which  followed  the  sud- 
den accession  to  citizenship  and  freedom  and  the  temporary  with- 
drawal at  that  time  of  the  most  of  the  mission  work,  left  its  marks 
upon  the  people,  but,  thanks  to  renewed  and  extended  Christian 
teaching,  the  tribe  has  almost  recovered  from  its  effects. 

Col.  John  S.  Lockwood,  of  Boston,  President  of  the  Indian 
Industries  League,  to  whom  the  Conference  was  indebted  for  a  fine 
display  of  Indian  native  handiwork,  gave  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Navajo  blankets.  The 
Indian  Industries  League  has  made  much  progress  in  introducing 
this  work  to  the  public,  but  the  industry  needs  scouring  and  dye- 
plants  in  New  Mexico  which  might  well  be  established  by  the 
Government.  With  Government  help,  Colonel  Lockwood  de- 
clared, the  sales  of  blankets,  baskets,  bead  work,  pottery  and 
other  Indian  wares  could  be  greatly  increased  and  the  Indians 
thereby  become  more  and  more  self-supporting. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Thurtdfty  Morning,  October  Hit,  1909 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  to-day  to  discuss  "  The  Philippines." 
Our  first  speaker  will  be  Mr.  J.  W.  Beardsley,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  has, 
until  very  recently,  been  Director  of  Public  Works  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands, 

THE  GOOD  ROADS   POLICY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF 

THE  PEOPLE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY 

It  has  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  irrigation  works  of 
India  that  "  no  public  works  of  nobler  utility  have  been  under- 
taken in  the  world."  A  similar  statement  holds  true  of  the 
stupendous  works  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  material  development  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  that  fertile  garden,  Java.  The  Govern- 
mental policies  of  these  countries  with  respect  to  public  works 
are  based  primarily  upon  a  direct  productive,  financial  return 
and  in  a  discussion  of  such  projects  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
given  the  highest  consideration.  In  general  the  material  develop- 
ments of  these  countries  have  been  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  utilized  by  the  people  and  at  the  same  time  produce  profit- 
able financial  returns.  There  is,  however,  seemingly,  a  neglect 
of  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people,  a  failure  to  secure 
education  in  schools  and  a  participation  in  civil  affairs.  The 
advancement  in  real  civilization,  as  we  understand  it  in  our  na- 
tional western  life,  has  been  slow.  It  appears  that  the  policy  of 
our  Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  attempt  to  advance 
civilization  among  a  Malay  race  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  has 
radically  departed  from  the  policies  of  other  governments  con- 
trolling Oriental  colonies.  It  is  attempting  to  fit  the  masses  of 
the  people  for  a  large  participation  in  the  governmental  affairs  of 
their  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  good  roads  policy  of 
the  Philippines,  to  note  some  of  the  events  leading  up  to  its 
present  status,  to  point  out,  in  part,  its  importance  as  a  typical 
work  of  public  utility,  in  attaining  to  those  high  humanitarian 
results  desired  by  our  Government  towards  a  more  or  less  per- 
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manent  dependency,  and  to  suggest  that  an  advance  of  western 
civilization  can  be  made  in  the  Philippine  Islands  more  rapidly 
through  such  public  works  of  utility  than  by  any  other  one  means. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  presenting  this  subject  should  be  to 
define  Eastern-  and  Western  civilization,  and  to  make  a  clear 
statement  of  facts  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the  Filipino,  his 
past  and  present  environments.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
within  the  time  available,  to  assume  definitions,  to  omit  arguments 
and  to  limit  statements  to  a  few  essential  facts. 

Our  Government  is  specially  concerned  in  the  welfare  not  of 
that  very  small  number  of  educated  people  but  with  that  large 
mass,  who  heretofore  have  known  little  outside  of  the  limits  of 
their  barrios,  who  have  lived  under  a  system  of  caciqueism,  in 
servility  and  poverty,  ignorant  of  thrift,  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
of  personal  worth,  and  of  political  privileges,  and  whose  highest 
ideal  of  independence  was  and  is  to  be  left  alone. 

Spain  is  an  excellent  writer  of  laws.  She  performed  a  wonder- 
ful Christianizing  work  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  failed  in  applying  her  laws,  she  became  pessimistic 
and  selfish,  and  did  not  even  keep  abreast  with  the  capabilities 
of  her  subjects. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  members  of  this  Conference  are  familiar 
with  the  organization  of  the  Philippine  Government,  with  the 
transfer  from  the  military  to  the  civil  government  during  the 
years  1901-2,  with  the  creation  of  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, and  of  the  various  government  bureaus  as  necessity 
demanded.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  refresh  our 
memories  with  a  brief  abstract  from  the  instructions  given  by 
our  lamented  McKinley,  the  principles  of  which  were  so  ably 
carried  out  by  our  President  who  was  then  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  who  so  fully  gave  his  heart  and  hand  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  McKinley's  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission, 
dated  April  7,  1900,  directs  the 

"establishment  of  Municipal  government  in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities,  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  they  arc  capable  and  subject  to  the  least  degree  of  supervision  and 
control  which  a  careful  study  of  their  capabilities  and  observation  of  the 
workings  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order  and  loyalty." 

He  proposed  to  establish  a  government 
"  for  the  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands"  and  states  that  "the  measures  adopted  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  their  customs,  their  habits  and  even  to  their  prejudices  to  the- 
fuUest  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  just  and  effective  government." 
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The  municipalities,  nearly  seven  hundred  in  number,  are  the 
primary  or  ultimate  division  of  the  civic  government  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  The  municipal  government  reaches  every 
citizen,  its  officials  are  elective  and  they  control  municipal  ex- 
penditures. These  municipalities  to-day  enjoy  a  civic  liberty 
equalling  or  even  exceeding  the  privileges  and  independence  of 
our  own  towns  and  villages. 

The  question  arises:  Are  the  Filipino  people  improving  their 
opportunities  under  these  liberal  laws?  The  answer  from  our 
comparative  western  standpoint  must  be  negative,  but  affirmative 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  use  and  enjoy  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

The  people  must  keep  step  with  their  privileges  and  use  their 
opportunities  or  no  real  progress  is  made.  A  definite  knowledge 
of  personal  and  national  independence  and  progress  possible  under 
existing  laws  is  unknown  to  that  great  mass  of  Filipino  people, 
wbose  welfare  is  the  special  concern  of  our  country.  As  com- 
pared with  other  Malay  people  the  Filipinos  are  making  a  steady 
and  healthy  advance,  although  not  as  rapid  as  the  Government 
planned  and  the  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  Filipinos  predicted. 
If  a  danger  exists,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  impatient  pace  set 
by  the  Government  is  too  rapid  for  the  masses,  and  I  contend, 
perhaps  from  a  narrow  standpoint,  but  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  the  subject  for  consideration,  that  a  real  immediate 
and  permanent  advance  by  a  colony  or  a  dependent  people  can 
be  made  most  effectively  by  means  of  public  works,  of  utility  to 
the  masses.  Such  works  will  succeed  practically  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  ^are  of  the  expense  borne  by  the  people  benefited. 
They  generally  fail  if  given  as  a  charity  or  if  their  use  is  com- 
pulsory. They  must  be  financially  sound  and  productive.  The 
culture  system  of  Java  and  the  corvee  of  Egypt  were  compulsory 
and  failures.  The  great  irrigation  systems  of  India  and  Egypt 
are  illustrative  of  works  of  utility,  effective  in  benefiting  the 
people  and  profitable  to  the  government  constructing  and  main- 
taining them. 

To  illustrate  these  general  principles  an  outline  follows  of  some 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  present  good  roads  policy  anid 
which  made  its  adoption  and  success  probable.  Similar  illustra- 
tions are  applicable  to  practically  all  progressive  and  useful  public 
works. 

The  first  law  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  in^  Sep- 
tember, igoo,  set  aside  one  million  dollars  for  roads  and  bridges. 
This  fund  was  expended  almost  entirely  by  the  militanr  upon  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  army  posts ;  consequently,  it  was  or  slight  value 
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in  the  development  of  a  good  roads  policy.  During  the  years 
1903  to  1906  appropriations  were  made  for  the  construction  of 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  highways.  Some  of  these  roads 
were  built  to  connect  centres  and  for  strategic  or  administrative 
purposes  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  they  ex- 
tended through  wild  and  sparsely  inhabited  regions.  A  portion 
of  these  roads  extended,  however,  through  well  developed  areas, 
where  improved  transportation  was  urgently  needed.  The  prov- 
inces through  which  these  roads  passed  were  required  by  law  to 
maintain  them.  The  people  had  practically  no  financial  interest 
in  their  cost.  Revenues  were  derived  during  those  years  mainly 
from  customs  receipts,  and  a  moderate  land  tax  which  was  fre- 
quently suspended.  The  provinces  had  small  resources,  the  roads 
were  not  maintained ;  some  of  them  on  account  of  non-use  were 
abandoned  and  all  suffered  serious  deterioration.  This  failure  to 
maintain  roads  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  road  problem 
of  the  islands  by  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  The  first  result 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law,  which  met  with  considerable  ap- 
proval and  was,  therefore,  successfully  enforced,  whereby  a  type 
of  native  carts  having  the  wheels  and  axles  rigidly  attached  and 
which  were  peculiarly  destructive  to  road  surfaces,  were  heavily 
taxed  and  suppressed  on  all  first-class  roads.  A  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  labor  road  law  was  created  and  some  of  the  provincial  offi- 
cials were  pledged  to  its  adoption  provided  its  adoption  by  pro- 
vincial boards  was  made  optional.  All  strenuously  opposed  a 
compulsory  labor  law  remembering  the  evils  arising  under  the 
iniquitous  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  labor  laws  of  Spanish 
days. 

These  conditions  led  to  the  enactment  in  July,  1906,  of  the 
Philippine  road  law,  which  provided  annually  for  five  day's  labor 
of  eight  hours  each.  It  specified  how  notices  should  be  served, 
the  supervision  of  the  labor,  the  commutation  of  the  labor  to  its 
cash  equivalent,  and  the  method  of  collecting  such  commutations 
and  its  expenditure.  It  was  optional  to  the  degree  that  its  pro- 
visions were  to  be  adopted  annually  by  an  assembly  of  the  munic- 
ipal presidents  of  the  provinces. 

The  following  year  an  amendment  to  this  law  was  enacted 
whereby  its  provisions  could  be  adopted  for  a  municipality  only 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  council.  While  none  of  the  provinces 
adopted  this  law,  which  under  a  just  administration  supported 
by  popular  approval  would  have  given  excellent  results,  yet  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  by  provincial  officials,  by  municipal 
presidents  and  councilmen  and  other  influential  Filipinos,  was  of 
great  educational  importance  and  paved  the  way  for  the  successful 
enforcement  of  the  present  laws. 
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A  law  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  toll 
roads  and  bridges  was  enacted  March,  1907.  Tolls  are  not  more 
popular  in  the  Islands  than  in  the  States.  This  law  was  applied 
by  local  authorities  on  some  roads  and  bridges  but  its  results  are 
in  general  negligible. 

The  primary  acts  or  laws  on  which  the  good  roads  movement 
now  rests  are  three  in  number — ^the  double  Cedula  Act  of  May, 
1907, — ^the  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  August, 
1907, — ^and  the  Appropriations  Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1^7-8 
and  for  succeeding  years. 

Briefly  the  double  cedula  act  increased  the  cedula  or  poll  tax 
from  a  per  capita  tax  of  50  cents  to  $1.00;  the  entire  increase 
can  be  expended  only  on  tfie  roads  and  bridges  of  the  province 
in  which  it  is  collected.  This  act  is  optional  in  that  it  must  be 
adopted  annually  for  each  province  by  the  three  members  of  the 
provincial  board,  two  of  whom  are  elective.  This  tax  applies  to  a 
total  of  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  persons.  Its  pro- 
visions must  be  adopted  for  any  g^ven  year  prior  to  October  ist 
of  the  preceding  year. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  internal  revenue  laws  were 
amended.  An  additional  10  per  cent,  was  given  to  the  provinces 
for  their  road  and  bridge  funds  and  5  per  cent,  for  the  sdhool 
funds.  Under  this  amendment  the  additional  amount  for  the  road 
and  bridge  fund  was  about  one-half  of  the  amount  derived  for 
roads  and  bridges  from  the  double  cedula  act.  The  benefits  of 
this  law  applied  only  to  those  provinces  adopting  the  double  cedula. 
TTie  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  contained 
also  the  following  item : 

"For  the  construction,  improvement,  and,  when  necessary,  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  the  x>rofvinces,  to  be  allotted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police,  $250,000. 

The  first  requirement  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Police  was  that  participation  in  this  fund  would  be  limited 
to  those  provinces  which  adopted  the  double  cedula  law.  He  also 
decided  to  pro  rate  allotments  proportional  to  population. 

A  financial  summary  of  these  laws  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mate amounts  available  for  road  and  bridge  work  throughout  all 
of  the  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  non-Christian  provinces. 

z.  Additional  road  and  bridge  funds  derivable  under  the 

(a)  Double  Cedula  Act $800,000 

(b)  Amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Law 400,000 

a.  Provincial  road  and  bridge  funds   derived   from  various 

other  sources,  including  a  portion  of  the  land  tax 500,000 

3.  General  allotment  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9.       500,000 

Total $a, 900, 000 
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The  third  item  was  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8,  and 
$600,000  for  1909-10.  The  amounts  given  in  the  above  summary 
represent  the  normal  amount  of  money  required  annually  under 
existing  conditions  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  highways 
of  primary  importance  dunng  the  succeeding  five  or  six  years 
and  to  maintain  them. 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  available  time  to  detail  local 
conditions  relative  to  meteorology,  geology  and  labor  conditions, 
and  to  the  lack  of  technical  forces,  trained  foremen,  constructing 
plants,  small  tools,  and  materials  of  construction ;  or  to  outline  the 
technical  organization  whereby  necessary  data  were  collected,  the 
active  co-operation  of  Filipinos  secured,  and  the  woi?k  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  supervised.  The  work  was  educa- 
tional not  only  for  Filipino  officials  and  laborers  but  also  for  the 
American  engineers  and  even  for  the  highest  American  officials. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  more  than  suggest  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agriculture  which  to-day  is  inferior ;  that  in  the  varie- 
ties of  produce  and  fertility  of  soil,  nature  has  been  lavish  in  her 
gifts ;  that  highways  are  necessities  in  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  that  highways  during  Spanish  days  and  especially 
during  the  insurrection  and  the  immediate  succeeding  years  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition  or  entirely  lacking.  The  highway  prob- 
lem involved  many  untried  conditions.  It  was  experimental.  Its 
successful  solution  required  tact  and  patience,  the  service  of  both 
hand  and  heart.  The  essential  features  of  the  present  good  roads 
policy  are  rigid  maintenance  of  existing  works,  and  of  new  work 
as  rapidly  as  construction  is  completed ;  the  construction  of  per- 
manent road  beds  and  structures;  the  selection  of  projects  by 
local  officials,  who  were  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds ;  and  the  creation  of  local  interest  in  the 
work  through  the  direct  assistance  furnished  by  local  taxation 
and  local  responsibility  for  maintenance,  the  latter  to  be  under 
efficient  American  supervision  only  until  such  supervision  can 
be  safely  transferred  to  Filipino  officials. 

I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  this  road  work,  like  most 
public  works,  of  utility  to  all  of  the  people,  is  of  exceptionally 
large  importance  in  fitting  the  Filipino  people  for  self-govern- 
ment. It  increases  the  productiveness  of  the  agricultural  prop- 
erty, in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  interested,  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  improvements  in  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  increases  the  ability  to  pay  taxes  whereby  a  government 
becomes  possessed  of  revenue  for  progressive  action  along  other 
needed  lines.  It  increases  rental  values,  whereby  improvements 
in  property  are  possible.    It  increases  wages  on  account  of  which 
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necessities  are  increased,  and  improved  methods  of  operation  are 
sought.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  hundred  thousand 
laborers  who  are  trained  in  the  use  of  modern  tools  and  methods 
and  who  will  apply  this  training  to  farm  work  and  to  all  other 
ordinary  vocations.  It  is  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  of  thrift  and  industry  which  have  been  so  notoriously 
lacking  in  the  past.  It  is  creating  a  working  belief  that  a  public 
office  is  a  public  trust.  It  is  dealing  directly  with  the  men  of 
the  present  generation  who  are  the  wage  earners  of  the  homes,  and 
who  are  participating  more  and  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
It  is  creating  a  personal  interest  in  public  property,  and  a  local 
responsibility  for  the  expenditures  of  public  funds.  It  is  showing 
the  advantages  derived  from  self-help  rather  than  the  destructive 
helplessness  which  usually  follows  a  simple  charity.  It  is  tend- 
ing toward  personal  independence  and  civic  liberty  to  a  degree 
impossible  under  previous  forms  of  government     (Applause.) 

Civilization  is  a  relative  term  and  what  is  best  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  may  not  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Malay.  Improvements 
in  habits  and  customs  of  any  people  require  self-sacrifice  and  a 
considerable  period  of  time — ^usually  several  generations.  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that  a  real  and  permanent  advance  can  be 
made  only  as  rapidly  as  the  mass  of  the  people  can  follow,  can 
assimilate  such  advance  and  make  it  their  own.  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  the  important  problem  of  our  Government  so  long  as 
it  controls  the  affairs  of  the  Islands  regardless  of  the  ultimate 
position  they  may  occupy  through  independence  or  annexation. 
I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  attaining  to  the  progress  desired 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  generally  in  all  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, the  development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
by  means  of  properly  selected  public  works  of  utility  are  power- 
ful instruments  through  which  the  interest  of  the  people  is  aroused, 
their  capacity  and  their  ability  increased,  their  co-operation  se- 
cured, and  environments  favorable  for  a  permanent  advance  in 
civilization  are  established.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  by  Hon.  Arthur  F. 
Odlin,  of  Cleveland,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  am  sorry  to  announce  that 
Judge  Odlin  has  been  detained  at  the  last  moment  by  an  imperative 
legal  case  demanding  his  personal  services.  His  paper  will  be 
read  by  the  Secretary. 
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THE  FILIPINO  AS  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ARTHUR  F.  ODLIN 

After  long  and  sometimes  too  bitter  discussion,  public  opinion 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  practically  adopted  the  idea  that 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  continue 
indefinitely.  We  hear  each  year  less  from  our  own  people  about 
withdrawal.  Many  of  those  who  conscientiously  opposed  the 
policy  of  retention  still  believe  that  they  are  right  and  that  our 
Presidents  and  Congress  have  been  wrong;  but  their  criticisms 
are  not  so  insistent  and  vigorous.  This  change  of  attitude  is  not 
entirely  due  to  discouragement;  some  people  of  this  class  begin 
to  realize  what  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  ground  was  so 
clearly  apparent,  namely,  that  the  control  of  the  Islands  by  the 
United  States  was  an  accident  of  war  more  beneficial  to  the  masses 
of  the  Filipino  people  than  any  other  result  which  might  have 
followed. 

The  limits  of  this  address  do  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  one 
most  important  feature  of  that  great  question, — the  duty  of  the 
United  States  created  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  whereby  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain  ceased  and  all  the  international  obligations  there- 
tofore resting  upon  her  became  ours.  Whether  wise  or  unwise 
that  treaty  was  duly  adopted.  Its  provisions  are  legally  binding 
upon  every  branch  of  our  Government  and  its  spirit  is  morally 
binding  upon  all  of  us  as  individuals,  if  we  love  our  country. 

The  specific  topic  assigned  to  me  rather  embodies  the  duty  of 
America  towards  the  Filipinos.  The  general  policy  was  clearly 
outlined  by  the  lamented  McKinley  eight  years  ago  and  has  been 
scrupulously  followed  by  his  distinguished  successors.  Briefly 
stated,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  under  the  obligation  to 
establish  a  stable  form  of  government  in  these  islands  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  then  the  gradual 
uplifting  of  the  Filipino  people  until  such  time  as  our  services 
should  be  no  longer  needed. 

The  cry  for  independence  comes  from  a  limited  number  of  the 
Filipino  people.  This  assertion  may  seem  to  be  a  bold  one;  yet 
close  association  with  those  people  for  nearly  six  years,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  occupied  with  judicial  work,  convinced  me 
absolutely  of  that  fact.  Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  half 
million  or  so  of  Mohammedan  Moros  who  cannot  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  self-government  according  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Bryan  himself,  the  leading  exponent  of  anti-imperialism,  we  may 
classify  into  three  groups  the  six  millions  of  Filipinos  proper  who 
have  been  brought  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
At  least  it  may  be  said  that  unlike  the  Moros,  they  are  not  actively 
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hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  nor  to  the  white  face.  The  first 
group  comprises  the  leading  men  in  the  various  islands  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  political  parties,  possess  a  wonderful  influence 
over  their  neighbors,  and  while  not  unfriendly  towards  our  Go>f- 
emment,  eagerly  yearn  for  the  time  when  the  reins  of  power  shall 
be  dropped  from  American  hands.  Some  of  these  men  are  highly 
educated.  All  are  keenly  ambitious.  Many  of  them  perfectly 
honest.  They  control  the  native  press.  They  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  newly  established  Filipino  Assembly.  A  respectable  num- 
ber are  doing  good  work  in  the  Government  service.  All  of  them 
keenly  desire  independence  at  an  early  day  and  they  doubtless 
believe  that  they  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  all  the  people.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not. 

The  second  group  comprises  that  element  among  the  people 
who  are  not  keenly  interested  in  politics,  but  who  are  busy  on 
their  farms  or  occupied  in  commercial  affairs  of  little  or  appre- 
ciable importance.  This  class  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  American 
occupation.  They  like  our  new  public  school  system  which  lb 
doing  such  marvelously  good  work  among  their  children.  They 
approve  the  new  roads  we  are  constructing — both  the  railroads 
and  the  ordinary  highways.  These  men  pay  their  taxes  cheer- 
fully because  they  see  the  benefits  daily  coming  to  their  country. 
Not  all  of  them  publicly  declare  their  opposition  to  the  indepen- 
dence idea  because  they  dislike  to  become  unpopular  with  the 
group  first  described,  but  I  have  had  more  than  one  important 
Filipino  tell  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  his  people 
if  the  American  Government  were  to  withdraw  before  its  work 
was  all  complete.  They  realize  just  as  well  as  we  Americans  did 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  native  leaders  to  maintain  a  stable, 
safe  and  sane  government  if  left  alone.  The  possibility  of  Japan- 
ese control  is  ever  before  them.  And  as  between  American  and 
Japanese  control  even  the  native  politicians  themselves  would 
infinitely  favor  us. 

The  third  group,  and  by  far  the  largest,  comprises  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment they  have,  provided  no  interference  is  had  with  them. 
Probably  two  millions  of  them  have  no  accurate  conception  of 
what  independence  or  government  mean.  In  time,  of  course,  they 
will  learn.  Our  schools  during  the  next  decade  will  work  won- 
ders, but  at  present  any  attempt  to  enlighten  most  of  the  people 
in  this  group  as  to  their  duties  and  rights  under  a  government 
of  their  own  as  compared  with  their  duties  and  rights  under  the 
present  government  would  be  utterly  futile. 

One  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the  Islands  is  Bishop  Brent, 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     I 
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wish  I  could  quote  at  length  from  a  powerful  address  delivered 
by  him  in  1907  at  Richmond.  1  was  especially  impressed  by  his 
warning  that  we  were  pushing  the  Filipino  ahead  too  fast  on  the 
road  leading  to  self-government,  and  that  we  were  treating  him 
too  cruelly  with  respect  to  the  economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  '*  More  freedom  of  trade  and  less  political  advance- 
ment ''  was  the  keynote  of  his  address. 

I  felt  a  keen  joy  last  July  when  I  read  that  the  earnest  labors 
of  President  Taft,  the  American  who  is  undoubtedly  pre-eminent 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos,  had,  after  eight  years  of  unwearying 
effort,  finally  induced  our  Congress  to  remove  a  few  of  the  larger 
stones  in  the  tariff  wall  which  had  been  created.  Cruel  indeed 
it  was  to  take  away  from  these  poor  people  the  market  they  had 
with  Spain  and  not  give  them  at  once  the  opportunity  to  freely 
trade  with  us.  With  the  revival  of  business  which  is  sure  to 
follow  this  tardy  justice  on  the  part  of  Congress,  this  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  will  speedily  disappear  and  we  shall  hear  less  talk 
of  independence.  (Applause.)  That  there  has  been  actual  dis- 
content in  the  Islands  for  the  past  six  years  is  undeniable.  But 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  to  study  the 
conditions  there,  this  discontent  is  based  very  largely  on  economic 
and  not  on  political  grounds.    (Applause.) 

In  the  matter  of  miles  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Philippines  to 
Porto  Rico,  but  when  we  compare  conditions  many  points  of 
similarity  are  visible.  We  gave  free  trade  to  Porto  Rico  within 
three  years  after  the  Spanish  flag  disappeared.  But  we  have 
never  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  the  boon  of  citizenship.  They 
ought  to  have  it.  Congress  has  thus  far  denied  their  appeal.  A 
Porto  Rican  is  merely  entitled  to  a  certificate  that  he  js  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  He  is  now  a  human  being 
but  not  a  citizen.  He  is  not  a  subject.  Surely  such  an  anomalous 
condition  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideals.  Sooner  or 
later  this  appeal  of  the  Porto  Ricans  will  arouse  a  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country  which  will  induce  Congress  to  place  the  native 
inhabitants  of  that  charming  but  over-crowded  island  in  a  position 
where  he  can  truly  say  he  has  a  country.  In  view  of  the  millions 
of  foreign  born  whose  ballots  in  the  States  often  prove  controlling, 
it  does  seem  harsh  and  unreasonable  to  reject  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations of  our  Presidents  that  the  Porto  Rican  be  made  a 
citizen.    (Applause.)      \ 

The  Filipino  is  rapidly  reaching  the  position  where  he  also  will 
clamor  for  citizenship.  Shall  we  grant  it  to  him  ?  Can  we  safely 
do  so,  either  now  or  ever?  This  most  important  question  will 
ere  long  press  the  conscience  of  America  for  an  answer.  All 
patriotic  and  thoughtful  Americans  must  consider  it.     I  am  one 
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of  those  who  believe  that  while  the  United  States  will  never  at- 
tempt to  govern  these  far  distant  lands  after  the  period  shall  arrive 
when  our  flag  may  safely  be  lowered,  equally  am  I  convinced  that 
we  will  never  drive  away  from  the  protecting  folds  of  our  national 
banner  any  people  who  desire  to  remain  under  it.    (Applause.) 

Another  conviction  forced  itself  strongly  on  my  mind  after  six 
years  close  association  with  the  Filipino  people.  And  that  is  the 
successful  future  of  their  present  attempt  to  climb  the  ladder  of 
civilization.  One  element  alone  satisfied  me  on  that  point.  I 
refer  to  their  unusual  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  The 
welcome  they  have  given  to  our  noble  body  of  American  teachers, 
the  sacrifices  that  poor  parents  make  in  order  that  their  children 
may  attend  our  schools,  the  actual  thirst  for  knowledge  shown 
in  hundred  of  instances  that  came  under  my  personal  observation, 
in  at  least  nine  of  the  thirty  or  more  provinces,  satisfied  me  that 
all  Americans  here  at  home  need  not  worry  about  the  future  of 
those  people,  provided  we  will  stand  by  them  and  encourage  them 
until  such  time  as  they  can  stand  alone. 

After  our  schools  shall  have  had  time  to  educate  50  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  Philippines,  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  over  eighteen  years  of  age  shall 
have  acquired  a  reasonably  correct  idea  as  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  self-government,  the  wise,  humane  and  just  course 
on  the  part  of  America  would  be  to  determine  by  a  plebiscite 
properly  conducted  whether  such  majority  desire  their  indepen- 
dence or  to  permanently  remain  under  us. 

I  predict  that  when  such  time  shall  come,  say  in  one,  two  or 
three  generations,  there  will  exist  in  the  Islands  such  a  friendly 
feeling  toward  America,  despite  the  racial  differences  between  the 
two  peoples,  that  the  decision  will  be  overwhelmingly  against  in- 
dependence.    (Applause.) 

Questions  of  statehood  will  never  disturb  us.  The  decisions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  have  establishea  already  that  the  Constitu- 
tion amply  provides  suitable  powers  in  Congress  to  so  modify 
different  iforms  and  limitations  of  territorial  government  as  to 
afford  full  protection  both  for  us  and  for  the  islanders. 

In  conclusion  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Filipinos 
are  the  only  Malay  people  who  have  ever  been  brought  under  the 
beneficent  influences  of  Christianity.  They  worship  the  same 
God  whom  we  worship.  Although  the  nation  and  the  church 
in  America  must  always  be  separate  the  history  of  the  human  race 
tells  us  that  of  all  the  bonds  which  unite  different  bodies  of 
human  beings,  religious  bonds  are  among  the  strongest.  The 
work  of  the  clergy  in  the  Philippines,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
is  a  marvelous  power  for  good.     No  fair  minded  man  can  live 
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among  the  Filipinos  for  several  years  as  I  did  without  admiring 
many  qualities  which  they  possess;  generosity,  courtesy,  love  of 
children,  eagerness  to  learn,  devotion  to  aged  parents  and  interest 
in  religion. 

Speaking  merely  as  one  individual  who  knows  them  well  I  would 
vote  to-morrow  to  confer  the  boon  of  American  citizenship  upon 
every  native  of  the  Islands  who  can  intelligently  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  our  flag.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettit, 
principal  of  a  high  school  at  Malolos  in  the  Philippines,  who  has 
seen  eight  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Islands. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  W.  PETTIT 

Mk  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  An  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics recently  explained  to  his  class  that  the  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  on  Philippine  tobacco  had  been  removed.  On  be- 
ing corrected  and  informed  that  the  tax  done  away  with  was  a 
25  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  Dingley  tariff  rate,  he  replied  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  anyway.  (Laughter.)  The 
American  people  are  markedly  apathetic  concerning  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  are  correspondingly  unacquainted  with  facts 
about  them,  althougfh  whatever  affects  the  prosperity  of  8,000,000 
people  in  one  of  their  possessions,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of 
importance  not  only  to  instructors  in  economics,  but  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

Fortunately  for  the  Filipino  people,  we  have  at  the  head  of  our 
Government  a  man  well  informed  in  Philippine  affairs,  a  man 
who  understands  the  Filipinos  and  is  respected  by  them.  While 
President  Taft  was  Governor  of  the  Islands,  the  policy  of  their 
government  was  formed;  the  development  of  a  self-governing 
people  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural  resources  for  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  path  toward  that  ideal  is  long  and  strewn  with 
manv  difficulties.  The  goal  cannot  not  be  reached  in  a  dav ;  pos- 
siblv  not  in  a  generation.  Indifference  and  ignorance,  selfishness 
and  avarice  confront  one  on  every  hand ;  but  these  must  and  shall 
be  overcome,  and  a  self-controlled,  responsible,  altruistic  popula- 
tion developed. 

Every  enlie^htened  nation  looks  to  education  to  emancipate  its 
masses,  and  the  TTnited  States,  with  the  end  just  sketched  in  view, 
established  an  efficient  public  school  system  in  the  Islands,  almost 
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immediately  upon  taking  possession.  It  is  of  the  mission  of  the 
public  school  in  the  Philippines  that  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  this 
morning,  a  work  in  which  seven  hundred  Americans  and  seven 
thousand  Filipinos  are  engaged,  and  the  benefits  of  which  some 
half  million  pupils  are  receiving.  What  I  shall  say  must  be  largely 
personal,  for  I  shall  try  only  to  place  before  you  the  conditions 
in  the  town  where  I  have  been  located  and  to  tell  you  briefly  what 
we  have  tried  to  do,  through  the  school,  to  better  those  conditions. 

Malolos,  the  one-time  seat  of  Aguinaldo's  government  and  now 
the  capital  of  the  Tagalog  Province  of  Bulacan,  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  Manila  by  rail.  Here  we  have  a  school  of  four 
hundred  pupils  in  the  last  two  years  of  grade  work  and  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school  course,  about  half  of  whom  live  in  neigh- 
boring towns.  Our  equipment  comprises  a  trade  school  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  built  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars,  two 
thousand  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  natives  of  the  province ; 
a  building  for  domestic  science  and  a  girl's  dormitory,  besides 
the  structure  for  regular  academic  work.  We  are  teaching  in 
Malolos,  besides  the  common  and  high  school  branches,  which  are 
practically  the  same  there  as  in  the  States,  cooking  and  sewing 
to  the  girls,  and  to  the  boys,  wood-working,  iron-working  and 
the  rudiments  of  mechanics. 

Naturally,  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Islands  is  as  yet  low, 
but  the  Filipino  children  are  anxious  to  study  and  their  parents 
make  great  sacrifices  to  educate  them.  The  father  of  one  of  our 
graduates  last  year  sold  all  his  property  in  order  that  his  daughter 
might  finish  the  high  school.  Our  pupils  come  principally  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  children  of  the  upper  class 
q:enerally  attending  private  schools  in  Manila.  Every  vacation  I 
have  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  travel,  persuading  the  wealthier 
parents  that  the  public  schools  can  better  take  care  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  than  the  private  institutions,  and  the  poorer  parents 
that  a  few  years  in  school  will  increase  the  child's  earning  capa- 
city, an  argument  as  potent  to  the  Filipinos  as  to  Americans 
themselves. 

The  dormitory  furnishes  a  home  for  the  non-resident  girls,  but 
our  boys  board  in  private  houses,  more  accurately  huts,  about  the 
school.  Most  of  them  live  on  four  or  five  dollars  a  month,  sleep 
on  the  floor  and  cat  very  coarse  food.  Their  morning  meal  con- 
sists of  a  cup  of  coflFee  and  a  piece  of  bread,  at  noon  and  night 
they  have  boiled  rice,  meat  or  fish.  They  still  habitually  use  their 
fingers  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth.  Such  is  the  mode  of  life  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  pupils  are  leading,  because  the  majority 
of  the  provinces  are  too  poor  to  construct  dormitories  for  them, 
r^st  year  in  Malolos.  we  rented  a  small  building  and  put  a  man 
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in  charge.  Into  this  house  we  crowded  some  thirty  boys  who  paid 
four  dollars  a  month  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  food  and  to  pay 
the  man  who  prepared  it.  In  several  places,  the  churches  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  the  matter  and  in  Manila  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Tenor  and  Grove,  are  trying  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  dormitory  for  students. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  social  people,  and  we  try  by  every  means 
possible  to  train  their  social  instincts  along  wholesome  lines.  The 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  mingle  with  their  teachers  in  friendly 
intercourse.  Class  dances  are  frequently  given  and  the  students 
occasionally  get  up  some  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faculty  and  other  guests.  Last  year  our  senior  class  presented 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  young  actors  threw  great 
enthusiasm  into  the  preparation,  and  showed  a  real  appreciation 
of  Shakespere's  art.  The  scenery,  it  is  true,  consisted  chiefly  of 
palms  with  a  haycock  for  Titania  to  fall  asleep  upon.  The  cos- 
tumes which  pupils  and  teachers  combined  to  make,  were  of 
Japanese  crepe  in  delicate  colors  and  the  ass's  head  was  a  truly 
wonderful  creation  on  a  bamboo  frame,  covered  with  portions 
from  the  principal's  linen  trousers,  and  painted  with  purple  ink. 
Yet  the  production  was  a  huge  success  and  the  participants  felt 
amply  repaid  for  having  spent  their  recesses  for  two  months  dril- 
ling: before  the  assembled  school,  to  gain  confidence  and  ease. 

The  Filipinos  are  intensely  interested  in  athletics,  and  the  inter- 
provincial  meets,  held  throughout  the  Islands  are  attended  by 
hundreds  of  people,  who  grow  as  enthusiastic  over  the  baseball 
and  track  events  as  they  do  over  their  favorite  cock  in  the  cock-pit. 
Athletics  are,  therefore,  fostered  among  both  boys  and  girls,  one 
of  the  instructors  managing  the  baseball,  basketball  and  track 
teams.  Baseball,  by  the  way,  might  well  be  called  their  national 
^ame,  for  the  merest  children  on  the  streets  are  imitating,  with 
club  and  stuffed  stockings,  their  elder  brothers  with  their  Spauld- 
ing  balls,  and  the  boy  is  exceptional  whose  knowledge  of  English 
does  not  at  least  include  the  terms  "foul  ball,"  "out,"  "base," 
and  "  strike." 

Occasionally,  teachers  make  excursions  with  their  pupils.  In 
Malolos  we  made  this  an  annual  affair  and  have  visited  with  the 
boys  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  central  Luzon.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  very  common  in  Japan,  and,  where  they  have  been 
tried,  have  proved  of  great  value  in  the  Philippines.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  boys  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  country,  its^  inhabitants 
and  products,  the  instructor  is  given  a  rare  opportunity  to  study 
his  pupils  and  to  g^ain  their  confidence.  During  the  last  Christmas 
vacation,  twenty-four  of  our  pupils  spent  a  week  in  the  mountains. 
We  visited  a  volcano,  examined   several  battlefields,  called  on 
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Aguinaldo  and  interviewed  a  number  of  Filipinos  prominent  dur- 
ing the  insurrection.  In  all,  we  covered  some  two  hundred  miles, 
tramping  about  half  the  way.  Ihe  boys  prepared  the  meals  and 
we  slept  in  town  halls,  in  schoolhouses  or  out  in  the  open 
air. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Filipino  youth  is  in  his  moral  life, 
and  the  schools  m  the  Philippine  Islands  are,  I  maintain,  doing 
more  to  meet  such  a  need  than  are  the  schools  of  the  States.  The 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  students  outside  the  school 
are  the  very  worst  and  there  is  practically  no  religious  training — 
to  which  cause,  I  attribute  much  of  the  immorality  among  the 
people.  In  our  graduating  class  from  the  high  school  this  year, 
there  are  eleven  boys  and  not  one  of  them  is  connected  with  a 
church,  a  condition  not  exceptional. 

Although  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  can,  for  obvious  reasons, 
take  no  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  his  charges,  yet  his 
influence  may  be  very  potent  in  developing  the  moral  sense,  for  the 
young  Filipino  is  very  easily  led  either  for  the  good  or  for  the 
bad.  In  the  class  rooms,  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance 
in  life  are  discussed,  questions  which  our  American  schools  should 
bring  before  their  pupils,  but  seldom  dare  to  do. 

On  bringing  their  sons  to  us,  the  parents  entrust  them  to  our 
care,  and  the  young  people  feel  their  dependence  upon  us.  When 
they  are  sick,  they  come  to  us  for  medicine;  when  they  get  into 
trouble,  their  teacher  is  frequently  their  sole  hope  of  salvation. 
Four  of  our  boys  were  recently  arrested  for  playing  cards,  and 
immediately  sent  for  me  to  get  them  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
native  policeman  claimed  that  they  had  been  gambling,  because 
one  of  them  had  been  found  with  money  upon  his  person.  Unable 
to  convict  the  suspects  upon  such  slender  evidence,  he  hunted 
up  an  old  municipal  ordinance  prohibiting  the  playing  of  any 
game  without  a  license,  and  fined  the  boys  on  that  charge.  Gam- 
bling has^  of  course,  been  strictly  forbidden  and  the  practice  has 
largely  disappeared.  The  students  have  been,  in  our  experience, 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  cock-pits,  where  the  older 
generation  finds  its  most  popular  amusement. 

Can  the  Filipino  youth  be  depended  upon  ?  He  has  not  in  the 
past  hdd  a  record  for  his  veracity;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
richly  earned  a  reputation  as  a  prevaricator;  but  our  boys  have 
shown  constant  improvement  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  say  to  you  truly  that  they  have  earned  my  confidence  and 
faith.  Pupils  frequently  have  had  to  wait  for  their  allowances 
from  home  and  our  teachers  have  often  been  called  upon  to  help 
some  one  out  financially.  It  is  very  exceptional  that  we  have  not 
been  repaid. 
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The  missionary  character  of  the  teaching  profession  is  more 
apparent  to  instructors  in  the  Islands  than  in  the  States.  Results 
immediately  seen,  and  efforts  instantly  rewarded,  make  the  teach- 
er's task  more  interesting  and  inspiring.  1  doubt  whether  there 
exists  a  more  devoted  band  of  workers  than  the  men  and  women 
who  are  spending  their  time,  both  in  school  hours  and  out,  in  the 
making  of  the  Filipino  people.  (Applause.)  Both  American 
and  native  teachers  feel  that  they  are  factors  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  race  of  people  who,  at  least  in  their  youth,  are  anxious 
to  learn  and  to  do.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished,  but  the 
results  of  the  past  eight  years  give  promise  of  a  brighter  future. 
I  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  Filipino  people.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  have  a  few  reminiscences 
from  Brigadier-General  William  Auman,  who  commanded 
forces  in  the  Philippines  during  our  early  occupation  of  the 
Islands,  and  later  became  President  of  Examining  Boards  there. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

REMARKS   OF   BRIGADIER-GENERAL    WILLIAM    AUMAN 

It  is  seven  years  since  I  was  in  the  Philippines  and  things  have 
changed  very  much  since.  You  have  heard  of  the  improvements 
made  from  former  speakers.  I  will  speak  only  of  things  I  saw 
and  heard  there  at  that  time. 

After  the  Cuban  campaign,  I  was  too  ill  for  a  time  to  go  with 
my  regiment  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  not  until  1900  that  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Suez  canal  to  join  my 
command  at  Manila.  On  the  transport  on  which  I  went  we 
stopped  at  many  places,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden 
and  Colombo  and  passed  close  by  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  all  of 
which  places  were  either  garrisoned  or  occupied  by  the  British 
people.  I  think  it  is  well  that  is  so,  for  they  have  brought  by 
occupying  those  points,  safety  to  the  commerce  of  the  high  seas, 
and  peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  occupy. 

When  I  arrived  at  Manila  I  went  at  once  to  the  headquarters 
in  the  walled  city.  The  walled  city  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
Manila,  about  one-eighth  of  the  city  itself. 

What  first  attracted  my  attention  there  was  the  great  number 
of  churches.  I  subsequently  counted  them  and  there  were  thir- 
teen with  the  walls.  The  people  were  certainly  a  church-going 
people  and  they  often  had  religious  processions  in  which  they  car- 
ried figures  of  the  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  and 
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other  saints.  In  tWse  processions  the  priests  and  men  who  com- 
posed the  procession  marched  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  while 
on  either  side  the  women  and  children  carried  lighted  candles  and 
the  people  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
enthusiasm.  It  was  very  interesting  to  look  on,  and  watch  them 
marching  through  the  streets.  While  they  were  a  church-going 
people,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  a  religious  people.  That  is 
a  question  that  I  will  not  discuss,  but  speaking  of  churches,  I 
have  seen  men  carry  their  fighting  cocks  to  church,  fasten  them 
to  a  peg  outside,  and  alfter  service  take  them  to  the  cock-pits  and 
there  gamble  on  the  results  of  the  contest. 

The  people  were  not  an  industrious  people.  Some  of  them 
worked  and  earned  a  little  and  after  they  had  received  their  pay 
they  would  go  off  and  have  a  good  time  imtil  all  their  money  was 
gone;  then  they  were  willing  to  work  again.  They  were  very 
poor  workmen.  I  have  seen  carpenters  trying  to  plane  a  board. 
They  would  lay  one  board  on  a  pile,  sit  astride  of  it  and  shove 
the  plane  ahead  of  them  with  the  hand.  I  have  also  seen  them 
trying  to  saw  a  board  by  placing  it  on  a  pile  that  way  (indicat- 
ing) one  man  taking  hold  of  the  saw  at  one  end  and  one  at  the 
other,  the  two  men  sawing  a  board  in  that  way. 

Going  along  the  streets  of  Manila  one  day  I  heard  a  band  of 
music,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a  party  coming  toward  me.  In  front 
was  a  lady  dressed  in  brilliant  costume  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
on  her  hair;  behind  her  were  about  a  dozen  young  ladies,  and 
a  band  of  music  back  of  them.  They  marched  along  the  street 
and  seemed  to  feel  very  proud.  I  inquired  as  to  what  it  was  and 
found  that  it  was  a  marriage  procession.  The  young  lady  had 
just  been  married.  I  looked  around  for  the  bridegroom — he  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  following  at  a  distance ;  but  when 
they  reached  their  home  he  was  master.  Also  at  a  christening 
they  had  a  band  of  music.  While  I  was  in  Santa  Cruz  where  I 
was  in  command  for  a^little  while,  I  saw  a  christening  party  where 
the  woman,  the  mother  of  the  child,  was  carrying  the  baby,  very 
brilliantly  dressed,  and  a  band  of  music  followed.  She  seemed 
very  happy  that  she  could  have  this  band  of  music  with  her  at 
the  christening  party. 

At  funerals  they  had  a  great  display — all  they  could  aflFord; 
brilliant  trappings  to  their  horses,  if  they  had  any  or  could  afford 
them.  The  poor  often  rented  coffins  to  take  the  remains  to  the 
graveyard,  and  there  they  were  taken  out  and  deposited  in  other 
boxe.'i.  Even  the  graves  were  rented.  Frequently  the  parties  who 
had  rented  the  ijrave  would  pay  so  much  a  year  and  when  they 
failed  to  pay.  the  remains  were  taken  out  and  thrown  on  a  pile. 
I  observed    among  the   common  people    that  the   women  went 
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barefooted  in  their  houses  altogether  and  on  the  street  many  of 
them  wore  what  they  called  the  toe  slipper,  which  was  held  on 
by  the  toes  only,  so  that  it  gave  them  a  sliding  motion,  a  swaying 
of  the  body  which  was  peculiar.  Going  along  the  streets  one  would 
notice  a  woman  of  good  figure  and  apparently  very  fine  looking, 
but  when  one  came  alongside  of  her,  and  looked  into  her  face, 
he  would  see  she  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  was  marked  with 
smallpox. 

You  have  heard  of  the  products  of  the  island  from  other  sources. 
The  United  States  Government  has  not  taken  the  tax  or  duty  off 
their  principal  products.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  I  think.  We 
ought  to  admit  everything  they  have  free.  It  would  not  affect  at 
all  the  markets  of  this  country. 

Very  few  of  the  Filipinos  spoke  the  Spanish  language.  They 
had  a  dialect  of  their  own,  and  some  of  those  in  the  northern 
islands  could  not  understand  those  in  the  southern  islands.  While 
we  were  there  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  war  is  terrible  at 
any  time — it  is  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was.  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  say  whether  the  people  are  now  fit  for  self-government 
or  not.  There  has  been  great  improvement  since  I  was  there  and 
it  promises  to  continue  indefinitely.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  more  than  one  public  man  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oyster  Bay.  We  will  now  listen  to  Hon.  W.  W. 
Cocks,  member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  who  visited  the 
Philippines  in  1907. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.  W.  COCKS 

I  trust  you  will  not  expect  me  to  give  you  more  information 
about  the  Philippines  with  my  two  months'  visit  than  you  have 
received  from  these  men  who  have  spent  years  there.  The  best 
I  can  do  is  to  give  you  the  impression  of  a  Long  Island  farmer, 
who  visited  the  Philippines.  This  Long  Island  farmer  is  of 
Quaker  descent  and  of  Quaker  persuasion,  so  that  some  of  the 
characteristics  that  he  finds  in  the  Filipino  he  does  not  appreciate 
as  much  as  some  who  come  from  a  less  strenuous  lineage  and  a 
less  strenuous  neighborhood !  We  had  a  strenuous  life  at  West- 
bury  before  Theodore  came  to  Oyster  Bay.  (Dr.  Draper.  More 
after?)     Yes. 

On  the  transport  as  I  neared  the  Philippines  I  gathered  from 
the  army  officers  that  the  Filipino  as  a  general  proposition  was 
no  good,  the  only  way  to  civilize  him  was  with  a  Krag.  They 
have  a  little  song  there  which  they  have  had  to  repress,  and  I 
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won't  repeat  it.    But  it  was  something  about  the  best  way  to  re- 
press the  Fihpino  was  with  a  Krag ! 

I  looked  particularly  into  the  conditions  of  the  island  relative 
to  labor  possibilities  of  the  Filipino.  1  attended  few  festivities ' 
and  functions  in  the  island,  i  was  charged  witii  deserting  my 
party  at  such  times,  because  1  desired  to  see  conditions  as  they 
really  were  there.  I  spent  some  two  weeks  in  the  southern  islands 
apart  from  the  company  with  whom  i  went.  1  talked  with  all 
classes  of  people,  i  talked  with  the  Filipino  through  an  inter- 
preter. I  talked  with  large  employers  of  labor,  and  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Filipino,  seen  the  great 
work  done  with  regard  to  street  improvement,  the  laying  of  trolley 
roads,  the  building  of  breakwaters,  the  building  of  the  railroad  in 
Cebu,  and  spent  a  day  on  the  road  with  the  chief  engineer  and 
seen  the  Filipino  at  work  and  talked  generally  with  them  about 
labor  conditions, — I  think  must  see  that  we  will  have  to  handle 
the  Filipino  differently  if  we  desire  to  get  the  best  results  from  him 
as  a  laborer.  We  cannot  handle  him  as  we  would  a  gang  of 
Europeans,  with  good  big  Irish  foremen — because  he  can  get  more 
work  out  of  a  bunch  of  men  than  anyone  I  ever  saw ;  but  with  the 
Filipinos,  we  have  got  to  treat  them  a  little  differently.  We  must 
treat  them  more  as  children,  make  them  interested,  praise  them 
for  the  little  things  they  do  even  though  they  do  not  reach  per- 
fection. I  was  in  the  Government  printing  office  and  saw  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Filipinos,  only  three  whitt 
men  being  employed  there  at  that  time  out  of  a  total  force  of 
about  one  hundred.  The  trolley  road  is  operated  almost  entirely 
by  Filipinos  and  ihty  handle  die  motor  as  well  as  the  average 
American.  That  means  something,  although  traffic  conditions  are 
not  as  congested  in  Manila  as  they  are  in  our  cities  many  times. 
Still,  they  handle  cars  very  nicely. 

Now  in  regard  to  improvements.  It  struck  me  we  had  expected 
too  much  of  the  Filipino.  We  had  expected  him  to  appreciate 
and  pay  for  a  high  priced  macadamized  road  when  he  had  little 
use  for  it  and  I  thought  of  an  anachronism  in  regard  to  Carnegie's 
libraiy — "  He  gave  us  a  library  in  our  town,  where  nobody  had 
any  time  to  resS  " — ^and  they  had  to  pay  for  it.  In  the  Island  of 
Negros  they  have  a  very  well  macadamized  road,  but  there  is 
very  little  traffic.  I  rode  on  it  in  a  little  bit  of  a  cart  and  drove 
a  Uack  bull,  who  trotted  along  at  a  nice  gait,  very  nice  indeed, 
quick,  about  the  same  transportation  we  have  in  Brooklyn !  Still, 
it  wasn't  exactly  the  kind  of  use  that  the  road  was  built  for.  The 
economic  conditions  were  deplorable  in  that  great  island,  the  chief 
IVX>dact  of  which  is  sugar.  It  occurred  to  me,  because  I  have 
been  used  to  starting  in  a  small  way  on  a  good  many  projects. 
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if  we  could  improve  the  trails  before  undertaking  to  build  great 
macadamized  roads,  with  line  concrete  bridges,  that  we  would  im- 
prove the  means  of  communication  to  the  towns  in  some  small  way : 
tlie  average  engineer  could  not  do  it  for  professional  reasons,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  a  credit  to  him.  I  have  had  that  experience 
here  in  the  construction  of  roads.  They  have  said,  "  Cocks,  you 
could  do  it,  we  could  not."  1  could,  because  1  was  a  farmer  and 
simply  improved  the  means  of  communication  with  the  things  at 
hand.  1  took  my  Long  Island  gravel  and  made  a  fair  road — ^but 
they  must  get  Connecticut  and  North  River  trap  rock,  for  their 
contention  was  that  the  roads  must  be  built  of  homogeneous  stones 
so  that  they  would  wear  to  a  uniform  surface  and,  in  other  words, 
all  go  down  together  like  tlie  wonderful  **  one-hoss  shay ; "  how- 
ever, we  had  very  fair  roads  from  our  own  material.  Most  of  the 
Filipinos  do  not  have  any  wagons  in  which  to  travel  over  that 
road  when  it  is  constructed.  Either  afoot  or  when  on  a  pony  or  as 
I  drove,  at  a  slow  pace,  they  could  get  along  very  well  over  a  dirt 
road,  made  so  as  to  shed  the  water.  Not  3iat  1  did  not  approve 
of  the  good  roads.  I  did ;  but  I  think  we  tried  to  start  out  from 
almost  too  high  a  position,  tried  to  make  the  Filipino  realize 
what  we  have  not  yet  convinced  a  whole  lot  of  fanners  in  this  State, 
that  is  to  submit  to  a  pretty  severe  rate  of  taxation  for  good  roads. 
The  thing  we  must  do  is  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  and 
I  would  suggest  by  all  means  to  improve  the  means  of  communi- 
cation by  improving  trails,  erecting  cheap  temporary  bridges,  per- 
haps, over  chasms  and  water-courses  and  in  that  way  bring  up  the 
people  to  appreciate  the  good  roads  proposition. 

I  was  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  also  the  importance  of  a  fixed  policy  as  to  when 
we  are  going  to  get  out,  for  no  one  wishes  to  invest  money  in 
the  proposition  if  it  is  ^oing  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos. 
I  heartily  agree  with  Bishop  Brent's  views  in  that  regard.  We 
must  insure  stability  if  we  expect  to  interest  capital,  and  it  will 
take  capital  to  develop  the  Philippines.  The  sugar  industry  is 
impossible  to  help  unless  there  is  a  large  capital  invested,  for  it 
is  a  business  that  cannot  be  done  by  an  individual  of  small  means. 
Whether  the  Philippines  will  ever  be  the  home  of  the  white  man 
is  a  question.  The  Island  of  Mindanao  now  offers  the  best  place 
in  my  judgment ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  productive  island,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  is  less  waste  land ;  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
settlements  where  Americans  could  make  good  progress,  but  they 
have,  also,  a  turbulent  population  of  Moros,  who,  while  they  are 
good  workers  and  fighters,  do  not  appreciate  our  civilization.  Yet 
army  men  tell  us  the  word  of  the  Mohammedan  Moro  is  better 
than  the  Filipino  Christian.    That  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
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civilization;  but  as  an  army  officer,  who  went  out  with  me  from 
Jolo,  said  *'  a  people  who  will  fight  and  work  the  soil  are  a  great 
people."  In  that  turbulent  island  of  Jolo  a  larger  area  by  lOO 
per  cent,  had  been  cultivated  in  1907  than  ever  before  because^ 
after  the  severe  battle  at  Mt.  Daho,  we  practically  put  an  end  to 
the  depredations  of  mountain  tribes,  who  previously  had  descended 
upon  the  coast  villages  each  year  and  taken  away  all  that  the  in- 
habitants had  raised.  It  seems  strange,  but  true,  that  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  elsewhere,  the  mountain  people  are  able  to  overcome 
those  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  particularly  true  in  every  part  of  the 
Philippines  which  I  visited.  They  fear  those  from  the  mountains, 
but  owing  very  largely  to  the  good  work  of  Colonel  Scott,  who 
is  now  superintendent  at  West  Point,  the  whole  province  is  in 
very  satisfactory  condition. 

When  you  hear  of  a  little  disturbance  in  the  Philippines,  do 
not  think  it  is  an  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  any  more  than  when  you  read  of  the  disturbances  at  Mc- 
Kee's  Rocks  or  the  night  riders  in  Kentucky.  It  is  not  an  insur- 
rection against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  but  simply  an 
interior  disturbance.  If  you  were  away  from  home  and  did  not 
know  anything  about  this  country  and  read  of  where  a  band  of 
men  went  to  a  man's  home  and  fired  his  buildings  and  shot  his 
family  as  they  came  out  of  the  house,  you  would  think  this  country 
uncivilized,  but  such  things  have  happened  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  While  the  Filipinos  have  been  guilty  of  a  good  many 
crimes,  they  were  committed  usually  by  bands  of  outlaws,  who 
should  not  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us  is  what  we  can  do  for  the  Filipinos. 
One  thing  is  to  back  up  the  Government  in  the  position  it  as- 
sumes. I  believe  a  great  many  of  the  lives  of  our  boys  have  been 
lost  through  the  efforts  of  some  misguided  people  in  this  country, 
who,  desiring  to  give  the  Filipinos  independence,  imagined  that 
they  could  create  such  an  agitation  here  that  we  would  relinquish 
the  Islands.  The  Filipinos  told  me  they  never  expected  to  whip 
the  United  States,  but  they  did  hope  to  create  such  a  political  con- 
dition at  home  that  we  would  turn  them  loose.  If  we  had  been 
at  war  with  a  great  nation,  we  would  probably  have  asked  such 
Americans  to  step  within  some  walls  where  we  should  expect 
to  hold  them  until  the  unpleasantness  was  over.  Here  there  was 
only  an  insurrection  and  yet  these  people  aided  the  enemy;  and 
even  if  it  was  done  with  the  best  of  intentions,  it  made  a  bad  con- 
dition for  years  in  the  Islands,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  as  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Islands.  While  the  Dutch,  English  and  Germans  do  not  believe 
we  can  ever  teach  the  Malay  to  govern  himself,  still  we  are  mak- 
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ing  an  earnest  effort  to  do  so.  All  the  officials  of  the  insular 
government  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  appeared  to  be  using 
great  care  with  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  this ;  seemingly,  they  had  appreciated 
the  very  limited  resources  of  those  from  whom  they  drew  their 
revenues. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  I  realize  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here  and  speak  to  you  about  these  things  and  I  also 
want  you  to  realize  that  what  I  have  told  you  was  gained  from 
only  two  months'  experience  in  the  Philippines.  Any  impressions 
I  may  have  gained  may  have  been  erroneous,  although  I  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  get  at  the  truth.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  was  to  have  been  Col.  J. 
G.  Harbord,  U.  S.  a.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Philippines  Con- 
stabulary. We  have  just  learned  that  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs. 
Harbord  prevents  his  presence,  but  we  are  to  hear  his  paper  which 
will  be  read  by  a  fellow  officer,  Major  George  H.  Shelton. 

SOME  TRAITS  OF  THE  FILIPINO  CHARACTER 

ADDRESS   OF   COLONEL    J.    G.    HARBORD 

No  tradition  regarding  the  mystic  East  is  more  widely  accepted 
than  that  of  the  inscrutability  of  the  Oriental, — as  witness  the 
stately  verse  of  Edwin  Arnold : 

"  The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast. 
In  patient  deep  disdain ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 
Then  plunged  in  thought  again." 

and  Kipling's 

"  Oh  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
And  never  the  Twain  shall  meet." 

There  is  the  old  story  too  of  the  Spanish  Friar  who  spent  his  life 
among  the  Filipinos,  and  at  its  close  left  a  large  volume  inscribed 
"  What  I  know  about  the  Filipino  "  which  when  eagerly  opened 
by  those  who  knew  his  unrivalled  opportunity  for  such  knowledge 
was  found  to  be  entirely  blank.  Many  a  man's  confidence  in  his 
understanding  of  Oriental  character  has  been  shaken  by  some 
strange  manifestation  unexpected  and  forever  unexplained.  I 
make  no  more  pretensions  therefore  than  attach  to  nearly  eight 
years  spent  among  the  Filipinos,  over  six  of  them  being  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  Manila.    I  have  been  too  often  the  recipient 
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of  their  charming  hospitality;  have  been  too  loyally  served  by 
native  soldiers;  and  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  too  many 
patriotic  and  high-minded  Filipinos,  to  fail  to  have  for  their  pecu- 
liarities that  kindly  eye  and  sympathetic  heart  that  alone  can  win 
to  an  tuiderstanding  of  the  soul  of  an  alien  race. 

Of  the  approximately  seven  millions  of  Christian  Filipinos,  the 
great  majority  are  poor  villagers  of  the  pddi  fields,  toiling  and 
enduring,  in  good  seasons  and  in  bad,  with  the  unquestioning  ac- 
quiescence in  conditions  as  they  are,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  Malay  race.  The  tale  of  their  lives  is  of 
insignificant  items ;  the  common  everyday  incidents  of  childhood ; 
of  love  making;  of  the  bearing  and  the  tending  of  little  ones;  of 
uneventful  maturity  and  querulous  worn  out  old  age.  All  they 
ask  is  peace ;  to  be  let  alone ;  and  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  measure 
of  prosperity.  They  are  the  plain  people  of  the  country — those 
whose  ability  intelligently  to  participate  must  be  considered 
when  the  possibility  is  contemplated  of  popular  self-government  in 
the  Philippines.  The  small  educated  minority  lead,  plan,  and 
strive.  They  are  generally  holding  office  or  seeking  it,  and  it  is 
because  this  restless,  ambitious  minority  give  tongue  so  lustily 
while  the  passive  minority  hold  their  peace  that  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people  burning  for  independence. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  civilization  and  the  lowest 
is  one  of  degree.  No  one  can  say  just  where  civilization  ends 
and  barbarism  begins.  The  very  lowest  of  our  stock  are  to  some 
extent  civilized  if  you  can  master  the  art  of  seeing  life  as  they 
see  it.  To  learn  much  of  Malay  character,  you  are  obliged  to 
cultivate  a  liberality  which  can  regard  without  outward  sign  of 
disapproval  many  things  which  differ  from  your  most  elementary 
home  standards.  Nevertheless,  your  first  impressions  of  the  Fili- 
pino, however  humble,  are  that  he  has  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
is  courteous,  dignified  and  reserved.  When  you  see  much  of  his 
home  life,  you  are  obliged  to  admit  that  such  courtesy  and  gentle 
bearing  comes  to  him  as  his  natural  heritage  without  special 
education  or  training. 

The  Filipino  tells  you  in  conversation,  or  in  response  to  ques- 
tions, that  which  he  believes  you  wish  to  hear.  He  spares  you  the 
relation  of  disagreeable  facts  and  is  expert  in  reading  your  wishes 
in  your  face.  He  comes  slowly  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  loving 
the  appearance  of  conference  with  power  and  authority.  He  will 
digress  to  talk  on  many  subjects,  and  then  in  the  act  of  leaving, 
suddenly  seem  to  remember  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  the  one  thing 
which  he  really  came  to  say.  The  polite  language  of  Castile  lends 
itself  to  circumlocution  and  verbal  bouquets,  and  with  his  dignity 
and  courtesy  he  is  many  times  shocked  by  American  abruptness 
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and  lack  of  composure.  He  admires  the  qualities  in  which  he 
himself  is  not  strong,  and  self-control,  and  straightforward  sin- 
cerity presented  with  courtesy  win  him  and  hold  him. 

He  reads  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  and  his  conversation  with  his 
friends  is  generally  personal  in  its  nature.  A  strong  Malay  char- 
acteristic is  racial  reticence.  A  whole  Filipino  community  may 
ring  with  comment  on  some  fact  concerning  one  of  their  race. 
The  native  priest  may  allude  to  it  from  the  pulpit ;  it  may  be  the 
theme  of  the  market  place,  lisped  by  babes  and  mumbled  by  old 
age,  and  yet  not  one  word  reach  the  ear  of  a  white  man  in  their 
midst,  there  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  it,  and  with  his  reputation 
depending  upon  it.  Closely  allied  to  this  reticence  is  his  loyalty  to 
chiefs  or  influential  men  of  his  own  race.  It  is  very  close  to  the 
feudal  tie  which  once  bound  the  English  yeoman  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  humble  villager  lives  near  or  works  the  land 
of  one  whose  ancestor  ruled  his  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  and 
the  relation  of  authority  on  the  one  side  and  respect  on  the  other 
has  been  handed  down  through  the  generations.  This  peculiar 
relationship  is  at  once  one  of  the  principal  aids  to  government, 
and  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  political  progress.  In  every 
community  there  is  some  individual,  not  necessarily  an  official, 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  sways  the  populace.  With  that  man  won. 
the  problem  of  peace  and  order  becomes  easy.  With  that  man 
doing  their  thinking  for  them  such  a  community  travels  a  slow 
road  toward  fitness  for  self-government. 

One  of  the  attractive  traits  of  Filipino  character  is  devotion  to 
family.  Parents  are  affectionate  to  their  children,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  respectful  and  well  mannered.  The  old  are  venerated  and 
tenderly  cared  for.  In  almost  every  well-to-do  home  there  are 
aged  relatives,  parasitic  hangers-on,  but,  nevertheless,  made  wel- 
come. Degrees  of  relationship  are  counted  to  distant  cousinship, 
beine:  lost  finally  in  the  Spanish  term  translated  "  Something  of  a 
relative."  The  headship  of  a  family  carries  with  it  quite  sub- 
stantial precedence.  An  elder  brother's  authority  over  his  juniors 
is  generally  recognized,  practically  all  the  native  dialects  having  a 
word  for  "  elder  brother  "  beside  the  ordinary  term  for  brother. 
The  relationship  of  God-parents  and  sponsors  is  quite  as  binding 
as  blood  connection,  and  the  invitation  to  an  American  to  be  God- 
parent to  one  of  their  children  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
we  can  receive, — equivalent  to  inviting  you  into  relationship. 

The  Malay,  of  all  classes,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
This  sensitiveness  is  so  keen  that  he  may  be  ruled  by  playing  upon 
it  where  persuasion  or  force  would  fail.  Perhaps  closelv  allied 
to  this  emotional  sensitiveness  is  the  love  of  music  and  dancingf. 
Filipinos  of  all  ages  dance  and  learn  music  easily  and  love  it. 
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Practically  every  village  has  a  band  or  orchestra,  even  if  its  in- 
struments are  improvised  from  bamboo.  Even  little  children  play 
the  guitar,  harp,  or  piano  as  if  by  instinct.  Much  of  their  music 
is  Spanish,  though  they  play  by  ear  various  popular  airs  from 
America  which  are  taken  over  by  our  army  bands.  Native  airs 
are  set  in  the  minor  key.  and  beneath  the  tune  often  jangly  and 
discordant  to  the  Caucasian  ear,  there  is  a  plaintive,  yearning 
strain,  soft,  tender  and  sad,  telling  the  story,  not  always  appealing 
to  the  Western  heart,  of  unresisting  resignation  to  Fate  ordained 
from  the  beginning  of  time. 

As  a  people,  they  are  rarely  humorous  or  keenly  witty.  His 
own  fear  of  ridicule  keeps  the  Filipino  from  being  a  joker.  His 
jokes  are  clumsy  and  his  wit  is  awkward  .  Out  of  harmony  with 
his  emotional  sensitiveness,  is  the  cruelty  to  animals  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  use  of  them.  So  too,  with  his  indifference  to  the 
sufferine:  of  others,  and  his  lack  of  compassion  sometimes  shown 
to  a  fallen  foe.  The  mutilation  of  a  dead  enemy  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  loss  of  a  limb  in  a  railway  accident,  or  the 
wreck  of  a  vehicle  bv  a  frightened  horse,  attracts  a  crowd,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  it  finds  one  person  willing  to  succor  such  dis- 
tress. This  may  be  but  a  manifestation  of  fatalism  and  a  resig- 
nation to  the  inevitable.  He  is  not  easilv  moved  to  anger  and 
when  angry  will  often  conceal  it,  enduring  cruel  wrongs  with 
almost  incredible  calmness.  Again  an  insignificant  trifle  will  seem 
to  spur  him  into  fury.  He  loses  control  of  himself  and  shows  the 
unreasoning  spasmodic  rage  of  a  child  striking  madly  at  inanimate 
objects,  or  alike  at  friend  and  foe. 

There  is  no  instinct  stronger  in  him  than  his  love  of  his  home 
pueblo.  Thousands  never  travel  twentv  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  roads  to  the  adjoinine 
province.  A  political  candidate  can  present  no  more  powerful 
claim  for  preferment  than  sonship  in  the  voter's  native  town.  One 
of  the  strong  claims  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary  on  the  favor 
of  the  people  is  the  fact  that  its  soldiers  are  enlisted  to  serve  in 
their  native  provinces.  Sooner  or  later  the  Filipino  who  wanders 
always  returns  to  his  native  place.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  made  use  of  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  The  picturesque 
bandits  left  over  from  the  insurrection,  or  their  imitators  that  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  since,  when  close  oressed.  circle  towards 
home,  and  are  eventuallv  captured  or  killed  within  a  few  yards  of 
scenes  that  knew  them  in  childhood. 

No  sojourner  in  the  Philippines  can  fail  to  notice  the  intense 
desire  of  all  rla^^ses  of  the  people  for  education.  Tt  is  the  wish 
of  which  he  will  be  most  constantly  reminded.  Servants,  coach- 
men, laborers,  hundreds  of  them  carry  little  phrase  books  or  short 
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language  methods,  and  are  earnestly  striving  to  learn  English. 
Our  tongue  is  already  more  extensively  understood  than  Spanish. 
The  latter  is  the  language  of  the  educated  adult  Filipino,  but  you 
will  scarcely  find  a  hamlet  so  remote  that  some  child  in  it  does 
not  understand  simple  English.  Public  money  for  education  is  one 
appropriation  never  criticised  by  the  vernacular  press  of  Manila. 
Night  and  day  schools  are  well  attended,  and  in  some  of  the 
former,  local  officials,  overcoming  their  fear  of  ridicule  and  swal- 
lowing their  pride,  have  sat  beside  their  own  children  as  pupils 
learning  English.  Just  what  is  passing  in  the  Oriental  mind  which 
justifies  such  striving,  one  cannot  say.  Many  Americans  believe 
that  it  is  the  eagerness  of  all  classes  to  get  into  some  one  of  the 
professions  and  escape  manual  labor.  The  well  nigh  universal 
ambition  of  youth  in  the  Islands  is  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the 
country  swarms  with  worthless  pettifoggers.  A  friendlier  view 
is  that  the  Filipinos  are  t^ius  getting  a  glimpse  of  better  things, 
and  find  in  their  learning  the  doctrine  for  the  first  time  taught  in 
the  Orient,  that  the  government  belongs  to  the  whole  people. 
Certainly  the  desire  for  education  is  one  of  the  moving  motives 
of  Filipino  life  to-day.  Parents  make  the  most  complete  sac- 
rifices to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  pupils  themselves 
endure  hunger  and  privation  to  secure  learning. 

The  popular  idea  of  our  Oriental  ward  includes  the  belief  that 
his  indolence  bars  him  from  an  agricultural  or  industrial  future. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  easily  lend  himself  to  the  exploitation 
of  his  labor  by  the  outsider,  but  already  some  foreigners  Who 
know  how  to  manage  him  are  successful  in  handling  Filipino 
labor  on  a  large  scale.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  native  char- 
acter and  some  deference  to  custom.  He  has  for  many  genera- 
tions taken  his  meals  at  certain  hours,  beginning  work  early  with- 
out food ;  stopping  for  breakfast  about  nine ;  working  then  until 
about  noon ;  resting  until  two,  and  continuing  work  until  nearly 
(lark.  He  desires  to  have  his  board  furnished  him.  He  would 
nmch  rather  work  a  day  for  fifty  cents  spd  twenty-five  cents  worth 
of  rice  and  fish,  than  to  receive  seventy-five  cents  for  the  day.  He 
expects  the  legal  holidays  and  the  Saints'  days  for  himself.  His 
reason  for  observing  this  arrangement  of  hours,  meals,  holidays, 
and  hire  with  board  are  the  same  as  those  of  his  American  em- 
ployer for  desiring  him  to  conform  to  the  practise  of  laborers  in 
America.  Each  clings  to  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 
As  to  which  should  meet  the  other's  views, — the  employer  has 
capital  invested  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  everythinis: 
depends  upon  labor.  The  workman  lives  in  a  land  where  the  gods 
have  been  kind:  the  climate  is  balmy:  little  or  no  clothing  is 
needed  and  board  grows  on  the  trees.    To  me  it  seems  the  wise 


employer  will  conform,  nor  do  1  believe  that  a  sufficient  deference 
to  custom  to  retain  his  laborers  will  prevent  material  success. 
He  will  attach  them  to  him  by  kind  treatment  and  I  know  of  no 
land  in  which  the  personal  allegiance  of  employees  to  their  em- 
ployer means  so  much  as  in  the  Philippines.  Such  handling  of 
labor  by  the  American  planter  will  soon  colonize  around  him  a 
loyal  tenantry  devoted  to  him  and  faithful  to  his  interests,  and  in 
time  will  enable  him  to  sway  them  toward  the  customs  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  Filipino  will  not  do  the  coolie  labor  of  the 
Chinese,  Hindoo,  or  Japanese.  He  will  not  ptill  a  rickasha,  nor 
does  he  hitch  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  child  to  the  plow.  He  is  dis- 
inclined to  till  the  fields  without  animals.  Nature  has  be^n  so 
lavish  that  he  probably  asks  himself,  in  the  slang  of  the  period, 
"What's  the  use?"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  veins  there 
is  the  languor  inherited  from  many  generations  bred  under  tropic 
suns.  And  yet  every  hill  of  rice  of  the  millions  that  grow  each 
year  in  the  Philippines  is  planted  singly  by  hand,  the  planter 
standing  knee  deep  in  mud,  bent  to  the  hips  with  a  torrid  sun 
beating  upon  his  back, — ^as  slavish  work  in  as  tiresome  a  position 
as  man  can  be  called  upon  to  do.  The  Philippines  supply  the 
hemp  of  the  world,  and  every  bale  with  present  methods  means 
twelve  days'  hard  work  by  one  man  in  stripping  the  fibre  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  cultivation,  transportation  to  the  sea,  pressing,  bal- 
ing and  shipping.  The  Islands  export  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  woven  goods  made  by  women  on  hand  looms ;  besides  pillows 
of  tree-cotton ;  pearl  shell ;  edible  birds'  nests ;  gutta  percha;  wax , 
rattans;  coffee;  sugar;  copra;  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco; 
all  of  which  involve  labor.  The  tobacco  factories,  printing  presses, 
automobiles,  steam  railroads,  electric  street  railways,  and  inter- 
island  shipping  are  worked  by  the  Filipino.  He  has  a  natural 
aptitude  for  machinery  and  is  fond  of  that  work.  He  should  not 
be  too  severely  blamed  for  his  idea  of  the  discredit  to  an  educated 
person  of  manual  labor.  It  came  from  the  Spaniard  and  is  shared 
by  practically  all  civilized  nations  except  our  own.  But  agricul- 
tural and  manual  training  schools  are  teaching  new  views  of  labor. 
Everyday  American  occupation  creates  for  the  Filipino  new  wants 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  through  labor.  As  has  been  said: 
"We  are  making  him  industrious  by  tempting  him  with  new 
luxuries." 

It  is  as  a  host  that  the  Filipino  appears  to  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  none  so  humble,  so  prosperous,  so  untutored,  or  so  cul- 
tured, that  he  docs  not  welcome  the  stranger  within  his  gates. 
His  unvarying  hospitality  is  traditional.  ^Whether  it  is  to  oflFcr 
you  sleep  on  a  beautifully  carved  four-poster  bed  in  a  grand  old 
mansion,  or  to  give  you  a  straw  mat  and  space  on  the  floor  among 
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his  family  in  the  only  room  he  owns,  he  freely  gives  you  the  best 
that  he  has,  sacrificing,  if  necessary,  his  own  comfort  to  do  it.  It 
is  given,  too,  with  every  sign  of  good  breeding;  there  is  no  false 
modesty,  no  apology  tor  poverty,  but  he  and  his  are  "  at  your 
disposition,"  and  you  have  but  "  taken  possession  of  your  house  " 
as  the  Spanish  phrases  have  it.  If  he  is  the  principal  official  in 
his  town,  the  privilege  of  entertaining  you  is  one  of  the  dearest 
prerogatives  of  his  office.  Your  comfort  and  pleasure  are  the 
prime  considerations  for  the  time  of  your  visit.  Any  one  who 
has  enjoyed  such  kindness  will  testify  that  in  this  beautiful  trait 
of  his  race  the  Filipino  stands  well  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
hospitable  peoples  of  the  world.  The  charm  of  such  winning 
hospitality  lingers  long  with  you.  In  time,  it  tempers  disappoii^t  • 
ment  at  ingratitude  and  wasted  endeavor,  and  softens  the  memory 
of  weary  days  and  tropic  suns. 

No  one  who  studies  the  Filipino  can  fail  to  note  the  influence 
on  his  character  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  his  contact  with 
the  Latin  civilization.  He  is  the  only  Christian  of  the  Malay  race, 
and  he  turns  toward  Europe  and  America  for  his  ideals  in  civiliza- 
tion and  government.  His  Christianity  places  him  in  a  class 
apart  from  any  other  Asiatic,  and  with  his  face  set  toward  the 
Occident  in  his  political  hopes  and  aspirations,  he  constitutes  a 
different  problem  from  any  worked  out  under  Great  Britain,  by 
whose  skill  in  handling  alien  races  we  are  sometimes  told  that  we 
should  profit.  Education  in  the  English  language;  the  constant 
travel  between  the  Islands  and  America,  with  hundreds  of  Fili- 
pino students  returning  after  several  years  of  the  most  impression- 
able period  of  their  lives  spent  in  our  country,  must  in  a  few  years 
very  noticeably  affect  the  character  of  the  Filipino  people.  Their 
really  admirable  qualities  will  endure,  and  some  sterner  attributes, 
including  greater  stability,  will  be  added.  The  commercial  pros- 
perity now  believed  to  be  dawning  will  greatly  modify  Filipino 
views  of  their  own  welfare.  Time,  too,  will  soften  the  bitterness 
bound  to  have  followed  the  insurrection.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
the  sincerity  of  our  Government  toward  the  Filipinos  to  believe 
that  their  best  friends  have  faith  that  when  they  are  some  day 
fitted  for  popular  self-government,  they  will  be  drawn  by  ties 
that  will  bind,  into  a  choice  of  relation  with  the  United  States, 
like  that  of  Australia  or  Canada  to  the  remainder  of  the  British 
Empire,  not  desiring  separation,  and  realizing  that  independence, 
no  matter  how  near  or  how  remote,  would  be  disastrous.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  had  not  prepared  an  ad- 
dress for  us ;  but,  by  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  Business  Com- 
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mittee,  he  has  consented  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  Philippines.  1  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Hon  M.  E.  Dris- 
coLL,  o£  Syracuse,  Member  of  Congress,  and  one  of  the  Taft 
party  visiting  the  Islands  in  1905. 

OUR  UNFORTUNATE  PHILIPPINE  EXPERIMENT 

REMARKS  OF  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  E.  DRISCOLL 

Two  years  ago  I  was  at  this  Conference  and  spoke  a  few  minutes 
on  the  Philippine  question.  My  remarks  got  into  the  press,  and 
shortly  thereafter  I  was  invited  by  the  Anti-Imperialist  Society  of 
Boston  to  make  a  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall.  On  account  of  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  that  old  hall  I  would  rather 
speak  there  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  except  in  this 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  assembly  chamber.  But  on  account 
of  my  notion  of  the  anti-imperialist  principles  I  was  not  exactly 
in  accord  with  them,  and  therefore  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 
I  am  on  the  same  platform  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  propo- 
sition on  which  I  stood  two  years  ago.  I  am  one  of  that  very  large 
and  rapidly  growing  class  of  American  citizens  who  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  ever  got  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  time  when  we  are  honorably  out  of  them. 

I  am  aware  that  this  Conference  is  composed  of  kind-hearted 
and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  pleasure  in 
extending  the  hand  of  sympathy  and  help  to  inferior  and  dependent 
peoples,  and  therefore  you  may  not  be  entirely  in  accord  with 
my  remarks.  I  (toubt  if  you  were  two  years  ago.  But  you  have 
heard  the  statement  that  we  want  a  little  dispute  and  contention 
here;  that  we  are  not  looking  for  entire  harmony  and  agreement 
on  any  proposition  that  is  submitted.  (Mr.  Smiley :  That  is  so.) 
Therefore  I  was  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
bone  of  contention.  (Mr.  Smiley:  We  always  want  to  hear  both 
sides  in  this  house.) 

I  am  aware  that  our  good  people  say  tiie  Philippines  fell  into 
our  lap  as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Spain,  and  that  we  are  a 
great  people  and  must  bear  our  share  of  the  white  man's  burden. 
That  may  be  true,  but  I  still  believe  there  were  some  selfish 
motives  in  ^s  country  when  we  took  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  it  was  not  all  on  account  of  love  for  our  fellow  beings, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  our  share  of  the  white  man's 
burden  and  doing  our  share  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the 
world  that  we  became  entangled  in  the  Orient.  All  of  the  really 
whitc^kinned  people  who  now  inhabit  the  globe  are  derived  from 
the  northwestern  part  of  Europe — ^a  small  spot  on  the  map  of  the 
earth — ^and  yet  they  practically  dominate  the  world,  and  have  for 
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centuries,  and  aside  from  Japan  will  in  the  future.  Those  white 
people  of  northwestern  Europe  since  they  ceased  to  be  sea  pirates 
have  become  landgrabbers.  The  love  of  land  is  very  strong  in 
the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  hearts 
of  the  white  people  generally. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  the  fire  of  battle  was  in  our 
people's  blood,  and  the  lust  for  expansion  and  acquisition  was  in 
their  hearts.  They  thought  there  would  be  some  advantage  to 
us  in  the  possession  of  the  Philippines;  that  they  would  open  the 
door  of  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to 
see  "  Old  Glory  "  waving  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  The 
temper  of  our  people  was  such  that  President  McKinley  yielded 
to  the  clamor  and  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  From  a  financial,  business,  economical  and  strategic 
point  of  view  we  got  a  big  white  elephant  on  our  hands  when  we 
appropriated  them.  We  will  leave  the  question  of  philanthropy 
out  for  the  present.  They  have  cost  us  somewhere  from  five  hun- 
dred millions  to  a  billion  dollars  up  to  date.  No  one  can  tell 
the  exact  cost,  for  no  two  can  agree  on  the  method  of  computation 
of  our  expenses.  We  are  maintaining  over  there  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  American  soldiers  and  about  six  thousand  Fili- 
pino soldiers  under  American  officers,  and  they  are  costing  us 
nearly  twenty  millions  a  year.  W«  also  keep  a  detachment  of  our 
navy  in  the  islands  at  heavy  expense  for  their  pay  and  mainteifr- 
ance.  Under  our  new  tariff  law  we  allow  them  to  import  into 
this  country  a  certain  amount  of  sugar  and  tobacco  which  if  im- 
ported by  other  countries  would  pay  a  revenue  duty  of  many 
millions  a  year.  That  is  practically  a  gift,  because  reciprocity  will 
not  amount  to  very  much.  The  Filipinos  do  not  like  the  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  natural.  Great  nations  have  reduced  weak  ones 
to  submission,  but  no  powerful  nation  ever  pounded  a  weak  one  in- 
to love  and  affection.  They  prefer,  naturally,  to  trade  with  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan  and  China,  and  whatever  trade 
they  give  to  the  merchants  of  our  country  is  given  grudg^gly. 
Our  Government  guarantees  their  bonds  for  railroad  construction, 
and  in  many  respects  we  are  under  expense  on  account  of  our 
occupation  over  there.  But  I  do  not  mind  the  expense  in  dollars 
and  cents.  We  are  a  great  nation  and  do  not  feel  it.  But  they  arc 
a  burden  and  a  source  of  weakness  in  many  ways;  and  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  they  are  a  menace  to  our  civilization  and 
political  institutions. 

This  is  a  Government  by  majorities;  that  is  a  government  by 
force;  for  if  our  army  and  navy  were  withdrawn  our  authority 
there  would  be  short  lived.  Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians 
in  the  Islands  who  become  accustomed  to  government  maintained 
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by  military  force  cannot  help  being  somewhat  influenced  thereby, 
and  can  hardly  be  as  good  citizens  of  this  nation  where  we  are 
striving  to  maintain  the  ideals  on  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 
A  life  of  even  two  years  in  that  climate  is  somewhat  deteriorating 
to  any  constitution,  even  the  best,  and  no  matter  how  strong  our 
young  men  are  when  they  go  there,  when  they  return  many  of 
them  apply  for  pensions  and  some  of  them  get  on  the  pay  roll 
while  they  are  still  young,  and  will  remain  perhaps  for  fifty  years 
as  pensioners  of  Uncle  Samuel.  That  condition  of  dependency 
is  no  benefit  to  those  young  men.  It  were  better,  much  better, 
for  any  young  man  to  have  his  health  and  rely  on  himself  than 
to  become  a  pensioner  on  the  Government,  trying  every  year  to 
increase  his  allowance  by  additional  and  stronger  affidavits  as  to 
the  condition  of  his  health. 

Again,  our  young  men  over  there  are  away  from  home,  from 
our  country  and  all  moral  restraints,  and  their  association  with 
Filipino  women  does  not  improve  them  for  domestic  life  in  this 
country.  They  treat  those  women  as  slaves  and  inferiors  and  call 
them  niggers.  That  sort  of  relations  cannot  improve  their  char- 
acter and  make  them  better  citizens  or  better  husbands. 

I  am  not  here  to  cry  over  spilled  milk,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  believe  in  the  policy  adopted  by  President  Taft.  He 
is  a  big  man,  big-bodied,  big-brained  and  big-hearted.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  was  with  him,  as  the  Chairman  said,  four  years  ago 
on  his  trip  through  the  Philippines.  I  heard  him  make  many 
speeches  to  those  people,  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  His 
policy  was  to  do  everjrthing  possible  in  order  to  raise  them  up 
educationally,  politically,  industrially,  morally,  and  in  every  way, 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonably  sound  form  of 
government  for  themselves;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  competent 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  law  and  order  and  protect  life 
and  property,  to  withdraw  the  American  occupation,  bid  them 
Godspeed,  and  let  them  work  out  their  own  political  destiny  in 
their  own  way  and  without  foreign  interference.  With  that  policy 
I  am  entirely  in  accord,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  of  all  the  progress 
they  are  making  under  our  teachers.  But  I  believe  the  teaching: 
should  be  industrial  and  mechanical  rather  than  in  books,  because 
the  ordinary  young  Filipino  who  learns  some  English  wants  to 
do  fancy  work,  or  become  a  clerk  in  an  office  where  he  can  wear 
starched  clothes  instead  of  working  with  his  hands,  on  the  land 
or  in  the  shop. 

Those  people  in  the  Philippines  are  small,  weak  and  feeble. 
They  are  the  result  of  that  climate  and  environment.  The  men 
are  only  about  half  size,  the  chickens  only  half  size,  the  eggs  arc 
not  half  size,  and  the  horses  are  hardly  half  size;  but  they  are 
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the  most  balky  and  ugly  little  animals  I  ever  saw.  You  can  im- 
port to  those  Islands  large  horses  from  America,  Australia  or  Man- 
churia, and  when  they  are  inbred  for  a  few  generations  they  will 
shrink  to  half  size.  It  is  the  result  of  the  Philippine  climate.  If 
we  were  over  there  we  would  not  want  to  work  any  more  than 
they  do.  The  American  people  in  that  climate  and  environment 
would  probably  degenerate  to  half  size,  and  possibly  they  would 
become  a  worse  breed  of  beings  than  are  the  present  Filipinos. 

My  friend,  the  Vice-President,  said  it  was  right  for  the  white 
man  to  drive  the  red  man  out.  Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong 
it  was  necessary  and  inevitable,  because  the  red  men  had  more 
then  their  proper  proportion  of  the  world's  acreage.  The  Islands 
are  fairly  thickly  settled,  and  the  people  have  no  more  than  their 
proportion  of  the  world's  land ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Taft — "the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Filipinos."  Besides  if  every  living  thin^T  in  the 
Islands  were  destroyed  there  would  be  no  benefit  to  white  men 
because  they  could  not  live  there.  The  climate  is  still  worse  for 
white  women,  and  worse  yet  for  white  children.  We  could  not 
occupy,  and  prosper  in,  those  islands  in  the  way  we  do  in  the  lands 
taken  from  the  red  man. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  our  Government  to  secure  from 
all  the  powerful  and  aegressive  nations  a  convention  to  keep  hands 
off  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  most  powerful  nation  of  all,  and 
its  wish  would  be  respected  because  of  its  power;  and  all  the 
nations  for  the  sake  of  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  would  be  fflad  to  recognize  the  Philippines  as  neutral 
territory,  or  as  an  independent  people.  If  we  could  accomplish 
this  end  and  establish  the  Filipinos  as  an  independent  Republic 
in  the  Orient  it  would  be  a  glorious  event  in  our  historv. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  not  in  a  spirit  of  censure  or  criticism, 
but  I  have  settled  convictions  that  we  made  a  mistake  when  we 
got  into  the  Philippine  entanglement,  and  the  sooner  we  can  get 
out  of  it  the  better  for  this  countrv  and  for  its  political  institu- 
tions. Our  people  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  Philippines  or 
the  expense  which  thev  entail,  because  they  are  far  removed,  and 
we  are  rich  and  do  not  feel  the  cost.  My  hope  is  that  they  may 
consider  the  question  carefully  in  all  its  bearings,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  when  we  can  honorably  withdraw  our  occupation. 
American  sentiment  will  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  it. 

As  I  said.  I  do  not  believe  in  crying  over  spilled  milk  or  com- 
plaining of  the  past,  but  I  do  believe  in  our  people  aiming  at  a 
time  with  reference  to  the  Philippines  when  we  can  let  go  and 
withdraw  the  American  occupation  and  set  them  up  in  a  govern- 
ment bv  themselves. 
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Immediately  after  the  battle  uf  Manila  President  McKinley  did 
not  want  to  keep  the  Islands.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  that. 
He  was  in  favor  of  occupying  a  single  island,  or  part  of  a  large 
island,  with  a  good  natural  harbor,  without  improvements,  and 
of  constructing  our  own  improvements  and  retaining  it  perma- 
nently for  an  American  naval,  coaling  and  commercial  station,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  trade  in  the  East^  and  surrendering  the  balance 
of  the  Islands  to  the  Filipino  people.  I  believe  in  that  policy; 
of  taking  possession  of  Alongapo  on  Subig  Bay,  or  some  other 
natural  harbor,  putting  on  our  own  improvements,  and  retaining 
it  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  strategic  point,  and  in  surrendering 
the  rest  of  the  Islands  to  the  people  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably 
competent  to  govern  themselves.  And  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
must  be  able  to  govern  themselves  in  the  way  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  govern  themselves.  That  is  asking  too  much.  No 
tropical  people  have  ever  yet  shown  that  they  possessed  the  re- 
quisite qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  maintain  a  high  class  form 
of  government.  No  Asiatic  people  ever  have;  and  we  cannot 
expect  the  Filipinos  will  immediately  maintain  as  high  a  standard 
of  government  as  we  do,  or  maintain  that  high  standard  of  civili- 
zation. But  if  they  must  be  permanently  governed  by  a  small  pro- 
portion of  their  own  people  who  are  recognized  as  the  educated 
class,  or  governed  by  our  soldiers,  I  would  rather  they  would  be 
governed  by  their  own  people ;  because  I  do  not  want  the  great 
Republic  to  enter  upon  a  permanent  policy  of  government  of  a 
foreign  people  by  force,  which  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions.  It  cannot  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  a  republic  here  and  an  empire  there.  I  am 
old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  treat 
our  Magna  Charta  and  organic  law  as  a  mere  formula  and  a 
rubber  rag.  I  believe  that  we  should  still  cling  to  the  pillars  of 
liberty  established  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic ;  that  we  should 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  pole  star  of  our  political  institutions.  And  in  this  rapid  age 
of  expansion  and  commercialism,  gold  and  steel,  greed  and  aggres- 
sion we  should  continue  to  keep  before  our  minds  and  the  minds 
of  our  people  the  traditions,  ideals,  sentiments  and  principles'  on 
which  the  great  Republic  was  founded.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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Thursday  Evening,  October  21st,  1909 


The  Chairman:  The  Philippine  discussion  of  this  morning 
is  to  be  continued  this  evening.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
as  the  first  speaker  Professor  George  H.  Blakeslee  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  who  has  made  a  tour  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  purpose  of  study. 

AMERICA'S  PHILIPPINE  POLICY  IN  THE  LIGHT 

OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 

FAR  EAST 

address  of  professor  GEORGE  H.  BLAKESLEE 

There  is  a  movement  of  vital  importance  taking  place  in 
the  Far  East.  There  is  a  change  going  on,  constituting  an 
epoch  of  much  the  same  significance  in  the  Orient  as  was  the 
Renaissance  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  Far  East  is  coming 
to  the  stage  of  constitutional  self-government.  This  means 
that  each  of  the  great  countries  of  the  East  will  eventually 
control  at  least  its  own  local  affairs;  and  control  them  by  a 
government  in  which  the  people  shall  express  themselves  by 
constitutional  means. 

This  advance  is  merely  in  accord  with  the  natural  law  of 
governmental  evolution  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of 
Europe.  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
day,  Europe,  as  a  whole,  has  passed  through  three  distinct  stages: 
first,  Feudalism;  then,  Absolutism;  and  finally  Constitutionalism. 
Asia  is  doing  to-day  substantially  what  Europe  has  accomplished 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  A  little  over  a  century  ago, 
there  was  not  a  single  leading  power  in  Continental  Europe 
which  had  a  constitutional  form  of  government;  to-day  every 
.  country,  even  including  Russia  and  Turkey,  has  some  form 
of  Constitution. 

This  epoch — this  constitution-securing  epoch — which  Europe 
is  just  completing,  Asia  is  just  beginning.  This  should  occasion 
no  surprise,  for,  in  a  general  way,  Asia  has  had  much  the  same 
governmental  evolution  as  has  Europe.  A  study  of  the  East 
will  show  that  the  great  countries  of  that  continent,  Japan, 
China  and  India,  have  had  their  era  of  Feudalism,  and  their 
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era  of  Absolutism:  these  naturally  are  followed  by  an  era  of 
Constitutionalism. 

This  great  era  the  Far  East  has  already  entered.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago  not  a  single  state  in  Asia  had  any  form  of  constitu- 
tion; to-day,  with  the  insignificant  exception  of  Siam  and 
Afghanistan,  every  independent  country  on  the  continent 
either  has  a  constitution  or  has  decreed  the  establishment  of 
one.  Just  twenty  years  ago  a  constitution  was  declared  in 
force  in  Japan.  Pour  years  ago  Russia  granted  the  famous 
October  constitution;  and  the  people  of  Siberia  now  elect  dele- 
gates who  represent  them  upon  the  floor  of  the  national  Russian 
Duma.  Three  years  ago  the  people  established  a  constitution 
in  Persia,  and  up  to  the  present  have  maintained  it  against 
cunning  and  force.  Within  the  past  year  Turkey,  which  is 
entirely  Asiatic  in  race  and  civilization,  and  very  largely  so 
geographically,  has  overthrown  its  old  absolutism  and  formed 
a  constitutional  government. 

In  China  a  constitution  has  been  solemnly  promised  by  the 
Imperial  power,  September  and,  1906,  the  Empress  Dowager 
issued  the  decree:  **  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  making  China  a 
constitutional  government."  Already  local  representation  has 
been  established:  a  year  ago  this  last  ^ugust  there  met  in 
Tien  Tsien  the  first  popularly  elected  Assembly  ever  officially 
constituted  in  China.  Just  a  week  ago,  according  to  the  papers, 
a  new  Imperial  edict  was  issued,  authorizing  Assemblies  to 
convene  in  the  several  provinces.  These  in  turn  will  elect  mem- 
bers to  an  Imperial  Assembly  whose  task  it  will  be  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  whole  Empire.  And  so  China  has  come 
into  line.  Thus  to-day  every  one  of  the  leading  independent 
states  of  Asia — ^Japan,  Russia,  China,  Persia  and  Turkey — are 
either  constitutional  or  are  becoming  so. 

This  trend  towards  constitutionalism  is  also  seen  in  the 
countries  which  are  held  as  dependencies  or  colonies  of  some 
Western  Power.  It  is  seen  in  India,  which  is  to-day  struggling 
to  obtain  self-govenmient.  The  present  unrest  there  is  not 
ephemeral;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  agitators;  but  it  is  profound 
and  fundamental.  That  England  can,  in  the  old  absolute  way, 
forever  govern  this  capable  and  highly  civilized  people  against 
their  strong  and  increasing  opposition  is  unthinkable.  As 
Goldwin  Smith  very  recently  declared  in  speaking  of  the  future 
of  English  dominion  in  India:  **  Some  day  the  end  must 
come.*' 

Some  day  India  must  have  control  of  her  own  local  govern- 
ment; it  is  decreed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  governmental 
evolution.  In  the  mean  time,  until  India  is  prepared  for  this, 
must  England  either,  on  the  one  hand,  continue  to  carry  on  an 
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increasingly  hopeless  struggle  to  maintain  her  present  abso- 
lutistic  regime,  or,  on  the  other,  withdraw  in  the  near  future, 
and  perhaps  leave  India  to  be  racked  and  torn  by  years  of  the 
same  kind  of  civil  wars  that  followed  the  breakdown  of  the 
Mogul  Empire?  There  is  an  alternative;  and  this  is  found  in 
America's  Philippine  policy. 

This  policy  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment of  dependencies.  It  is  based  upon  new  conceptions — 
upon  principles  which  alone  meet  the  demands  of  these  resistless 
laws  of  governmental  progress  which  have  just  been  traced. 
America  aims  neither  at  exploiting  a  dependent  people,  as  most 
colonizing  states  have  done  in  the  past;  nor  at  ruling  them 
permanently,  in  their  interest  but  against  their  wishes,  as 
England  believes  she  is  doing  in  India  and  Egypt;  nor  in  allow- 
ing them  to  run  wild,  while  they  are  still  in  the  school-age  of 
nations,  as  the  so-called  Anti-Imperialists  would  do;  but  America 
aims  at  taking  a  dependent  people  by  the  hand  and  leading  them 
slowly  and  gradually  along  the  pathway  well  marked  by  the 
footprints  of  the  most  highly  developed  nations,  until  they  are 
fully  prepared  to  enter  the  great  field  of  constitutional  self- 
government. 

To  attempt  to  rule  over  a  dependent  civilized  people  forever, 
is  simply  hopeless:  to  leave  them  entirely  to  themselves  until 
they  may  be  fitted  for  constitutional  self-government,  is  unwise. 
The  world  is  coming  every  decade  to  be  more  and  more  a  family 
of  races;  and  the  race  children  in  this  world  family — children 
in  need  of  development  and  yet  in  the  school  age — should  be 
under  instruction  as  much  as  the  children  in  the  cities  of  America. 
It  must,  however,  be  a  school  in  which  there  is  finally  a  grad- 
uation, and  from  which  the  race  child  may  pass,  sufficiently 
matured,  to  take  his  place  as  a  man  in  the  world.  The  Western 
Powers  have  been  school  teachers  to  the  East  for  over  four 
hundred  years;  but  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  school- 
teacher which  ever  founded  a  school  in  which  a  race  child  may 
look  definitely  forward  to  graduation,  and  to  a  time  when  its 
school  days  shall  be  over. 

America's  Colonial  policy  is,  in  its  ultimate  aim,  as  well  as 
in  the  means  adapted  for  carrying  it  out,  fundamentally  and 
profoundly  different  from  those  of  the  other  colonizing  powers. 
This  is  usually  recognized  by  students  of  the  subject.  Alleyne 
Ireland,  the  well-known  English  colonial  authority  says: 
**  Broadly  speaking  the  American  policy  in  regard  to  the  control 
and  'development  of  the  Philippines,  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  adopted  by  every  other  nation.     *     *     *  " 

But  the  American  policy,  which  was  originally  opposed  and 
well-nigh  laughed  at  by  the  colonial  administrators  of  other 
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nations,  has  more  recently  been  followed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  India.  Ten  years  ago,  the  English  were,  upon 
the  whole,  well  contented  with  the  character  and  methods  of 
their  Indian  administration;  to-day  there  is  a  general  appre- 
hension among  thinking  people  that  the  old  absolutistic  policy 
is  breaking  down,  and  that  something  new  in  principle  must  be 
adopted.  The  great  English  explorer  and  colonial  authority, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  says  in  a  heart-searching  review  in  this 
August's  "  Nineteenth  Century;"  **  It  seems  to  me  that  unless 
we  can  *  *  *  admit  the  demand  of  the  black,  brown 
and  yellow  peoples  under  our  sway  for  a  voice — and  a  slowly 
increasing  voice — in  their  own  destinies,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  face  an  awful  national  rebellion  in  India  and  an  uprising  of 
the  negroes  throughout  British  Africa."  This  new  policy 
which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  believes  England  must  adopt,  the 
policy  of  giving  to  dependent  peoples  **a  voice — ^and  a  slowly 
increasing  voice — in  their  own  destinies  *' — this  is  merely  the 
American  policy  in  the  Philippines.  Another  English  colonial 
authority  has  declared  within  the  past  four  months:  **  We 
must  give  them  (the  people  of  India)  a  reasonable  share,  com- 
mercially and  politically,  in  their  own  concerns.  This  up  to 
the  present  time  we  certainly  have  not  done.  *  *  *  The 
whole  of  the  system  on  which  we  govern  India  must,  in  fact, 
be  reconstituted  afresh."  Even  the  British  Government  itself 
has  come  to  feel  that  something  different  must  be  done:  this 
past  year  it  was  moved  in  Parliament  that  comprehensive 
measures  of  reform  were  necessary  in  the  direction  of  giving 
the  people  of  India  control  over  their  own  affairs;  at  about  the 
same  time  it  was  urged  in  Parliament  that  the  Indian  people 
should  be  permitted  to  elect  a  body  of  native  representatives. 

But  the  significance  of  America's  Philippine  policy  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  famous  reform  which  Lord  Morley  has  just 
introduced  into  India — ^for  these  reforms,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  are  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  the  American  methods 
in  the  Philippines.  In  certain  of  the  highest  advisory  and 
executive  councils  of  India  one  or  two  natives  have  been 
appointed — ^not  elected — ^and  in  the  consultative  assemblies 
in  the  provinces,  the  natives  are  given  the  majority;  and  many 
of  the  members  are  elected.  These  councils  do  not,  however, 
possess  full  legislative  power,  as  does  the  Philippine  Assembly. 
Lord  Morley's  reforms,  in  short,  increase  somewhat — perhaps 
one  should  say,  considerably — the  native  representation  in  the 
Government  of  India,  but  they  go  but  a  relatively  short  distance 
along  the  path  which  America  is  treading  in  the  Far  East. 
And  there  still  remains  this  profound  difference:  the  United 
States  publicly  aims  at  fitting  the  Philippines  for  self-govern- 
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ment;   England   never  has,   and   does  not   to-day,   make  any 
such  promise  in  regard  to  India. 

In  the  general  and  relatively  rapid  transformation  from 
absolutism  to  Constitutionalism  which  is  taking  place  in  Asia, 
the  American  policy  is  absolutely  the  only  one  which  will  suf- 
ficiently satisfy  the  native  peoples  so  that  they  will  give  up  their 
agitation  for  immediate  independence  and  cooperate  willingly 
with  the  sovereign  power  in  the  developing  of  their  nation,  till 
the  time  shall  come  when  it  will  be  fully  ready  for  complete 
self-government.  This  has  been  true  in  the  Philippines;  the 
grant  of  a  national  assembly  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
put  an  end  to  insurrection  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  islands. 
To-day,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  probably  desire  immediate 
independence,  the  leaders  are,  nevertheless,  working  har- 
moniously with  the  American  authorities,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  of  training  their  people  for  Constitutional  self-rule. 

As  for  India,  Mr.  Gokhale,  probably  the  best  known  native 
leader,  has  very  recently  declared  that  the  additional  amount 
of  self-government  granted  by  Lord  Morley's  reforms  "  had 
saved  India  from  drifting  into  chaos."  Yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  concessions  fall  far  behind  those  given  in  the  Philippines. 
Sir  Henry  Cotton  declares,  in  an  article  which  appeared  but 
a  few  days  ago,  that  the  leaders  of  India,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
wish  separation  from  Great  Britain.  "  They  desire  to  obtain 
self-government  and  the  detailed  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Their  ideal  is  that  India  may  ultimately  be  placed  in 
a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  the  Empire."  Since  Lord  Morley's  relatively  small  con- 
cessions have  done  so  much,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  say  that  a 
complete  following  of  America's  policy  would  make  the  present 
Indian  crisis  no  longer  acute  nor  dangerous. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  in  Egypt,  which  may  well 
be  called  Asiatic,  for  it  is  so  in  race  and  civilization.  It,  too,- 
is  profoundly  and  growingly  dissatisfied.  It,  however,  demands 
not  so  much  the  expulsion  of  the  British,  as,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  recent  Egyptian  petition  to  the  English  Government, 
**  some  Parliamentary  control  of  their  own  affairs."  The 
petition  states  further;  **  We  appeal,  *  *  *  with  con- 
fidence to  the  support  of  the  British  public  in  our  desire  to  obtain 
a  sort  of  representative  assembly  with  limited  powers."  This 
is  substantially  what  America  is  granting  in  the  Philippines. 

In  summary — the  Far  East  is  passing  rapidly  to  the  stage 
of  constitutional  self-government;  this  means  that,  sooner  or 
later,  each  leading  country,  whether  now  independent  or  depen- 
dent, must  control  its  own  local  affairs.  This  result  cannot  be 
permanently  prevented,  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  historic 
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evolution.  America's  Colonial  Policy  is  the  only  one  which  is 
in  harmony  with  this  law;  for^it  is  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  dependent  peoples  who  are  in  the  transition  period,  preparing 
for  self-rule.  Further,  recent  developments  show  that  the 
best  of  the  old  Colonial  policies — ^the  British — ^is  now  breaking 
down  in  the  Far  East,  but  that  America's  policy  would  reasonably 
well  satisfy  the  dependent  states.  Finally — and  this  is  the  high- 
est tribute — Great  Britain  has  now  been  compelled  to  follow 
America's  Philippine  policy  in  her  dependent  Empire  of  India. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  is  Dr.  J.  D.  Burks, 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
who  spent  six  months  in  the  Philippines  as  special  Commis- 
tioner  of  the  United  States  to  study  the  schools  of  the  Islands. 

EVIDENCES  OF  FILIPINO  SATISFACTION  WITH 
AMERICAN  CONTROL 

ADDRESS  OP  DR.  J.  D.  BURKS 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  has  correctly  stated  the 
subject  that  I  had  set  for  myself  this  evening,  and  I  hope  still 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  announced.  However,  in  view  of 
certain  statements  made  this  morning  by  Congressman  Driscoll, 
with  your  very  kind  consent  and  I  am  sure  with  his  1  shall 
assume  the  privilege  of  disagreeing  radically  with  him  regarding 
an  argument  which  I  feel  sure  is  based  upon  a  fallacy  of  funda- 
mental and  very  far-reaching  significance  in  our  national  life. 
I  shall  therefore  review  in  a  somewhat  summary  way  the  evi- 
dences of  Filipino  satisfaction  with  American  control  and  then 
shall  attempt  to  make  an  answer  which  I  know  our  friend  from 
Congress  will  accept  wholly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

I  desire  at  the  outset  to  disclaim  any  pretension  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  American  regime 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;  for  I  was  there  only  a  few  short 
months.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I  did  make  an  honest  effort 
to  get  at  some  of  the  facts.  To  secure  a  proper  appreciation 
by  the  American  people  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  Orient  at  large,  what  is  most  needed 
is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  regarding  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  islands  and  of  the  spirit  and  efficiency  with 
which  our  government  is  attempting  to  meet  those  conditions. 

The  evidence  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino  people 
toward  the  American  regime  is  of  two  different  kinds.  First, 
there  is  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Filipino  people  themselves. 
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is  more  than  a  name;  that  any  independence  worth  possessing 
must  be  achieved,  not  merely  taken  over  as  a  gift  from  an  exter- 
nal power. 

Not  all  of  the  men  even  of  the  cacique  class  have  this  attitude 
toward  the  American  regime  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  interviews  with  several  Filipinos  who  were 
active  and  influential  leaders  in  the  insurgent  government  of 
Aguinaldo.  With  hardly  an  exception  these  men  have  come 
to  a  point  where  they  acknowledge  that  the  insurrection  was 
contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  the  Filipino  people  and  that 
experience  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  American  control 
of  the  islands.  These  men  frankly  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  Filipino  people  may  attain  to  such  independence  of  character 
as  will  make  possible  a  genuinely  independent  national  life; 
they  nevertheless  see  clearly  that  for  the  present,  no  such  inde- 
pendence is  possible.  In  the  assembly  itself,  there  is  a  small 
group  of  men  who  likewise  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
anything  like  genuine  independence  for  the  present  generation 
of  Filipinos,  and  even  Aguinaldo,  the  military  leader  of  the 
insurrection,  is  contentedly  following  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  has  been  convinced,  as  he  himself  stated  to  me  in  an  inter- 
view, that  the  American  program  is  in  accord  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  best  index  of  the  real  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward 
American  control  is  to  be  found  in  their  every  day  relations  with 
their  American  advisors  and  sponsors.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  many  attractive  buildings  for  schools 
and  other  public  purposes  which  these  people  have  erected  at 
their  own  expense,  with  self-imposed  taxes.  Mr.  Beardsley 
spoke  this  morning  of  the  public  works  of  other  sorts;  notably 
of  artesian  wells  which  the  people  of  many  municipalities,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  insular  government,  have  constructed; 
whereby  the  health  of  entire  communities  has  been  materially 
improved.  There  are  many  other  illustrations  that  might  be 
cited  to  show  this  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
authorities  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  larger  and  finer  national  life 
and  character. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  cordial  attitude 
of  the  Filipino  people  toward  American  control  is  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  learned  the  English  language  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  have  accepted  the  educational  advan- 
tages provided  by  the  government.  Ten  years  ago  English  was 
practically  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
To-day  there  are  500,000  children  gathered  in  4,000  schools,  who 
are  being  taught  in  English  by  6,000  native  teachers.  One-third 
of  all  school  children  of  school  age  in  the  islands  are  gathered 
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into  the  public  schools.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  a  large 
number  of  these  schools  and  to  talk  with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  abimdant  evidence  of  a  sincere 
and  general  appreciation  of  what  the  American  educational  pro- 
gram means  for  the  younger  generation.  There  is  more  English 
spoken  in  the  Philippines  to-day  than  ever  was  spoken  of  Spanish 
— ^although  the  Spaniard  was  dominant  in  the  islands  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  we  have  been  there  under  civil  rule  barely 
ten  years.  It  is  diffictdt  to  understand  how  any  one  looking 
fairly  at  these  facts  can  feel  that  the  attitude  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  whole  is  hostile  to  the  American  people  or  that  it  is 
lacking  in  loyal  appreciation  for  the  institutions  of  democracy 
that  have  been  set  up  in  the  islands.  .  (Applause.) 

A  gentleman  distinguished  for  a  life  of  long  and  honorable 
public  service  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  recently 
asserted  in  a  public  discussion  that  no  man  could  consistently 
accept  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  at  the  same  time 
justify  the  United  States  in  retaining  control  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  With  all  due  respect  to  this  gentleman,  it  may  be  said 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  emotional  and  dogmatic,  rather  than 
calculative  and  critical  citizens.  Granted  his  premises,  his 
argument  follows  with  logical  accuracy;  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
men  of  this  type  to  question  closely  the  premises  upon  which 
their  argument  is  based.  I  refer  to  this  incident  because  a 
statement  in  almost  the  same  words  was  made  this  morning  in 
this  conference  by  Congressman  DriscoU  of  New  York.  He  in- 
voked the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  tmanswerable 
reason  why  the  United  States  should  withdraw  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  from  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  I  would  submit  that  the  declaration 
served  in  a  most  admirable  way  its  original  purpose,  as  a  cam- 
paign docimient,  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  in  a 
successful  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  In  our  own  Civil 
war  and  at  many  other  times,  however,  this  nation  has  put  itself 
on  record  as  ready  to  interpret  the  principles  of  the  declaration 
by  the  logic  of  experience  and  of  actual  conditions  in  the  interest 
of  the  fullest  social  welfare. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence are  ftmdamentally  and  eternally  true;  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  the  great  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  insure  "  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ''to  eight  million  ignorant 
and  helpless  people  who  for  centuries  have  been  held  in  complete 
subjection  by  a  few  thousand  more  fortunate  and  more  powerful 
men  who  have  maintained,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  a  system 
of  political,  economic,  religious  and  social  slavery  in  these  islands. 
The  United  States  undertook  its  war  with  Spain  for  the  purpose 
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of  liberating  the  people  of  Cuba  from  oppression  and  exploitation 
that  had  become  intolerable.  As  an  incident  of  that  war  this 
nation  came  into  its  present  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  nation  will  not  have  discharged  the 
obligation  which  it  deliberately  took  upon  itself  until  it  has 
established,  not  merely  in  form,  but  in  very  fact  the  institution 
of  democracy  among  this  people  who  have  hitherto  known  only 
the  institution  of  monarchy  and  servitude.     (Applause.) 

This  is  the  greatest  problem  to  which  a  nation  has  ever  pledged 
its  credit.  Its  final  success  means  a  complete  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West;  for  through  our  position 
in  the  Philippines  there  has  come  to  us  the  opportunity  and  the 
obligation  of  leading  the  Orient  in  an  intellectual  and  social 
reconstruction  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  all  history.  We 
must  not,  we  cannot  prove  unequal  to  this  great  task.  It  should 
fire  the  imagination  and  command  the  devotion  of  every  man 
who  has  faith  in  the  destiny  of  this  nation  as  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  democracy.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  an  address  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Enright,  Superintendent  of  Filipino  Students  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  FILIPINO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  EDMUND  ENRIGHT 

I  presume  to  address  the  Conference  only  to  place  before 
you  a  few  facts  about  the  students  whom  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment is  educating  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  under 
my  direction. 

This  movement  was  initiated  in  November,  1903,  by  President 
Taft  then  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  100 
students  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  105 
additional  students  have  been  appointed,  but  in  less  number 
each  year:  during  the  past  year  only  two  students  have  arrived 
from  the  Islands.  Fifteen  of  these  students  were  in  the  United 
States  pursuing  courses  at  private  expense  when  appointed; 
the  others  were  selected  for  appointment  in  the  Islands.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  but  fifty  remaining  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest  ntmiber  here  at  any  one  time  was  188,  three 
years  ago.  Of  the  155  who  have  returned,  95  have  completed 
courses  as  follows:  Agriculture  11,  architecture  i,  chemistry  i, 
general  science  2,  civil  engineering  12,  mechanical  engineering  3, 
law  1 7,  medicine  6,  pharmacy  4,  teaching  29  and  [business  courses  9. 

They  have  received  degrees  or  diplomas  from  about  thirty 
schools,  including  many  of  the  prominent  institutions  in  the 
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country.  Ten  of  the  students  have  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Laws,  and  two  of  them  have 
been  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.^;- Of  those 
who  have  failed  to  finish  courses,  the  work  has  amounted  to 
all  the  way  from  one  to  nearly  four  years  of  college  training. 
Two  of  the  students  have  died  in  the  United  States,  five  have 
returned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  ten  have  been  returned 
on  account  of  unsatisfactory  conduct. 

The  purpose  of  sending  students  to  the  United  States  is 
obviously,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  special  training  which 
the  schools  in  the  islands  do  not  afford,  and  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  observation  and  close  contact  with  the  institutions, 
customs  and  life  in  general  in  this  country.  In  doing  this  the 
Philippine  Cxovemment  has  followed  the  precedent  set  by 
several  foreign  governments  which  have  sent  students  to  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  which  are  still  sending  students. 
Each  of  the  students  upon  accepting  his  appointment  signs  an 
agreement  to  return  to  the  islands  at  the  end  of  his  course, 
and  enter  the  civil  service,  remaining  in  it,  unless  separated 
by  competent  authority,  for  a  period  equal  to  his  stay  in  the 
United  States.  The  period  of  appointment  is  four  years,  but 
this  has  been  extended  a  year  and  in  some  cases  two  years 
to  enable  students  who  had  maintained  excellent  records  to 
finish  courses  on  which  they  were  engaged.  The  maximum 
sum  of  $500  a  year  is  appropriated  from  the  Philippine  treasury 
for  the  use  of  each  student;  but  only  so  much  of  this  sum  as 
is  actually  necessary  may  be  expended. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  students  shall 
take  such  cotirses  as  will  enable  them  to  become  efficient  civil 
servants,  and  on  leaving  the  service  later,  if  they  desire,  to  be 
useful  workers  in  fields  of  endeavor  that  will  most  benefit  the 
country.  These  courses  are — teaching,  medicine,  engineering  and 
agriculture;  and  the  majority  of  graduates  that  have  returned 
to  the  islands  have  been  in  these  courses,  although  the  largest 
single  group  of  students  in  any  one  course  is  in  the  law  course. 
The  character  of  the  scholastic  work  of  these  young  men  and 
women  is  indicated  pretty  well  in  the  statement  of  the  degrees 
conferred  upon  them  which  has  just  been  read.  They  show 
the  same  faults  that  appear  in  many  American  students.  They 
have  a  lively  intellectual  curiosity,  and  like  to  take  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  in  that  way  scatter  their  fire.  Some  like  to 
learn  a  little  about  a  nimiber  of  unrelated  subjects,  and  obtain 
an  exact  knowledge  in  none.  They  are  partial  to  lawTand 
political  sciences,  which  admit  of  much  discussion,  and  dotnot 
demand  such  exact  knowledge  or  clear  demonstration  as^scien- 
tific  studies  or  mathematics.    They  are  not  averse  to  taking  easy 
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courses  to  obtain  credit,  and  they  are  apt  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  mere  granting  of  a  degree  than  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  power  which  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  should 
develop. 

They  have  been  allowed  considerable  choice  in  the  selection 
of  their  courses,  more  choice  formerly  than  is  now  the  case.  I 
believe  they  do  better  where  less  election  is  allowed,  unless  the 
superintendent  insists  upon  their  concentrating  their  energies 
in  one  channel,  when  tiiey  attend  larger  universities.  They 
are  apt  to  wander  off  into  courses  for  graduates  of  which  the 
less  varied  life  of  the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  afford  a  good 
field.  On  the  other  hand  they  show  a  more  single  interest  in 
their  work  than  most  American  students,  are  little  disturbed 
by  social  distractions,  and  are  energetic  and  industrious. 

When  we  consider  how  long  it  takes  the  American  student 
to  adjust  himself  on  going  to  college,  the  experience  these 
students  have  had  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
change  that  is  involved  in  transplanting  them  from  the  extremely 
simple  existence  of  the  Philippine  village  to  the  life  of  a  busy 
American  city  and  the  surrotmdings  that  they  find  in  a  large 
American  university,  it  appears  to  me  little  short  of  remarkable 
that  some  of  these  students  have  done  excellent  work,  and  that 
a  majority  have  been  able  to  finish  their  courses  with  credit. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  instructors 
to  give  students  credit  for  work  they  did  not  do,  to  interpret 
as  a  difficulty  with  the  language,  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  ideas 
or  ability  to  think.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  many 
of  the  best  students  speak  English  with  the  least  fluency  while 
some  of  the  most  apt  talkers  were  little  else.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  students  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  full 
college  work  immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  summer  schools,  but  where  that  has  not 
been  necessary  those  taking  courses  in  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing have  gotten  work  in  shops  and  in  the  harvest  fields,  and 
have  acted  as  hired  men  in  various  capacities  in  the  field  and 
in  engineering  work.  From  the  reports  received  from  their 
employers  they  have  rendered  very  good  service;  in  most  cases 
the  report  is  that  the  work  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
expected  from  an  American  of  the  same  training  in  the  same 
capacity.  Two  of  the  students  who  have  graduated  as  civil 
engineers  are  now  employed  in  the  United  States  in  profitable 
positions,  and  will  remain  here  a  year  to  get  experience.  During 
this  time  they  support  themselves,  getting  no  pension  from 
the  Government. 

The  students  almost  without  exception  have  been  very 
well  received  in  the  communities  to  which  they  have  gone — 
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in  fact,  too  well  received  in  some  communities.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them 
has  turned  their  heads.  The  newspapers  once  or  twice  have 
been  more  energetic  than  wise  I  think,  in  the  attention  they 
have  bestowed  upon  the  students.  They  are  here  to  work,  and 
of  course  we  like  to  have  them  work  and  not  get  undesirable 
publicity. 

A  number  of  them  have  been  elected  to  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing societies  and  fraternities,  which  is  at  once  a  test  of  their  ability 
in  those  lines  and  of  social  poptdarity.  While  they  have  not 
been  prominent  in  athletics  because  they  are  of  slight  physique, 
yet  they  excel  in  military  science.  They  have  been  commissioned 
officers  in  the  various  military  organizations  of  the  colleges  from 
lieutenant  colonel  down.  One  of  the  students  succeeded  in 
winning  a  first  prize  in  an  oratorical  contest  held  between  the 
normal  school  students  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin.  Of  their  conduct  as  a  whole  body  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly.  I  do  not  think  the  same  number  of  students 
of  any  other  race  or  nationality  could  show  a  better  record  than 
these  students  have,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  one  superintendent 
would  find  his  hands  uncomfortably  full  if  he  attempted  to  over- 
see the  same  number  of  American  students. 

Eight  of  the  students  thus  far  appointed  have  been  young 
women,  six  of  whom  have  completed  their  coiu^es  and  gone  back  to 
the  islands,  where  they  have  been  engaged  as  teachers  and  are  doing 
very  good  work.  The  two  remaining  are  in  the  Woman's  Medi- 
cal College  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  have  made  exceptionally 
good  records.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  type  of  American 
woman  who  goes  in  for  medicine,  usually  very  strong-minded 
and  strong-bodied.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  surprise  as  welj 
as  satisfaction  to  the  professors  in  that  college  to  see  these  little 
women  keeping  up  their  end  in  the  severe  course  that  is  given  there. 

Only  one  of  the  students  is  from  the  non-  Christian  tribes 
of  the  Islands.  He  is  an  Igorot,  who  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  villages  brought  here  for  exhibition  purposes  last  year  and 
who  was  placed  with  another  boy  who  had  been  taken  from  a 
similar  \'illage  two  years  before  by  a  gentleman  interested  in 
educating  him.  We  are  watching  his  progress  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  He  had  no  education  whatever  before  coming  to  us. 
He  was  a  primitive  boy,  and  he  is  capable  of  doing  only  the 
most  elementary  work,  but  he  is  making  quite  satisfactory 
progress,  and  we  expect  in  fotu*  years  he  wUl  be  a  good  man  to 
send  up  into  the  mountains  to  work  among  his  own  people. 

In  addition  to  the  students  supported  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, there  have  been  quite  a  ntmiber  of  private  students  sent 
to  the  United  States.     I  think  there  are  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
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here  now  in  addition  to  the  fifty  government  students.  The 
Jockey  Club  of  Manila  supports  two  in  the  same  manner  the 
government  supports  its  students;  and  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
Manila  supports  four;  a  number  have  come  with  army  officers 
returning  from  service  in  the  Philippines,  and  with  school  teach- 
ers and  other  civil  employees,  and  have  been  put  in  school  by 
them.  These  latter  students  as  a  rule  have  come  as  servants 
and  are  only  in  the  elementary  courses.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  several  of  these  Filipinos  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
themselves  in  this  country  while  taking  college  courses.  This 
is  usually  considered  a  very  creditable  thing  for  an  American 
student,  and  is  doubly  so  for  a  Filipino  student. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  government  students  appointed 
from  100  the  first  year  to  40  and  39  the  next  two  years  and  only 
two  this  year  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  due  to  three 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  diminished  appropriation 
for  educational  purposes,  but  the  more  important  causes  are 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  examination  required  for  appoint- 
ment, and  dissatisfaction  of  the  insular  authorities  with  the 
results  of  the  movement  as  shown  by  the  work  of  the  students 
who  have  returned.  The  standard  of  examination  was  raised 
because  it  was  found  that  the  students  were  required  to  spend 
from  one  to  three  years  in  preparatory  work,  which  left  some 
of  them  only  one  year  in  which  to  do  any  college  work  on  their 
four  years'  appointment.  When  the  students  returned  to  the 
islands  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable 
conmient  and  criticism.  The  American  press  ridiculed  their 
clothes,  caps  and  college  pins,  and  the  jaunty  air  with  which 
they  carried  themselves;  while  the  native  press  lamented  their 
slangy  English.  The  American  government  official  who  was 
called  upon  to  take  them  into  his  bureau,  contrasted  them  very 
unfavorably  with  the  men  he  had  trained  in  the  Islands.  There 
was  probably  much  ground  for  this  criticism.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  first  sixty  who  returned  in  1907,  but  I  believe  before 
a  final  judgment  is  passed  upon  these  students  due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
appointed.  The  first  loo  were  appointed  upon  personal  recom- 
mendation, by  favor;  no  examination  was  given  them,  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  some  unfit  in  character  and  many  more 
with  insufficient  preparation  should  be  included  in  this  number. 
I  believe  there  were  not  in  the  islands  in  1903,  100  boys  eligible 
to  receive  appointment  under  the  law,  and  willing  to  accept  it 
who  were  prepared  to  enter  a  standard  American  college  and 
carry  the  work  with  profit. 

\,:  Then,  these  students  when  they  came  here  had  to  be  placed 
more  or  less  experimentally.     It  was  not  possible  to  decide 
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immediately  what  colleges  were  best  for  them  and  for  what 
courses  individuals  were  best  adapted.  This  experimenting  is 
still  going  on.  Too  much  was  expected  of  them,  I  think,  in  the 
first  place;  the  program  was  too  ambitious,  and  yet  in  reporting 
their  work  the  Director  of  Education  says  of  the  number  that 
returned  in  1907 — which  we  must  understand  included  the 
poorest  students  and  those  taking  shorter  courses,  because  the 
other  forty  were  reappointed  for  a  year — of  that  number  twenty 
were  reported  as  doing  superior  work;  twenty- two  as  doing  good 
work;  seven  as  doing  fair  work;  and  five  poor.  Six  were  not 
reported  on  at  all.  It  is  not  as  large  a  percentage  as  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  pupils  returning  in  1908  or  this  year.  I  believe 
they  will  develop  into  elEcient  workers  in  an  increasingly  larger 
proportion  each  year.  A  number  of  persons  have  said  to  me, 
**  I  suppose  when  these  young  men  return  to  the  islands  you 
expect  them  to  become  leaders  among  their  people."  I  hope  and 
believe  some  of  them  will,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  American 
college  student  who  becomes  a  leader  among  his  people  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years  following  graduation.  The  criticisms 
made  of  their  **  freshness,**  their  clothes  and  their  slang  in  regard 
to  the  students  who  returned  are  made  every  day  of  American 
students,  and  if  that  were  the  only  criticism,  we  could  dispose 
of  it  easily.  If  it  should  develop,  however,  after  their  return 
to  the  islands  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  students 
remain  inefficient  and  are  indifferent  about  fulfilling  their  obli- 
gation to  the  government,  there  is  little  fiuther  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  this  movement.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  if  the  students  are  carefully  selected  and  examined  in  the 
islands  and  well  looked  after  while  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
pay  to  send  twenty  or  twenty-five  students  a  year  to  the  United 
States  for  instruction  in  special  lines.  The  civil  service  of  the 
Philippines  does  not  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained 
Americans  and  most  of  those  who  do  go  out  return  just  as  their 
length  of  service  renders  them  most  valuable.  To  reduce  the 
high  salary  expenditure,  to  secure  a  stable  civil  service  and  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  Filipinos 
every  opportunity  to  prove  themselves  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Civil  Service  Act  that  Filipinos  be  placed  in  the 
government  service  as  fast  as  they  qualify  themselves  for  such 
positions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  in  many  positions 
now  filled  by  Americans.  For  many  of  such  places  the  insular 
system  of  education  does  not  offer  sufficient  training,  nor  will 
it  do  so  for  many  years.  The  purpose  of  the  government  is 
to  diffuse  primary  education  through  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  to  develop  the  higher  institu- 
tions.    This  will  take  a  long  time. 
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In  closing  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  support  given  this 
movement  by  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
The  Philippine  government  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  money 
,in  educating  these  students,  but  the  movement  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  as  it  has  been  if  the  American  educational 
institutions  had  not  given  such  cordial  and  generous  support. 
In  remitting  tuition  in  whole  or  in  part  these  institutions  have 
contributed  a  sum  which,  while  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  I 
believe  approximates  $50,000,  certainly  a  very  generous  contri- 
bution. I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreciation  as  one 
who  was  long  enough  in  the  Philippines  to  know — and  not  as 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  concerned — of  the  splendid  work  done 
there  by  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to 
whose  representatives  we  listened  so  willingly  this  morning.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  unique.     (Applause.) 

I  want  also  to  say  of  one  of  the  Filipino  students  to  whom  you 
will  listen  later,  Mr.  Huising,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  painstaking  of  the  students  under  my  direction.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gbronimo  H. 
H.  Huising,  a  Filipino  Student  at  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile 
School,  who  is  endeavoring  to  fit  himself,  by  study,  and  by 
actual  factory  experience,  to  help  his  people  along  textile  lines. 

THE  GREAT  POSSIBILITY  OF  DEVELOPING  THE 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  G.  H.  HUISING 

I  am  indeed  profoundly  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  tonight  before  this  most  distinguished  audience.  But, 
before  I  begin,  I  wish  to  thank  my  thoughtful  superintendent, 
Mr.  Enright,  who  gave  my  name  to  Mr.  Smiley,  and  then  the 
latter,  our  host,  who  in  his  turn  kindly  invited  me  to  take  part 
in  this  conference. 

Once  I  had  accepted  such  an  appreciated  invitation,  I  began 
to  think  on  what  subject  I  should  speak.  As  a  Nationalist  by 
faith  although  not  by  baptism  (for  I  am  not  yet  a  member  of 
that  political  party  at  home)  I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
platform  and  doctrine  of  the  Philippine  Nationalist  Party.  As 
such,  I  was  tempted  first  to  speak  on  a  subject  through  which 
I  could  advocate  our  immediate  independence.  But,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  an  address  of  such  nature  always  causes  after- 
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wards  all  sorts  of  comments  here  and  there,  I  at  last  decided 
to  speak  on  an  entirely  different  subject  which,  although  it 
would  not  be  wholly  pleasing  to  my  people  at  home,  yet  would 
suit  a  minority  of  them,  Filipino  business  men.  My  theme, 
then,  is:  "  The  Great  Possibility  of  Developing  the  Textile 
Industry  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

In  truth,  one  of  the  main  industries  of  my  people  is  textile 
manufacturing.  The  materials  used  in  that  work  are  pineapple, 
Manila  hemp,  cotton,  jusi  and  silk  fibres.  The  first  two  are 
native  products  of  our  own  soil;  the  third,  cotton,  is  also  pro- 
duced there  on  a  small  scale,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  yet 
we  have  no  spinning  mills,  nearly  all  cotton  yams  are  imported 
either  from  this  coimtry  or  from  Europe.  The  jusi  and  silk 
are  all  imported  from  both  Japan  and  China. 

All  the  processes  tised  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  are  slow 
and  primitive,  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  hand  with  only 
wooden  implements.  In  weaving,  one  person,  usually  a  girl 
or  a  woman,  tends  otily  one  loom.  This  is  when  the  cloth  is 
of  an  ordinary  plain  weave  with  no  pattern.  In  the  weaving 
of  fancy  cloth,  two  girls  are  necessary  to  work  on  a  loom.  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  these  hand 
looms  of  ours,  but  I  will  simply  say  that  they  are  of  similar 
type  and  on  the  same  principles  as  your  primitive  hand  looms 
used  in  this  country  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 

The  finishing  of  the  cloth  is  also  done  by  a  very  crude  and 
hard  method.  Soap,  lime  and  starch  are  used  on  this  work. 
The  last  finish  is  given  while  the  cloth  is  not  too  dry  in  starch, 
by  folding  one  piece  in  a  convenient  size  and  then  laying  it 
over  a  fiat  and  smooth  piece  of  board.  After  this  it  is  pounded 
all  over  with  two  small  wooden  mallets.  This  process  gives 
the  cloth  a  soft  feeling  as  well  as  lustre,  and  when  perfectly 
dry,  it  is  ready  for  market.  The  process  of  pounding  cor- 
responds to  the  rotary  press  commonly  used  in  the  mills  of 
this  coimtry. 

I  may  say,  here,  too,  that  this  slow  industry  is  done  independ- 
ently by  each  Filipino  family  engaged  in  this  land  of  work.  There 
is  no  business  firm,  no  trust  on  this  industry.  Neither  is  there 
a  factory  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  looms  are  all  set  to- 
gether in  a  building,  with  a  managing  director  or  superintendent 
over  the  work.  However,  each  family  has  from  one  to  even 
thirty  looms,  depending  upon  the  financial  condition  of  the 
family.  These  looms  are  set  either  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
basement  of  the  home.  It  is  all  then  a  domestic  work.  The 
most  objectionable  and  even  the  most  pitiable  part  of  this 
domestic  industry  is  that  many  times  the  poor  weavers,  or 
poor  families,  cannot  sell  their  goods  at  their  own  price,  but 
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they  are  rather  at  the  mercy  of  the  more  prosperous  weavers 
and  rich  individual  merchants.  There  are  no  regidar  commis- 
sion houses  there  where  one  can  sell  on  commission  his  or  her 
products. 

While  this  domestic  trade  is  slowly  going  on,  commercial 
establishments  and  large  business  firms  incorporated  by  Amer- 
icans, Europeans  and  rich  Chinese  merchants  mostly,  are  running 
on  a  big  scale  very  nearly  all  of  our  foreign  dry  goods  trade 
such  as:  light  woolen  and  union  cloth,  linen,  all  kmds  of  fine 
lawns,  madras,  cheviots,  etc.,  and  above  all  of  these,  white 
cotton  duck,  or  white  drilling.  An  average  Filipino  uses  for 
his  wearing  apparel  goods  which  are  imported  mostly  from  this 
country  or  Europe,  especially  England  and  Germany.  We 
wear  almost  every  day  in  the  year  that  white  cotton  drilling, 
commercially  known  in  the  Philippines  as  Manchester.  Almost 
everybody  in  my  country  from  our  governor-general  to  the  most 
humble  Filipino  citizen  wears  that  imported  white  drilling. 
We  have  it  tailored  in  the  European  fashion  and  enjoy  dressing 
up  in  that  way  without  being  very  conscious  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  we  spend  every  year  for  such  imported  goods. 

Now,  what  shall  the  poor  Filipinos  do  to  improve  that  par- 
ticular industry?  What  shall  we  do  to  revolutionize,  or  to 
modernize  our  textile  industry?  About  seventy-five  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  power  loom  in  this  country.  The  first 
loom  brought  here,  as  I  read  the  story,  was  smuggled  from 
England  at  great  risk  to  the  adventurer.  A  few  years  after 
that  the  first  weaving  mill  was  established  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
Nowadays,  modem  textile  mills  fill  up  almost  every  corner  of 
this  great  republic.  They  are  also  found,  even  at  random, 
all  over  the  countries  of  the  South  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  that  of  Argentine.  Up-to-date  cotton  mills  are  also  found 
all  over  Japan  and  northern  China,  and  even  in  some  parts  of 
young  Cuba.  When  shall  we,  then,  follow  this  laudable  and 
practical  example  set  first  by  Uncle  Sam  and  then  copied  faith- 
fully by  those  countries  ?  Some  of  my  rich  friends  at  home  told 
me  in  their  letters  which  I  received  about  a  year  ago,  their 
pessimistic  view  of  these  new  things.  They  said  that  such 
questions  will  have  to  be  decided  not  by  the  present  generation 
of  my  race  but  by  the  coming  one. 

In  my  poor  opinion,  however,  and  under  my  acquired  habit 
of  looking  at  things  optimistically,  I  said  to  them,  and  even 
now  I  maintain,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  should  decide 
ourselves  to  act  favorably  upon  those  questions,  because  the 
sooner  we  can  do  that  the  better  for  us,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  putting  off  for  tomorrow  what  we  think  we  can  learn 
to  do  today.     (Applause.) 
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Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask  your  kind  pardon 
if  during  the  rest  of  my  address  I  am  compelled  to  use  a  good 
many  personal  references.  I  do  this  because  I  do  not  laiow 
of  any  third  person,  a  Filipino  student  in  this  coimtry  or  any- 
where else,  whose  purpose  and  aims  I  can  mention  in  connection 
with  this  theme  of  mine. 

Almost  five  years  ago  when  I  left  my  beloved  native  land  for 
this  country  in  search  of  a  good  American  education,  I  had 
partly  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  taking  up  an  academic,  or  literary 
course.  You  know  the  yotmg  Filipino  students  at  home  are 
more  inclined  to  study  the  science  of  letters  rather  than  engi- 
neering or  to  take  a  business  training.  Thus  nowadays,  we  have 
more  lawyers,  philosophers,  semi-poets,  newspaper  editors, 
and  politicians  of  all  kinds  than  anything  else,  and  while  we  are 
contented  in  being  able  to  write  some  good  articles  and  elo- 
quent enough  to  make  some  agitating  public  speeches,  we  at 
the  same  time  seem  to  be  satisfied  also  to  see  almost  every 
good  food  we  eat,  every  good  cloth  we  wear,  and  even  the  best 
of  household  furnishings,  all  imported.  Also  most  of  our  local 
business,  our  mines,  railroads,  etc.,  are  all  under  the  manage- 
ments and  exploitations  of  foreigners.  So,  in  view  of  all  these 
sad  facts,  and  when  I  once  saw  the  great  activity  of  the  Japanese 
people  and  visited  some  of  their  factories  in  Nagasaki,  Japan, 
on  my  way  over;  after  I  had  seen  some  of  the  booming  industries 
of  the  Hawaian  Islands;  and  more  than  all  these,  after  I  once 
set  my  feet  on  the  rich  soil  of  this  wonderful  coimtry,  and 
visited  some  of  your  great  factories  of  different  kinds  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago,  I  at  once  changed  my 
mind.  Instead  of  pursuing  an  academic  course,  I  decided  to 
take  one  of  engineering  or  its  particular  branch,  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

To  this  effect  I  was  sent  here  east  to  attend  the  Textile  School 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  For  the  past  four  years,  then,  I  have  been 
an  active  member  of  that  practical  and  scientific  institution 
and  only  after  a  hard  and  persistent  struggle  for  both  my  studies 
and  existence  (for  I  had  to  work  for  a  part  of  my  expenses)  at 
last  I  succeeded  in  completing  my  ideal  course — cotton  mianu- 
facturing.  With  this  I  also  had  an  extra  course  in  wool  manu- 
facturing. While  in  my  last  year  at  the  school,  or  indeed  last 
spring,  I  experimented  in  some  original  work  of  my  own  and 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  produce  two  woolen  or  worsted  suits, 
blue  and  gray  serges;  half  a  dozen  cotton  shirts,  cheviots  of 
different  patterns,  and  above  all,  three  suitings  of  that  white 
cotton  drUling  in  which  I  am  interested  the  most.  All  of  these 
practical  works,  I  designed,  prepared  warps,  wove  dyed  and 
finished  myself. 
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Yes,  I  have  had  a  dream;  indeed,  I  have  had  a  vision  of  that 
great  possibility  of  developing  our  present  textile  industry  at 
home.  In  order  that  I  may  be  somewhat  prepared  to  do  my 
part  in  the  coming  revolution  of  that  industry,  which  will  natur- 
ally take  place  before  many  years  are  gone,  I  have  devoted  the 
last  four  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  textile  business  in 
general,  not  only  within  the  ^^^Is  of  my  alma  mater,  but  also 
within  the  walls  and  among  the  dust  and  dirt  of  some  of  the  big 
factories  of  Lowell.  This  year,  especially,  I  am  engaged  working 
in  the  big  Merrimack  Cotton  Mills  in  Lowell  as  an  apprentice. 
I  am  given  there  a  splendid  chance  to  work  from  department 
to  department.  I  have  already  worked  on  plain  looms,  on  fancy 
looms,  or  looms  with  dobby  heads,  and  on  Draper  fancy  and 
heavy  looms.  My  plan  is  to  work  from  the  raw  stock  depart- 
ment to  that  of  the  finest  finished  cloth,  and  this  will  take  me 
about  one  year.  Even  as  an  apprentice,  I  have  to  work  just  as 
hard  as  anybody,  getting  up  at  5.30  in  the  morning  and  work 
loi  hours  every  day.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  of  that,  I  work  without 
pay,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  one  department  long  enough 
to  secure  paying  work  of  my  own;  and  yet  very  soon  I  am  to 
be  left  to  pay  my  own  expenses.  All  this,  of  course,  causes  me 
to  bear  oftentimes  great  privations  and  sacrifices,  suffered  and 
to  be  suffered  yet,  all  for  the  sake  of  practical  knowledge  and 
consequently  for  the  probable  realization  of  that  textile  develop- 
ment, which  is  my  constant  dream  and  vision. 

Nevertheless,  the  hardest  of  all  difficulties  I  now  find  in  my 
way  is,  how  and  where  shall  I  obtain  a  capital  reasonably  big 
enough  to  start  a  small  cotton  mill  at  home.  To  somewhat  help 
that,  I  have  recently  been  studying  privately  how  to  organize 
a  textile  corporation  and  the  rules  and  laws  governing  the  same. 
Of  money,  indeed,  there  is  a  little  at  home.  It  is,  however, 
hidden  in  the  secret  arks  of  some  of  my  rich  countrymen, 
remaining  idle  in  their  possession.  Again,  I  fear,  too,  that 
those  persons  who  never  saw  in  their  old  life  any  textile  machinery 
would  not  put  their  money  without  great  hesitancy  in  such^a 
new  business.  But,  if  I  could  not  raise  money  at  home,  I  should 
do  it  somewhere  else. 

Yes,  the  development  of  said  industry  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable.  My  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  intelligent  and 
industrious.  They  are  quick  to  learn  and  to  master  new  things. 
For  instance,  just  in  one  of  many  cases,  Manila  never  had  an 
electric  railway  until  about  three  years  ago.  Yet,  shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Manila  Street  railway,  most  of  the  con- 
ductors and  motormen  were  Filipinos,  performing  their  duties  just 
as  efficiently  as  any  white  men.  And  if  by  chance,  some  willing 
rich  friends  of  mine,  whether  Americans  or  Filipinos,  will  back 
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me  up  financially  and  start,  therefore,  my  or  our  ideal  work, 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  less  than  two  months  I  could  teach 
native  operatives .  how  to  nm  any  cotton  machine  and  conse- 
quently run  the  whole  mill  at  its  full  capacity. 

Now,  the  last  thing  I  am  going  to  say  is  this.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Philippine  textile  industry  is  not  only  probable,  but 
profitable.  Here  I  cotdd  linger  for  a  while  and  try  to  prove  to 
you  by  means  of  analyzing  every  process  of  cotton  manufacturing 
from  the  raw  cotton  in  the  bale  to  the  finest  finished  cloth, 
giving  in  detail,  the  time  spent  to  produce  such  a  yardage  or 
pieces  of  cloth;  the  cost  of  labor,  etc.  But,  as  my  time  is  so 
limited,  sufSce  it  to  say  that  the  cost  of  materials  for  building 
a  mill  at  home  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  The 
cost  of  labor  there  is  very  cheap,  too.  I  cotdd  get  many  pro- 
ficient Filipino  operatives  with  an  average  pay  of  about  one- 
third  that  paid  by  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  machin- 
ery, although  it  is  likely  to  be  imported  from  this  country,  would 
not  cost  very  much  comparatively,  because  when  once  installed, 
it  will  keep,  under  proper  care,  even  for  half  a  century  or  more 
of  continuous  use. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  marketing  the  goods,  I  can  also  guarantee 
that  my  people  under  ordinary  circtunstances  and  moved  by 
patriotism,  would  prefer  ten  times  better  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  own  factories  than  those  of  the  foreign  ones,  particularly 
during  these  years  of  our  great  politcal  development. 

In  view  of  all  these  favorable  facts,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  some  of  the  numberless  mills  of  New  England,  sometimes  pay 
an  annual  dividend  to  their  stockholders  of  as  high  as  40%  or 
45  %f  ^^  stronger  reason,  the  first  few  mills  built  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  also  be  able  to  pay,  if  not  more,  at  least  a  like  sum 
in  annual  dividends  to  their  stockholders  or  proprietors. 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  you  have  afforded  me 
the  immense  pleasure  of  speaking  on  my  own  chosen  subject, 
advocating  to  you  the  great  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
the  Philippine  textile  industry,  let  me  repeat,  that  if  I  succeed 
in  finding  someone  to  back  me  up  financially  in  this  undertaking, 
I  am  assuring  you,  barring  accidents,  that  in  less  than  a  year, 
a  textile  corporation  can  be  successftdly  organized,  beginning 
from  this  country  and  with  the  first  modem  cotton  mill  in 
operation  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Would  to  God  that  all  the  time  that  I  have  already  spent  and 
sacrifices  that  I  have  already  rendered,  and  my  continuous  hard 
work  and  constant  efforts  to  reach  that  very  goal  of  my  ambition, 
which  is  also  that  of  my  poor  country,  would  not  prove  all  in 
vain  I  I,  therefore  hope  to  find  some  willing  hearts  who  will 
help  me  carry  out,  not  precisely  in  a  philanthropical  way,  but  in 
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a  business  way,  my  sole  ptirpose  of  developing  the  Philippine 
textile  industry,  which  to  my  mind  is  only  another  way,  and  the 
best,  too,  of  getting  nearer  to  that  final  goal  of  our  national 
ambition,  Philippine  independence.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  now  opportunity  for  general  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor.  (After  a  pause.)  The  Chair  recognizes 
Major  George  H.  Shelton,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Biureau  of 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  DEFENCE  OP  OUR  PHILIPPINE  POLICY 

REMARKS  OP  MAJOR  GEORGE  H.  SHELTON 

I  have  not  risen  to  express  serious  disagreement  because  I 
find  myself  in  hearty  accord  with  most  that  has  been  said 
today.  One  or  two  statements  have  been  made,  however, 
with  which  I  cannot  altogether  agree,  though  perhaps  if  they 
could  have  been  extended,  they  would  have  left  me  immoved. 
But  the  demands  of  brevity  necessary  where  so  many  are  to 
be  heard  clearly  make  it  impossible  for  every  speaker  to  go  as 
far  as  he  might  like  on  every  point.  I  realize  this  and  must 
plead  it  as  my  apology  for  differing  from  a  few  statements  that, 
if  left  in  the  form  uttered,  might  convey,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
wrong  impression. 

It  was  stated  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  appeal  that  the 
Philippines  are  costing  the  United  States  immense  sums  annu- 
ally, and  that  by  more  liberal  tariff  relations  we  are  denying 
ourselves  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue.  Again,  it  was  stated 
that  by  the  employment  of  American  ^ops  in  the  Philippines 
we  are  not  only  endangering  the  lives  and  health  and  ruining 
the  morals  of  thousands  of  Americans,  but  maintaining  a  gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  erecting  an  empire  in  the  East  at  the 
expense  of  a  republic  at  home.  And,  finally,  the  constitution 
was  cited  in  support  of  the  contention  that  we  should  turn  the 
islands  free. 

On  these  several  points  I  wish  to  touch  briefly.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cost  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taft  who,  if  anyone,  should  know,  has  said: 

"  The  most  astounding  and  unfair  statements  have  appeared  ♦  *  ♦ 
in  respect  to  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  as  affecting 
its  future  policy  can  not  of  course  include  the  cost  of  a  war  into  which 
the  United  States  was  forced  against  its  will,  and  which  whether  it 
ought  to  have  been  carried  on  or  not,  was  carried  on  and  was  finished 
more  than  five  years  ago.  The  only  question  of  cost  that  is  relevant  to 
the  present  discussion  is  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  maintenance 
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of  the  present  Philippine  government,  including  in  that  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  which  is 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  include  the  entire  cost  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  reason 
that  even  if  we  did  not  have  the  Philippines,  we  should  certainly  retain 
the  present  size  of  our  standing  army  which  hardly  exceeds  60,000  effec- 
tive men,  a  very  small  army  for  80,000,000  people.     *     ♦     * 

*'  The  only  additional  cost  therefore  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  can  be  said  to  entail  upon  the  United  States  is  the  additional  cost 
of  maintaining  12,000  soldiers  in  the  islands  over  what  it  would  be  to 
maintain  the  same  number  of  soldiers  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  figured  out  and  roughly  stated  amounts  to  about  $250  a  man  or 
$3,000,000  together  with  the  maintenance  of  4,000  Philippine  scouts 
at  a  cost  of  $500  a  man,  or  in  all  $2,000,000,  which  makes  a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  $5,000,000.  The  United  States  at  present  contributes 
something,  perhaps  $aoo,ooo,  to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey  of 
the  islands.  With  this  exception,  there  is  not  one  cent  expended  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  islands.'* 

In  Other  words,  the  Philippines  are,  and  have  always  been 
since  the  establishment  of  our  control,  absolutely  self-supporting. 
It  is.  true  that  the  United  States  has  guaranteed  the  interest 
on  a  part  of  the  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of  the  railways 
in  the  Islands.  You  may  remember  that  we  occasionally  cite 
the  names  of  eminent  individuals  as  patrons  or  patronesses 
of  some  entertainments  for  charity's  sake  and  sometimes  give 
to  these  free  admission  to  the  bazaar.  The  use  of  these  names 
serves  a  worthy  purpose — and  costs  their  owners  nothing. 
The  United  States  is  in  a  not  dissimilar  position.  We  have 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  Philippine  bonds  in  part,  but 
we  have  guaranteed  only  that  the  Philippines  shall  pay  this 
interest.  We  have  given  the  use  of  our  name  for  a  worthy 
purpose,  but  its  use  will  cost  us  not  one  cent — and  we  have 
free  admission  to  the  bazaar.  We  gave  the  use  of  our  name 
and  the  Philippine  government  is  grateful  for  it.  Beyond  all 
question  it  enabled  that  government  to  dispose  of  these  bonds 
more  advantageously  but  the  bonds  themselves  and  the  interest 
on  them  are  to  be  paid  wholly  from  Philippine  revenues. 

It  was  stated  that  the  free  admission  of  Philippine  products 
would  probably  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  by 
thirty  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  possible.  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  free  entrance  of 
Philippine  products,  with  certain  limitations,  has  been  granted 
by  the  United  States  only  after  a  ten  years'  struggle,  and  that 
the  first  shipments  under  this  privilege  have  been  received 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks.  What  we  shall  eventually  deny 
ourselves  in  revenues  by  our  liberality  in  this  respect,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  estimate  at  this  time.  But  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  though  we  have  sacrificed  money  we 
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have  gained  at  least  the  consciousness  of  a  just  act  finally 
performed.  Doubtless  we  were  liberal,  and  the  Philippine 
government  is  grateful  for  our  liberality,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  statement  that  in  the  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  Philippines  we  shall  gain  nothing.  During  1908  we  imported 
eight  million  dollars  worth  of  hemp.  There  was  no  duty  paid 
on  this  even  at  that  date,  but  by  the  escaction  of  an  export  duty 
on  shipments  of  hemp  to  other  cotmtries  the  United  States 
acquired,  in  a  measure  a  monopoly  of  this  product  that  could 
not  have  been  entirely  without  benefit.  This  trade  is  not  likely 
to  decrease  and  I  thmk  and  hope  that  trade  along  other  lines 
is  likely  under  freer  trade  conditions  to  increase  immeastirably. 
Moreover,  the  building  up  of  trade  with  the  Philippine  seems 
bound  to  give  us  a  commercial  point  of  vantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  with  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East. 
I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  this  to  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  relations  with  the  Philippines 
should  be  considered  wholly  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
They  were  not  so  considered  this  morning.  The  Constitution, 
as  I  have  said,  was  cited,  I  think,  to  show  why  we  should  not 
be  in  the  Philippines  at  all  or,  being  there,  should  not  remain. 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  Constitution  or  of 
our  wise  forefathers  who  put  that  instrument  into  words.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  the  legislative  body  that 
enacts  our  laws  under  it.  Yet  some  one  has  said  that  if  the 
Constitution  were  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill  before  Congress 
today,  it  could  pass  neither  house.  This  was  witty,  and  its  wit 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  statement  contains  a  large  element  of 
truth.  There  is  no  reflection  in  this  truth  upon  the  instrument 
itself  nor  upon  those  who  drew  it,  nor  upon  the  Congress  that 
today  could  probably  not  pass  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
drawn.  It  means  only  that  conditions  have  vastly  changed 
since  its  adoption,  that  our  connection  with  the  outside  world 
is  closer,  that  our  environment  has  broadened,  and  that  we  occupy 
a  larger  field  in  the  world's  affairs  than  was  then  even  guessed  at. 
The  strongest  element  of  the  constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  these  changes,  an  interpretation  has  almost 
alwavsbeen  possible  in  strict  accord  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
republic.  Men  who  drew  an  instrument  so  strong  as  that  would 
themselves,  if  alive  to-day,  be  men  of  such  breadth  that  they 
would  interpret  the  instrument  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
way  as  their  sons  interpreted  it,  and  as 'the  sons  of  their  sons 
will  go  on  interpreting  it  through  the  ages  to  come.  A  constitu- 
tion that  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  for 
whom  drawn,  cannot  endure  and  we  are  the  last  to  believe,  I 
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think,  that  the  instrument  of  which  we  speak  shall  not  endure 
forever. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  done.  It  is  something  of  a  personal 
matter,  and  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  natural  prejudice.  It 
was  charged  this  morning,  as  I  have  said,  that  not  only  were 
the  lives  and  health  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  endangered 
by  the  frequency  of  service  demanded  thereby  present  conditions, 
but  that  their  morals  were  undermined,  that  their  presence 
indicated  the  maintenance  of  a  government  by  force,  and  that 
individually  they  treated  the  Filipino  women  as  slaves.  I  am 
not  here  to  enter  upon  a  general  defense  of  the  army.  If  it  needs 
defense,  I  am  content  to  leave  that  defense  to  history,  past  and 
future.  But  I  have  been  in  the  army  for  fifteen  years.  I  am  a 
soldier  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  or  bad  in  the  army,  I  am  a 
part  of.  For  a  soldier  to  let  such  statements  pass  without 
comment  is  to  admit  their  truth,  and  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  army  and  in  the  Philippines  I  cannot  for  one  moment  admit 
the  truth  of  charges  so  grave  as  these.  The  army  is  made  up  of 
Americans — ^just  such  average  Americans  as  you  know  and  have 
seen  about  you  all  your  lives.  There  is  no  difEerence  between 
you  and  me  because  of  our  different  trades.  I  do  not  claim  any 
higher  standard  of  morality  for  the  army  than  for  Americans 
generally.  I  claim  no  difference  between  them  and  a  selected 
body  of  Americans  anywhere.  They  are  no  different,  and  any 
body  of  Americans  anywhere  will  find  in  its  midst  men  who  some- 
times disobey  every  law  of  God  and  man.  The  army  finds  them 
and  it  rids  itself  of  them  as  quickly  as  it  can,  just  as  you  find  them 
in  every  other  profession  and  rid  yourselves  of  them  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  But  we  are  charged  with  calling  Filipinos  "niggers." 
I  am  afraid  that  this  was  sometimes  true.  I  admit  it  with  shame. 
The  other  charge  I  do  not  admit.  There  may  have  been  some 
instances  where  American  soldiers  have  treated  Filipino  women 
as  slaves.  Personally,  I  know  of  none.  And  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  American  man,  whether  soldier  or  otherwise,  who 
has  treated,  or  would  treat,  a  Filipino  woman  as  a  slave,  would 
treat  an  American  woman  in  the  same  way.  That  is  not  because 
he  is  a  soldier  nor  because  he  is  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  simply 
because  he  is  a  violation  of  our  American  manhood. 

Finally,  we  are  charged  with  maintaining  the  Philippine 
government  by  force  because  of  the  presence  in  the  islanc^  of 
American  troops.  Outside  of  the  non-Christian  provinces  the 
troops  are  in  the  Philippines  to-day  exactly  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  Even  the  proportion  of  American  troops  to  the 
Filipino  population  is  but  little  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
troops  on  American  soil  to  the  American  population.  If  we  are 
maintaining  a  government  by  force  in  the  Philippines  we  are 
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maintaining  government  by  force  in  the  United  States.  All 
government  is  force.  Without  the  right  to  employ  force  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  exist.  We  have  a  police  body  in  New  York  City. 
Without  it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  New  York  would  be  less 
habitable  for  honest  folk  than  would  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  of  New  York  as  being  governed  by  force. 
Troops  are  maintained  in  the  United  States  to  instire  order  and 
as  a  proper  preparation  for  possible  war.  They  are  maintained 
in  the  Philippines  for  no  other  purpose. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  health  of  many  soldiers  has 
been  undermined  by  too  much  tropical  service.  But  I  for  one 
am  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  should  turn  from  the  road  that 
destiny  seems  to  have  built  for  us  along  the  way  of  a  higher 
civilization  for  less  fortunate  peoples  on  this  account.  In  other 
words,  this  seems  to  me,  an  argument  not  for  less  Philippines, 
but  for  more  soldiers.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Brigadier  General  G.  A.  Goodale  of  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  is  recognized. 

Brig.  Gen.  G.  A.  Goodale  :  Two  years  ago,  on  a  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Norfolk,  I  saw  a  young  Filipino  on  the  deck  very  much 
engrossed  with  a  large  volume.  Later  I  found  that  it  was 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  young  man  was 
on  his  way  to  the  exposition  at  Norfolk  from  the  Lowell  Textile 
school;  it  was  Mr.  Huising,  who  has  addressed  you  this  evening. 
I  thought  this  might  be  of  interest.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  the 
Conference  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning. 


fittb  Session 

Friday  Morning,  October  23d,  1909 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  take  up  the  subject  of  Porto 
Rico.  And  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as  the  first  speaker 
Major-General  George  W.  Davis,  fonnerly  Military  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Later  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

PORTO  RICO— ITS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  DAVIS 

In  the  limited  time  available,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  Porto  Rico  between  the  House  of  Delegates  of  her 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  Upper  House,  or  Executive 
Cotmcil;  and  it  would  be  tmprofi table  for  me  to  do  so,  did  time 
permit,  for  you  are  familiar  with  the  situation,  which  has  very 
recently  been  so  ably  reviewed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  12,  1900,  known  as  the  Foraker 
Act,  eflEective  May  i,  1900,  provided  for  a  civil  government 
to  take  the  place  of  the  military  regime  that  had  existed  from 
the  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  passed  in  1898 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  It  contained  some  fiscal 
provisions  of  a  temporary  character,  which  by  the  terms  of  the 
Act  as  respected  customs,  duties,  etc.,  on  Porto  Rican  exports 
to  the  United  States,  could  not  continue  in  force  after  March 
I,  1903.  The  provisional  features  were  in  fact  discontinued 
by  the  President's  proclamation  eight  months  earlier  than  the 
date  specified.  Thereafter  there  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  any 
provisional  feature  in  the  Organic  Act.  This  Act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  civil  government  for  this  island,  as  amended 
subsequently  in  a  few  particulars,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Charter  of  Porto  Rico,  and  it  has  been  in  force  for  almost  ten 
years. 

The  island  was  a  Spanish  colony  for  nearly  four  centuries, 
and  in  1899  had  a  population  approximating  1,000,000  souls, 
of  whom  more  than  one-third  were  of  the  colored  race,  pure 
and  mixed  blood  descendants  of  the  negroes  brought  tiiither 
as  slaves  from  Africa.  The  language  of  all  save  a  few  foreigners 
was  Spanish  and  the  form  of  government  and  laws  were  an 
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adaptation  of  those  of  the  mother  country.  The  established 
church  was  Roman  Catholic  and  there  were  but  a  few  hundred 
worshippers  of  any  other  faith.  Except  a  feeble  attempt  to 
throw  oflE  the  rule  of  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
when  all  Spanish  America  save  Cuba  established  by  force  of 
arms  its  independence,  there  was  no  unrest  in  Porto  Rico  nor 
was  there  active  resistance  to  the  same  rule  during  the  last  half 
of  the  century,  while  the  Cubans  were  struggling  for  independ- 
ence. If  the  term  "  Ever  loyal  and  ever  faithftd,"  which  was 
officially  applied  by  the  Spanish  kings  to  Cuba,  was  ever  properly 
applied,  then  Porto  Rico  deserved  the  superlative  designation 
of  "  Most  loyal  and  most  faithful."  The  island  was  always 
governed  from  Madrid  through  Peninsular  appointments  to  the 
higher  positions,  made  by  the  Crown.  At  times  during  the 
last  half  of  the  last  century,  there  was  some  local  agitation  for 
Home  Rule,  and  just  as  the  second  Cuban  rebellion  was  begin- 
ning, the  much  lauded  regime  of  self-government  or  autonomy 
was  conceded  by  royal  decree  for  the  two  American  colonies 
remaining  to  Spain,  but  both  islands  passed  to  American  control 
in  less  than  a  year  and  the  so-called  autonomical  regime  was 
never  established.  It  was  a  mere  shadow  of  self-government, 
not  the  substance,  that  was  conceded.  The  governor,  a  military 
officer,  could  in  his  discretion  suspend  the  constitutional  guar- 
anties, and  he  could  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
of  free  assemblage  by  the  people,  permit  arrests  without  war- 
rant, and  delay  judicial  action  in  the  case  of  persons  charged 
with  crime.  There  could  be  no  local  legislation  touching  con- 
tract obligations,  civil  rights,  and  civil  or  criminal  procedure. 
The  Spanish  Cortez  only  could  legislate  as  to  these  and  many 
other  matters  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Foraker  Act  gave  to  these  people  certain  fiscal  and 
economic  privileges  and  advantages  that  have  never  been 
accorded  to  American  Territories;  there  was  a  deviation  from 
precedent,  but  the  conditions  were  markedly  different.  The 
Chief  Executive  and  the  high  judiciary  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  thus  conforming  to  early  territorial  practice; 
the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
at  least  five  of  whom  had  to  be  native  inhabitants,  were  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  instead  of  elected  as  in  the 
territories,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  nearly  a  million 
in  number,  87%  unable  to  read  and  write,  very  few  of  them 
speaking  the  English  language,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  people  having  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  were  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  **  *  ♦  *  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States."  The  salaries  of  the 
officios  appointed  as  above  were  fixed  by  the  Act  and  to  the 


Executive  Council,  with  the  Governor's  and  President's  approval 
in  each  case,  was  committed  the  entire  control  over  all  grants 
of  franchises,  privileges  and  concessions  of  a  public  character. 
Six  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  by  the  Organic  Act 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Attorney 
General,  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Instruction,  all  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Since  the  law  took  effect  the  only 
Federal  officers  not  native  inhabitants,  have  been  the  Governors, 
the  six  heads  of  Departments  or  Bureaus,  two  Justices  and  a 
Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  District  Judge  and  his 
attorney  and  marshal;  all  other  officers,  assistants  and  employ- 
ees have  been  appointed  or  elected  and  have  discharged  their 
duties  in  conformity  with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  insular 
Legislature. 

Section  32  of  the  Organic  Act  conferred  upon  the  Assembly 
entire  control  over  all  other  matters  of  a  legislative  character, 
including  municipalities  and  the  power  from  time  to  time  to 
alter,  amend,  modify  or  repeal  all  laws  of  every  character 
then  in  force  except  those  of  Congress;  yet  this  grant  of  self- 
government  by  the  United  States  has  been  compared  unfavor- 
ably by  Porto  Ricans  with  the  so-called  Regime  of  Autonomy 
granted  to  Cuba  of  November,  1897,  a  tentative  arrangement 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  and  conceded  in  the  hope 
of  placating  the  Cubans  who  were  in  rebellion. 

A  disagreement  resulted  last  spring  between  the  lower  chamber 
or  House  of  Delegates  and  the  executive  council  over  several 
questions  of  internal  legislation,  the  delegates  demanding  assent 
by  the  Council  to  these  measures,  or  in  default  thereof,  a  denial 
of  any  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  government.  A 
dead-lock  resulted  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, enacting  as  an  amendment  to  the  Foraker  Act  a  provision 
that  made  the  last  previous  appropriation  of  supplies  a  con- 
tinuing one  in  case  the  Legislature  should  fail  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  future.  Thus  the  impasse  was  overcome,  but 
apparently  it  has  not  ended  the  discontent  and  this  is  based 
on  the  claim  that  so  long  as  six  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  can  prevent  the  Lower  House  from  dictating  its  own 
policy  and  rendering  the  government  helpless,  the  people  of 
the  island  are  victims  of  grievous  oppression  and  rank  injustice. 

Let  us  understand,  if  we  can,  why  the  Congress  in  organizing 
this  government,  restricted  the  citizenship  of  the  natives  and 
why  means  are  provided  for  the  control  of  one  house  of  the 
insular  legislature  by  presidential  appointees.  I  wish  to  remark 
in  this  connection  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  United  States 
government,  but  simply  express  a  personal  view  formed  during 
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two  years  residence  on  the  island  and  this  supplemented  with 
some  fovir  years  official  relation  to  the  government  of  other  of 
our  exterior  possessions. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  1898  we 
became  responsible  for  the  protection,  peace,  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  nearly  a  million  people  of  an  alien  race  who  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  show  that  they  understood  what  self-government 
as  illustrated  by  Anglo  Saxons  really  means.  Complete  auton- 
omy such  as  we  have  given  our  territories,  signifies  ultimate 
statehood;  incorporation  of  the  political  and  geographical 
entities  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  "Act  Temporarily  to  Provide  Revenues  and  a  Civil 
Grovemment  for  Porto  Rico,"  etc.,  declared  that  the  former 
subjects  of  Spain  were  to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico;  to  them 
very  large  powers  of  self-government  were  granted.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  adequate  numbers  cannot  reasonably,  con- 
sistently and  rightly  be  denied  ultimate  participation  in  federal 
affairs,  but  to  the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  all  of  an  alien  race  and 
foreign  tongue,  there  could  and  should  be  such  denial  until  it  be 
shown  by  experience  that  they  are  fitted  for  such  participation. 
If  the  word  **  temporarily,"  as  used  in  the  caption  to  the  Foraker 
Act,  be  held  to  qualify  the  words  "Civil  Government"  in  the 
same  caption — which  I  question — then  it  seems  manifest  that 
the  Congress  proposed  by  this  charter  to  place  these  people  in 
a  state  of  probation  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  show  by 
example  what  are  their  capacity  and  abilities  to  exercise 
the  granted  powers  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  judgment  as  to  the 
propriety  or  necessity  of  an  extension  of  those  powers  by  elim- 
inating the  provision  that  insured  to  federal  appointees  the  capac- 
ity to  prevent  legislation  that  they  deemed  to  be  unwise.  It 
seems  evident  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and 
recent  events  have  shown  that  there  was  justification.  Before 
making  Porto  Ricans  full  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
means  ultimate  statehood,  it  was  desired  to  observe  the  use 
they  would  make  of  qualified  citizenship. 

But  it  seems  evident  that  there  was  another  and  equally  cogent 
reason  for  retaining,  at  least  provisionally,  effective  federal 
control  of  one  of  the  legislative  chambers.  The  inhabitants  of 
our  territories  who  consume  or  use  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  must  pay  the  ruling  price  for  such  articles  and 
this  includes  the  import  tax  levied  as  customs,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  a  federal  revenue ;  so  too,  the  inhabitants  of  territories 
who  consume  articles  paying  an  excise  tax,  such  as  tobacco, 
wines,  beers  and  liquors,  thereby  contributing  to  the  general 
funds  by  means  of  which  government  is  supported,  but  the 
Foraker  act  said  in  effect  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  "  Since 
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your  economical  future  is  uncertain,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  remit  in  your  favor  all  customs  and  excise  taxes  on 
the  goods  you  import  and  consume,  and  besides  we  will  forego 
the  collection  at  our  ports  of  every  tax  and  charge  on  imports 
that  foreign  countries  and  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii  have  to 
pay,  with  exemption  from  taxation  will  increase  by  the  amount 
of  our  regular  duties,  the  local  value  of  your  productions  that 
you  export  to  the  United  States.  Besides  these  concessions,  we 
will  assiime  as  a  national  charge  the  cost  of  your  harbor  improve- 
ments, the  marine  hospitals,  postal  deficits,  the  weather  service, 
the  agricultural  experiments,  lighthouses,  coast  survey,  a  native 
regiment,  and  a  contribution  under  the  Morrell  act  toward  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  we  will  also  pay  you  60  cents  in  gold 
for  each  one  of  your  7,000,000  odd  Spanish  pesos  instead  of 
buying  the  silver  contents  of  these  coins  in  the  market  at  the 
ruling  price  of  about  45  cents." 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  cash  value  of  all  these  con- 
cessions, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  of 
the  value  of  some  of  the  items.  From  October  18, 1898,  the  date 
of  formal  transfer  of  the  islands  by  Spain,  to  May  i,  1900,  the 
date  when  the  Foraker  act  became  effective,  the  customs  collected 
in  the  United  States  on  insular  productions  imported  amounted 
as  officially  stated,  to  over  $2,000,000.  By  act  of  Congress  this 
sum  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  addition^ 
a  further  sum  of  $200,000  in  aid  of  the  cyclone  sufferers  of  1899. 
From  May  i ,  1 900,  to  June  30,  1 908 ,  the  net  revenues  collected  by 
United  States  officials  in  Porto  Rico  on  imports  into  that  island 
as  shown  by  the  records,  amounted  to  over  $7,000,000,  and 
including  estimated  collections  for  1909  at  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years,  say  $1,000,000  more,  we  reach  an 
aggregate  of  customs  collections  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  of 
ten  and  one-third  millions  dollars,  all  going  to  aid  in  paying  the 
'expenses  of  the  local  government.  As  respects  excise  .taxes, 
data  is  not  at  hand  for  a  close  approximation  of  the  total.  The 
insular  treasurer's  report  for  1908  shows  for  that  year  the  receipt 
of  $1,917,000  of  such  taxes,  based  on  rates  fixed  by  the  local  laws. 
These  rates  are  much  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  conservative  to  estimate  the  excise  taxes  which  the 
United  States  rates  would  have  produced  at  a  million  and 
a  half  a  year  or  say  fifteen  millions  in  all  after  1899.  Here  then 
is  a  total  of  twenty-five  million  that,  were  Porto  Rico  organized 
as  one  of  our  own  territories — ^which  it  is  said  she  desires — would 
have  inured  to  the  federal  treasury  instead  of  that  of  the 
island.  What  would  be  the  economic  condition  of  the  insular 
treasury  had  it  been  deprived  of  this  vast  sum  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine. 
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Since  July  25, 1901,  Porto  Rico  has  enjoyed  absolute  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  .  The  importations  and  products  of  this 
island  which,  if  coming  from  foreign  countries  would  pay  a  duty, 
for  the  year  1908  reached  a  total  value  of  over  25  million  dollars, 
of  which  sugar  and  molasses  represented  nearly  19  millions. 
Tobacco,  cigars,  etc.,  reached  five  millions.  Duty  paying  sugar 
wotdd  have  been  imported  in  lieu  of  that  from  Porto  Rico 
and  wotdd  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  over  seven  million  dollars. 
The  Dingley  rates  applied  to  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  tobacco 
and  cigars  would  have  produced  two  million  more;  so  then  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  1908  deprived  themselves  of  nine 
million  dollars  of  revenue  in  order  that  the  agriculture  of  Porto 
Rico  and  business  in  general  might  be  stimulated.  That  free 
trade  has  been  worth  to  Porto  Rico  60  or  70  million  dollars  from 
1900  to  date  is  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

To  provide  and  pay  for  the  several  other  public  utilities  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  several  million  dollars  in  addition.  Had  Porto  Rico 
remained  a  Spanish  colony  or  been  restored  to  Spain  in  1899,  the 
United  States  treasury  would  have  been  100  million  dollars 
better  off  to-day  than  it  is. 

These  figures  are  not  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
you  with  the  extent  of  our  altruism  nor  are  they  cited  as  a 
reason  why  gratitude  should  be  felt  toward  the  United  States  by 
the  native  inhabitants.  We  have  not  begrudged  a  penny  of  this 
vast  donation  nor  asked  nor  expected  a  quid  pro  quo.  We 
assumed  the  btirden  of  the  future  of  this  island  and  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  discharge  the  obligation.  There  are  now  2,000 
schools  and  some  80,000  children  under  instruction.  Since  the 
occupation,  over  seven  million  dollars  have  been  expended  for 
public  instruction.  Every  municipality  has  a  good  road  to  the 
coast  and  soon  all  will  be  connected.  Life  and  property  are 
secure  and  all  laborers  receive  a  wage  very  much  higher  than 
formerly.  Real  estate  values  have  advanced  from  30  to  122 
million  dollars.  At  federal  expense,  a  new  custom  house  and 
extensive  harbor  improvements  are  in  progress.  The  exterior 
trade  has  grown  from  about  22  million  to  56  million  dollars. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  has  been  vastly  improved. 
The  government  has  been  able  to  effect  large  loans  for  public 
improvements  at  4%  and  all  municipalities  balance  their  budgets. 

Here  then,  is  an  island  with  a  million  inhabitants,  just  started 
on  a  new  political  and  economic  basis,  but  the  representatives 
of  tibe  people  have  shown,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  and 
apparently  of  the  Congress,  that  the  United  States  has  been  too 
hasty  or  generous  in  conferring  political  power.  The  President 
has  very  recently  announced  that  he  will  recommend  to  the 


Congress  that  Alaska,  whose  civilized  inhabitants  are  nearly  all 
American  citizens,  be  not  ^ven  a  full  territorial  government  at 
present,  but  instead,  that  its  affairs  be  administered  and  con- 
troUed  by  an  appointed  commission  with  power,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  a  cabinet  minister  in  Washington,  to  legislate  on 
local  questions,  the  Congress  to  retain  control  over  the  mines, 
forests,  customs,  excises,  public  lands,  superior  judiciary  and 
franchises;  in  fact,  a  government  for  Alaska  with  very  much  less 
power  than  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  now  possess.  But 
the  Porto  Rican  lower  house  object  to  any  participation  of 
federal  officials,  save  the  governor,  in  their  legislative  and  judicial 
affairs,  but  no  protest  or  remonstrance  has  been  heard  against 
the  application  and  continuance  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
States  whereby  more  than  three-fourths  the  income  of  the  insular 
government  is  contributed  indirectly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  officers  in  a  territory  save  the  personnel 
of  the  Federal  Court  are  elected  by  the  voters.  It  has  complete 
autonomy  not  only  as  respects  legislation,  but  as  respects  its 
budget.  It  receives  no  bounties  or  gratuities  or  allowances  from 
the  federal  treasury,  and  financially  it  must  stand  alone.  How 
would  Porto  Rico  like  to  stand  alone? 

Unless  there  is  a  misconception  of  facts  in  the  foregoing  or 
some  important  omission,  a  reasonable  understanding  may  be 
reached  as  to  why  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  President 
limited  the  autonomy  of  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  in  1899, 
and  why  they  still  limit  it;  why  absolute  unrestricted  home  rule  is 
still  denied  to  the  native  inhabitants.  One  reason  seems  to  be, 
and  this  alone  ought  to  be  conclusive,  that  these  inhabitants,  all 
of  a  foreign  race  and  tongue,  largely  illiterate  and  without  experi- 
ence in  conducting  a  government  in  accordance  with  Anglo  Saxon 
practice,  or  indeed  to  carry  on  any  government,  were  not  deemed 
to  be  fitted  and  qualified,  unaided  and  without  effective  super- 
vision, to  fully  appreciate  the  responsibilities  and  exercise  the 
power  of  complete  self-government. 

The  other  reason,  of  equally  cogent  force,  is  found  in  the 
economic  situation,  in  which  the  island  was  found  in  1898.  That 
its  separation  from  Spain  would  radically  and  perhaps  disadvan- 
tageously  disturb  its  trade  relations  and  industrial  conditions 
was  to  be  expected.  A  very  small  part  of  its  revenues  had  been 
applied  to  public  instruction  and  it  was  proposed  to  greatly 
augment  this  expenditure  and  to  hasten  the  work  of  bettering 
communications;  a  new  currency  was  to  replace  that  of  Spain; 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  and  court  procedure  it  was  hoped  to 
gradually  change  and  improve. 

In  order  that  these  reforms  and  many  others  might  be  carried 
out  without  straining  local  resources,  financial  aid  was  needed, 
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and  this  aid  took  the  form  of  a  grant  of  free  trade,  of  exemption 
from  our  excise  system,  and  in  large  donations  of  funds  outright 
from  the  treasury.  That  the  island  might  have  the  assistance 
of  a  few  public  oflScials  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  new  con- 
ditions and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  might  have 
its  own  representatives  on  the  spot  to  advise,  assist  and  if 
necessary  to  restrain,  the  Congress  wisely  provided  that  the 
power  to  directly  control  one  house  of  the  Legislature  be  retained 
by  the  government  in  Washington  through  federal  representation 
in  that  house,  and  that  the  United  States  Court  hear  causes  of 
diverse  citizenship,  etc.  These  six  American  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  became  responsible  as  such  to  the  court  of 
public  opinion,  agents  of  the  United  States,  or  trustees,  as  it  were, 
until  such  time  as  it  might  be  shown  that  the  people,  alive  to 
their  new  responsibilities  and  privileges,  could  be  trusted  with 
a  larger  grant  of  autonomy,  that  they  show  they  had  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things  before  being  given  to  rule  over  many. 

What  has  been  the  result?  These  six  Federal  officials  were 
told  that  unless  they  submitted  to  dictation  and  passed  certain 
bills  they  deemed  obnoxious  and  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  island,  every  governing  activity  must  cease.  It  required 
the  intervention  of  the  President  and  Congress  to  break  the 
dead-lock,  and  we  find  in  this  action  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government,  an  approval  of  the 
stand  of  the  Council  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Charter. 

Now  it  is  for  the  representatives  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  this  island  to  proceed  as  they  should  have  done  in  the  first 
instance  and  convince,  if  they  can,  the  President  and  Congress 
that  they  desire  a  larger  and  more  liberal  delegation  of  power. 
If  the  Foraker  Act  ought  to  be  amended,  and  the  President 
suggests  such  a  possibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
National  legislature  will  make  the  required  changes  at  the 
proper  time. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  national  sequence  of  a  delega- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  statehood,  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  May  we  not  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been 
the  measure  of  success  of  our  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
those  alien  races  upon  whom  this  boon  has  been  conferred? 
The  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  who  were  slaves,  but  all 
speaking  English,  and  who  had  always  lived  among  us,  were 
made  citizens  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  Do  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  even  a  majority  of  them,  now  consider 
that  this  was  a  wise  act? 

The  descendants  of  our  aboriginal  Indians  can  have  the 
rights  of  citizenship.    Do  they  make  intelligent  use  of  this  boon? 
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Many  of  the  tribes  our  forefathers  found  in  occupancy  of  the 
land  that  they  took,  by  so-called  purchase,  by  fraud,  or  by 
force,  are  extinct  and  others  nearly  so — tribes  with  whom  we 
have  been  longest  in  close  contact.  Rightly  and  honorably 
we  are  now  and  have  been  for  many  years  doing  much  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition,  to  educate  and  elevate  the  Indians,  some 
300,000  in  number.  Suppose  that  all  these  were  collected 
together  and  lived  alone  as  one  people  in  some  suitable  locality. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  the  Friends  of  the  Indians  at 
Mohonk  would  seriously  propose  a  discontinuance  of  govern- 
ment aid  and  to  endow  them  with  complete  territorial  autonomy? 
With  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, probably  100,000  Mexicans  were  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  visitor  to  the  border  who  inquires  into  their 
past  and  present  condition,  will  find  their  social,  moral,  indus- 
trial and  mental  condition  is  not  markedly  different  from 
what  it  was  two  generations  ago.  If  they  all  lived  together  as 
one  people,  would  it  be  wise  and  prudent  to  give  this  Spanish 
speaking  and  alien  race,  such  autonomy  as  Ohio  and  Oklahoma 
had  before  their  admission  to  the  Union  as  States?  There  is 
of  course  no  thought  in  my  mind  of  rating  the  white  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico  as  respects  intelligence,  culture  and  civilization 
with  our  Indians  and  negroes  as  races.  An  illustration  is 
attempted,  however,  of  the  futility  of  the  hope  to  speedily  trans- 
form the  masses  of  alien  races  into  self-respecting,  law-abiding 
citizens.  There  is  more  analogy  in  the  comparison  of  the 
Porto  Rico  people  with  the  Mexicans.  Among  the  latter  as 
the  former  there  are  many  intelligent,  well  educated,  bright 
minded  men.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  native 
to  the  territory  when  it  passed  to  the  United  States,  have  held 
important  Presidential  appointments  and  by  election,  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  considered  as  a  race,  the  condition  of  those 
former  Mexicans  remained  unchanged  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not,  we  can  not,  absorb,  incorporate 
and  assimilate  foreign  races  en  bloc.  As  individual  immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  as  home  seekers,  cut  loose  and  separated 
from  their  former  environments,  they  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings,  adopt  our  ways,  learn  what  citizenship 
means,  acquire  our  language  and  become  a  part  of  the  body 
politic,  citizens  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest 
mainland,  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  on  the 
globe,  270  souls  to  the  square  mile.  There  is  no  vacant  arable 
land  for  home  seeking  immigrants.  There  can  be  no  foreign 
element    save    as    proprietors,    their   agents,    employees,    and 
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visitors.  No  considerable  number  of  Americans  can  ever  pei> 
manently  reside  there.  The  native  population  doubled  in  the 
40  years  previous  to  otir  occupation.  In  another  40  years  it 
ma^  be  expected  to  reach  2,000,000  unless  there  is  very  large 
emigration  or  pestilence.  It  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlus 
beautiful  and  attractive  land  are  certain  to  remain  in  physical 
characteristics,  customs  and  aspirations  as  strictly  Porto  Rican 
as  they  now  are.  There  will  be  an  educated  dass,  speaking 
English,  but  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  will  continue 
Spanish  in  their  language,  customs  and  aspirations,  likes  and 
dislikes,  as  is  found  to-day  with  the  former  Mexicans  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona.  After  full  ^ner- 
ican  citizenship  must  come  statehood,  the  ultimate  to  which 
all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  who  think,  declare  that 
they  aspire.  Porto  Rico  as  a  state  would  have  two  senators 
and  probably  a  half-dozen  representatives  in  our  Congress. 
Should  Cuba  fail  to  justify  her  aspirations  and  our  hopes,  and 
we  shotdd  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  it  necesscuy  to  annex 
it,  that  island  would  be  represented  in  Congress  by  two  more 
senators  and  a  dozen  representatives.  The  Philippines  would 
supply  two  senators  and  twenty  or  thirty  representatives. 

Do  we  want,  should  we  permit,  their  participation  in  our 
law  making  and  policy? 

It  is  probably  an  unrealizable  dream,  the  idea  that  has  been 
suggested,  of  a  Federal  Insular  Union  of  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
part  of  Santo  Domingo  aifd  Porto  Rico,  the  three  as  well  able 
to  support  50,000,000  inhabitants  as  Java  does  now  her  30,000,- 
000.  These  three  islands  would  make  a  nation  of  nearly  4,000,- 
000  to-day,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  members  of  the 
same  church,  observing  the  same  customs  and  laws,  and  having 
the  same  aspirations.  Supervised  in  their  foreign  relations, 
etc.,  as  is  Cuba  now,  under  the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is 
incorporated  into  her  constitution,  a  naval  station  in  each  island 
being  retained  if  desired,  every  advantage  that  we  could  secure 
by  annexation  would  be  gained.  This  West  India  Republic 
could  make  her  own  laws,  establish  her  own  courts,  arrange 
her  own  fiscal  system,  and  hold  all  the  offices.  The  inhabitants 
would  trade  with  our  country  and  we  with  them  as  their  and 
o\ir  interests  might  dictate.  We  could  afford  to  give  to  their 
products  that  we  imported  the  same  preferential  advantages 
as  to  customs  that  Cuba  now  enjoys  and  that  would  insure 
to  them  a  comfortable  economic  situation,  one  vastly  improved 
over  that  existing  in  any  other  West  India  island.  But 
this  is  probably  an  irridescent  dream;  I  wish  it  might  be  a 
reality. 
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But  if  this  aspiration  is  unrealizable,  what  of  the  future  of 
Porto  Rico  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  its  inhab- 
itants remaining  citizens  as  now?  When  all  her  people  realize, 
as  they  ultimately  will,  and  as  many  do  now,  that  they  are  not 
subjects  or  vassals  and  politically  oppressed,  but  entitled  to  and 
receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  laws  at  home  and 
abroad  in  all  their  personal  rights  and  relations;  that  through 
loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  with  the  representatives  in  their 
government  of  the  sovereign  power  responsible  for  their  destinies, 
giving  a  proof  of  their  capacity  for  and  an  intelligent  exercise 
of  the  powers  already  delegated,  make  it  manifest  that  they  are 
qualified  to  receive  a  larger  measure  of  self-rule;  and  when  party 
lines  are  drawn  it  will  be  always  on  questions  of  public  policy  and 
not  alone  on  questions  of  the  control  of  patronage;  when  they 
realize  that  there  is  no  tropical  island  on  the  globe  politically  and 
economically  so  fortunately  situated,  then  those  responsible  for 
the  recent  unrest  will  look  back  with  regret  at  the  attempt  to 
render  their  government  helpless. 

Among  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  beautiftd  and  rich  island 
I  have  many  acquaintances  I  prize  and  whose  friendship  I  would 
be  pained  to  lose.  It  is  possible  and  I  also  fear  probable,  that  some 
of  my  friends  still  hold  views  at  wide  variance  with  those  here 
expressed,  but  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  their  position  and 
basis  of  their  grievances,  all  Porto  Ricans  have  learned  that  not 
by  means  of  an  attempted  paralysis  of  their  government,  are 
they  likely  to  succeed  m  its  reform.  I  was  glad  to  see  ended 
the  military  rule  that  I  once  exercised  and  to  see  launched 
nearly  ten  years  ago  a  civil  regime  that  should  not  require  for 
its  maintenance  the  intervention  of  superior  power.  I  was 
pained  to  see  exhibited  what  I  considered  unjustified  hostility 
to  that  government.  Apparently  the  recent  occurrences  have 
resulted  in  retrogression,  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  supervision 
of  the  affairs  of  this  island  has  been  again  devolved  upon  the 
Department  of  War,  with  a  former  military  officer  for  governor. 
It  is  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  forget  the  past  and  show 
that  such  supervision  or  indeed,  any  supervision  is  unnecessary.* 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  made  by  Mr. 
William  F.  Willoughby,  of  Washington,  who,  after  eight 
years  of  service  in  Porto  Rico,  has  very  recently  resigned  the 
ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Island,  to  accept  a  high  place  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  WILLIAM  P.  WILLOUGHBY 

If  the  attempt  were  made  to  single  out  the  one  feature  most 
characteristic  of  the  policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  government  of  its  dependent  territory,  it  would 
imdoubtedly  be  found  in  the  determination  of  our  Government 
so  to  administer  affairs  in  such  territory  as  progressively  to 
educate  and  train  the  people  governed  to  the  end  that,  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs  shall  be  placed  in  their  own  hands.  So  defin- 
itely has  this  policy  been  adopted  that,  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  sought,  our  Government  has  been  willing  in  no  little  degree 
to  subordinate  it  to  other  considerations.  This  position  has 
been  taken  not  merely  upon  the  belief  that  it  represents  the 
wisest  course  that  can  be  adopted  in  the  long  run,  but  upon 
the  sincere  political  conviction  that  no  country  should  govern 
the  affairs  of  another  against  the  will  of  the  latter  as  a  permanent 
arrangement.  If  this  principle  is  deviated  from  for  a  time, 
such  departure  must,  therefore,  find  its  justification  in  the  fact 
that  the  principle  itself  is  held  in  suspension  for  a  time  in  order 
that  it  may  find  ftdler  expression  in  the  future.  It  is  upon 
this  theory,  and  upon  this  theory  alone,  that  our  assumption 
of  the  government  of  dependent  territory  can  be  squared  with 
the  principles  upon  which  is  based  our  own  political  system. 

The  foregoing  being  accepted,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance  to  determine  how  this  end  of  government 
can  best  be  attained.  Careful  study  of  this  phase  of  our  problem 
of  the  government  of  dependent  territory  as  a  concrete  question 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable,  not  only  because  it  consti- 
tutes, as  has  been  stated,  the  central  feature  of  our  policy  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  dependent  territory,  but  because 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and,  indeed,  many  of  those  intimately  concerned  with  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  the  dependencies — have  contented  them- 
selves with  the  mere  adoption  of  this  aim  as  a  general  policy 
without  giving  close  thought  to  the  specific  means  by  which 
it  can  be  most  quickly  and  certainly  attained.  The  reason  for 
this  failure  to  give  detailed  consideration  to  this  question  lies 
in  the  easy-going  belief,  so  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  in  education  is  to  be 
found  the  cure  for  most  or  all  social  evils.  Those  of  us  who 
remember  the  time,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
question  of  municipal  reform   first  began   to  receive   earnest 
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attention  as  a  special  problem,  know  how  in  those  early  days 
municipal  misrule  was  almost  wholly  charged  to  the  account 
of  the  illiterate  foreign  voter,  and  how  the  belief  was  firmly 
held  that  if  only  this  mass  of  illiteracy  could  be  removed  the 
problem  of  good  government  would  be  solved.  We  now  Imow 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  An  enlightened  public  opinion  suc- 
cessftilly  demanding  a  proper  conduct  of  public  affairs  has  not 
come  into  existence,  and  found  means  of  effectively  expressing 
itself,  as  a  restilt  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  education.  Bad 
government  exists  in  our  highly  educated  as  well  as  in  our  less 
progressive  municipalities. 

The  lesson  thus  learned,  or  that  should  have  been  learned, 
has  apparently  been  lost  on  those  who  are  now  seeking  the  solu- 
tion of  the  somewhat  similar  problem  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment in  the  territories  that  have  recently  come  tmder  our  control 
as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Spain.  One  sees  constantly  the  figures 
representing  the  educational  advance  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  paraded  not  only  as  the  best 
measure  of  progress  achieved  in  those  islands,  but  as  the  best 
indication  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  toward  the  prep- 
aration of  their  inhabitants  for  the  exercise  of  more  ample  powers 
of  self-government. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  contended  that  education  is  not 
a  very  desirable  thing  in  itself,  though  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  in  our  dependencies  it  has  been  over-emphasized 
at  the  expense  of  economic  interests,  or  has  not  conformed 
strictly  enough  to  such  interests;  nor  is  it  held  that  the  wide 
diffusion  of  education  is  not  in  a  measure  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  successful  working  of  any  scheme  of  self-government. 
It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  say  that  any  system  of  self-govern- 
ment must  rest  upon  an  electorate  having  at  least  a  minimum 
of  education,  and  quite  another  to  hold  that  by  furnishing 
such  a  minimiun  the  people  are  thereby  given  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  such  a  system.  We  might 
as  well  make  this  point  perfectly  clear  at  the  start.  Education 
paves  the  way  for  efforts  looking  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  preparing  a  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  self- 
government,  but  it  by  no  means  solves  the  problem  itself.  No 
system  of  self-government  upon  a  democratic  basis  can  be  other 
than  a  pretence  or  mere  form  unless  there  exists  in  the  com- 
munity, not  only  an  effective  public  opinion  demanding  that 
those  in  public  office  shall  exercise  their  powers  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  rather  than  for  the  attainment 
of  selfish  and  party  ends,  but  the  people  themselves  must 
possess  those  qualities  of  self-restraint,  tolerance,  obedience 
to  law  and  constituted  authorities,  and  acquiescence  in  the  deci- 
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sion  of  majorities  which  are  the  absolute  prerequisites  of  the 
successful  operation  of  popular  government. 

In  our  own  country,  after  centuries  of  effort  to  create  such  a 
public  opinion  and  to  develop  the  qualities  etiimierated,  success 
has  been  only  partially  achieved.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  when  we  turn  to  a  country  such  as  Porto  Rico,  inhabited 
by  persons  having  none  of  the  traditions  of  self-government 
behind  them,  with  temperaments  more  excitable,  with  the  custom 
of  valuing  immediate  rather  than  ultimate  results,  and  with  the 
characteristic  firmly  ingrained  in  them  of  emphasizing  personal, 
family  and  other  considerations  at  the  expense  of  public  interests, 
to  find  that  these  fundamental  bases  of  real  democratic  self- 
government  should  be  largely  lacking.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  present  incapacity  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  for 
the  enjo5rment  of  complete  self-government — a  fact  that  is  recog- 
nized and  openly  avowed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  themselves — is  due  to  this  failure  rather  than  to  the  lack 
of  education  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  We 
believe  that  it  is  beyond  question  that  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  in  or  personally  observing  public  affairs 
in  Porto  Rico  since  the  advent  of  American  control  will  testify 
that  whatever  may  be  true  in  individual  cases,  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  more  highly  educated  classes  of  the  population 
show  little  if  any  desire  to  subordinate  selfish  ends  to  public  con- 
siderations than  do  their  less  favored  brethren.  In  the  recent 
absolutely  inexcusable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  political  party 
now  in  power  in  Porto  Rico  to  subvert  the  government  by  refus- 
ing to  pass  any  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment unless  its  wishes  were  met  in  respect  to  the  securing  of 
certain  legislation  desired  by  it  and  having  no  connection  with 
appropriations,  and  in  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  directing 
committee  of  that  party  to  prevent  the  governor  of  the  island 
from  filling  certain  positions  except  with  persons  selected  by  the 
party  organization,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  acts  of  persons 
representing  the  highest  degree  of  education,  wealth  and  culture 
in  the  Island. 

This  is  but  one  indication  among  many  constantly  in  evidence 
that  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring a  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  self-government 
is  something  far  different  from  that  of  their  education,  in  the 
technical  use  of  the  word  as  applying  to  instruction  imparted  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  It  is  primarily  and  essentially  one  of 
training  rather  than  one  of  education,  of  character-building 
rather  than  scholastic  instruction. 

It  is  not  until  we  have  grasped  this  point  securely  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  make  even  the  first  approach  towards  formulating 
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the  precise  policy  that  should  be  followed  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  fundamental  task  to  which  the  American  people  have  applied 
themselves  in  assuming  the  government  of  a  territory  such  as 
Porto  Rico.  In  our  own  mind  we  have  reached  such  a  position, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper,  in  the  light  of  it,  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  specific  policy  that  in  our  own 
opinion  should  be  followed  by  those  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  that  island  to  bring  about  this  training  in 
character-building  through  which  alone  can  be  laid  the  basis  upon 
which  to  rest  the  grant  of  power  of  self-government  which  con- 
stitutes the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  as  they 
should  of  any  people. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  problems  from  this  standpoint,  two 
main  lines  of  action  leading  to  the  end  desired  suggest  themselves : 
That  of  immediately  granting  to  the  people  of  the  island  large 
powers  of  participation  in  the  management  of  their  own  public 
affairs,  even  though  it  is  known  that  for  a  time  such  powers  will 
be  abused,  and  that  of  limiting  strictly  this  grant  of  power,  at 
the  outset,  in  order  that  there  may  be  secured  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  and  integrity  in  the  administration  in  affairs  and  by 
only  gradually  surrendering  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  they  give  evidence  of  their  ability  properly  to  exercise 
it.  The  statement  of  these  two  possible  alternatives  shows  hbw 
important  is  the  question  we  are  considering — ^whether  one  or  the 
other  is  adopted  determines  the  whole  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  will  result.  In  considering,  as  we  propose  to  do,  what 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  each  of  these  policies,  we  may  as  well 
state  at  the  outset  that  our  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
second;  that  it  is  our  belief  that  if  the  administration  in  Porto 
Rico  has  erred  in  the  past  it  has  been  in  placing  too  much  reliance 
upon  the  first  method  and  too  little  upon  the  second. 

The  whole  argument  for  the  first  method  rests  upon  the  claim 
that  it  is  only  by  going  into  the  water  that  one  learns  to  swim. 
This  is  true,  but  there  are  so  many  other  considerations  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  both  in  tMe  case  of  a  person 
acquiring  the  ability  to  swim  and  of  a  people  acquiring  the 
capacity  to  govern  themselves — considerations  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  are  by  no  means  identical  in  the  two  cases — that  unless  we 
use  extreme  care  the  parallel  that  it  is  attempted  to  establish  be- 
tween the  two  but  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  loss  to 
correct  thinking  resulting  from  the  loose  application  of  general 
principles  and  arguing  from  false  analogies. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  question,  or  at  least  it  is  assumed 
that  there  is  no  question,  not  only  of  the  desire  of  the  person 
entering  the  water  to  learn  to  swim  but  of  his  willingness  ear- 
nestly to  put  forth  the  efforts  necessary  for  him  to  accomplish 
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his  desires  and  to  subordinate  to  it  all  other  considerations. 
A  man  does  not  learn  to  swim  merely  by  going  into  the  water. 
It  is  only  as  he  does  so  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  art  and  makes  a  determined  attempt  at  its  acquisition 
that  success  is  likely  to  crown  his  efforts.  Now  in  the  case  of 
people  acquiring  the  ability  to  govern  themselves  such  an 
assiunption  is  taking  for  granted  the  one  essential  thing  that 
requires  demonstration.  Granting  that  a  people  earnestly 
desires  self-government  in  the  sense  that  what  it  wishes  is  a 
government  that  will  be  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  and  not  of,  by,  and  for  the  interests  of  a  select 
few,  and  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  willing  to  make  not 
merely  the  efforts  but  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  put  forth  and 
continuously  maintained  for  the  securing  and  enjoyment  of 
such  desire;  granting  this  and  there  is  none  who  will  question 
that  the  road  of  practical  experience  is  the  one  that  shotdd  be 
followed.  Unfortunately  this  is  an  assumption  that  can  not 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  present  time.  There 
may  be  a  desire  for  self-government,  in  fact  there  undoubtedly 
is,  but  this  desire  is  not  that  of  a  people  who  appreciate  that 
government  is  but  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself, 
that  any  government  and  above  all  one  of  a  popular  or  demo- 
cratic character  finds  its  justification  only  m  serving  as  an 
instrument  through  which  the  interests  of  the  entire  community 
rather  than  those  of  a  particular  party  or  group  of  men  are  to 
be  served,  or  who,  if  appreciating,  are  willing  to  make  those 
sacrifices,  that  subordination  of  personal  and  party  advantage 
to  the  public  good,  and  that  exercise  of  forbearance  and  respect 
to  the  rights  of  others,  whether  of  the  same  political  affiliations 
or  not,  by  which  popular  govenmient  can  alone  be  made  toler- 
able. If  one  is  to  judge  at  all  by  the  history  of  events  in  Porto 
Rico,  not  merely  during  the  times  before  the  Anaerican  occu- 
pation, when  no  real  efforts  were  made  to  inculcate  in  the 
people  these  political  virtues,  but  since  when  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the  fact  that  government 
or  the  control  over  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  not  a 
prize  to  be  striven  for  in  order  that  its  advantages  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  visitor,  but  something  the  possessor  of  which  should 
be  sought  in  order  that  power  may  be  obtained  to  do  good  to 
the  whole  community,  one  cannot  but  reach  the  conclusion  that, 
though  progress  can  be  detected,  the  people  as  a  whole  still 
fail  to  grasp  all  that  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  self-government, 
its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages,  its  obligations  as 
well  as  its  benefits,  its  sacrifices  demanded  as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages conferred.  It  thus  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  position  of 
the  person  professing  the  desire  to  learn  to  swim  and  having 
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a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  has  no  real  conception  of  all 
the  operation  includes,  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
involved,  or  if  having  such  a  conception  has  not  reached  the 
position  where  he  is  willing  to  make  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
that  may  be  involved. 

There  is  a  still  further  distinction  between  the  case  of  the 
would-be  swimmer  and  the  people  desiring  to  acquire  the  power 
of  self-government.  In  the  first  case  only  the  person  entering 
the  water  is  concerned  in  the  result  and  no  one  but  himself 
will  be  benefited  or  injured  in  the  operations.  In  the  second 
case  the  people  concerned  are  necessarily  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  one  small  consisting  of  the  governors  and  the  other 
large  consisting  of  those  governed.  If  social,  educational  and 
economic  conditions  were  such  that  passage  from  one  of  these 
classes  to  the  other  were  easy  or  there  was  in  existence  such  a 
highly  formed  public  opinion  that  the  large  governed  class 
could  at  all  times  exercise  a  real  control  over  Uieir  governors 
this  division  into  two  classes  might  be  .without  significance. 
As  it  is,  however,  no  such  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  Porto 
Rico.  To  a  large  extent  the  minority  has  no  or  few  rights  that 
the  majority  feels  bound  to  respect.  The  party  or  persons  in 
power  looks  purely  to  its  and  their  own  selfish  interests,  and 
the  great  mass  of  illiterate  governed  have  neither  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  these  interests  may  be  being  dis- 
regarded; nor,  if  they  have,  of  enforcing  a  remedy. 

The  problem  thus  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  few  who 
will  be  the  ones  really  to  exercise  the  power  if  complete  self- 
government  is  conferred  but  the  many  who  will  play  no  part 
in  the  actual  direction  of  affairs.  Cotild  we  consider  only  the 
interests  of  the  first  few  thousands  there  might  be  some  strength 
in  the  argument  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  as  they  saw  fit  whether  they  benefited  or  lost  by 
the  operation.  It  is  the  interests  of  the  million  others  whose 
welfare  is  entirely  at  stake,  however,  that  we  must  think. 

Now  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  problem  under  discussion 
is  that  until  the  upper  class,  from  which  must  be  drawn  the 
directors  and  administrators  of  public  affairs,  have  developed 
those  civic  virtues  the  existence  of  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
good  government  and  there  has  come  into  existence  an  enlight- 
ened and  effective  public  opinion  relative  to  public  affairs  any 
attempt  to  educate  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  politically  by 
turning  over  to  them  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  is 
bound  to  be  a  failure.  By  this  is  meant,  not  merely  that  bad 
governmental  conditions  will  exist,  but  that  no  advance  will  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  political  training  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary  the  danger  is  grave  that  the  people  in  this 
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respect  will  be  progressively  demoralized.  The  country  will 
continue  to  see  public  affairs  administered  as  in  the  past,  and 
what  is  most  serious,  will  continue  to  accept  such  kind  of  admin- 
istration as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  to  be  expected. 
To  turn  over  to  them  the  spoils  of  office  under  such  circumstances 
is  like  attempting  to  erect  a  house  without  first  laying  the 
foundation,  or  even  coming  to  an  agreement  regarding  the 
purposes  or  character  of  the  house  to  be  erected. 

It  IS  our  belief  that  there  is  but  one  way,  given  conditions  as 
they  are  in  Porto  Rico,  by  which  this  political  education  can  be 
achieved.  This  is  by  so  organizing  the  political  machinery 
locating  power  and  controlling  the  administration  of  affairs  as 
to  make  certain  that  the  government  resulting  will  be  honest, 
efficient  and  permeated  throughout  with  the  principles  that 
government  exists  solely  as  a  means  for  serving  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  governed,  and  in  its  operations  should  accord  to  all 
absolute  equality  of  treatment.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  a 
government  will  furnish  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  more 
and  better  schools,  roads  and  public  works  of  all  kinds,  greater 
care  of  matters  relating  to  public  health  and  the  like,  impartiality 
in  the  administration  of  tax  laws,  economy,  etc.,  but  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  constantly  at  work 
training  the  habits,  methods  of  thought  and  ideals  of  the  people. 
Maintained  long  enough  the  people  w5l  outgrow  the  remembrance 
and  practices  of  the  past  and  will  look  upon  such  efficient,  dis- 
interested and  impartial  administration  of  affairs  as  the  normal 
one  to  be  expected  and  insisted  upon  in  the  same  way  as  they 
formerly  looked  upon  the  old  regime,  where  personal  motives 
and  interest  had  full  sway,  as  the  natural  and  unavoidable  one. 

In  thus  urging  the  adoption  of  this  policy  by  which  training 
is  to  be  imparted  through  actual  demonstration  it  is  important 
to  note  that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  people  governed  should 
not  be  given  any  participation  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  the  control  shall  be  vested  in  such  hands 
as  will  insure  that  proper  principles  and  practices  shall  prevail. 
If  this  is  done  there  is  no  reason  why  the  great  bulk  of  public 
work  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  is 
the  policy  that  has  in  great  part  actually  prevailed  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  one  or  two  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  in 
respect  to  certain  of  the  public  services  there  will  serve  to  make 
clear  the  more  important  considerations  that  it  is  here  desired 
to  bring  out. 

Far  and  away  the  broadest  field  in  which  the  adoption  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  policies  that  we  have  been  con- 
trasting find  greatest  play,  is  in  that  of  local  government.  Here 
the  insular  government  had  definitely  to  decide  at  the  outset 
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whether  the  administration  of  local  affairs  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  municipalities  to  work  out 
as  they  saw  fit  or  be  rigidly  controlled  from  above.  The  latter 
of  the  two  policies  was  adopted.  While  the  people  were  allowed 
freely  to  elect  the  officers  who  should  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  actual  administration  of  local  affairs,  the  insular  govern- 
ment not  only  made  the  performance  of  certain  duties  obligatory, 
but  retained  to  itself  full  powers  to  supervise  and  control  at  all 
important  points  the  operation  of  the  municipalities  and  their 
officials  and  to  compel  due  compliance  with  all  legal  provisions. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs.  From  a  condition  of  affairs  where 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  in  1902, 
of  the  sixty-six  municipalities  into  which  the  island  is  divided, 
sixty-four  were  more  or  less  heavily  in  debt;  many  of  them  so 
much  so  that  no  pretense  was  made  of  paying  salaries  until 
months  after  they  became  due,  where  expenditures  were  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  psiyment  of  salaries,  and  little  or  no  work 
of  real  utility  was  accomplished,  and  where  public  office  was  used 
as  a  means  to  favor  personal  and  political  friends  and  oppose 
opponents,  the  municipalities  have  now  been  brought  to  a  con- 
dition where  eveiy  single  one  is  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  where 
every  obligation  is  promptly  met  as  it  falls  due,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  expenditures  go  for  works  of  permanent  public 
utility,  and  where  affairs  are  administered  with  an  honesty  and 
even-handed  justice  that  will  compare  with  the  municipalities 
of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

This  result  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  unre- 
stricted control  was  not  at  the  outset  given  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  that  good  government  has  been  compelled  by  superior  authori- 
ties .  Now  the  point  that  it  is  desired  to  make  here  is  not  that  a  proper 
administration  of  affairs  has  been  secured,  but  that  the  citizens 
of  these  municipalities  have  received  a  training  in  self-government 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  had  they  been  allowed 
at  the  outset  to  take  affairs  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  All 
who  have  lived  in  the  island  through  this  period  know,  not 
merely  that  affairs  are  now  better  conducted,  but  that  an  entirely 
different  spirit  actuates  both  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
people  themselves.  That  most  difficult  of  all  things,  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  real  civic  pride  has  been  accomplished.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change,  it  has  been  possible  by  successive  modi- 
fications to  the  municipal  law  to  surrender  powers  originally 
retained  in  the  insular  government,  and  liberalize  all  along  the 
line  the  system  of  government.  As  first  created,  it  was  believed 
to  be  absolutely  essential  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico 
the  right  peremptorily  to  veto  any  municipal  ordinance  or  annul 
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any  act  of  a  municipal  oflScer  that  he  believed  to  be  improper  or 
ill  advised.  This  was  done  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
municipal  officers  had  in  the  past  been  accustomed  to  use  their 
powers  to  oppress  individuals  to  whom  th^y  were  opposed  or 
other  reasons.  This  practice  has  been  so  thoroughly  eradicated 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  repeal  this  provision  and 
provide  instead  that  a  remedy  for  abuses  must  be  sought  in  the 
courts.  In  the  same  way  the  provision  that,  in  case  a  munici- 
pality failed  to  make  due  provision  for  the  payment  of  any  legal 
obligation,  the  next  budget  should  become  effective  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  insular  treasurer,  who  was  given  full 
power  to  change  such  budget  as  he  saw  fit,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  provide  that  in  such  cases  action  must  be  had  by  way  of 
mandamus  proceedings. 

Another  example  equally  striking,  though  not  on  such  a 
large  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  system 
for  the  collection  of  the  general  property  tax.  This  service  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  insular  treasurer  who  appoints 
all  the  collectors  in  the  different  municipalities.  He  holds 
them  so  rigidly  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  any  of  these  officials  making 
any  improper  discrimination  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  or  of  misconducting  themselves  in  any  other  way. 
The  service  is  organized  in  a  hierarchy  with  graded  salaries  and 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  made  strictly  upon 
record  of  efficiency.  Personal  or  political  considerations  have 
absolutely  no  weight  either  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment 
or  that  of  promotions.  This  system  has  been  in  operation 
so  long  that  the  members  of  the  service  feel  absolutely  secure 
in  their  position  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duties  properly 
and  certain  of  receiving  advancement  as  merited.  The  result 
has  been  to  change  radically  the  whole  morale  of  the  service; 
and  not  only  are  its  members  now  giving  to  the  public  as  efficient 
and  conscientious  effort  as  could  be  demanded  from  any  body 
of  public  officials,  but  what  is  equally  important  the  public 
generally  feel  that  it  is  receiving  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
from  its  officials. 

Now  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
experience  had  with  the  municipal  and  tax-collection  services. 
Apart  from  all  other  advantages  the  people  of  the  island  have 
been  given  a  knowledge  of  in  what  good  government  consists, 
of  the  motives  and  principles  that  should  govern  public  officials, 
of  the  service  which  local  governments  can  and  should  render, 
and  a  training  in  the  art  of  government  itself  that  they  could 
not  possibly  have  obtained  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  any 
other  way.     The  refusal  at  once  to  grant  full  power  of  self- 
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government  has  hastened  the  date  when  such  power  could  prop- 
erly be  exercised.  That  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  no  such  results,  either  material  or  educational, 
can  be  shown  by  any  other  service  where  the  contrary  policy 
has  been  pursued.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  need  but 
cite  the  general  health  service  of  the  island,  a  service  concerning 
whose  failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  good  administration 
is  open  and  notorious.  That  this  has  been  due  to  this  failure 
to  centralize  control  in  the  proper  insular  authority  is  we  believe 
recognized  by  all.  In  consequence  of  this,  if  we  except  the 
special  health  service  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  tropical 
anemia,  where  such  central  control  was  created,  not  only  has 
the  island  had  to  suffer  from  an  inadequate  administration 
of  its  public  health  and  sanitary  matters,  but  the  people  them- 
selves have  received  little  or  no  education  or  real  training 
in  respect  to  this  important  department  of  governmental 
activities. 

Time  is  lacking  in  which  to  follow  out  further  the  points  that 
we  have  attempted  to  raise  in  this  discussion.  The  subject  is 
a  large  one  and  one  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  us  to 
handle  with  complete  frankness  without  giving  possible  offense 
to  those  who  differ  from  us.  We  hope  that  we  have  done  this 
and  will  regret  exceedingly  if  we  have  failed.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  wish  to  make  sure.  No  one  recognizes  more  fully 
the  legitimacy  of  the  desire  of  the  Porto  Ricans  for  self-govern- 
ment and  no  one  more  ardently  desires  to  hasten  the  day  when 
this  desire  can  properly  be  gratified.  We  know  that  it  is  usual 
to  class  all  those  opposing  the  immediate  grant  of  powers  as 
opponents  of  self-government.  This  is  not  so.  We  differ  with 
those  urging  such  immediate  grant  only  in  our  ideas  regarding 
in  what  real  self-government  consists,  in  preferring  the  substance 
of  real  popular  participation  in  public  affairs  to  the  mere  form 
of  democracy  and  in  believing  that  the  day  when  both  the  form 
and  the  substance  can  be  obtained  will  be  hastened  by  pursuing 
the  policy  urged  in  this  paper.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hartzbll,  formerly  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  San  Juan. 

WHAT  IS  JUST  TO  PORTO  RICO 

address  op  MR.  CHARLES  HARTZELL 

No  one  better  than  myself  appreciates  the  power,  and  in 
almost  every  respect  the  truth,  of  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  General  Davis  and  Mr.  Willoughby  in  their  ably 
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prepared  papers  on  the  question  of  Porto  Rico.  But  after  a 
residence  of  eight  years  in  that  beautiful  island  and  with  the 
feeling  that,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  determine,  it  shall  be 
my  future  home,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  little  more  cheerful  aspect 
of  the  Porto  Rican  problem  than  that  which  has  been  so  forcibly 
presented.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say  something  which  may 
sound  to  you  a  little  more  hopeful  with  reference  to  a  problem, 
in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  which  we  hope  Congress 
will  treat  as  one  of  the  great  problems  requiring  its  atten- 
tion. 

The  Porto  Ricans  occupy  a  peculiar,  and  in  some  respect 
unique,  relation  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
government.  According  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  not  aliens;  the  Court  has  gone 
that  far,  and  still  we  have  been  unable  with  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  secure  from  that  august  tribunal  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  a  Porto  Rican  is,  whether  or  not,  being  an 
alien,  he  must  necessarily  ipso  facto  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  powers  that  be  in  Congress,  and  that  have  been, 
since  the  passage  of  that  wise  but  much  abused  Act  known 
as  the  Foraker  Law,  have  denominated  him  a  **  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico."  For  ten  long,  weary  years,  the  Porto  Rican  has 
gone  up  and  down  the  island  iterating  and  reiterating  the 
query,  "  What  is  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico?  "  And  like  the  case 
of  the  raven,  there  seems  to  be  no  intelligent  answer.  A  Turk 
or  Frenchman  or  Russian  can  come  to  the  United  States,  and 
within  a  few  years  he  can  appear  before  the  proper  court  and 
secure  his  naturalization,  thus  becoming  a  full-fledged  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  A  Spaniard  living  in  Porto  Rico  may 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  after  living  here  the  necessary 
length  of  time  he  may  appear  before  the  courts,  secure  his 
naturalization  papers  and  become  an  American  citizen;  but 
a  **  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  "  remains  a  plain,  simple  citizen  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  secure  his  naturalization. 

And  the  reason  given  by  the  courts  for  this  refusal  to  natur- 
alize a  Porto  Rican  would  sound  very  familiar  if  you  should 
encounter  it  in  *'  Pinafore  "  or  in  the  **  Pirates  of  Penzance  " 
or  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas.  The  reason  the  courts 
give  for  their  refusal  to  naturalize  the  Porto  Rican  is  that,  being 
a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  and  not  owing  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
king,  prince  or  potentate,  and  not  being  able,  therefore,  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  a  sultan  or  czar,  he  cannot  accept  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  We  would  think  this  were  a  joke  were  it  not 
that  it  has  fallen  from  the  solemn  lips  of  judicial  authority. 
We  know  it  is  so  because,  as  the  members  of  my  honorable  pro- 
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fession  know,  it  must  be  so  if  uttered  by  the  judge  having 
the  last  guess! 

Within  a  year  or  two  after  the  passage  of  the  law  creating 
this  peculiar  and  anomalous  status  in  Porto  Rico,  Congress 
passed  another  act  by  which  it  incorporated  the  territory  of 
Hawaii.  By  that  act  it  was  declared  that  all  the  residents  of 
Hawaii  at  a  certain  time  and  under  certain  conditions  became, 
without  any  act  on  their  own  part,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  consider  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  in  those 
islands  at  that  time — who  were  thus  without  any  act  or  volition 
of  their  own  made  collectively  citizens  of  the  United  States — 
were  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  injus- 
tice, as  I  maintain,  with  which  Congress  has  treated  Porto 
Rico  on  this  question  of  American  citizenship.  Furthermore, 
this  act  creating  the  territory  of  Hawaii  gives  them  a  ftdl  terri- 
torial form  of  government,  and  extends  to  them  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Flag  and  all  the  antecedents  which  attach  themselves 
to  citizenship;  whereas  here  is  Porto  Rico  with  a  class  of  popula- 
tion certainly  as  fully  entitled  to  the  kindly  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  within  eight  hundred  miles  of  our  border  line, 
pleading  for  this  grant  of  citizenship,  and  being  constantly 
turned  down.' 

This  action  of  Congress  in  creating  this  territory  of  Hawaii 
also,  my  friends,  answers  absolutely  the  argument  you  most 
commonly  hear  against  granting  citizenship  to  Porto  Ricans, — 
the  diversity  of  race,  and  the  unwisdom  of  extending  the  align- 
ment of  territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  our  coast  lines, — 
because  Congress  has  absolutely  done  that  in  Hawaii. 

General  Davis  presented  forcibly  the  argument — and  we 
realize  the  strength  of  it — that,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  race, 
it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  assimilated.  But  it  will  come.  In 
the  case  of  Hawaii  it  was  brought  about  by  governmental  action. 

We  in  Porto  Rico  are  being  governed  by  a  law  described  in 
the  title  as  providing  a  "  temporary "  government.  Now 
after  ten  years  of  this  temporary  act,  it  would  not  seem  out  of 
place  to  commence  to  give  a  little  thought  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  when  this  temporary  law  shall  have  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
Since  the  pas^ge  of  this  act  children  have  become  men.  Porto 
Rico  has  practically  a  new  generation,  and  still  as  to  their 
rdations  with  their  Uncle  Samuel,  they  stand  exactly  where 
they  stood  when  they  bid  good-by  to  **  Old  Mother  Spain." 
It  is  ten  years  since  they  transferred  their  allegiance  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  ten  years  since  they 
broke  l3ie  ties  which  for  four  hundred  years  had  led  them  to 
acclaim  the  old  banner  of  red  and  gold,  and  turned  their  eyes 
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to  the  West  with  joy  to  hail  the  country  of  the  grand  old  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  we  all  love  and  honor.  It  is  time,  my  friends. 
to  consider  and  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  permanent  status, 
because,  you  may  be  asstu'ed,  until  a  reasonable  decision  of 
this  matter  has  been  made,  there  will  exist  discontent  and 
hurtful  agitation  in  the  island. 

I  am  not  here  to  ask  or  even  suggest  the  immediate  granting 
of  statehood;  that  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  the  Porto 
Ricans  themselves  than  to  anyone  else.  But  I  do  urge  that  the 
question  be  taken  up  by  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress,  and  a  thorough  and  generous  investigation  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  say  to  our  Porto  Rican  brother  that  he 
and  his  relations  with  the  American  Union  have  not  been  for- 
gotten.    (Applause.) 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  roast  beef  is  not  perhaps  a  very 
good  food  for  infants,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that 
ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  feed  a  lusty  infant  on  condensed  milk. 
(Laughter.)  I  shall  not  discuss  the  facts  of  the  present  Organic 
Act  because  there  are  others  here  prepared  to  present  that 
aspect  of  the  problem,  but  my  thought  is  to  go  beyond  any 
question  of  amendment  of  existing  law,  and  ask  what  it  shall 
be  finally,  when  the  period  of  preparation  has  passed  ?  Shidl  it  be 
a  permanent  American  colony  with  an  American  Governor 
General  sent  down  by  the  President,  or  shall  we  say  to  Porto 
Rico,  as  we  have  said  to  every  other  territory  under  the  flag, 
*'  Prepare  yourselves  for  statehood.  It  may  not  come  for  twenty 
years,  it  may  not  come  for  fifty  years — ^but  when  the  proper 
condition  has  been  reached  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  the  Union  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  territory  of 
the  United  States." 

Shall  we  ingraft  a  new  theory  on  the  constitution,  and  create 
a  dangerous  precedent  by  establishing  a  new  and  permanent 
colony  of  American  subjects  who  are  not  citizens?  New  Mexico 
has  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  statehood  many  years,  and  was 
not  admitted  for  the  reason  that  would  militate  against  Porto 
Rico;  namely,  diversity  of  race.  But  New  Mexico's  day  has 
come,  and  as  surely  Porto  Rico's  day  will  arrive.  This  question 
should  be  determined,  not  left  to  conjecture.  Porto  Rico  vriH 
always  be  part  of  the  United  States.  Geographically  it  is  so 
located  as  to  be  a  necessity.  It  will  be  a  great  half-way  station 
to  the  Panama  canal,  and  commerce  from  Europe  to  the  canal 
will  pass  by  it.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  that  beautiful  island, 
teeming  with  riches  and  more  prosperous  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican territory,  shall  remain  a  permanent  colony  of  American 
subjects  who  are  not  entitled  to  citizenship.  Give  ttik  people 
of  Porto  Rico  something  definite  to  accomplish.     Make  it  the 
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stem  condition  that  it  is  for  them  to  say,  bjr  their  conduct  an,d 
derelopment,  whether  this  term  of  preparation  shall  be  short  or 
long — ^but  stop  for  all  time  this  distracting  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them.  In  my  opinion  the  fixed 
star  of  ultimate  statehood  would  more  surely  lead  them  out  from  . 
the  wilderness  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  than  any  other  step  which  / 
could  be  taken.     (Applause.)  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  you,  one  and  all,  to  come  to  Porto  Rico 
and  be  convinced.  If  oiJy  a  fraction  of  the  Americans  who  go 
every  year  to  Florida  and  California  were  to  take  a  pilgrimage 
to  this  beautiful  new  American  possession,  their  enthusiasm 
and  pleasure  at  what  they  would  find  there  would  soon  make 
itself  so  strongly  felt  that  our  law-makers  would  take  up  this 
subject,  and  such  missionary  work  as  we  are  now  doing  would 
not  be  required.  We  would  show  you  a  system  of  courts  pre- 
sided over  by  judges  a  vast  majority  of  whom  are  natives  of  the 
islands  and  who  are  giving  out  exact  and  equal  justice  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  in  accorc&nce  with  the  American  law  and  procedure  . 
and  in  a  manner  which  was  unknown  before  the  American 
occupation.  We  would  show  you  more  miles  of  perfect  mac- 
adamized road  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  state  of  the  Union, 
with  scenery  comljining  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  Catskills  with 
all  the  tropical  beauty  of  the  Southland.  We  would  show  you 
a  system  of  police  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  American  com- 
munity, and  a  regiment  of  Porto  Rican  soldiers,  marching  under 
the  American  flag,  who  wotild  go  as  far  and  as  bravely  in  the 
defence  of  that  flag  as  any  regiment  in  the  American  army. 
(Applause.) 

And  finally,  my  friends,  we  would  show  you,  about  eight 
o'clock  every  morning,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  children,  of 
all  classes,  colors  and  conditions,  gathered  together,  under  the 
leadership  of  more  than  a  thousand  teachers,  with  bared  heads, 
all  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  American  flag,  all  of  them  with 
their  shrill  and  lusty  voices,  but  in  very  broken  English,  shouting 
the  glad  refrain  of  the  old  *'  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  is  worth 
a  trip  to  hear  just  that.     (Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  We  have  heard  much  of  late  concerning 
a  disagreement  between  the  Houses  of  the  Porto  Rican  Lejgis- 
lature.  Following  the  Mohonk  policy  of  hearing  both  sides 
of  every  question,  Mr.  Smiley  invited  several  members  of  the 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates  to  take  part  in  this  Conference. 
One  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  present,  and  I  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  Hon.  Caybtano  Coll  Cuchi,  of  San  Juan,  who 
comes  with  the  special  endorsement  of  the  Speaker  of  that 
House.     (Applause.) 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  CAYBTANO  COLL  CUCHI 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  brilliant  and  talented  assembly,  and  when  constrained  to 
employ  a  foreign  tongue  with  which  one  is  hardly  sufficiently 
conversant  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  ordinary  daily  con- 
versation, the  difficulties  are  increased  a  hundredfold.  Never- 
theless, I  would  not  make  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  serve  as  a  pretext  for  declining  the  honor  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  represent  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Porto  Rico  on  the 
occasion  of  the  kind  invitation  that  Mr.  Smiley  was  good  enough 
to  extend  to  the  said  Legislative  Assembly  to  take  part  in 
this  Conference.  Natural  as  well  as  Divine  laws  exact  the 
sacrifice  of  our  personal  happiness,  however  great  and  enjoy- 
able it  may  be,  when  the  defence  of  the  mother-land  is  involved. 
And,  seeing  that  duty,  honor,  and  country  may  justly  claim 
the  sacrifice  of  our  lives  in  such  noble  struggles  as  that  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  how  could  I  have  interposed  the  excuse  of  a 
defective  pronunciation  or  made  any  such  similar  pretext  to 
avoid  couching  lance  on  behalf  of  that  poor,  little  island,  so 
unjustly  down-trodden,  without  being  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  itself?     (Applause.) 

We  have  been  recently  accused  of  transgressions  of  which 
we  are  completely  innocent;  and,  in  appearing  before  you  in 
your  capacity  as  a  chosen  part  of  that  august  tribunal  and 
future  judge  of  the  justice  of  our  aspirations — the  American 
people — I  ask  you  not  to  weigh  my  arguments  according  to 
the  eloqtience  of  my  language,  the  beauty  of  my  rhetorical 
pauses,  the  ardor  of  my  words,  which  eloquence,  beauty,  and 
ardor  I  am  unable  to  associate  with  this  speech,  obliged  as  I 
am  to  deliver  it  in  a  language  that  is  not  my  own.  But  I  do 
ask  you  to  study  the  facts,  to  analyze  our  sentiments,  and  to 
weigh  the  proofs;  and,  if  I  fail  to  succeed  in  enlisting  your 
sympathy  in  the  noble  cause  that  I  defend,  then  the  blame 
must  rest  upon  my  incompetency  and  not  upon  the  lack  of 
legitimate  right  of  the  country  that  has  commissioned  me  to 
appear  before  you. 

.  My  discourse  may  assume  an  apparently  disagreeable  aspect. 
My  words  will  not  be  palatable,  because  I  am  here  to  protest. 
The  bitterness,  however,  is  but  on  the  surface,  as  the  Porto 
Rican  masses  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  see  that  justice  is  meted  outtothem.  (Applause.) 

When  General  Miles,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  standard  of 
Columbia,  landed  on  our  shores  but  ten  years  ago  and  addressed 
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our  people  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  in  the  name  of  American 
Democracy,  he  was  inspired  by  those  noble  sentiments  of 
equality  and  honor  that  have  made  the  United  States  *'  The 
land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. ' '  On  that  memorable 
occasion  General  Miles  was  greeted  with  the  applause  of  the 
men  and  saluted  with  showers  of  flowers  from  the  women  of  our 
island.  Never  did  music  sound  so  sweet  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Porto  Rico  as  the  tidings  of  the  entry,  not  of  a  triumphal  victor, 
but  of  a  brother  people.  By  virtue  of  those  actions  and  relying 
upon  those  words,  we,  the  Porto  Ricans,  cast  our  gstze  upward 
upon  the  banner  in  the  name  of  which  we  were  promised  the 
most  ample  liberty  to  which  our  aspirations  could  soar;  that 
liberty  that  rendered  possible  the  creation  of  such  men  as' 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln;  that  Liberty  that  found 
its  birth  in  Yorktown,  that  has  not  since  ceased  to  flourish, 
and  that  will  never  die  so  long  as  it  leans  for  its  support  upon 
the  people  whose  pen  traced  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
whose  steeled  fist  sounded  the  Philadelphia  campaign,  and 
whose  falchion  has  ever  shone  in  defense  of  the  most  noble 
ideals.  (Applause.)  That  day  engraved  in  our  minds  in  a 
manner  firm  and  imshakeable  the  necessity  of  being  a  free  people, 
a  people  as  free  as  those  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union.  And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  not  such  a  sublime 
sentiment  flourish  and  throb  in  our  bosoms,  we  should  have  been 
but  little  worthy  to  view,  flying  in  our  winds  off  the  battlements 
of  Morro  that  flag  that  announced  to  the  world  at  large  that  all 
men  were  bom  equal  and  that  a  deprivation  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  colonies  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  latter  in  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mother  country. 

Had  I  written  a  speech  and  delivered  it  here,  I  believe  you 
would  have  been  the  gainers.  I  am  so  accustomed,  however, 
to  hear  abuse  heaped  upon  Porto  Rico,  that  I  felt  sure  I  should 
have  necessarily  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the 
refutation  of  the  statements  of  other  speakers.     (Laughter.) 

Here,  let  me  say  that  General  Davis  is  one  of  the  men  for 
whom  we  in  Porto  Rico  have  the  greatest  esteem.  (Applause.) 
Towards  him  I  profess  a  deep  regard.  Nevertheless,  his  speech 
this  morning  is  based  on  information  obtained,  clearly  from 
other  than  Porto  Rican  sources,  while  acting  as  Governor  of 
our  Island  some  ten  years  ago,  or  immediately  after  the  terrible 
cyclone  of  1899.  The  first  grave  error  is  the  statement  that 
at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation,  Porto  Rico  was  a 
Spanish  colony.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  Porto  Rico  had  then 
ceased  to  be  a  Colony  for  some  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Porto  Rico  was  a  Spanish  Province,  such,  for  instance,  as 
**  Castilla  la  Vieja,**  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Porto 
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Ricans  were  on  a  par  with  the  natives  of  Madrid  or  Barcelona. 
In  making  this  affirmation  I  do  not  refer  in  the  slightest  way  to 
the  autonomic  period  that  we  enjoyed,  as  our  enemies  have 
always  strenuously  striven  to  show  that  such  autonomy  was  not 
ceded  to  us  in  good  faith  and  that  it  was  not  even  established 
in  Porto  Rico.  We  used  to  send  three  Senators  and  sixteen 
Delegates  to  the  **  Cortes,"  and  our  votes  influenced  the  deci- 
sions of  the  most  important  questions,  even  though  in  such 
questions  were  involved  the  life  and  honor  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  And  I  wish  here  to  go  on  record — and  I  feel  highly 
honored  in  making  the  statement — that  so  often  as  the  Porto 
Rican  representatives  had  occasion  to  express  themselves  in 
Parliament,  they  did  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  liberty  and 
justice,  with  as  much  regard  to  the  honor  of  the  people  that 
elected  them  as  to  that  of  the  nation  that  had  called  upon 
them  to  participate  in  its  government.    (Applause.) 

Such  was  our  status  when  the  Americans  arrived  at  our  island. 
Nevertheless,  we  cast  our  glances  toward  the  United  States, 
because  we  were  not  content  to  be  the  only  American  people 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  monarchical  government.  We  were 
a  Spanish  province  and  were  burdened  by  the  same  government 
that  to-day  oppresses  the  noble  Spanish  people.  We  could  not 
shake  off  the  yoke,  because  it  is  not  given  to  every  people  to 
elect  its  own  government.  I  cannot  make  comparisons  between 
a  monarchy  and  the  American  republic.  When  we  refer  to  the 
**  Government  of  the  United  States  *'  we  mean  to  say  **  The 
American  People;  **  because  the  government  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  **  The  Spanish  Government  "  is  not 
synonymous  with  the  **  Spanish  People,"  which  latter  struggles 
and  strives  to  secure  its  liberty  from  a  government  forced  upon 
it.  Yet,  let  me  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  in  honor 
to  Spain  and  to  its  government,  that  it  never  failed  to  place  Porto 
Rico  on  the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula  proper. 
Could  we  hope  from  the  Spanish  monarchy  a  republican  form  of 
government?  We  were  oppressed  by  the  government  of  Spain, 
but  so  were  the  Spaniards  themselves.  A  Porto  Rican  was 
shot  for  the  same  motives  that  have  to-day  caused  the  execution 
of  Ferrer — for  loving  liberty.  To-day,  however,  we  are  not 
equal  but  inferior  to  the  Americans.  Individually,  I  am  a  free 
man;  collectively,  I  am  your  chattel,  your  property,  I  belong  to 
you.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  can  dispose  of  me  at  any 
price  without  my  voice  being  heard  in  the  transaction.  We  are 
like  the  old  slaves  of  the  soil;  our  destiny  is  dependent  upon  the 
land  wherein  we  live,  but  of  which  we  cannot  dispose,  otir 
servitude  having  reached  such  an  extreme  that,  without  a  flag 
of  our  own  and  with  that  of  our  masters  having  been  denied  us, 
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we  cannot  even  start  out  in  search  of  another  nationality  to 
which  to  teach  our  children  love  and  fidelity. 

We  protest  against  our  treatment,  and  are  insulted.  We  are 
answered  with  a  balance  sheet  showing  custom  house  revenue,  but 
never  can  we  be  satisfied  with  such  a  response,  because  we  do  not 
look  for  the  solution  of  our  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  dollar,  but  from  the  glorious  standpoint  of  liberty  and 
man's  natural  dignity.  (Applause.)  When  we  thus  express 
ourselves,  we  are  termed  **  ingrates,"  and  the  most  artificial 
arguments  are  brought  forward  to  combat  our  desires.  Take  for 
example  the  following: 

During  the  last  discussions  in  Congress,  free  trade  was  spoken 
of  as  a  concession  to  Porto  Rico  and  as  prejudicial  to  American 
interests.  General  Davis  has  laid  stress  upon  such  presumed 
ingratitude  by  stating  that  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico  has  cost 
the  American  government  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  ten 
years.  A  more  deceiving  argtmient  could  not  have  been  pre- 
sented. Free  trade,  as  indicated  by  the  name  itself,  entails 
reciprocity,  and  the  United  States  has  benefited  at  least  as 
much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than  Porto  Rico  by  the  elimination 
of  custom  tariffs  between  the  two  countries.  Accompanying 
free  trade  came  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  granting  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  our  products  are  allowed  free  entrance  into 
the  United  States,  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  are  obliged  to  purchase 
in  the  American  markets  all  goods  for  home  consumption,  paying 
for  the  same  a  much  higher  price  than  if  we  were  to  buy  them 
from  France  or  Spain;  and  statistics  show  that  this  difference 
is  equivalent  to  more  than  the  one  hundred  million  dollars  to 
which  General  Davis  alludes. 

Then  comes  the  change  of  currency  to  which  my  honorable 
&iend  makes  reference.  Money  possesses  two  values — ^its  in- 
trinsic and  its  nominal  value.  The  silver  from  which  our  money 
was  coined  equalled  that  from  which  the  United  States 
currency  was  coined.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  native  dollars 
was  taken  over  at  the  rate  of  sixty  American  cents,  immediately 
recoined  and  placed  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  for  circu- 
lation with  a  palpable  gain  to  the  latter  of  40%  of  its  intrinsic 
worth.  If  we  search  the  matter  carefully  and  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain who  brought  about  the  change,  we  shall  find  that  the  benefit 
is  not  to  be  debited  to  our  account. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  General 
Davis.  My  answer  does  not  alone  embrace  my  personal  view, 
but  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  in  its  entirety, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  faithfully  and  precisely  interpret  the 
views  of  my  compatriots.  When  we  were  informed  that  we 
should  lose  our  internal  revenue  and  our  custom  revenue  the 
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moment  we  were  declared  a  state  of  the  Union,  General  Davis 
asked:  **  How  would  that  appeal  to  the  Porto  Ricans?  "  My 
good  and  respected  friends,  were  Porto  Rico  to  be  granted  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  the  United  States  flag  to  convey  the  same  signifi- 
cance in  Porto  Rico  as  it  conveys  here,  we  would  willingly 
relinquish  our  gold,  seeing  that  we  cannot  sacrifice  our  lives. 
We  should  then  have  a  governor  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year 
instead  of  $8,000  per  annum.  He  would  not  live  in  a  palace, 
nor  would  the  people  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  household  or 
other  service.  Neither  would  he  be  allowed  $100,000  to  cover 
other  expenses  that  he  might  incur.  True,  we  might  not  live 
in  luxury,  but  we  should  be  masters  of  our  own  destinies;  there 
would  not  be  so  much  splendor  in  our  budgets,  but  we  should 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  at  present  acknowl- 
edged by  the  thinking  world — the  rights  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     (Applause.) 

And  now  I  shall  touch  on  a  matter  that  caused  me  to  smile 
when  I  heard  the  same  commented  upon  this  morning  by  other 
speakers.  I  refer  to  the  difficulties  that  have  lately  arisen 
between  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  in 
Porto  Rico.  It  was  stated — and  I  will  admit  the  statement  for 
the  sake  of  argument — that  the  Lower  House  or  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Porto  Rico  refused  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  in  Porto  Rico  because  the 
Executive  Council  refused  to  accede  to  its  desires  and  meet  its 
wishes.  This  has  been  the  principal  weapon  employed  for  many 
months  past  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
for  self-government.  England,  at  this  moment,  is  face  to  face 
with  the  same  problem  that  originated  the  conflict  between  the 
two  Porto  Rican  legislative  bodies.  It  is  four  months  now  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  endeavoring 
to  reach  an  understanding  in  connection  with  the  budget,  without 
avail,  since  the  House  of  Commons  wishes  and  is  strongly  resolved 
that  its  will  shall  be  respected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
commenting  on  the  situation,  the  free  press  of  the  world  at  large 
showers  encomiums  and  praise  on  the  leaders  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  for  its  firmness  and  patriotism,  citing  them  as 
great  politicians  and  as  the  defenders  of  the  traditional  liberties 
of  the  English  people.  Six  months  ago  the  same  deadlock 
occurred  in  Porto  Rico,  and  those  who  desire  an  explanation  of 
what  passed  in  the  American  island  have  but  to  glance  at  what 
is  now  passing  in  the  great  European  isle.  But  —  no!  I  confess 
my  error!  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  England,  the 
powerful  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  the  insignificant  and  almost 
forgotten  island  of  lambs.     In  the  former,  the  will  of  the  people 
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is  all-powerful;  in  my  native  land,  we  are  denied  even  the  possi- 
bility of  right. 

It  is  not  well  nor  sufficient  to  view  these  questions  altogether 
from  the  American  standpoint;  in  treating  Porto  Rico,  let  us 
take  into  consideration  a  little  the  view  of  the  native  Porto 
Ricans.  Otherwise,  we  are  liable  to  write  innumerable  bulky 
substances  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Willoughby  has  done,  about 
the  situation  in  Porto  Rico  without  once  touching  upon  the  salient 
point  applying  to  our  problem.  According  to  Mr.  Willoughby, 
no  nation  is  fit  to  govern  itself  unless  it  establishes  and  main- 
tains Institutions  identical  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  exclusive  outcome  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
political  science,  and  if  taken  as  a  base  for  the  education  of  a 
people,  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  Governments,  laws 
and  public  institutions  do  not  make  a  people;  a  people  makes 
governments,  laws  and  public  institutions.  A  law  that  is  bene- 
ficial in  New  York  may  well  be  prejudicial  in  Porto  Rico.  A 
government  that  may  be  acceptable  to  a  people  in  the  North 
may  not  be  satisfactory  to  a  people  in  the  South.  Were  other 
the  case,  then  would  become  possible  the  uniformity  of  the 
human  species,  and  distinctions  of  race  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  traditions  and  history  would  be  but  negative  points. 
And  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  liberty  is  the  exclusive  patri- 
mony of  the  United  States.  France,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  other  countries,  where  the  citizens  not  only  enjoy  equal 
personal  and  collective  rights  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  where,  being  the  home  of  science  and  arts,  liberty  nourishes 
and  produces  the  greatest  creations  of  human  genius — ^are  they 
not  also  free.?  It  is  a  grave  error  to  affirm  that  Porto  Rico 
cannot  govern  itself  until  its  present  idiosyncracies  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  tmtil  for  them  can  be  substituted  the  customs 
habits  and  language  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Those 
bom  in  Porto  Rico  will  always  be  Porto  Ricans,  even  though 
their  parents  be  natives  of  Texas  or  of  Maine,  and  this  for  the 
same  reason  or  natural  law  that  makes  an  Italian  bom  in  Rome, 
through  whose  veins  might  mn  the  purest  Latin  blood,  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  perfect  American,  should  fate  cause  him  to  emigrate 
to  New  York,  without  there  being  the  slightest  difference 
between  his  issue  and  the  children  of  a  Swiss  or  of  an  Englishman. 
A  glance  at  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political  science 
will  convince  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  destiny  of  Porto 
Rico  must  be  entrusted  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  alone  appre- 
ciate their  necessities,  and  who,  therefore,  are  alone  capable  of 
making  laws  to  cover  them. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  sufficient  time  to  dwell  more  fully  on  this 
scientific  side  of  the  discussion.     I  will,  however,  refer  to  an  ex- 
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whether  we  are  a  colony,  or  a  state,  or  anything  else.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  one  thing  which  is  most  necessary  is  to  bring 
together  the  people  into  a  mutual  understanding,  to  overcome 
the  antagonistic  points  of  view  between  Porto  Ricans  and 
Americans,  and  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  and  closer 
relationship.  It  does  not  really  make  any  difference  to-day 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  a  state,  or  a  colony,  or  an  independ- 
ent nation — the  road  to  self-government  is  the  same,  and  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  our  children  or  our 
children's  children  are  going  to  live  as  a  state,  a  colony  or  an 
independent  country — self-government  and  self-reliance  are  the 
same  no  matter  what  the  status  of  the  people,  and  what  we  have 
to  do  to-day  is  to  get  a  closer  relationship;  to  get  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  individual  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to 
bind  ourselves  in  ties  more  close  than  mere  questions  of  policies 
or  parties. 

Mr.  Coll  Cuchi  expressed  the  Porto  Rican  view  very  well  when 
he  said  **  We  do  not  care  for  money;  we  care  for  the  rights  of 
man.'*  When  he  says  that  he  means  it,  even  though  it  is  virtu- 
ally saying,  We  are  willing  to  commit  social  and  political 
suicide  to  get  what  we  want.  They  are  willing  to  sacr&ce  the 
revenues  of  the  island  to  obtain  their  ends.  This  is  the  true 
Porto  Rican  point  of  view;  the  Porto  Rican  does  not  care  for 
money,  it  is  mere  dross  to  him;  and  he  goes  for  his  ideal  without 
regard  to  consequences. 

A  Member:  How  do  you  think  we  can  attain  this  end,  of 
mutual  helpfulness? 

Mr.  Post  :  By  rememberingfSt.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. I  would  like  to  have  an  amendment  made  to  the  Foraker 
act  which  would  require  every  official  of  the  island  to  have 
written  in  his  hat,  **  Remember  that  even  if  you  give  your  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  shall  avail  you  nothing." 
I  would  like  to  have  it  written  on  every  Porto  Rican's  forehead, 
that  unless  he  loves  his  fellow  countrymen  we  are  all  making 
ropes  of  sand  and  bricks  without  straw. 

A  Member:  What  were  the  essential  points  of  the  differences 
that  arose  last  year  between  the  branches  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Post:  Yes,  I  can  tell  you,  without  going  too  much  into 
details  of  the  particular  bills.  When  the  Philippine  act  was 
drawn  and  when  the  Hawaiian  act  was  drawn,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  both  which  made  provision  that  in  case  the  legis- 
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lature  should  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  then,  by  a  mechanical  method,  it 
wotild  be  carried  on  automatically.  I  will  not  describe  this 
fully  until  later.  But  when  the  Foraker  act  was  drawn  (the 
organic  act  of  Porto  Rico)  no  provision  was  made  for  the  auto- 
matic carrying  on  of  the  government,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  make  appropriations.  In  other  words,  we 
handed  a  loaded  gun  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Porto  Rico.  Now  what  particular  bill  caused  the  split  last  winter 
does  not  especially  matter;  we  had  had  this  trouble  for  eight 
years.  As  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it,  I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  endorse  the  action  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  there 
is  less  blame  on  the  heads  of  the  House  than  upon  the  men  who 
gave  this  weapon  into  their  hands  and  allowed  them  to  shoot 
themselves  with  it. 

It  was  not  alone  the  trouble  of  last  year,  but  a  question  of 
six  or  eight  years;  we  have  always  had  trouble  in  the  legislature, 
and  the  very  last  bill  to  pass  was  always  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  remember  that  in  my  first  session,  in  1904,  we  went  into 
conference  on  the  appropriation  bill  at  three  o'clock  Wednesday 
afternoon  (we  have  a  sixty  days'  session  there,  and  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  stop  the  clock  at  about  eleven  on  the  last  night 
of  the  session,  of  the  sixtieth  day,  and  then  sit  continually  until 
the  important  business  is  finished).  As  I  say,  we  went  into 
conference  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  and  not 
until  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  was  the  appropriation 
bill  passed.  That  was  six  years  ago  and  every  year  the 
appropriation  bill  has  been  held  back  and  held  back  to  see  what 
little  advantage  could  be  gotten  out  of  it.  We  have  always 
known  that  Armageddon  was  coming,  and  every  year  it  has 
been  a  little  harder  to  come  to  an  agreement  between  the  House 
and  the  CJouncil,  until  this  year  it  came  to  a  point  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  breaking  the  dead-lock. 

And  it  was  not  absolutely  the  fault  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
Four  or  five  men  did  it  all.  I  saw  it  all;  I  was  sitting  outside 
and  I  saw  that  every  time  it  looked  as  if  things  were  going 
smoothly  toward  an  agreement  some  little  rumor  would  start, 
or  some  new  canard  go  'round,  and  for  four  days  the  fight  went 
on,  finally  coming  to  a  dead-lock. 

The  particular  matter  in  dispute  was  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  mimicipal  judges  should  be  elected  or  appointed, 
but  broadly  and  roughly  it  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Governor,  in  making  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  had  to  take 
recommendations  of  the  political  party  in  power  in  that  particular 
town,  or  whether  he  could  refuse  the  names  and  appoint  his 
own  candidate.     You  know  the  mayors  of  the  municipalities 
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are  elected,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Governor,  in 
filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal,  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation  from  the  party  which  had  elected 
the  former  incumbent,  but  a  stand  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
Governor  could  refuse  the  recommendation  of  the  party.  There 
were  a  thousand  ramifications,  but  finally  we  came  to  a  point 
where  there  was  no  breaking  the  dead-lock,  and  we  had  to  go 
to  Congress  to  have  provision  made  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  want  to  say  another  thing.  Mr.  Hartzell 
has  told  you  that  you  would  see  a  lot  of  good  things  if  you  went 
to  Porto  Rico — ^good  roads,  prosperous  plantations,  children 
singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  You  wHl  see  another  thing. 
You  will  see  a  people  in  a  peaceful  revolution,  fighting  by 
constitutional  methods,  by  American  methods,  for  what  they 
believe  is  right.  I  am  glad  of  this  because  it  shows  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  have  the  self-control  and  grasp  of  American 
/^nethods  to  fight  what  they  do  not  like  by  constitutional  methods. 
I  know  that  in  the  old  days  no  one  ever  saw  a  Porto  Rican 
bringing  suit  against  the  Governor  General,  but  in  the  past  year  I 
have  had  two  suits  of  mandamus  brought  against  me,  and  one  in- 
junction, on  official  matters.  I  consider  this  a  hopeful  sign.  I  am 
prouder  of  that — I  will  not  say  than  anything  else — ^but  I  am 
very,  very  proud  to  think  that  the  people  have  the  self-control 
and  have  so  sufficiently  grasped  the  idea  of  American  liberty 
as  to  bring  suit  in  the  courts  against  the  administration  and 
against  the  highest  administrative  officer  of  the  government, 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  ends. 

A  Member:  Did  the  Porto  Rican  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  vote  with  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  matters  of 
difference  in  the  last  session? 

Mr.  Post:  I  am  not  sure;  I  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  legis- 
lature, but  I  believe  that  on  some  questions  they  voted  with 
the  House,  and  on  others  with  the  American  members  of  the 
Council,  but  I  think  that  on  the  vital  questions  of  difference 
they  voted  with  the  Council.  There  was  no  unanimity  between 
the  native  members  of  the  Council  and  the  House. 

A  Member:  Is  it  true,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  Porto  Rican 
official,  that  th6re  is  little  social  intercourse  between  the  Porto 
Rican  and  American  officials  and  their  families? 

Mr.  Post:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  little  in  that. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  cordiality  in  the  social  relations  of 
the  Americans  and  Porto  Ricans  in  San  Juan  as  there  should 
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have  been.  The  fault  is  partly  that  in  San  Juan  there  are  enough 
Americans  to  form  sets  by  themselves,  and  they  do  not  mingle 
with  the  Porto  Ricans  as  they  should,  but  I  think  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  you  will  find  less  of  that  feeling  than  in 
San  Juan. 

A  Msmbbr:  What  is,  exactly,  the  difference^between  a 
citizen  of  Porto  Rico  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Post:  There  is  very  little.  The  Porto  Rican  is  entitled, 
under  his  Porto  Rican  citizenship,  to  absolutelyjevery  right 
which  we  enjoy,  save  that  of  voting  for  the  President.  An 
Ohioan  can  come  here  to  New  York,  live  here  for  one  year — I  think 
that  is  the  time  of  residence — and  cast  his  vote  for  President, 
just  as  a  native  bom  New  Yorker,  but  the  Porto  Rican  cannot. 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  only  difference.  He  is  entitled  to 
receive  a  pass-port  from  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  which  en- 
titles him  to  every  protection  which  the  American  receives. 
But  I  must  confess  that  it  is  humiliating  to  him.  Men  have  come 
to  me  and  said,  ''Mr.  Post,  I  do  not  want  that  thing.  I  can 
take  care  of  myself;  I  do  not  need  the  protection  of  the  pass-port, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  a  pass-port  as  an  American  citizen.*' 

A  Member:  Just  what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
obtaining  full  American  citizenship? 

Mr.  Post:  Nothing  but  Congress,  that  I  know  of.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  earthly  reason  why  a  Porto  Rican  should 
not  be  an  American  citizen  if  he  wants  to  be.  The  matter 
rests  entirely  with  Congress. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  question  being  discussed  about 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico;  is  it  not  true 
that  they  are  equal  to  those  of  the  teachers  of  the  same  grades 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Post:  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  United  States  are  now,  but  the  question,  in  brief,  was  this: 
The  Codified  School  Law  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the 
various  grades  at  a  maximum  and  minimum.  The  salaries,  for 
instance,  of  the  teachers  of  English  were  fixed  at  not  less  than 
$40  nor  more  than  $60  per  month,  which  gave  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  the  option  of  paying  a  teacher  $40  or  allowing 
him  to  pay  more,  if  he  could  not  obtain  one  for  that  amount. 
Some  teachers  he  might  have  to  pay  more;  and  some  he  could 
get  for  less.     Year  before  last,  in  the  appropriation  bill — the 
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island  was  feeling  particularly  rich  then — they  passed  a  very 
large  appropriation  for  schools,  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  common  schools  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  that  appro- 
priation bill  they  fixed  the  salaries  absolutely  of  the  English 
teachers  at  $75  per  month.  The  Commissioner  was  allowed  no 
choice,  and  every  teacher  received  the  $75  per  month  last  year. 
When  the  appropriation  bill  failed  of  passage  last  winter,  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  Olmstead  act — the  Congressional 
amendment  to  continue  the  government — the  question  came 
up  as  to  what  amount  the  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
pay  his  teachers;  whether  they  should  be  paid  in  conformity 
with  the  school  law,  or  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
appropriation  bill  of  the  previous  year.  That  is,  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1908  could  be  considered 
as  a  permanent  amendment  to  the  school  law,  or  merely  applied 
to  the  salaries  of  that  particular  year.  I  believe  that  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  Attorney  General  of  Porto  Rico  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  appropriation  bill  referred  only  to  the 
appropriations  of  last  year.  Hence,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  had  no  option,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
salaries  as  fixed  in  the  school  law,  and  these,  in  the  case  of  the 
English  teachers,  was  $60  per  month.  The  result  was  that 
these  teachers  came  down  this  year,  many  of  them,  expecting 
to  receive  $75  per  riionth,  and  found  that  they  could  get  but  $60. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  at  the  time,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  teachers  behaved  splendidly.  It  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  a  great  many  of  them,  but  they  all  signed  their 
contracts  and  went  to  work  without  the  loss  of  a  day. 

A  Member:     What  effect  did  this  change  in  salary  have? 

Mr.  Post:  Only  that  they  got  less  money.  I  mean  by  that, 
that  the  only  effect,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  the  teachers  were 
naturally  disappointed  at  receiving  less  money,  but  not  one  of 
them  flinched,  took  their  contracts  and  went  right  on  teaching; 
the  schools  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Limitations  of  time  make  it  necessary  to 
close  the  Porto  Rican  program  at  this  point,  and  to  take  up  the 
Platform  of  the  Conference.  The  Chair  will  ask  Vice-President 
Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  if  the  Platform 
is  ready  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Hon  James  S.  Sherman:  Mr,  Chairman:  The  Business 
Committee  have  considered  with  a  great  deal  of  care  the  various 
subjects  before  the  Conference  and  have  laid  down  for  them- 
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selves  one  general  rule  of  action,  and  that  was,  that  in  presenting 
the  platform  to  you,  we  should  in  no  case  deal  with  specific 
cases;  that  the  platform  should  be  applied  in  a  general  way  to 
subjects  which  we  have  been  considering.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  unable  to  bring  into  the  proposed  platform  specific  refer- 
ence to  certain  subjects  of  great  interest  to  some  members  of 
the  Conference.  Some  of  those  subjects  may  be  presented  at 
a  later  session  of  the  Conference  in  separate  resolutions.  But 
this  morning  we  are  prepared  to  present  a  general  platform, 
covering  all  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  considered,  as  well 
as  those  which  we  expect  to  discuss  this  evening.  That  plat- 
form has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  of  which  is  Doctor  Abbott,  who  will 
present  the  platform  to  you,  and  after  it  is  presented,  I  shall 
move  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  the  platform  be  adopted 
by  the  Conference.     I  will  now  give  way  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  wish  to  make  one  preliminary 
explanation — not  by  way  of  discussing  what  has  been  already 
discussed — ^but  by  way  of  interpreting  the  platform  which  I  am 
to  read. 

Last  year  the  Conference  declared  itself  emphatically  in  favor 
of  giving  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans;  this  year  no  such 
clause  wUl  be  found  in  the  platform.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  difficulties  which  have  been  presented  partially  this  morning. 
In  the  first  place,  all  Porto  Ricans  are  not  in  favor  of  citizenship, 
and  it  is  to  me  at  least,  a  question  to  be  discussed  whether 
citizenship  should  be  forced  upon  them,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  In  the  second  place,  under  the  present  law,  all  the 
receipts  from  federal  taxation  in  Porto  Rico — that  is,  all  internal 
revenue  taxes  and  all  the  customs  taxes — are  paid  over  to  the 
insular  government,  and  spent  by  the  insular  government  in 
the  island.  Of  course,  all  know  that  federal  taxes  are  paid 
over  to  the  federal  government  and  spent  from  Washington. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  expenditure  of  the  federal 
taxation  in  this  state,  except  as  we  say  it  through  our  national 
Congress.  If  Porto  Rico  should  become  an  organized  territory, 
unquestionably  tmder  the  Constitution  that  money  could  no 
longer  be  paid  over  to  the  insular  government  and  no  longer 
expended  in  the  island.  And  there  are  people,  constitutional 
lawyers,  who  hold  that  if  by  one  act  of  Congress  all  the  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that 
would  ipso  facto  make  Porto  Rico  a  territory  of  the  UnitedStates. 
and  then  it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  give  them  that  money 
for  expenditure  in  the  island.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question,  and  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it;  but  the  Platform 
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Committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Conference  should  not 
express  itself  on  the  question  of  citizenship  imtil  these  various 
aspects  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
ference. With  that  word  of  explanation,  which  I  think  due 
to  those  who  may  be  disappointed  or  surprised  not  to  find 
citizenship  reiterated  in  this  year's  platform,  I  read  the  platform. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7.) 

Hon.  Jambs  S.  Sherman:  Mr,  Chairman:  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Conference  report,  and  in  that  connection  may 
I  say  a  single  word,  and  that  is,  that  the  committee,  in  preparing 
this  platform  has  attempted  to  voice  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  Conference.  It  has  been  forced  to  gather  that 
sentiment  partly  from  the  spoken  word  of  some  members  of 
the  Conference  and  partly  by  the  clapping  of  hands  of  other 
members.  TV'e  think  that  so  far  as  one  mind  can  discover 
what  is  in  another  mind,  the  other  mind  not  giving  utterance 
to  the  thought,  this  platform  meets  the  general  wishes  of  tHe 
general  body  of  this  Conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  platform 
as  read  be  adopted  as  the  expression  of  the  Conference.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

Members:     Question,  question. 

The  question  being  put,  the  platform  was  adopted  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote.     (For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  is  informed  that  Doctor  Abbott 
has  a  supplementary  resolution  to  present. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  CONDITIONS   AMONG   THE   NEW 
YORK  INDIANS. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:  I  have  another  resolution  to  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Business  Committee.  It  is  known  to  many  of 
the  Conference  that  the  condition  on  some  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, in  this  state  at  least,  is  not  to  our  credit,  to  put  it 
mildly.  That  condition  has  been  often  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  Conference.  It  has  been  brought  before  the 
Business  Committee  at  the  present  time  by  certain  members 
of  the  Conference.  It  was  not  thought  best  by  the  committee 
to  take  any  action  at  this  time  without  further  investigation, 
the  seriousness  of  the  subject  seeming  to  require  thoroughness 
of  inquiry. 
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We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

'*  Whereas,  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York  persist 
in  spite  of  the  well-settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  end  the  reserva- 
tion system,  distribute  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  make  citizens  of  Indians; 
and 

"  Whereas,  official  investigations  show  that  the  physical  and  moral 
conditions  upon  at  least  some  of  the  New  York  Indian  reservations 
are  as  bad  as  were  common  upon  any  of  the  Western  reservations;  and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  these  tacts,  it  has  seemed  impossible  to 
correct  the  wrong  because  of  the  legal  questions  which  are  involved;  and 

"  Whereas,  there  must  be  a  remedy  for  such  a  situation,  therefore, 

"  Resolved:  That  a  Committee  of  five  members  of  the  Conference 
be  created,  and  be  named  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  and  that 
the  Honorable  Charles  Andrews,  formerly  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  requested  to  accept  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  same;  that  such  Committee  gather  the  pertinent  fazts 
bearing  upon  the  matter,  from  the  published  reports  and  other  sources, 
take  into  consideration  the  legal  questions  which  are  associated  with 
the  subject,  and  report  to  the  next  annual  Conference  what  course  ought 
to  be  taken  to  realize  the  general  and  well-known  purposes  of  this  Con- 
ference in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  prepare  the  legislation 
which  will  justly  accomplish  that  end." 

The  Committee  moves  the  adoption,  sir,  of  these  resolutions. 

The  motion,  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Conference  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

After  due  consideration,  and  at  a  later  session,  the  Chairman 
appointed  the  following: 

COMMITTEE  TO  REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

Hon.  Charles  Andrews,  Syracuse,  Chairman. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Cocks,  M.  C,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Hon.  Regis  H.  Post,  New  York. 
Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Whipple,  Albany. 

Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs : 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  although  the  federal  government  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  New  York  Indians,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
put  the  Indian  office  and  the  entire  federal  machinery  we  may 
may  have  at  the  service  of  this  Committee  to  report  on  the  New 
York  Indians.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Conference  stands  adjourned  until  this 
evening. 
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Friday  Evening,  October  22<L  1909 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  for  our  closing  session  is 
Hawaii,  and  the  first  speaker  is  Mr.  A.  F.  Griffiths,  Presi- 
dent of  Oahu  College,  in  Honolulu. 

PRESENT  POLICIES  IN  LABOR  AND  IMMIGRATION 
IN  HAWAII  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  A.  F.  GRIFFITHS 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  questions  of 
labor  and  immigratiotf  have  been  almost  one,  for  immigration  in 
Hawaii  has  been  promoted  almost  entirely  to  supply  labor  for 
the  sugar  plantations,  the  almost  constant  shortage  in  which  has 
been  a  source  of  concern  both  to  rulers  of  the  State  and  the 
employers.  To  just  the  extent  that  an  immigrant  must  work, 
must  a  discussion  of  plans  for  his  coming  include  accounts  of 
his  prospects  when  he  arrives.  No  apology  need  then  be  made 
for  this  rather  explicit  setting  forth  of  actual  conditions  under 
which  a  laborer  will  live  and  work  in  Hawaii. 

The  ingenuity  and  resources  of  those  interested  have  been 
taxed  to  find  even  an  approximate  relief  for  this  scarcity  of  labor. 
In  the  last  thirty-five  years,  about  215,000  laborers  have  been 
brojught  to  the  Islands  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Thie  ends  of  the  earth  have  been  searched  in  an  attempt  to  find 
immigrants  who  would  at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory  in  the 
cane  fields  and  acceptable  members  of  the  community.  It  must 
be  said  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  more  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  supplying  the  industrial  need  than  in  building 
up  or  safe-guarding  the  civic  and  social  fabric.  No  people  have 
been  found,  except  possibly  the  Portuguese,  who  have  the  qualifi- 
cations for  American  citizenship  and  are  also  content  to  remain 
as  field  hands  under  the  plantation  system. 

In  general  three  main  sources  of  supply  have  been  favored 
and  the  influences  attached  to  these  have  largely  shaped  the  im- 
migration policy.  For  reasons  of  state  and  church  and  society, 
the  monarchs  and  others  as  well  urged  the  bringing  of  other 
Polynesians  or  kindred  peoples  who  on  account  of  race  and  lan- 
guage would  fit  into  the  body  politic.  Many  who  sought  the 
greatest  financial  gain  from  the  industry  ur^jed  the  getting  of 
cheap  labor  particularly   from  the  Orient.     The  third  element. 
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now  are  desirous  of  building  up  a  community  on  traditional 
American  lines,  favored  the  bringing  as  far  as  possible  of  Cau- 
casians who  would  establish  homes,  become  permanent  residents 
and  take  their  place,  in  the  next  generation  at  least,  in  the  roll 
of  citizens  upon  whom  the  State  can  count  for  support. 

The  experiment  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  gave  no  hope  of 
any  dependable  supply  of  labor  from  that  source.  The  2,500 
of  these  people  who  came  contributed  nothing  to  the  permanent 
solution  of  the  question. 

From  the  Orient  have  been  brought  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans 
and  Filipinos.  The  Chinese  came  in  numbers  as  early  as  1852 ; 
by  1900  there  were  25,762  in  the  Islands.  But  now  owing  to 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  return  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  fatherland,  their  number  is  diminishing.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  now  only  about  18,000  Chinese  in  the  territory. 
The  Japanese,  who  first  began  to  arrive  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  'So's,  are  the  most  numerous  single  foreign  element 
which  have  come  to  the  Islands.  Probably  not  far  from  150,000 
have  come  altogether,  although  there  are  probably  not  more  than 
72,000  at  present  resident  in  the  territory.  Since  1900,  about 
7,500  Koreans  have  been  imported  but  many  have  already  left 
the  territory  so  that  not  more  than  5,000  remain.  The  Filipinos 
are  a  comparatively  recent  introduction.  A  few  were  brought  in 
1907  as  an  experiment  and  more  are  now  being  induced  to  come. 

The  cheap-living,  cheap-working  Asiatic  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  the  plantation  system.  His  gregarious  methods  of  living, 
willingness  to  work  in  gangs  and  his  need  of  supervision  all  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  Upon  the  ability  to 
get  large  numbers  of  such  laborers  has  depended  the  profits  and 
possibly  the  very  existence  of  the  sugar  industry.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  men  of  business  put  a  large  emphasis  on  the 
industrial  and  financial  side  of  the  immigration  question. 

But  the  civic  and  social  side  has  pressed  forward  at  times  for 
consideration.  Owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  native  population 
and  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  whites,  in  1887-8  restrictive 
measures  were  placed  on  the  further  admission  of  Chinese.  Now 
by  Federal  law  the  Chinese  are  excluded  and  through  the  initiative 
of  Japan  the  incoming  of  Japanese  severely  regulated  and  re- 
stricted. But  the  instability  and  aggressiveness  of  the  Japanese, 
the  preponderance  of  this  one  nationality  which  creates  serious 
difficulties  in  management  and  renders  strikes  more  probable, 
their  migratory  habits,  the  invasion  of  trade  and  the  skilled  and 
the  semi-skilled  occupations  by  Orientals,  the  spread  of  the  Asiatic 
tenement-houses  throughout  the  residential  sections  of  Honolulu, 
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and  the  fear,  possibly  somewhat  vague  and  formless,  based  on 
the  activity  of  the  Japanese  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  and  indus- 
try and  on  the  increasing  number  of  native-born  Japanese,  that  the 
Asiatics  might  acquire  a  commercial  and  political  control  com- 
parable to  the  control  they  now  have  in  the  field  of  labor — ^all 
these  have  united  in  making  the  conviction  quite  general  that 
both  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  good  of  the  state 
demand  that  heroic  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  class  of 
immigrants  who  would  at  once  form  a  source  of  labor  attached 
to  the  soil  and,  in  the  end,  a  body  of  desirable  citizens.  These 
efforts  were  to  promote  the  coming  of  men  who  would  be  laborers 
and  men  with  families  who  would  take  up  small  farms,  thus  con- 
tributing at  once  to  the  development  and  wealth  of  the  territory 
and  forming  a  self-propagating  supply  of'  laborers  upon  whom 
the  plantations  could  draw. 

The  recent  strike  of  Japanese  laborers  on  the  Oahu  plantations, 
in  which  their  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  agitators,  their 
disregard  of  law,  their  arrogant  assumption  of  power,  their  at- 
titude of  self-sufficiency  were  brought  prominently  to  light,  has 
intensified  the  feeling  that  the  dependence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  on  this  one  class  of  labor  must  come  to  an  end. 

Mention  should  possibly  be  made  of  plans  and  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  to  break  this  dommance  by  the  importation 
of  Porto  Ricans  at  a  time  when  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  had 
given  increased  assurance  to  the  sons  of  Nippon,  by  the  advocacy 
of  the  admission  again  of  Chinese  under  restrictions  with  penal- 
ties which  provided  for  a  limited  stay,  confinement  to  the  field  of 
unskilled  labor,  and  the  bringing  in  of  men  only,  and  now  by  the 
importation  of  Filipinos.  But  these  are  admittedly  temporary 
and  ineffectual.  The  controlling  opinion  is  that  the  change  must 
be  deeper  and  more  vital. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  a  white  population  which 
calls  first  for  Americans.  But  the  overcoming  of  the  obstacles 
of  distance,  expenses  of  transportation,  unexperienced  tropical 
conditions,  uncertainties  about  land  is  too  slow  a  process.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  this  class  will  come  gradually.  Meanwhile, 
immigration  of  white  Europeans  on  a  large  scale  is  being  pro- 
moted. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Government  and  the  in- 
dustrial interests  co-operated  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law 
in  1905  which  created  an  Immigration  Board.  Under  it  2,400 
Portuguese  and  2,200  Spanish  were  introduced  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
000,  the  funds  being  largely  supplied  by  corporations.  They  were 
not  brought  under  contract  but  were  perfectly  free  to  enlist  as 
laborers  or  to  take  up  public  lands  or  to  engage  in  any  industry 
or  to  go  to  the  coast.    But  a  Federal  statute  which  took  effect 
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July  I,  1907,  as  interpreted,  forbade  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions, directly  or  indirectly,  to  Territorial  or  State  Boards  of  Im- 
migration. Upon  the  suggestion  practically  of  those  upon  whom 
its  burdens  will  primarily  fall,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature,  a  special  tax  of  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  a  similar 
tax  of  the  same  amount,  was  imposed  on  all  incomes  over  $4,000. 
Three-fourths  of  the  revenue  thus  secured,  or  about  $300,000,  is 
to  be  used  in  promoting  the  immigration  of  desirable  white  set- 
tlers. This  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Hawaii  will 
go  officially  in  meeting  this  great  problem  which  it  is  at  present 
facing. 

But  appropriating  money  to  import  settlers  and  the  bringing 
of  the  settlers  to  the  Islands  are  but  half  the  solution.  It  yet  re- 
mains to  place  them  upon  the  land,  to  provide  them  with  favor- 
able opporttmities  for  work  by  which  a  living  can  be  made  and 
a  home  supported,  to  give  their  children  the  privilege  of  schools, 
and  to  surround  them  with  such  social,  religious  and  educational 
influences  as  will  mold  them  into  acceptable  citizens. 

The  plantations  are  supplementing  to  a  degree  this  plan  of 
bringing  Caucasian  laborers  by  offering  favorable  terms  of  em- 
ployment to  those  who  wish  to  work  in  the  cane  fields.  The  offer 
includes  a  proposition  as  usual  for  work  at  wages  with  house, 
fuel,  water  and  medical  attendance  free  and  also  and  more  sig- 
nificant, an  agreement  to  furnish  employment  for  $20,  $21,  $22 
per  month  respectively  for  three  years,  and  employment  for  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and,  during  the  term,  free  of  charge,  a  one- 
acre  parcel  of  land,  a  house,  fuel,  water  and  medical  attendance 
and  then  to  give  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  residence  and  work, 
with  certain  protective  restrictions,  a  quit-claim  deed  of  this 
property  to  the  laborer. 

While  the  willingness  to  pay  practically  a  self-imposed  tax  of 
such  size  is  important,  it  is  more  significant  that,  the  sugar  in- 
terests are  ready  to  receive  these  laborers  on  such  terms  as  prom- 
ise to  change  quite  completely  the  system  under  which  sugar 
cane  is  to  be  grown.  Of  course  the  plan  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
advocated  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  is  evolutionary  and 
not  revolutionary.  The  condition  of  labor  in  the  last  few  years, 
especially,  has  emphasized  its  desirability,  and  brought  it  to  fuller 
trial  on  several  plantations.  *  Its  success  in  these  cases  is  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  its  general  adoption  now.  The  work- 
ing out  of  the  plan,  adapting  it  to  present  conditions,  and  the 
solving  of  innumerable  details  in  administration  constitute  a 
problem  which  will  call  out  the  ability,  tact  and  executive  skill 
of  the  men  upon  whose  shoulders  the  burden  will  rest.  As  the 
chief  difficulties  of  building  up  the  new  system  are  artificial  and 
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social,  incident  to  the  development  of  the  old  plantation  system, 
a  union  of  all  the  forces  in  the  community, — governmental,  edu- 
cational and  commercial, — will  be  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
The  significance  of  this  change  in  all  its  promised  developments 
which  are  not  perhaps  fully  appreciated,  is  going  to  be  far  reach- 
ing. It  will  affect  not  only  the  plantation  system  but  the  civic 
and  social  life  of  the  Islands  as  well. 

The  immigrants  must  be  settled  on  the  soil.  The  laborer  must 
be  domiciled.  They  must  have  land  enough  for  their  partial 
support  which  will  give  a  comfortable  home  and  occupation  for 
the  older  and  younger  members  of  the  family  who  are  not  able 
to  do  the  heavy  work  of  the  fields.  The  planters  will  desire  of 
course  that  these  lands  be  near  the  plantations  so  that  the  labor 
will  be  convenient  and  so  that  the  habit  may  be  formed  in  the 
family  of  seeking  employment  in  the  days  of  their  strength  at  the 
plantation. 

The  question  at  once  arises  where  and  in  what  way  is  the  land 
to  be  secured.  Fortunately  to  get  this  land  does  not  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sugar  lands  or  any  material  diminution  of  them. 
In  general,  the  uplands  on  which  sugar  i^  not  economically  grown 
are  the  best  for  fruits  and  such  subsidiary  products  as  a  home- 
steader would  wish  to  produce.  The  cane  raised  on  the  lowlands 
would  become  a  plantation  asset.  Not  to  break  down  existing 
industries  but  to  add  to  them  is  the  end  sought.  At  least  three 
sources  of  help  suggest  themselves. 

Such  areas  of  land  as  He  near  to  the  plantations  which  are 
owned  by  the  Territorial  Government  should  be  devoted  to  home- 
steads for  settlers.  Under  proper  encouragement  by  the  planta- 
tions, this  might  often  result  in  an  increase  in  the  area  of  cane 
land  for  the  mill,  for  the  homesteader  could  often  raise  cane  on 
his  land  and  sell  it  to  the  plantation. 

As  one  illustration  of  the  establishment  of  small  homes  near 
a  plantation,  the  use  of  the  public  land  at  Kalaheo  for  this  purpose 
may  be  cited.  The  McBryde  Sugar  Company  Ltd.  surrendered 
its  lease  of  these  lands,  which  adjoined  the  plantation  and  which 
had  been  used  for  grazing,  on  the  agreement  that  the  land 
should  be  given  out  to  homesteaders.  The  public  land  department 
made  easy  terms  for  the  purchase  oi  the  five  acre  lots  into  which 
the  land  was  divided.  A  corporation  associated  with  the  McBryde 
interests  agreed  to  build  homes  if  necessary.  The  plantation  laid 
in  water  pipes ;  a  fruit  company  subsidiary  to  the  plantation,  to 
encourage  a  secondary  crop,  agreed  to  buy  the  settlers'  pineapples 
at  the  ruling  market  price.  No  attempt  is  made  to  force  the  set- 
tlers to  work  on  the  plantation,  but  as  an  inducement  to  do  so  the 
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plantation  offers  to  furnish  fire  wood  to  those  who  are  employed 
in  any  way  by  it. 

The  present  administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of  opening  up 
lands  for  settlement  purposes  under  agreements  favorable  to  set- 
tlers and  hostile  to  speculators.  The  plantations  in  some  cases 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  lands  for  this  purpose  either  by 
direct  sale  under  certain  restrictions  or  by  long  lease.  The  offer 
which  the  plantations  are  now  making  to  thi<i  end  has  already 
been  described. 

The  possibility  of  a  loss  of  an  area  of  land  within  the  limits  of 
a  plantation  is  one  of  the  risks  to  be  run.  But  the  need  of  ready 
money  on  the  part  of  homesteaders  whose  land  will  not  entirely 
support  them  will  minimize  this. 

The  Federal  Government  may  be  able  to  help  by  providing 
irrigation  projects  which  will  recover  land  now  arid  and  which 
may  then  be  devoted  to  homesteading.  Director  Newell  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  estimates  that  there  are  100,- 
000  acres  of  such  land,  capable  of  supporting  5,000  families.  An 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  Federal  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice extended  to  Hawaii.  It  is  urged  that  Hawaii,  being  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States,  properly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  the  service  and  that  the  making  of  homes  and  the  building  up 
of  a  white  population  are  necessary  if  Hawaii  is  to  do  her  full 
share  in  the  family  of  States.  The  United  States  is  building  in 
the  Islands  a  mid-Pacific  Malta.  For  food  and  supplies  and  even 
for  military  assistance,  behind  this  there  should  be  an  independent 
and  patriotic  citizen  population.  The  very  security  of  this  naval 
and  military  base  may  depend  upon  the  support  to  the  garrison 
which  the  prosperity  and  loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian  people  can  give. 

The  extension  of  the  share  planting  and  of  the  cultivation  con- 
tract systems  on  which  the  laborer  will  get  a  just  percentage  of 
the  profits  is  sure  to  result.  A  plan,  by  which,  the  plantations 
furnish  the  seed,  expensive  machinery,  water,  and  fertilizer  and 
the  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  on  both  the  plantation  and 
outside  lands,  will  be  developed  which  will  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  laborer  not  only  in  the  crop  under  cultivation  but  also  in  the 
succeeding  crop.  A  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  methods  of 
handling  laborers  and  in  plantation  discipline. 

Beyond  the  direct  gain  in  a  stable  and  satisfactory  labor  supply, 
there  will  follow  many  other  results  whose  extent  cannot  be 
gauged  and  whose  significance  cannot  be  measured.  The  material 
increase  in  a  crop-producing  population  located  in  groups  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Islands  will  necessitate  a  great  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  cheap  transportation  for  the  laborer  to  his  work  and 
for  his  products  both  to  the  local  market  and  to  the  mainland. 
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This  means  good  roads,  and  railroads  which  will  have  to  be  built 
under  private  enterprise  or  government  subsidy.  It  also  means 
an  increase  in  the  steamships  between  the  Islands  and  to  the 
mainland.  It  will  require  more  harbors, — ^at  least  one  good  pro- 
tected harbor  for  each  large  island — ^the  dredging  and  breakwaters 
for  which  will  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  Government.  That 
policy  which  is  making  Pearl  Harbor  one  of  the  best  military 
harbors  in  the  world  will  of  necessity  have  to  include  several 
convenient  commercial  harbors  as  corollaries  to  its  main  propo- 
sition. Cheap  and  quick  transportation  must  offset  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  our  location  and  of  the  smallness  of  our  land 
areas.  Factories  like  the  pineapple  canneries,  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  change  which  will  be  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  be  considered.  An  immigrant  population,  brought 
in  in  families  under  such  a  plan  as  this^  will  demand  many  more 
schoolhouses  both  in  the  old  localities  and  in  the  new  ones  around 
the  homesteads.  The  expense  of  these  and  of  teachers  and  equip- 
ment for  instruction  will  be  great  but  in  the  end  will  be  made 
up  by  the  contributions  of  the  new  people  to  the  wealth  of  tiie 
territory.  Every  additional  race  will  add,  too,  one  new  factor 
to  the  already  complicated  pedagogic  problem. 

The  increases  in  the  secondary  population — ^white  mechanics 
and  tradesmen — which  follow  an  agricultural  community,  in  new 
and  larger  crops  of  tropical  fruits  and  products,  and  possibly  in 
garden  truck  and  table  delicacies  which  will  give  variety  and 
cheapness  to  the  table  fare  are  all  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  greatest  significance  however  attaches  to  the  change  which 
will  be  effected  in  population.  A  permanent  population  with  self- 
supporting  homes  will  be  established  on  the  soil.  This  force  will 
gradually  gather  power  in  numbers  and  influence  and  will  reduce, 
though  probably  never  eliminate,  the  Oriental  influence.  The  new 
comers  from  the  mainland  will  at  once  be  strong  factors  in  sup- 
porting American  ideals.  In  the  next  generation  at  least  the 
European  immigrants  will  rise  to  a  place  of  civil  dignity  and 
power.  Together,  in  co-operation  with  elements  now  active,  they 
will  bring  to  the  island  territory  not  only  commercial  prosperity 
in  varied  industries  but  also  that  political  security  in  which  both 
the  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  mainland  as  well  are  so  vitally 
interested.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Judd, 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Honolulu. 
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THE  FUTURE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN  IN  HAWAII 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  A.  F.  JUDD 

The  greatest  problem  that  Hawaii  faces  to-day  is  that  of  its 
future  American  citizenship.  This  question  engages  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  Americans  everywhere  in  ouif  country  where  the 
alien  has  come  in  any  numbers.  In  Hawaii  the  problem  is  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  not  be  left  to  posterity  for  its  solution. 

Where  is  Hawaii's  problem  located?  In  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  2,000  miles  from  North  America,  over  3,000  miles 
from  Asia,  on  an  archipelago  of  eight  islands  separated  by  deep 
channels,  with  an  area  about  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a 
mountainous  country  with  hills  perpetually  green,  fertile  valleys, 
dry  plains  conquered  by  irrigation,  mountains  14,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, rainfalls  of  200  inches  per  annum  in  the  tropical  jungle, 
and  desert  stretches  of  lava  wastes  with  no  moisture,  a  country 
north  of  the  equator  and  just  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  with 
all  the  wonderful  beauties  of  tropical  color  and  vegetation,  and 
a  climate  second  to  none.  Hawaii  is  truly  the  fairest  fleet  of 
islands  anchored  in  any  sea. 

This  small  area  has  a  small  population  estimated  at  180,000. 
Yet,  last  year  it  produced  besides  the  food  products  locally  con- 
sumed, over  500,000  tons  of  sugar,  $1,500,000  worth  of  canned 
pineapples  and  other  commodities  in  smaller  amounts.  Hawaii's 
people  are  efficient  in  industry  as  this  record  of  production  shows, 
but  half  of  the  population,  perhaps  more  than  half,  is  Asiatic. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  Hawaii  is  an  organized  territory 
of  the  United  States,  in  no  sense  historically  or  otherwise  a 
"  Possession  "  although  it  is  insular,  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
legulating  its  own  affairs  through  a  local  legislature,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  own  schools,  sanitation,  roads  and  public  works  with 
local  taxation, — with  a  governor  and  judges  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  a  system  of  courts, 
federal  and  territorial,  comparable  to  that  of  a  state.  Annexation 
was  simply  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  representative  government 
that  began  early  in  the  last  century.  Hawaii  was  American  in 
many  ways  before  the  Spanish  War  brought  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  suggest  the  apparatus,  or  part  of  the 
apparatus,  which  Hawaii  has  in  her  laboratory  for  the  making  of 
citizens.  Our  public  school  system  is  perhaps  now  playing  the 
greatest  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  future  citizens.  The  teaching 
of  English  is  a  great  crucible  helped  out  by  patriotic  exercises 
and  daily  baseball.  No  finer  work  is  being  done  in  Hawaii  to-day 
than  that  of  the  public  school  teacher. 
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The  strong  influence  of  the  church,  Catholic  and  Protestant  in 
this  character  making  is  ever  present  and  ever  alert. 

The  non-Asiatic  population  may  be  roughly  analyzed  as  aborig- 
inal Hawaiians,  Portuguese  from  the  Azores  and  Madeiras,  other 
Europeans  and  Americans  with  their  descendants  locally  bom. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  you  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the 
aboriginal  Hawaiians  are  to-day  your  brother  Americans.  He  has 
his  limitations,  chiefly  due  to  his  former  isolation  and  his  lack  of 
racial  training ;  but  he  is  accommodating  himself  to  his  advanced 
condition  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  statute  books  of  the  legis- 
latures since  annexation,  in  each  of  which  the  native  Hawaiian 
has  been  in  the  majority,  are  books  of  which  you  may  be  justly 
proud.  The  Hawaiian  legislator  is,  of  course,  not  a  paragon  of 
virtue  or  of  wisdom.  He  realizes  that  he  is  an  American  and 
since  annexation  has  allowed  no  legislative  steals  to  be  perpetrated 
or  public  graft  to  go  undiscovered  and  unpunished.  The  Hawaiian 
appreciates  and  is  proud  of  his  American  citizenship. 

The  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans  bring  strength  and  vigor 
to  our  body  politic.  These  elements  with  the  leaven  of  Americans, 
mainlanders  and  island-born,  are  living  side  by  side  with  an  equal 
number  of  Asiatics,  Koreans,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  future  American 
citizen  in  Hawaii  from  the  Hawaiian  point  of  view  nor  the  effect 
on  Hawaii  if  the  eflForts  now  being  put  forth  are  to  prove  dis- 
appointing in  results ;  but  what  will  be  the  result,  the  reasonable 
result,  on  the  American  nation  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  to  have 
during  future  generations,  in  Hawaii  a  community  of  patriotic, 
virile  American  citizens,  homogenous  in  their  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  though  originally  of  different  bloods,  jealous  of  their  free 
institutions  and  tenacious  of  their  privileges  under  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Hawaii  is  to-day  the  tide-rip  of  the  Pacific  where  the  waves  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  meet  in  opposition.  Constantinople 
is  just  such  a  place.  The  world  watches  Constantinople  and  the 
struggles  that  there  take  place.  In  a  smaller  measure  but  just  as 
intently  the  same  forces  of  East  and  West  meet  in  Hawaii. 

As  to  the  Asiatic  in  Hawaii — I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can born  citizen  of  Chinese  blood  in  Hawaii  will  play  his  part  in 
America's  future  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizen  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  now  350  voters  of  this^class.  They  form  a 
self-respecting  and  respected  part  of  our  island  community  sharing 
the  burdens  of  citizenship  without^complaint  and  exercising  its 
privileges  with  credit  to  themselves. 
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The  Koreans  have  been  in  Hawaii  too  short  a  time  to  allow  us 
even  to  make  a  guess  as  to  what  they  will  add  to  or  subtract  from 
the  desired  end. 

Of  the  100,000  Asiatics  in  Hawaii  it  is  estimated  that  J2r 
000  are  Japanese.  Of  this  number  10,000  are  chilren.  These 
children  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  demonstrate  what  they 
will  contribute  to  the  Hawaii  of  the  future.  Some  of  them 
after  the  public  schools  close  are  sent  by  their  parents  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  Japanese  schools.  In  the  morning  they 
sing  "  My  Country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  Liberty  "  and  are 
taught  to  salute  the  flag  as  it  is  unfurled  from  the  school  flag 
pole;  in  the  afternoon  they  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Buddhist  school 
teacher  where  they  can  look  out  of  the  open  window  and  see  the 
stone  monmument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  Port 
Arthur  or  the  shrine  in  which  is  kept  the  photograph  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  Some  Japanese  parents  send  their  children 
when  five  to  eight  years  of  age  back  to  Japan  to  escape  the  Ameri- 
can influence  and  to  educate  them  as  Japanese. 

We  can  only  guess  what  the  ultimate  effect  is  going  to  be  on 
representative  institutions  in  Hawaii  of  this  large  and  strong 
Asiatic  element ;  we  are  using  every  effort,  we  are  hopeful  of  the 
future.    Time  will  show  us  the  results. 

The  Asiatic  in  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  is  vitally  necessary 
to  her  prosperity.  Our  agricultural  activities  are  growing  apace, 
faster  than  is  the  population.  The  demand  for  labor  is  unceasing 
and  imperative.  .We  do  not  need  to  displace  or  supplant  the 
Asiatic ;  but  the  margin  of  safety  is  now  too  small  witfi  so  many 
of  them.  The  industrial  problem  must  be  solved  from  the  citizen- 
ship standpoint.  Hawaii  must  have  a  large  infusion  of  European 
stock  and  have  it  soon  to  make  no  uncertainty  what  her  future 
citizenship  is  to  be. 

While  it  may  be  that  the  Hawaiian  born  Japanese  will  not  upon 
attaining  his  majority  assert  his  right  to  American  citizenship, 
but  will  prefer  to  remain  a  subject  of  the  Mikado— I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  them  will  remain  Japanese — yet  if  he 
continues  to  live  in  Hawaii  (and  they  are  fond  of  the  islands  of 
their  birth)  he  will  reside  there  as  an  alien  with  all  that  that  means. 

Hawaii  needs  European  immigration — 10,000  people  a  year  for 
the  next  five  years. 

Immigration  is  impossible  without  transportation.  The  two 
subjects  are  inextricably  connected.  The  flow  of  immigration  to 
the  islands  must  if  possible  be  made  automatic.  The  immigrant 
must  be  tied  to  the  land.  The  soil  must  be  manned.  A  home- 
owning  population  is  what  we  must  have  or  we  wilt  not  have  the 
rig^t  kind  of  citizen. 
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The  paMic  lands  and  other  lands  must  be  opened  up  and  settled ; 
again  it  is  transportation  that  must  be  provide.  The  foUy  of 
opening  public  lands  without  providing  first  the  means  of  market- 
ing the  products  raised  on  the  homesteads  has  already  been  amply 
shown  in  Hawaii. 

The  perpetuating  of  American  citizenship  in  Hawaii  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  most  western  outpost 
of  American  civilization  be  made  American  in  fact,  Christian 
in  spirit,  able  to  send  a  back  wave  of  such  influence  to  the  shores 
of  Asia. 

No  one  will  dispute  but  that  there  exists  a  military  reason  why 
Hawaii  as  the  first  line  of  defense  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
should  have  a  population  predominantly  American. 

If  this  subject  concerns  the  whole  nation,  the  nation  should  not 
forget  little  Hawaii.  Give  us  ships.  The  nation  is  already  giving 
us  harbors.  Give  us  ships  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  those 
harbors,  so  that  we  may  get  the  necessary  population  to  our 
shores.  Do  this  before  it  is  too  late.  Give  us  who  live  in  Hawaii 
a  chance  to  complete  the  work  already  begun  by  allowing  us  to 
have  the  necessary  reinforcement  in  this  work  of  citizen  making. 
(Applause.) 

The  island  of  Hawaii  has  much  unopened  country  which  will 
remain  virtually  closed  until  railroads  are  built.  Capital  unaided 
hesitates.  The  territory  is  prohibited  by  the  Organic  Act  from 
assisting  the  building  of  such  an  enterprise.  Our  incoming  peo- 
ples must  be  placed  on  the  land  and  be  afforded  transportation  to 
markets.  It  is  my  belief  that  Congress  should  allow  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature,  under  restrictions,  to  further  the  building  of  rail- 
roads so  that  this  may  be  done. 

Little  Hawaii  in  her  strategic  position  as  the  western  outpost 
of  the  nation,  jealous  of  the  control  of  her  local  affairs,  wants  to 
do  her  share  and  carry  her  part  of  the  nation's  responsibilities. 

She  has  already  given  much  to  the  dependent  races,  Bingham 
to  the  Gilbertese  in  the  South  Seas,  Armstrong  to  the  American 
negro. 

Her  problem  to-day  is  different  from  what  it  was.  Help 
us  to  perpetuate  forever  in  the  Islands  of  the  west  those  ideas 
and  ideals  which  inspired  both  Bingham  and  Armstrong  and  which 
make  the  American  Nation  what  it  is  to-day.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  K.  Makakoa,  of  New  York,  a  pure-blood  Hawaiian, 
greatly  entertained  the  Conference  at  this  point  by  several 
Hawaiian  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  a  Hawaiian  native 
instrument,  the  uku-lele. 
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The  Chairman:  There  is  now  opportunity  for  five  minute 
speeches  from  the  floor,  on  the  subject  of  Hawaii.  The  chair 
recognizes  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of  .Warfiington,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  International  Reform  Bureau. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts:  In  this  last  session  of  the  Conference,  let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  these  Con- 
ferences is  to  inform  and  arouse  and  express  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  needed  Congressional  legislation.  In  my  view,  this 
Conference  is  the  Committee  on  Dependent  Peoples  of  the  "  Third 
House."  The  first  House  has  been  represented  here  by  its  eminent 
presiding  officer,  the  Vice-President.  The  second  House  has 
been  represented  in  the  speeches  of  Congressmen  Cocks  and 
DriscoU.  And  now  let  all  the  non-official  part  of  this  audience 
acquit  themselves,  as  members  of  the  third  House,  by  rallying 
support  for  all  pending  bills  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  Mohoi£ 
spirit.  One  of  these  is  a  bill  that  has  a  tragic  interest  to-night 
because  its  author,  Senator  Johnson,  died  yesterday.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  his  bill,  designed  to  save  the  Hawaiians  from  extermina- 
tion by  tile  white  man's  drink,  we  may  continue  his  beneficial 
career.  The  Johnson  Bill  provides  for  the  restoration  of  the 
prohibition  of  liquor  selling  in  Hawaii  which  prevailed  for  fifty 
years  under  the  native  government,  which  was  also  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Enabling  Act,  but  which  was 
lost  in  Conference  Committee.  Prohibition  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  twenty-one  years  of  pro- 
hibition for  Indian  Territory  when  it  was  about  to  become  a  part 
of  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  Hawaiian  and  other  evan- 
gelical churches  in  their  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  Anti-Saloon 
League's  agents,  favor  it  with  a  repealing  clause  added  to  make 
sure  the  contrary  provision  in  the  Enabling  Act  shall  be  can- 
celled. Some  politicians,  of  course,  oppose  the  proposed  action 
witfi  the  cry  of  "  home  rule,"  but  all  these  years  since  annexation 
good  men  have  asked  the  territorial  legislature  in  vain  for  laws 
tiiat  will  safeguard  the  Hawaiians  against  drink,  and  now  they 
"  appeal  to  Caesar."  Let  us  all  friends  of  dependent  peoples  sup- 
port the  Johnson  Bill  to  prohibit  liquor  selling  in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Mr.  James 
Talcott,  of  New  York,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  James  Talcott:  The  trying  situation  in  which  Hawaii 
finds  herself  on  account  of  the  lack  of  American  ships  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  emphasize  the  need  that  pressure  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  favoring  a  merchant  marine  for  this  country. 
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Our  political  parties  are  striving  to  increase  our  exports ;  yet  we 
have  to  call  upon  Europe  to  furnish  ships  in  which  to  carry  bur 
merchandise.  In  the  early  history  of  our  coimtry,  the  Presidents 
and  the  Congress  realized  the  need  of  ships,  particularly  in  case 
of  war,  Congress  gave  assistance  to  American  shipping  and  a 
substantial  merchant  marine  was  built  up,  which,  however,  has 
now  dwindled  until  we  are  without  one.  We  on  the  mainland, 
as  well  as  the  Hawaiians,  need  ships,  and  I  hope  this  Conference 
will  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  Congress  to  meet  the  need. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Birnie:  Will  Mr.  Judd  explain  to  us  briefly  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Hawaiians  labor  in  this  mat- 
ter of  American  shipping? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Judd:  Briefly,  people  on  the  mainland  who  want  to 
get  to  Honolulu  cannot  get  bookings  on  the  steamers,  and  after 
they  get  to  Hondulu  they  cannot  get  away.  The  law  is  that  a 
man  can  only  travel  from  one  American  port  to  another  on  a 
vessel  carrying  the  American  flag,  the  penalty  for  violation  being 
$200.  It  is  a  good  law  and  I  believe  in  it,  but  we  want  more  ships 
that  carry  the  American  flag.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our 
community  is  divided  on  the  question.  We  have  asked  Congress 
to  suspend  the  coastwise  law.  I,  personally,  think  no  exception 
should  be  made.  We  are  just  as  gcKxl  Americans  there  as  you  are 
in  New  York  State.  We  want  no  exemption.  That  is  the  ele- 
ment of  the  community  that  I  side  with.  Nor  do  we  want  legis- 
lation from  Congress  prohibiting  the  saloon;  we  do  not  want 
the  saloon,  but  we  want  to  stop  it  ourselves !  We  want  to  control 
our  internal  aflfairs.  You  cannot  expect  us  to  attain  full  Ameri- 
can citizenship  if  you  take  from  us  our  independence  of  action. 
Our  situation  there  is  extremely  complicated.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  work  out  our  own  destiny  and  our  own  local  aflFairs.  We  have 
men  who  can  do  it.  We  have  handled  revolutions,  insurrections, 
plague,  fire  and  cholera — ^and  we  intend  to  handle  this  question 
of  American  citizenship.    I  think  we  can  do  it.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Paul  De  Schweinitz  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Judd  whether  the 
Asiatic  inhabitants  of  the  Island  can  become  voting  citizens, — 
that  is,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Judd  :  Those  born  there,  yes :  but  not  those  immigrating 
from  away.  The  situation  is  not  at  all  different  what  what  it  is 
in  New  York.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  you  have  here,  but  they 
cannot  become  naturalized  unless  born  in  this  country  when,  if 
they  choose,  they  may  become  American  citizens. 
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The  Chairman  :  Is  there  further  discussion  ?  If  there  is  no 
objection,  the  general  discussion  will  now  close-  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Bergen,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  talented 
soloist,  deligRtfully  entertained  the  Conference  with  several  songs, 
including  some  of  her  own  composition. 

Thos  Chairman:  Before  we  proceed  to  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  Conference,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  if  there  is  any  un- 
finished business. 

The  Secretary  :  At  the  request  of  the  Business  Committee, 
I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  "That  this  Conference  suggests  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Aftairs  be  asked  to  take  under  advisement  the  calling  of  a  meet- 
ing of  i>hysician5  and  of  other  interested  scientific  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  health  and  vital  statistics  of  the  Indian  tribes.  ' 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  has  a  few  words  to  say  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  Conference. 


CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more,  Arnold  Guyot,  the  great  geographer, 
in  his  lectures  on  Earth  and  Man,  traced  the  great  history  of  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  through  the  ages  in  which  the  world  was 
clothed  with  vegetable  life  and  peopled  with  animal  life,  and 
through  the  ages  in  which  man  appeared  and  the  races  of  men, 
till  the  more  favored  peoples  rose  to  civilization  with  its  ordered 
governments,  its  arts  and  institutions,  its  science  and  religion. 
He  showed  a  world  in  which  the  tribes  of  men,  spread  abroad  over 
aH  the  great  land  areas,  show  the  most  civilized  and  the  most 
savage  peoples,  living  as  contemporaries  and  indeed  as  neighbors. 
Then,  passing  from  the  scientific  survey  to  the  highest  moral  con- 
clusions, he  gave  eloquent  expression  to  tiie  belief  that  the  more 
advanced  of  peoples  and  races  are  charged  with  a  sacred  duty 
of  uplifting  those  that  have  been  retarded  and  put  to  disad- 
vantage. 

The  sense  of  such  racial  obligation  and  opportunity  has  over- 
shadowed this  Conference.  We  have  seen  a  vision  of  world- 
education — not  merely  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  family 
by  their  parents  and  instructors,  not  merely  the  education  which 
the  schools  of  a  nation  give  to  the  youth  of  the  nation,  but  the 
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education  which  tfic  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  give  to  the 
more  backward  peoples  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  nations  as 
the  teachers  of  nations  and  races  as  the  teachers  of  other  races. 
Back  of  all  other  considerations,  economic,  political,  humanitarian, 
has  been  the  recurring  and  persistent  endeavor,  the  half-conscious 
but  unremitting  endeavor,  to  frame  this  wider  definition  of  teach- 
ing. Health,  schooling,  and  industry  have  been  among  the  leading 
themes.  But  to  the  student  of  educational  theory  and  practice, 
every  session  from  first  to  last  has  been  engaged  in  a  restatement  of 
fundamental  educational  doctrines. 

How  may  an  enlightened  people  shorten  the  way  by  which 
their  less  fortunate  fellows  may  come  to  enlightenment?  How 
may  we  avoid  the  danger  of  shortening  that  process  overmuch, 
so  that  only  the  appearance  of  success  is  gained,  while  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  pupil  remains  unchanged?  How  may  the 
new  learning  join  hands  with  the  old  heritage  of  the  learner,  take 
hold  upon  his  inborn  character,  and  itself  become  modified  in  tiie 
process?  The  wise  teacher  of  nations  will  expect  to  be  taught 
while  she  teaches.  We  may  present  to  a  backward  race  the  ideal 
of  modern  civilization;  but  the  ideal  will  be  changed  by  the 
attempt  to  set  it  forth  to  others.  The  most  backward  pupil  has 
a  contribution  of  his  own  to  make.  The  ultimate  ideal  of  humanity 
is  to  be  an  ideal  which  all  men  have  helped  to  frame.  ''  Thou  that 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  " 

So  the  nation  that  has  the  most  of  teaching  laid  upon  it  is  a 
fortunate  and  honored  nation.  Do  we  undertake  to  lead  our  own 
Indians,  negroes,  and  Eskimo  to  a  higher  life,  and  with  them 
Hawaiians,  Malays,  and  other  families  of  unlettered  humanity? 
The  effort  to  teach  will  be  good  for  our  souls,  and  our  pupils  will 
pay  us  school  fees,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  shape  of  precious 
views  of  nature,  art,  and  life,  which  race  experience,  different 
from  our  own,  has  taught  them  well.  Let  us  not  be  too  quick 
to  dismiss  any  of  our  dark-skinned  dependents,  even  those  in  the 
Philippines.  There  are  rewards  for  a  patient  teacher  which  are 
never  held  out  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  task. 

Mr.  Smiley  has  brought  us  here  together  with  his  inimitable 
hospitality,  that  we  might  consider  these  large  thoughts.  In  the 
spring  another  group  comes  at  his  call  to  speak  together  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  The  two  themes  are  one,  and  together  they 
embrace  well  nigh  the  largest,  hardest  and  most  rewarding  in- 
quiries that  can  be  put  forth  regarding  human  life  upon  this  earth. 
The  nations  are  to  understand  one  another  through  learning  to 
share  in  common  ideals,  common  purposes.    But  the  common  aims 
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of  modem  civilization  are  best  learned  by  teaching  them  to  back- 
ward peoples,  and  they  are  changed  and  enriched  in  the  course 
of  such  teaching.  When  all  of  the  nations  and  races  of  men  have 
helped  one  another  to  make  and  to  learn  the  ideals  of  our  common 
life  on  earth,  the  nations  will  understand  one  another,  and  the 
occasion  of  war  will  cease. 

Nevertheless,  the  way  is  still  long  and  difficult.  Our  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  Mr.  Smiley  for  bringing  us  up  into  the  mountain 
to  speak  of  these  things,  is  joined  with  admiration  for  the  wisdom 
which  prompts  him  to  give  a  hearing  to  all  sides,  that  no  part 
of  the  lesson  may  be  lost.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  informed  that,  on  behalf  of  us  all,  Mr. 
.William  H.  McElroy,  of  New  York,  has  a  certain  resolution  to 
present. 

Mr.  William  H.  McElroy:  I  present  the  following  minute, 
and  I  move  its  adoption : 

"  The  members  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples  desire 
to  place  on  record  an  appreciation  of  the  loving  kindness  with  which  they 
have  been  begirt  during  this  week.  We  gratefully  bear  witness  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  attentions  and  have  left  nothing  undone  which 
would  have  contributed  to  our  comfort  or  enjoyment.  Their  genius  for 
hospitality  of  the  bn>ad-guage  sort  harmonizes  with  their  genius  for 
practical  philanthropy,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  as 
bosts  and  hostesses  they  have  met  the  best  expectations  of  the  most 
exacting.    Out  of  full  hearts,  we  thank  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

"  We  congratulate  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley  that  his  long  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians  have  been  crowned  with  such  a  lar:^e  measure  of  success : 
we  trust  that  many,  many  years  are  before  him  m  which  he  can  con- 
template the  benencent  results  of  his  good  fight  for  the  Red-man  and 
in  which,  too,  he  will  render  equally  efficient  and  faithful  services  in 
behalf  of  other  dependent  peoples.  Lake  Mohonk  long  ago  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  tne  great  moral  citadels  of  our  country:  may  it  in  all 
the  future  be  an  ever  increasing  power  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
the  uplifting  of  humanity."     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  MacMullen,  of  New  York,  in  an  elo- 
quent speech,  seconded  the  motion  of  Mf.  McElroy,  after  which 
Mr.  McElroy  spoke  again  to  the  subject,  favoring  the  audience 
wiA  some  happy  remarks  befitting  the  occasion. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  minute 
proposed  by  Mr.  McElroy  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  will  please 
rise.  It  is  unanimously  adopted, — and  without  your  help,  Mr. 
Smiley. 
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CLOSING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

I  have  been  laughed  at  many  times  in  past  years  because  at 
the  close  of  each  year's  Conference,  I  have  usually  called  it  the 
best  Conference  we  have  ever  had.  This  year  I  must  be  laughed 
at  again ;  for  I  sincerely  think  this  is  the  best  Conference  we  have 
ever  had.  (Laughter  and  Applause.)  I  do  not  remember  a  Con- 
ference so  uniformly  good.  We  have  had  many  admirable  papers, 
on  a  high  plane,  in  splendid  language,  from  men  who  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  saying.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  had  so  fine 
a  collection  of  addresses  at  any  other  of  our  meetings.  I  have 
been  immensely  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  this  whole  Con- 
ference has  been  conducted  and  I  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
coming  here. 

Now,  we  always  expect  to  hold  these  Conferences.  The  time 
will  come,  when  the  Indian  question  will  not  require  much  atten- 
tion; but  probably  the  Philippine  question  and  the  Porto  Rican 
question  will  require  attention  for  a  long  time;  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  new  problems  needing  discussion.  Of  course,  I 
realize  the  limitations  of  life,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  these  Conferences  will  fall  into  other  hands.  I  feel 
sure  in  my  own  mind  that  they  will  be  carried  on  just  as  well  when 
I  am  gone  as  now,  because  my  brother  and  his  wife  are  deeply 
interested  in  them,  they  have  children  who  will  help  them, — and 
they  also  have  a  grandchild.  This  property  will  be  turned  over 
to  them  with  the  confident  hope  and  expectation  that  this  moun- 
tain top  and  this  house  will  continue  to  be  a  centre  of  influence 
in  the  elevation  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  All  this  makes  me 
feel  very  happy. 

When  we  close  a  Conference,  I  always  feel  sad.  The  three 
days  we  have  been  together  in  Conference  have  been  some 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
kind  resolution,  and  especially  for  your  presence.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  After  sin^ng  "  God  be  with  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again,"  the  Conference  will  stand  adjourned,  without  day. 
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PREFACE 


The  Tweatv-eifl^th  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Priends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  in  the  pat  lor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Mountain  House,  October  19,  20  and  21, 1910.  About  two  hundred  memberB 
were  in  attendance  as  the  invited  guests  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  The  topics 
discussed  included  affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Phifipptnes,  Porto 
Rioo,  Hawaii,  Guam  and  Alaska,  with  dear  recognition,  however,  that  the 
peoples  of  some  of  these  regions  cannot  be  classed  as  Dependent  Peoples.  Tlie 
osscussioQS  are  siven  nearly  in  full  in  this  Report. 

The  principal  features  of  the  meeting  are  well  summarized  in  the  Closing 
Address  of  the  Chairman  (p.  180),  and  the  attitude  of  the  Conference  on  the 
various  questions  submitted  is  shown  by  the  Platform  (p.  7)  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Bxpressions  adopted  (p.  9). 

The  management  of  the  Coziference,  while  providing  opportunity  for  free 
discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  herein. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and  several 
thousand  ooines  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private  life,  to  libraries 
and  to  other  institutions.  Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND  OTHER 

DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,  1910 


As  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  public  debate  the  people 
of  tfiis  country  have  wisely  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  nation  the 
abandonment  of  the  reservation  system,  the  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  organizations  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  as  individ- 
ual members  of  the  American  commimities.  The  Indian  problem 
has  now  become  almost  wholly  one  of  administration  'in  carry- 
ing this  policy  into  effect.    This  involves: 

The  protection  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  personal  and 
piopeity  rights  of  the  Indian. 

The  vigorous  prosecution  and  condign  punishment  of  all  who  by 
violence,  fraud  or  corruption  violate  those  rights. 

The  protection  of  ttie  Indians  during  this  transition  period  from 
the  vices  of  drinking  and  gambling. 

The  sanitation  of  their  homes  and  settlements. 

The  encouragement  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  ttie  local  communities  in  or  near  which  they  are  situated. 

The  taxation  of  the  inherited  and  surplus  lands  of  all  Indians 
according  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  action  of  the  last  Congress 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  Omaha  Indians. 

The  extension  of  Indian  education  until  provision  is  made  for 
the  education  of  all  Indian  children  of  school  age. 

Special  emphasis  upon  industrial,  moral  and  political  education 
that  the  Indians  may  be  enabled  to  become  self-supporting  an^ 
self-governing  members  of  the  community. 

As  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  securing  for  the  Indians  adequate 
educational  advantages  adapted  to  their  special  need,  the  transfer 
of  Indian  schools  and  their  plants  to  the  state  and  local  authorities. 

And  your  committee  recognize  with  grateful  appreciation  the 
steady  improvement  during  the  last  quarter  of  ti  century  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Indian  service,  the  self-denying  and  sometimes 
heroic  work  of  many  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  the  efficiency 
and  vigor  with  which  those  principles  of  administration  are  being 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  it  eipresses  the  hope 
that  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  may  have  been  successfully  accomplished,  the  Bureau 
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itself  may  be  discontinued  and  the  Indian  problem  may  have 
become  an  affair  of  the  past. 

OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

We  reaffirm  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  platform  of  1909. 
The  object  of  the  American  Government  in  the  Insular  possessions 
should  be  primarily  the  development  of  the  Islanders,  only  secon- 
darily the  development  of  the  Islands.  We  do  not  wish  to  govern 
them;  we  cannot  give  them  self-government;  but  we  can  by  just, 
wise,  and  self-effacing  government,  develop  in  them  a  capacity 
and  habit  of  self-govenunent  This  art,  which  it  has  taken  cen- 
turies for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  acquire,  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
decade  by  hitherto  dependent  peoples.  Just  and  equal  laws, 
popular  education,  freedom  of  religion,  a  gradual  development  of 
representative  government,  and  improvement  in  material  and 
industrial  conditions  require  for  their  fruitage  time  and  patience. 
Statehood  shotdd  not  be  promised;  expectation  of  statehood 
should  not  be  encouraged ;  and  preparation  for  statehood,  as  even 
an  ultimate  result,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  present  problem. 
In  recognition  and  application  of  these  ftmdamental  principles  we 
record  the  following  convictions: 

The  introduction  of  foreign  capital  should  be  accompanied  by  such 
regulation  as  to  render  impossible  the  control  of  the  products  of  the 
Islands  by  private  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  population. 

Efforts  to  improve  conditions  relating  to  public  health  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  training  of  the  people  in  hygiene. 

The  United  States  Government  should  establish  some  central  Bu- 
reau for  the  administration  of  all  Dependencies,  and  by  making  pro- 
per compensationfor  disability  incurred  in  thecolonialservice,andby 
other  means,  should  render  such  service  a  more  permanent  calling. 

The  difficult  problem  of  establishing  relations  between  the 
Islanders  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  between  the 
Islanders  and  American  residents  in  the  Islands  is  of  the  first 
importance,  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  both  in  political  and  in- 
dustrial development. 

In  the  Philippines  all  lands  held  either  by  the  United  States  or 
by  the  Philippine  Government  should  be  kept  in  trust  that  they 
may  be  not  only  available  for  present  profitable  use  by  the  Filipinos 
but  also  preserved  for  use  by  future  generations.  Land  should  not 
pass  to  private  ownership  except  to  Filipino  homesteaders.    Agri- 
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cultural  lands  devoted  in  large  areas  to  corporate  use  should  be 
leased  only  for  such  terms  as  will  leave  it  free  for  homestead 
setflement  later;  and  timber,  miningi  and  other  lands  should  be 
kept  under  such  government  regulation  and  control  as  will  prevent 
destructive  waste.  These  principles  apply  equallyto  the  Friar  lands ; 
recovered  by  costly  negotiation  and  purchase  from  the  absentee 
landlordism  of  the  Religious  Orders,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  subject  to  the  absentee  landlordism  of  foreign  capital. 

The  English  language  should  be  adopted  as  speedily  as  possible 
as  tfie  sole  official  language  of  the  judicial,  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  that  the  opportunities  for  self-government  may  be 
extended  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  and  native  races. 

For  Porto  Rico  provision  should  be  made  by  the  next  Congress 
either  enabling  Porto  Ricans  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  process  analagous  to  naturalization,  as  proposed  by  a 
former  Governor,  or  making  them  collectively  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  Olmstead  Bill  which  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXPRESSIONS  UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

MINUTE  RESPECTING  THE  NEW  TORE  INDIANS 

This  Conference  expresses  its  very  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  Report  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  a  year  ago  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Indians  upon  the  several  New  York 
reservations,  and  adopts  thereupon  the  following  minute: 

First— In  the  judgment  of  this  Conference  the  abandonment  of 
reservation  system  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment  is  desirablei  in  the  interest  alike  of  the  Indians  and 
of  the  white  citizens. 

Second— A  coomiittee  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Conference  is  associated  with  the  special  Com- 
mittee; and  the  report  and  the  accompanying  recommendations 
are  hereby  referred  back  to  such  new  Committee  of  three  for 
appropriate  action,  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  same.  In 
particular,  such  Committee  is  directed— 

(a)  To  lay  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  request 
that  he  reconunend  to  the  Congress  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation as  will  accomplish,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  the 
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abandonment  of  the  reservation  system  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  suitable  provision  for  the  judicial  determination  and  extin- 
guishment of  any  claims  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  allotment 
of  the  reservation  lands  in  severalty  to  the  reservation  Indians; 

(b)  To  request  of  the  President  furthermore  that  he  determine, 
or  cause  to  be  determinedi  the  question  whether  the  Federal  or  the 
State  Government  is  now  properly  chargeable  with  the  exercise 
of  police  powers  over  the  New  York  reservations ;  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  these  powers  belong  to  the  Federal  Government,  he  will  take 
such  steps,  in  the  way  of  recommending  legislation  or  otherwise, 
as  will  lead  to  the  better  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  residents 
of  Aese  reservations,  with  particular  reference  to  sanitation,  public 
health,  public  morals,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants ; 
'  (c)  To  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
remedial  legislation; 

(d)  To  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
he  co-operate  in  this  matter  with  the  Federal  authorities,  by  urging 
upon  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
by  taking  such  steps,  in  the  way  <rf  recommendhig  State  legislation 
or  otherwise,  as  will  facilitate  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  flie 
reservation  system,  and  such  as  will  lead  immediately  to  the  eff ec^ 
tive  exercise  of  any  police  powers  over  the  reservations  which  he 
shall  find  to  be  pnqperiy  chargeable  to  the  State  Government 

Third— Meanwhile,  the  New  York  State  Health  Department  is 
invoked  to  do  all  it  may  to  unprove  the  sanitary  and  health  condi- 
tions upon  the  New  York  reservations,  and  the  State  Excise 
Department  is  urged  to  enforce  rigidly  the  liquor  laws  so  far  as  it 
has  power  to  do  so.  

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  ALASKAN  NATIVES 
Resolved :  That  in  any  reorganization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Alaska  provision  should  be  made  for  educational  service 
among  the  Alaskan  natives  on  a  plan  at  least  as  generous  and 
effective  as  that  now  in  operation. 

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  A  PHILIPPINE  SERVICE. 

SOCIETY 

Resolved:  That  this  Conference  regards  with  favor  the  move- 
ment to  organize  a  society  for  promoting  public  familiarity  with 
Philippine  affairs. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


Wednesday  Mofiiiiig»  October  IMi,  1910 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Albert  K, 
SiOLEY,  whO|  in  greeting  the  Conference,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OP  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

This  is  the  twenty-eighth  time  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
welcoming  here  a  diistinguished  company  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  people  for  whom  our  government  has  assumed  responsibility. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  pleasure  has  increased  with  each  conference 
and  that  to  no  one  of  tibe  gatherings  have  I  been  able  to  extend  a 
more  hearty  welcome  than  I  now  extend  to  you.  I  feel  sure  much 
good  mil  result  from  our  discussions,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
sacrifices  many  of  you  have  made  in  order  to  meet  with  us  and  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Since  the  first  conference,  twenty-seven  years  ago  Indian  affairs 
have  been  under  discussion  at  each  meeting,  forming  the  sole  topic 
until  about  ten  yesis  ago.  In  that  time  tremendous  advance  had 
been  made.  We  now  see  the  great  problem  nearing  solution,  and 
the  government  pursuing  a  wise  and  definite  Indian  poHcy.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  beUeve  the  Government 
can  be  depended  on  to  pursue  a  thoroughly  wise  and  honorable 
course  in  administering  the  final  details  of  our  official  relations 
with  the  Indian,  important  as  they  are.  But  we  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Hie  Indian 
still  has  a  daim  upon  us.  We  owe  to  him  a  great  duty ,  and  we  will 
not  have  fully  discharged  that  duty,  until  we  have  carefully 
supervised  the  disposition  of  his  great  trust  fimds  and  his  exten- 
sive lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  idleness  on  his  part,  and 
to  encourage  the  industry  and  thrift  that  will  enable  him  to  over- 
come the  intolerance  of  whites  and  enter  our  schools,  our  industries 
and  our  national  life  on  equal  terms  with  his  white  neighbors. 
The  Indian  should  and  will  become  a  true  American  citizen,  a 
worthy  part  of  the  American  people. 
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While  the  Indiaft  question  has  been  nearing  its  solution,  a  new 
problem  has  forced  itself  on  the  American  people,  who  are  but  now 
coming  to  fully  realize  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  to  seven 
and  one-half  millions  of  persons  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
with  environment  and  temperament  wholly  dissimilar  to  our  own. 
The  Philippines  are  ours.  We  are  responsible  for  them;  and 
to  properly  discharge  that  responsibility  means  years  of  work  and 
study.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  study  of  this  great  problem  that  we 
invite  to  this  conference  men  of  experience  and  of  high  character 
who  can  so  discuss  Philippine  questions  as  to  «ilighten  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  and  enlist  their 
interest  in  and  support  of  a  wise  administration  of  the  great  task 
we  have  undertsJcen. 

It  is  inevitable  that  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  and  com- 
plexity there  should  be  divergent  views,  and,  in  arranging  these 
meetings,  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
discussions.  The  only  way  to  arrive  at  truth  is  through  fair 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  a  question.  Whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  acquired  the  Philippines  it  is  now  idle  to  discuss. 
We  did  acquire  them.  But  how  to  administer  them  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  people  is  a  question  that  may  well  call  out  widely 
differing  views.  On  this  and  other  questions,  we  expect  and  wel- 
come free  discussion,  asking  only  that  it  remain  on  a  temperate  and 
dignified  plane. 

In  Porto  Rico,  we  have  a  problem  well  worth  consideration  of 
any  conference.  Like  the  Philippines,  it  has  drawn  out  divergent 
views,  and  has  worthily  attracted  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans.  Many  of  us  think  we  have  been  slow  to  accord  to 
either  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  the  fair  treatment  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  us.  I  hope  our  discussions  may  throw  new 
light  on  both  subjects. 

For  the  past  two  years  our  conferences  have  been  presided  over 
by  a  distinguished  educator,  to  whose  skillful  conduct  of  the  public 
sessions  and  wise  cotmsel  in  committee  work  has  been  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  meetings.  We  are  again  fortunate  in  having 
the  benefit  of  his  large  experience,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasiu^ 
to  present  as  president  of  this  conference,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
(Applause.) 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN,  LL.D. 

Mr,  Smiley,  Ladies  and  GenUemen  of  the  Conference :  I  cannot  ex- 
press adequately  my  sense  of  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  of 
service  which  Mr.  Smiley  has  bestowed  upon  me  now  for  the  third 
time  in  calling  upon  me  to  preside  at  this  Conference.  I  will  not 
try  to  express  it,  other  than  to  say,  Mr.  Smiley,  I  thank  you. 
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There  is  surely  no  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  gives  to  a 
presiding  officer  so  little  of  trouble  and  so  much  of  pleasure  as 
this  Annual  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk.  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  and  with  high  expectation,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do,  to  the 
meetings  that  are  begun  today.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  work 
here  tlmt  we  get  to  the  point  as  quickly  as  possible  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  as  presiding  officer,  that  I  should  be  a  model 
in  this  respect.  Consequently  such  address  as  I  have  to  offer, 
if  you  call  it  an  address,  will  be  very  brief,  and  at  the  earliest 
moment  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  those  who  are 
to,  participate  in  the  regular  program  and  work  of  the  day. 

What  Lake  Mohonk  stands  for  is  the  union  of  good  sense  and 
good-will.  This  is  not  an  official  declaration,  but  it  is  the  thing 
that  has  been  borne  in  upon  those  who  have  come  tmder  the  speU 
of  this  Conference  through  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence. 

Another  thing  for  which  Lake  Mohonk  stands  is  light — clear 
white  simlight,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  stained  glass  intervening. 
So  there  is  here  the  widest  hospitality  to  divergent  views  so  long  as 
they  bring  with  them  a  wealth  of  accurate  and  tmprejudiced  in- 
formation. 

Along  with  enlightenment,  Mohonk  stands  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  enlightened  public  opinion.  Men  and  women  who  agree 
chiefly  in  their  endeavor  after  good  will  among  men  and  their 
search  after  practical  methods  of  achieving  good  will,  here  take 
the  time  to  talk  the  matter  over  qtiietly.  They  smooth  out  their 
differences  and  accentuate  their  agreements.  After  the  manner 
of  some  of  the  old  local  assemblies  in  Russia,  they  regard  no  ques- 
tion as  settled  till  it  is  settled  tmanimously.  Or,  at  the  least, no 
essential  utterance  is  incorporated  in  its  platform  imtil  that  utter- 
ance has  back  of  it  a  substantial  agreement  among  the  many 
minds  here  represented.  Such  agreement  out  on  this  moimtain 
top  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  rdlying  point  for  a  like  agreement 
among  thinking  men  and  women  tlux>ughout  the  land. 

Finally,  Lake  Mohonk  stands  for  the  widest  view  of  the  common 
interests  of  mankind.  The  spring  conference  convened  here  deals 
with  the  organization  of  working  relations  among  the  codrdinate 
nations  of  men.  The  fall  conference,  which  has  now  come  togeth- 
er again,  deals  with  the  relations  of  the  most  advanced  peoples 
with  the  more  backward  peoples.  That  relation  is  viewed  some- 
what in  this  wise:  that  the  favored  among  men  may  not  say  to 
their  brothers  in  the  shadow.  We  have  need  of  you  to  do  otu*  work 
and  make  us  more  rich  and  great ;  but  rather,  You  have  need  of  us 
that  you  may  learn  how  to  share  in  the  best  things  of  our  common 
life.  So,  in  its  dealing  with  the  problems  of  dependent  peoples, 
the  good-will  of  Lake  Mohonk  does  not  forget  to  regard  them  as 
on  their  way  to  ultimate  self-government;  while  the  good  sense 
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of  Lake  Mohonk  seeks  all  of  the  time  for  such  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion as  insight  and  experience  would  show  to  be  practicable, 
promistng  and  in  the  strongest  sense,  humane.    (Applause.) 

M&.  Smiley:  I  will  read  the  list  of  officers  that  have  been 
selected  for  this  Conference  and  will  say  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  both  the  autumn  and  spring  Confer- 
ences, finds  that  the  work  is  too  much  for  one  man;  so  Mr.  Phillips 
is  now  Secretary  only  of  the  Arbitration  Conference  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Hasldns  for  the  first  time  has  been  made  tJie  Secretary 
of  this  Conference. 

(For  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Conunittees,  see  page  2.) 

Mr.  E.  M.  WiSTAR,  the  Treasurer,  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  publication  fund.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
the  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  the  Conference  voted, 
that  following  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  New 
York  Indians,  a  half  hour  should  be  allowed  for  discussion  based 
on  iMt  report,  speeches  being  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

The  Chairman:  I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  first  regular  address  of  the  Conference,  which  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  first  Indian  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Mr.  Henry  Roe 
Cloud,  of  the  Class  of  1910,  now  residing  in  Winnebago,  Nebraska. 

THE  INDIAN'S  RELATION  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  HENRY  ROE  CLOUD 

I  rejoice  today  because  the  Indian  is  getting  back  again  to  a 
face^to-face  struggle  with  nature.  Among  the  memories  of  my 
own  childhood,  one  of  the  most  vivid  is  the  ring  of  the  axe  and  the 
crash  of  the  great  forest  trees  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  wood- 
chopper.  When  the  woodchopping  season  was  over,  he  went 
with  his  family,  or  with  his  clan,  somewhere  to  gather  broom- 
corn  or  sugar-cane.  He  had  to  make  a  living  and  he  set  himself 
to  do  it.  In  those  days  the  shiftless  and  lazy  Indian  was  not  known. 
I  would  be  prouder  today  if  I  could  introduce  to  you  a  typical 
Indian  of  those  days  than  a  typical  Indian  of  today. 

But  I  say  that  the  Indian  is  returning  again  to  a  face-to-face 
struggle  with  nature.  The  government  first  recognized  us  as 
individuals  in  the  Dawes  Act.  After  individualizing  the  Indian 
it  scrutinized  the  capacity,  the  ability  of  the  Indian,  his  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  dtizenship,  more  closely  in  the  Burke  Act.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  now  is  to  plant  the  Indian  squarely  on  the 
soil.  Evidently  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  remem- 
bering that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  all  things  that  he  was  capable 
of  before  the  ration  system  came  into  vogue.  He  is  still  a  good 
mechanic,  a  good  carpenter  and  a  good  huntsman. 
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The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  put  the  Indian  on  his  own 
allotment  and  to  sell  his  surplus  lands,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  inherited  lands  build  him  barns,  fences  and  every  necessary 
farm  implement.  They  are  also  trjdng  to  improve  the  personnel 
of  the  superintendents  all  over  the  reservations.  I  can  only  tell 
you  of  one  such  superintendent  today — ^a  man  with  whom  I  am 
most  intimately  associated,  Albert  H.  Kneal,  of  Winnebago,  Nebr. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  has  more  enemies  today  for  the  sheer 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  righteousness;  I  know  of  no  man 
whose  Ufe  is  more  in  jeopardy  because  he  is  undertaking  to  lift  the 
Indian  race.  When  he  came  to  Winnebago  Reservation  thirty 
months  ago,  every  hour  of  the  whole  night  he  could  hear  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  drunken  Indians  on  the  road  in  front  of  his 
house.  He  had  to  get  the  more  sober  Indians  out  of  the  crowded 
jail  to  have  room  for  those  who  were  dead  drunk;  and  tihe  Bur- 
Ungton  Railroad  from  Sioux  City  had  to  have  a  "booze  car"  on 
every  passenger  train  for  this  very  purpose.  Today  the  Indians 
have  ceased  to  be  a  drunken  people.  To  see  a  drunken  Indian 
in  the  little  town  of  Winnebago  today  is  a  surprise.  I,  for  one, 
have  only  words  of  praise  for  those  men  in  the  Indian  service  who 
are  bringing  about  these  results. 

Now  we  should  not  stop  here.  I  have  a  few  suggestions  to 
make  which  seem  to  me  in  the  line  of  advance.  The  Indian  is 
today  degraded  and  demoralized  and  lawless,  largely  because  he 
is  not  paying  any  taxes  in  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  Why  not 
put  a  tax  on  his  inherited  lands?  He  uses  the  public  highways 
without  helping  to  open  them,  he  uses  the  bridges  and  enjoys  the 
public  schools,  but  he  does  not  pay  any  taxes  for  the  support  of 
these  public  utilities.  For  that  reason  a  white  man  will  not  prose- 
cute an  Indian  when  he  commits  a  crime  because  the  Indian  had 
no  money  and  has  contributed  no  money  for  such  prosecution;  so 
they  let  him  live  in  lawlessness  today — ^they  let  him  disregard 
the  marriage  relations  and  as  a  result  he  is  now  where  he  is— a 
demoralized  Indian — ^largely  because  of  the  neglect  of  his  white 
neighbors.  Why  not  tax  his  inherited  land  and  let  him  con- 
tribute something  to  the  support  of  the  cotmty  in  which  he 
lives? 

The  government  today  protects  the  restricted  lands,  that  is, 
prevents  a  grafter  from  getting  a  mortgage  on  restricted  lands. 
Why  not  also  protect  the  growing  crop  on  that  restricted  land  and 
save  the  Indian  from  the  chattel  mortgages  which  he  is  every  year 
making  to  the  grafters  arotmd  there?  An  Indian  raises  a  good 
crop  and.  a  grafter  comes  around  and  says,  "Would  you  like  to 
have  some  money?  Will  you  mortgage  your  crops  to  me?"  And 
the  Indian  wants  the  money  and  mortgages  his  growing  crops, 
and  when  the  fall  comes,  when  his  harvest  is  mature,  that  Indian 
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has  only  money  enough  to  pay  off  that  mortgage  and  he  is  worse 
off  than  the  Indian  who  has  idled  away  his  summer. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  education.  It  was  my  plea- 
sure only  a  day  or  two  ago  to  meet  a  yoimg  lad  of  fifteen  years  in 
New  York  State.  As  I  looked  at  the  young  boy  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  pride;  there  was  intelligence  and  independence  in  his  face. 
He  seemed  to  appreciate  what  law  meant.  I  found  that  little 
fellow  was  the  chief  of  police  in  the  George  Jtmior  Republic. 
Why  not  institute  some  such  a  republic  among  the  Indian  people? 
When  the  bases  of  education  are  shifting  at  the  present  time,  why 
not  start  some  such  an  institution  among  the  Indian  people, 
without  the  stigma  of  a  reformatory  school,  for  the  good  Indians 
that  are  among  them  and  train  them  to  appreciate  law  and  make 
them  intelligent,  independent  individuals?  That  is  what  we  are 
striving  for  in  this  Conference  and  it  seems  to  me  directly  in  the 
line  of  our  progr^. 

These  are  outside  forces  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indian,  but 
what  I  am  most  concerned  with  today  is  the  salvation  which  shall 
come  to  the  Indian  from  the  inside.  The  Indian  must  be  saved 
from  himself.  I  want  to  speak  of  the  great  opportimity  of  the 
diurch  to  save  the  Indian  from  the  inside.  I  would  not  be  true 
to  my  deepest  convictions  if  I  did  not  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this 
side  of  the  question.  Some  years  ago,  a  lone  missionary  came  to 
me  on  a  dark  night.  He  presented  to  me  that  night  the  friend- 
sbip  of  the  strong  Son  of  God.  He  asked  my  allegiance  to  Him. 
:  That  night  I  rose  and  followed  him  and  that  motive  has  sustained 
me  all  through  the  Christian  institutions,  in  which  I  have  studied 
first  at  Santee,  then  at  Northfield  and  at  Yale.  (Applause.) 
The  church  has  this  grand  opportunity  of  controlling  the  motives 
of  the  Indian.  The  church  is  preeminently  able  to  guide  and 
steer  the  Indian  in  the  ways  of  citizenship,  of  self-respect  and 
character.  And  now  is  the  greatest  opportunity.  When  school 
after  school  is  being  closed  and  the  non-reservation  schools  are 
being  overcrowded  and  congested,  the  Christian  church  should 
come  in  and  get  at  these  Indian  people.  Go  to  the  reservations 
where  there  are  now  Indians  running  around  like  cotton- 
tails in  the  bushes.  Those  of  you  who  have  missionary  institu- 
tions, strengthen  them.  The  Indian  believes  in  the  Great  Spirit. 
Show  him  how  to  adapt  that  belief  to  modem  life  and  conditions. 
The  Indian  is  now  coming  with  wide  strides  toward  you  who  have 
shown  kind  ministrations  and  to  you  missionaries  who  have 
shown  such  solicitation  for  his  soul — ^he  comes  toward  you  with  his 
blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulders — ^he  kneels  to  you  as  he  has 
knelt  to  no  man,  no  race  hitherto — he  kneels  to  you  and  he  puts 
in  your  hands  a  sacred  trust — ^what  will  you  do  now  \i4th  that 
sacred  trust  which  is  in  your  keeping?    (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Matthew  K.  Sniffen, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association.  ' 

THE  NEED  OP  PROTECTING  THE  INDIANS' 
INTERESTS 

ADDRESS  OF  1£R.  MATTHEW  K.   SNIFFEN 

A  feeling  has  grown  up  in  some  quarters  that  so  far  as  the 
Indian  is  concerned,  "all  is  well/'  and  as  th^re  is  very  little  need 
to  give  much  concern  to  his  rights  or  wrongs,  we  can  safely  transfer 
our  interests  to  some  other  channel  of  activity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  true ;  the  Indian  never  needed 
help  more  than  he  does  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  this  might 
be  said  to  be  the  most  critical  period  in  his  existence;  it  is  the 
breathing  time  to  get  the  Indians  ready  to  fall  in  and  take  their 
part  in  this  onward  march, — ^to  make  their  fight  for  existence  on 
something  like  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficidt  to  keep  the  Indian  isolated,  as  pressure  for 
land  becraies  g^-eater,  and  the  West  more  thickly  poptilated. 

The  Indian  is  beset  with  danger  on  all  sides,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  is  from  Congress.  In  one  of  our  reports  it  was  stated 
that  "what  scheming  men  once  accomplished  by  force  is  now  at- 
tempted imder  cover  of  law."  At  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
our  association  was  instrumental  in  defeating  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  would  have  seriously  jeopardized  the  rights  of  some 
Menominee  and  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin.  Certain 
valuable  timber  lands  on  their  reservations,  which  it  is  believed 
unquestionably  belong  to  these  Indians,  were  claimed  by  a  lumber 
company,  and  the  matter  was  taken  into  courts  for  adjudication. 
As  slU  the  decisions  rendered  in  similar  cases  are  favorable  to  the 
Indian  contention,  it  is  thought  that  the  Itunber  company 
feared  the  result.  However  that  may  be,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  that  would  take  these  cases  out 
of  the  courts  (where  they  belong)  and  have  them  settled  by  a 
commission,  the  appointment  of  which  could  be  dictated  by  politi- 
cal influences.  An  attorney  who  had  been  employed  to  represent 
the  interests  of  these  Indians  at  Washington,  agreed  to  this  on 
their  behalf,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  When  the 
Indians  were  informed  of  his  action  and  what  it  meant,  he  was 
promptly  dismissed  from  the  case;  and  they  appealed  to  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  for  aid.  Our  Washington  agent,  Mr. 
Brosius,  was  at  once  sent  to  their  reservation  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary data.  The  Indian  Office  had  approved  the  measure,  and  it 
had  already  passed  the  Senate;  but  when  Mr.  Brosius  presented 
the  facts  to  Commissioner  Valentine  the  latter  promptly  recalled 
his  approval  of  the  bill,  and  it  failed  to  become  a  law.    Since  then 
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the  Indians  have  retained  able  counsel  to  represent  them,  and  the 
matter  will  be  settled  by  the  courts — ^as  it  should  be.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  this  timber  land  in  dispute  is  at  least  $1,500,000. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  these  Indians  will  be  safer  intihe 
courts  than  they  would  be  with  Congress. 

There  is  another  case  that  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us,  with  which  the  association  was  actively  concerned, 
of  an  attempt,  "laider  cover  of  the  law,"-  to  perpetrate  a  gross 
outrage  upon  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, — an  attempt  that 
failed,  thanks  to  the  bold  and  vigorous  stand  of  Senator  Gore, 
although  it  was  nearly  successful.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  of  J.  F. 
McMurray  to  secure  approval  from  Congress  of  his  alleged 
contracts  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  by  which  he 
would  be  authorized  to  collect  ten  per  cent  of  aU  moneys  reaUzed 
in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  from  whatever  source. 
These  Indians  have  an  undivided  tribal  asset  that  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  at  least  $30,000,000  (and  possibly  $60,000,000),  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  its  ownership,  nor  any  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  evade  a  recognized  obligation;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
converting  this  vast  estate  into  <ish,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
owners  thereof.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  service  of  additional 
legal  talent  to  assist  the  Government  in  this  coxmection,  since  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  already  represented  by  able  at- 
torneys. However,  Mr.  McMurray  tried  to  foist  himself  upon 
these  Indians  as  their  attorney,  and  for  this  "sacrifice"  he  was 
^viUing  to  accept  a  fee  that  would  have  amounted  to  at  least 
$3,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  need  for  his  professional  services,  or,  indeed,  anything 
that  he  cotdd  do  in  that  capacity.  To  validate  these  so-called 
contracts,  executive  or  congressional  action  was  required.  Since 
approval  had  been  refused  by  former  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Garfield,  likewise  Secretary  Ballinger  and  President 
Taft,  Mr.  McMurray's  only  hope  was  in  Congressional  action. 
That  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  validating  legislation 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  clause  was  slipped  through  one 
House  on  a  general  bill,  and  was  only  defeated  finally  when 
Senator  Gore  made  his  declaration  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  scheme.  Just  what  will 
be  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  ordered  by  both  branches 
of  Congress,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  it 
will  forever  put  an  end  to  any  favorable  consideration  bdng  given 
to  McMurray's  claims. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  McMurray  came  to 
Philadelphia,  "to  call  off  the  opposition  from  that  quarter,"  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  ovu"  president  of  the  equity  of 
his  claims.    As  he  was  leaving  he  remarked  to  Dr.  Grammer: 
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**I  did  not  know  you  were  a  clergyman,  or  I  would  not  have 
come." 

The  Indian  problem,  as  I  think  we  all  agree,  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  proper  administration.  That  being  the  case, 
let  us  glance  at  the  instrument  we  call  the  Indian  Service.  Last 
year  Commisaoner  Valentine  very  frankly  pointed  out  its  defects 
to  this  Conference  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  take  note  of  what  he  called  attention  to  and 
so  make  their  will  felt  in  Congress  that  the  remedy  desired  might 
be  sjecured.  As  that  response,  judging  from  present  conditions, 
was  rather  feeble,  I  want  to  refer  to  some  of  the  defects  that  we 
have  observed  from  fairly  dose  contact  with  the  operations  of 
that  machine,  in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Conference, 
individually,  will  more  heartily  support  the  Commissioner  in  any 
commendable  endeavor  to  improve  conditions. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  ccmference  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  politics  was  the  curse  of  the  Indian  Service.  It  was  hoped 
that  with  the  extension  of  the  dvil  service  rules,  that  canker  would 
be  eliminated.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  politics, 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  as  much  in  evidence  as  it  ever  was, 
carrying  with  it  the  same  blighting  effects.  Some  of  the  abuses 
that  were  going  on  in  those  da3^  still  continue,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them.  While  there  are  hundreds 
of  good  men  and  women  in  the  Service  who  have  given,  and  are 
giving,  thdr  best  consdentious  effort  to  the  work,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  there  is  not 
that  high  standard  of  effidency  and  honesty  in  the  service  that 
there  ought  to  be.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  United  States  Senator 
facetiously  declared  that  the  trouble  with  the  Indian  management 
was  that  the  good  agents  were  not  smart  and  the  smart  agents 
were  not  good.  The  personnd  of  the  service  should  be  raised  to 
the  highest  standard  attainable.  This  will  never  be  realized  until 
the  administrative  officer  hews  dose  to  the  line.  If  a  superintend- 
ent, or  any  other  employee  in  the  service,  is  guilty  of  maladminis- 
tration; if  he  has  plundered  Indians  under  his  care,  or  permitted 
it  to  be  done — ^which  is  just  as  bad — ^he  should  be  made  an  example 
of,  ratiher  than  be  pemoitted  to  go  scot  free  and  also  take  his 
booty,  tmder  cover  of  a  resignation.  The  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  an  unfaithful  servant,  espedally  if  he  has  strong  political 
baddng,  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  afford  him  an 
opporttmity  to  resign,  instead  of  publidy  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missing him  the  way  he  came  in — ^through  the  front  door.  This 
"bade  door  poKcy"  is  unjust  to  the  many  honest  and  effident 
employees  in  the  service.  It  is  virtually  an  invitation  to  others 
sirmlarly  situated  to  "take  a  chance"  in  the  hope  that  they,  too, 
wl^n  discovered,  will  be  allowed  to  resign  and  "depart  in  peace." 
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It  takes  courage'  to  condemn,  but  if  an  executive  officer  will 
follow  such  a  bold  and  vigorous  course  in  dealing  with  these  un- 
faithful and  unworthy  public  servants,  it  will  put  new  life  in  the 
service.  Some  executive  officers  have  shown  an  extremely  tender 
solicitude  for  the  future  welfare  of  those  who  have  been  found 
wanting,  and  hesitate  to  take  simmiary  action  on  the  theory  that 
*'once  in  the  service,  always  in  the  service — or  eligible  to  return 
to  it,"  and  so  have  been  very  willing  that  offenders  should  resign. 
When  a  man  enters  the  classified  service,  he  knows  that  his. 
retention  depends  upon  good  behavior,  and  if  he  proves  himself 
unfaithful  in  one  department,  he  ought  to  be  forever  debarred 
from  any  future  employment  imder  the  government.  It  is  his 
concern  and  not  that  of  the  executive  officer. 

The  association,  in  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  existence  has  seen 
so  many  instances  of  this  "back  door  method"  of  dealing  with  offend- 
ers and  has  repeatedly  protested  against  such  a  policy.  If  the 
offender  has  violated  criminal  statutes,  he  should  not  only  be 
dismissed,  but  promptly  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
Why  not?    Mere  transfer  is  not  sufficient. 

Commissioner  Valentine  has  frankly  admitted  the  defects  of  the 
agency  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  work,  stating  that  it  was  "weak 
in  the  head,  weak-eyed  and  hard  of  hearing."  His  position,  at 
best,  is  a  very  trying  one,  and  it  is  likely  few  of  us  fully  realize 
with  what  he  has  to  contend.  It  requires  nerve  and  courage  for 
him  to  resist  the  importunities  of  political  personages  who  come 
to  him  on  behalf  of  their  constituents — ^but  not  sdwajrs  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

For  information  about  field  matters,  the  Commissioner  has  to 
depend  on  his  inspection  force — ^which  too  often  has  pxoved  very 
unreliable.  The  many  abuses  that  come  to  the  surface  are  turned 
over  to  the  inspectors  for  investigation.  These  same  officials  are 
supposed  to  visit  the  points  where  abuses  occur,  but  would  those 
conditions  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  or  devieloped,  if 
the  inspectors  really  inspected?  Have  they  been  more  loyal  to 
political  influences  than  they  have  to  the  Commissioner? 

The  Commissioner  ought  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  inspection 
department  a  corps  of  high-grade  men  that  would  correspond  to  the 
secret  service  force  of  the  Treastiry  Department,  who  could  quietly 
drop  in  unawares  on  the  various  reservations  and  remain  there 
long  enough  to  discover  wrongdoing,  if  it  existed.  This  would 
also  have  a  very  stimulating  effect  on  the  service.  The  branch 
of  the  department  under  W.  E.  Johnson  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  the  reservation,  is  a  dear  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  done  when  ably  handled — as  that  commendable  work 
certainly  has  been. 

There  is  a  feeling,  now  almost  universal,  in  the  Indian  service 
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that  even  though  an  employee  actually  sees  wrongdoing  going  on 
under  his  own  eyes,  it  is  better  policy  for  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it  than  to  report  the  matter  to  the  authorities.  He  would  be  apt 
to  reason  from  the  experience  of  others:  "Blank  made  serious 
charges  against  his  immediate  superior,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  Office  seemed  more  concerned  about  his  'disloyalty'  than  the 
truth  of  his  statements,  and  he  lost  his  position.  I  don't  want 
to  be  fired,  or  disciplined  by  an  expensive  transfer,  so  I  will  keep 
quiet."  If  "disloyalty"  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate 
employee  appears  to  be  a  more  serious  offence  than  maladminis- 
tration of  a  superintendent,  and  if  the  employee  jealous  of  the  good 
name  of  the  Government  Service  who  seeks  to  expose  wrongdoing 
and  have  the  proper  remedy  applied,  is  the  one  who  is  made  to 
suffer,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cankerous  disease  is  spreading, 
nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Service  is  afflicted  with  astigmatism 
and  deafness.  This  condition  did  not  come  up  in  a  day,  but  has 
been  developed  by  circumstances.  Any  employee  in  the  Service 
ought  to  fed  that  it  is  his  duty  to  report  any  real  wrongs  direct 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  that  to  transmit  such 
charges  directly  instead  of  through  the  superintendent  (especially 
if  the  latter  is  involved),  would  not  be  an  evidence  of  "disloyalty" 
and  that  he  would  be  given  a  full  and  fair  opportimity  to  prove 
his  case  before  the  proper  official. 

I  know  the  Commissioner  has  stated  that  he  desires  information 
from  whatever  source  available,  but  many  in  the  field  do  not  imder- 
stand  that  this  includes  them;  they  think  it  only  applies  to  those 
who  hold  no  official  positions.  It  may  take  some  further  assurance 
to  impress  this  idea  upon  the  employees  in  the  field,  but  the  results 
ought  to  make  the  effort  worth  while. 

One  year  ago  today  I  was  on  my  way  to  Montana,  in  response 
to  an  official  invitation  to  be  present  as  the  representative  of  the 
Indians,  at  an  investigation  to  be  made  into  charges  of  abuse  on 
the  Crow  reservation,  based  on  statements  made  to  me  by  those 
Indians. 

This  reservation  has  been  for  years  controlled  by  a  small  ring 
of  men,  who  boasted  of  strong  political  backing,  and  they  used  it 
for  their  private  gain  at  the  expense  of  those  Indians.  For  three 
years  we  had  sought  to  have  a  real  investigation  made  at  that  point 
by  the  officials,  but  instead  of  receiving  any  encouragement  otir 
efforts  were  blocked.  When  Commissioner  Valentine  assumed 
office,  he  promptly  afforded  our  association  every  courtesy  and 
facility  that  ,was  required  to  go  tuimolested  over  that  reservation. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  details,  but  the  complaints  were 
that  the  administration  of  the  superintendent  of  that  reservation 
had  been  marked  by — ^Favoritism  to  a  few  Indians  at  the  expense 
of  the  majority;   Intimidation;   Immorality;   Failure  to  protect 
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the  rights  of  the  Indians;  Lack  of  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
failure  to  give  them  proper  encouragement;  Undue  favoritism 
to  Bair  and  Heinrich  in  regard  to  their  grazing  leases  or  permits; 
Juggling  with  dead  allotments  for  the  benefit  of  speculators;  in 
short,  that  the  reservation  had  been  managed  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  Indians,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  men. 

The  chief  inspector  of  the  Indian  Office  conducted  the  investi- 
gation, during  October  and  November,  1909,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  Crow  Indians  was  in  decided  contrast  to  their  experience  with 
a  former  official  two  years  previous,  when,  without  provocation 
their  main  witness  was  brutally  cursed  and  ordered  from  the  tent. 
On  this  latter  occasion  the  Indians  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  encouraged  to  tell  their  grievances  in  their  own  way. 

When  the  inspector's  report  was  submitted,  howevo*,  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  ''confession  and  avoidance."  He  made  it  plain, 
certainly  in  a  number  of  respects,  what  some  of  the  conditions  were, 
but  he  avoided  placing  the  responsibility  where  it  belonged — upon 
the  tJien  superintendent.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  this  super- 
intendent Imowingly  and  wilfully  permitted  the  violation  of  a 
United  States  statute  by  the  man  he  regarded  as  his  real  superior, 
who  was  not  an  official  of  the  Government,  and  that  provisions  of 
the  grazing  permits  had  not  been  respected.  In  spite  of  this  and 
more,  however,  the  inspector  recommended  that  the  superintend- 
ent be  ''assured  of  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  Office  in  his 
integrity,  business  ability  and  moral  character.''  A  few  months 
later  the  superintendent  "resigned"  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
banking  business.  The  chief  derk  at  the  agency,  against  whom, 
so  many  complaints  had  been  made,  and  who  was  clearly  shown 
to  be  unfit,  was  "let  down  easy"  with  a  reprimand  and  offer  of  a 
transfer  elsewhere  in  the  service.  He  declined  to  accept  this  and 
resigned  from  the  service,  although  he  should  have  been  summarily 
dismissed. 

WhUe-wash  is  dean  looking  when  first  applied,  but  its  quaUtaes 
are  not  lasting.  ^  A  little  scratching,  or  a  few  rubs,  quickly  reveals 
tibe  black  spots  it  was  intended  to  hide,  and  soon  there  is  need  for 
another  coat. 

Our  Washington  agent,  Mr.  Brosius,  is  now  on  a  reservation 
where  an  inspector  recently  made  an  "investigation"  and  applied 
the  "brush,"  but  the  application  was  not  thick  enough  and  the 
ugly  spots  soon  made  their  reappearance.  In  this  particular 
Icxsality,  there  seems  to  have  arisen  flagrant  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment  of  the  regulation  requiring  that  a  certificate  of  competency 
be  given  a  competent  and  capable  Indian  before  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  have  full  control  of  his  surplus  land.  At  this  point  each 
Indian  has  495  acres  of  "surplus  land"  over  which  he  may  have 
full  control  after  the  certificate  of  competency  is  granted. 
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The  Indian  OflSce  properly  requires  a  report  from  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  merits  of  each  case  where  an  application  is  made 
for  this  certificate  of  competency.  The  regulations  are  carefully 
drawn  and  designed  to  protect  the  weak  and  ignorant  Indians, 
but  according  to  sworn  evidence  th^t  has  been  secured,  the  good 
intent  of  the  Indian  Office  has  been  shamefully  violated  and  nullified 
by  this  superintendent.  Indians  who  were  notoriously  imfit  and 
incompetent,  most  of  them  common  drunkards,  have  been  certified 
to  by  the  superintendent  as  being  suitable  subjects  for  having  full 
control  of  this  surplus  land.  Under  the  regulations,  thirty  days 
must  elapse  after  liie  certificate  of  competency  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  it  is  effective.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  one  case,  which  is  believed  to  be  typical,  a  friend  of  the  super- 
intendent who  had  Isecured  advance  information,  induced  an 
Indian  whose  land  he  wanted,  to  take  a  trip  with  him.  During 
this  trip  the  Indian  was  kept  continually  tmder  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  on  the  day  when  his  competency  certificate  was  valid, 
while  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  he  was  induced  to  ''sign  a  paper" 
which  pxx)ved  to  be  a  deed  convejring  his  land  to  this  grafter  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  actual  value.  This  Indian's  intemperate 
habits  were  notorious,  and  if  the  superintendent  did  not  know  it,  a 
very  casual  inquiry  would  have  revealed  the  fact.  The  informa- 
tion wejhave  thus  far  secured  on  this  and  other  points,  indicates 
that  the  superintendent  is  either  grossly  incompetent  or  dis- 
honest— and  may  be  both.  An  inspector  has  been  sent  to  that 
reservation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  wiU  make  a  real  investigation. 
What  causes  some  concern,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  official 
who  applied  the  whitewash  brush  so  recently  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  agency  with  the  second  inspector.  We  hope  this 
has  no  special  significance. 

I  dte  this  case  to  show  how  there  can  be  collusion  between  a 
superintendent  and  a  "grafter"  where  the  latter  desires  to  get  an 
Indian's  land.  The  Indian  Office  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon 
*'the  man  on  the  ground"  for  information  upon  which  to  act  in 
such  matters.  Under  the  law,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for 
a  "grafter"  with  the  connivance  of  a  superintendent,  to  secure 
possession  of  almost  any  allotment  of  an  adult,  if  the  latter  can  be 
induced  to  sign  an  application  for  a  fee-simple  patent.  The  In- 
dian may  be  dissolute  and  absolutely  incompetent,  to  whom  the 
Commissioner  would  most  emphatically  refuse  such  a  privilege  if 
he  laiew  the  facts,  but  the  Office  is  practically  at  the  mercy,  in 
such  cases,  of  "the  man  on  the  ground."    (Applause.) 

The  Craikican:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  asthe  next 
speaker  the  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  PRANas 
E.  Lextpp. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

As  I  had  requested  that  no  announcement  be  made  of  an  address, 
but  said  that  I  was  willing  to  take  part  in  a  discussion,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  text  to  the  statements  of  the  various  persons  who  have 
preceded  me. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  speech  of  our  young  Indian  friend, 
Mr.  Cloud,  not  simply  because  he  was  an  educated  Indian  and 
showed  the  effects  of  his  education  in  the  scholastic  way  here,  but 
because  he  took  hold  of  the  question  of  dealing  with  his  race  in  so 
sensible  a  manner.  All  of  us  who  have  come  into  dose  contact 
with  the  Indians  for  many  years,  know  that  one  of  the  things 
which  they  dread  most  strongly  is  taxation.  I  never  met  but 
one  Indian  who  said  that  he  wished  to  be  taxed.  He  told  me  that 
whenever  he  went  to  market  with  his  produce  and  met  a  white  man 
on  the  road,  the  white  man  filled  the  entire  middle  of  the  road  and 
compelled  him  to  drive  up  on  the  embankment  in  order  to  pass. 
"That,"  said  he,  "is  because  I  pay  no  taxes.  I  want  my  half  of 
the  roadl"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Cloud  will  get  his 
half  of  the  road,  and  hold  it;  and  I  want  to  see  him  do  so.  He  has 
recognized  the  fact,  which  so  many  of  his  race  do  not,  that,  with 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  general  amalgamation  with  the 
body  politic,  there  come  aJso  responsibilities;  that  we  never  get 
something  for  nothing;  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  that  recogni- 
tion of  otir  manhood  and  property  rights  which  every  American 
demands,  we  must  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  payment  takes  the 
form  of  taxes;  and  to  find  an  educated  Indian  taking  his  stand 
before  this  Conference  with  the  suggestion  that  the  inherited  lands 
of  his  people  should  be  taxed,  is  one  of  the  best  notes  of  progress 
we  have  heard  since  my  first  visit  to  Mohonk.     (Applause.) 

I  was  glad  also  to  hear  Mr.  Cloud  emphasize  a  fact  which  it  is 
hard  to  bringwhite  people  in  the  west  to  imderstand.  You  would 
think  that  their  familiarity  with  Indians  would  enable  them  to  have 
discovered,  without  having  it  hammered  into  them,  that  the  Indian 
is  not  lazy  by  instinct.  Qq  the  contrary,  his  long  struggle  through 
so  many  generations  with  the  adverse,  forces  of  nature  show  that 
he  is  a  man  of  resolution,  of  grit,  of  steady  stick-at-itiveness;  and 
all  he  needs  is  that  you  give  those  traits  a  channel  to  work  in. 
The  fact  that  we  are  now  putting  Indians  so  generally  upon  their 
own  resources  and  requiring  them  to  make  a  living  for  themselves, 
without  being  lifted  over  every  stone  and  carried  across  every 
stream  on  the  Government's  back,  is  the  greatest  possible  thing 
for  them,  hard  as  it  may  appear  in  many  instances.  If  we  were  to 
consider  merely  individual  cases,  and  note  the  way  that  some  poor 
fellows  have  to  fight  with  poverty  and  all  sorts  of  untoward  con- 
ditions while  they  are  going  through  this  trying  period,  we  should 
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give  up  hope  entirely.  Bat  the  point  is  that  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider them  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  race ;  we  have  got  to  do  that 
which  is  best  for  the  largest  number. 

I  was  pleased,  further,  to  hear  Mr.  Cloud  testify  to  the  fact  that 
on  his  reseirvation — ^which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  drink  evil — conditions  have 
changed  so  greatly  for  the  better  that  now  a  drunken  Indian  is  a 
rare  sight.  I  remember  a  conference  I  held  with  these  Indians  a 
few  years  ago,  where  I  gave  them  a  sharp  talk  on  the  subject  of 
their  drinking.  They  were  telling  me  all  sorts  of  pitiful  stories 
about  how  the  white  men  were  taking  away  their  property,  and  I 
said:  "You  simply  give  it  to  the  white  man,  because  you  are  in  a 
state  half  the  time  where  anybody  can  take  advantage  of  you. 
Now,  this  must  stop!  If  you  are  going  to  make  any  advance  at 
all,  you  have  got  to  make  it  first  by  throwing  the  bottle  away." 
After  I  had  paused  to  allow  my  admonition  to  sink  in  a  little,  an 
aged  Indian  arose  and  said:  "What  the  Commissioner  says  is 
right.  I  am  with  him.  What  we  need  is  to  stop  this  Uquor 
business.  It  is  all  wrong;  it  is  the  worse  evil  ever  put  upon  us  by 
the  white  man — ^very  much  worse  than  stealing  our  lands  or  our 
money.'*  He  went  on  for  some  little  time  in  the  same  strain. 
Two  days  later  I  was  driving  over  to  Sioux  City  to  take  my  train, 
when  presently  I  heard  a  roaring  noise  in  front  of  me,  and  along 
came  a  wagon  full  of  Indians.  There  must  have  been  eight  In- 
dians piled  into  it  in  all  stages  of  intoxication,  some  lying  in  the 
bottom,  others  lying  across  them;  and  in  front,  driving  the  horse, 
hardly  holding  the  reins  but  la3ang  on  the  whip,  and  the  horse 
going  zigzag  up  the  road  to  the  peril  of  everyone  coming  in  the 
other  direction,  was  my  aged  friend  who  was  so  resolved  to  help  the 
commissioner  kill  the  drink  evil!  His  one  conception  of  destroy- 
ing the  tempter  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
himself. 

I  was  interested  in  what  Mr.  Sniffen  had  to  say  about  a  secret 
service  for  the  Indian  Office.  There  is,  of  course,  a  decided  necessi- 
ty for  the  use  of  detective  methods  in  many  cases  in  order  to  get 
hold  of  offenders.  But  there  is  also  a  strong  adverse  sentiment 
in  Congress  on  that  score;  in  fact,  the  one  real  objection  I  have 
heard  advanced  there  to  the  anti-liquor  work  which  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  doing,  was  that  it  involved  detective  methods,  which 
were  repugnant  to  some  of  the  members.  Nevertheless,  ever>' 
commissioner,  I  fancy,  has  to  use  detective  methods  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  resort  to.  We  do  not  like 
to  hunt  secretly,  right  imder  a  man's  nose,  for  the  material  with 
which  to  prosecute  him;  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

Often  the  most  eflSdent  aid  in  this  line  that  I  received  while 
commissioner,  was  from  persons  who  were  outside  the  Govern- 
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ment  Service.  They  felt  no  impulse  in  the  world  except  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  and  they  simply  devoted  themsdves  to  the 
digging-out  process.  One  case  I  have  in  mind,  where  a  lady 
visited  a  reservation  and  remained  some  weeks  without  anybody's 
knowing  what  she  was  there  for,  or  suspecting  that  she  was  in 
touch  with  the  Government.  She  bxx)ught  me  bade  a  large  quantity 
of  material.  Though  we  were  able  to  use  it  only  by  degrees,  it 
was  a  great  hdp  in  dealing  up  matters  on  that  reservation,  which, 
though  far  from  ideal,  are  now  in  a  vastly  better  condition  than 
before  she  went  there. 

Also  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sniffen  call  upon  the  Conference 
for  popular  support  of  the  Commissioner.  I  am  deeply  interested, 
quite  apart  from  its  public  features,  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's administration.  We  were  thrown  together  in  confidential 
relations  for  so  many  years  that  I  watch  his  course  with  the 
greatest  possible  concern  and  am  delighted  at  every  practical 
success  that  he  midces.  But  the  best  a  Commissioner  canjjdo  will 
be  of  little  avail  unless  he  has  plenty  of  support  from  the  good 
people  of  the  country.  When  they  find  fault  with  simple  differ- 
ences of  judgment  on  his  part,  they  open  the  way  for  trouble, 
because  that  gives  encouragement  to  a  lot  of  the  enemy  who  have 
no  object  in  the  world  except  to  make  mischief,  and  whose  interest 
is  centered  in  some  axe  which  they  are  going  to  grind. 

Then,  too,  you  have  to  consider,  in  all  cases,  what  difficulties 
and  handicaps  a  commissioner  labors  under.  In  one  case,  for 
example,  which  Mr.  Sniffen  referred  to  this  morning,  I  was  placed 
in  a  very  peculiar  situation.  The  first  person  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  charges  in  that  instance  was  a  woman,  who  visited 
my  office  with  a  letter  of  introduction.  She  told  me  a  number  of 
interesting  stories  about  matters  on  the  reservation.  I  questioned 
her,  and  tried  to  draw  out  more  particulars,  as  she  was  extremely 
vague.  This  seemed  to  irritate  her,  and  finally  she  turned  upon 
me  and  said:  "Mr.  Leupp,  you  are  involved  in  this  scandal!" 
'Indeed?"  I  asked,  **What  have  I  been  doing?"  She  answered: 
"You  have  been  dabbling  in  Indian  lands."  "How  and  where?" 
"You  are  a  member  of  a  town-site  company  which  has  been  es- 
tablished on  the  reservation."  "Well,"  I  said,  "this  is  certainly 
interesting  news  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  not  heard  of  any 
town-site  company,  and  in  the  second  place,  I  never  owned  or  was  • 
interested  in  a  single  piece  of  property  in  that  State  except  one 
dty  lot  which  I  had  to  take  for  a  debt.  Not  only  have  I  never 
touched  any  Indian  lands  there  or  anywhere  dse,  but  I  have 
absolutely  forbidden  everybody  in  the  Service  to  touch  any  Indian 
lands,  even  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  for  his  own  profit.  Now,  as 
drcumstances  stand,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
investigate  this  matter  myself,  for  whoever  takes  it  up  must  look 
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into  my  affairs  as  much  as  into  those  of  anybody  else;  I  shall  be 
pleased,  however  to  report  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.'* 

I  did  this,  and  made  a  special  request  of  the  Secretary  that 
somebody  be  appointed  as  investigator  with  whom  I  was  not  even 
personally  acquainted,  so  that  he  would  have  no  delicacy  what- 
ever, from  friendly  motives  or  otherwise,  about  going  into  the 
very  depths  of  anything  with  which  my  name  had  been  connected. 
Then  I  said  to  the  Secretary  and  to  everybody  else:  "I  shall  have 
to  keep  my  hands  entirely  off  this  thing."  I  held  strictly  to  that 
resolution  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  subject  constantly  to 
attack  for  not  being  active  in  the  inquiry.  If  I  had  been,  then  I 
should  have  been  attacked  on  the  other  side  for  having  taken  part 
in  an  investigation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  parties  under  fire. 
I  have  butlined  this  particular  case,  not  for  any  personal  reason 
but  merely  to  show  the  difficulties  that  may  embarrass  the  very 
best  purposes  of  a  commissioner.  And  I  want  to  bespeak  for 
Commissioner  Valentine  in  all  such  events  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment if  anything  that  he  does  is  not  in  accord  with  the  first  im- 
pressions in  the  public  mind  of  what  he  should  do.  I  believe  that 
the  rule  of  justice  to  all  parties  demands  that  we  shall  be  as  just 
to  those  in  authority  as  to  those  under  authority. 

I  did  not  intend  to  speak  so  long  to  this  Conference.  I  was  not 
present  last  year,  and  I  suppose  I  have  borrowed  a  little  of  the 
time  I  might  have  constimed  then.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  here  this 
year,  and  to  say  to  this  audience  that,  although  I  am  no  longer 
officially  connected  with  the  Indian  Service,  I  am  now  restored  in 
health,  and  am  able  to  take  a  very  active  outside  interest.  In 
short,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  farmer  said  about  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  was  making  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  a  montunent 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  remarked:  "If  DanlWebster 
had  never  said  anything  else  that  wotdd  have  sent  his  name  down 
through  the  ages,  it  would  have  been  them  immortal  last  words 
o'  his'n:  *I  ain't  dead  yet!'  "    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  One  year  ago  probably  the  most  important 
action  taken  by  the  Conference  was  that  of  appointing  a  committee 
to  report  upon  several  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Indians,  a  very  difficult  and  intricate  problem. 
That  committee  is  prepared  to  make  its  report  at  this  time.  It  is, 
I  am  sure,  one  of  the  most  significant  things  to  which  this  Confer- 
ence can  give  its  attention.  I  call  your  attention  accordingly  to 
the  report  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  YORK 
INDIANS 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and 
other  Dependent  Peoples,  at  its  meeting,  in  1909,  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  members;  to  gather  the  pertinent  facts  relating 
to  the  New  York;  Indians;  to  take  into  consideration  the  legsd 
questions  associated  with  the  subject;  and  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  conference  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  "to  realize  the 
well-known  purposes  of  this  Conference  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Indians,  and  to  prepare  the  legislation  which  will  justly 
accomplish  this  end."  The  "well-known  purposes"  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  are  understood  to  be  those  declared  in  the  platform 
adopted  in  the  Conference  of  1902,  the  principal  of  which  was  that 
the  tribal  lands  of  the  New  York  Indians,  now  held  as  Indian 
reservations,  should  be  allotted  in  severalty  among  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto. 

Your  committee  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  year^ 
attended  by  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
inquiry  embraced  in  the  resolution  tmder  which  they  were  appoint* 
ed,  which  contemplated  a  consideration  of  the  status  of  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  State,  imposed  a  duty  which  the  committee 
has  been  unable  fully  to  discharge.  Its  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  tribes  known  as  "The  Seneca  Nation"  occupjong 
the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations,  which  contain  more 
than  52,000  acres  of  land,  and  an  Indian  population  of  about  2,472^ 
The  total  acreage  of  lands  in  all  the  Indian  Reservations  in  this 
State  is  87,327,  and  the  total  Indian  population  is  about  5,133 
Your  committee  has  confined  its  attention  mainly  to  the  conditions 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations  in  preference  to 
the  wider  inquiries  suggested  in  the  resolution,  for  several  reasons. 

First:  The  want  of  time  to  cover  the  entire  grovmd. 

Second:  The  fact  that  in  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indian  Reservations  in  severalty,  the  major  factor  relates  to  those 
reservations;  and  for  a  third  and  controlling  reason  that  no  gen- 
eral allotment  in  severalty  can  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Indian 
Reservations  until  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  affecting 
the  two  reservations  mentioned  slmll  have  been  extinguished. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
has  been  subject  to  much  discussion  in  the  Conference.  It  was 
considered  by  this  Conference  in  1902,  and  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  judicial  opinions.  Your  committee,  in  view  of  the 
familiarity  of  the  Conference  with  the  facts  relating  to  this  claim,, 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  in  respect  to  its 
origin  and  validity.  On  the  part  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company, 
it  is  insisted  that  by  various  mesne  conveyances  it  is  vested  with 
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all  the  right  to  the  land  on  these  reservations  acquired  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  imder  the  compact  with  the  State  of  New 
York  made  in  1786  and  ratified  by  Congress,  and  that  the  right 
so  acquired  was  the  ultimate  fee  of  the  k^ds,  subject  to  the  Indian 
right  of  occupancy,  so  long  as  the  Indians  maintain  their  tribal 
government.  In  opposition  to  this  claim,  it  is  urged  that  the 
conveyance  from  Massachusetts,  under  which  the  Ogden  Land 
Company  daim  title,  conveyed  only  the  pre-emption  right  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  land  embraced  in  these  reservations, 
and  that  the  right  was  simply  a  right  to  purchase  the  lands  from 
the  Indians  when  they  should  choose  to  sell  the  same,  and  that  the 
right  of  pre-emption  did  not  vest  the  fee  in  the  original  purchaser 
from  Massachusetts.  Your  committee  does  not  assume  that  the 
question  presented  is  free  from  doubt  or  difficulty. 

The  controversy  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts  was 
one  of  sovereignty  and  property.  Each  claimed  absolute  owner- 
diip  of  and  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  dispute  under  con- 
flicting charters  from  the  Crown.  By  the  compact  of  1786, 
Mass^::husetts  released  and  granted  to  New  York  sdl  its  claims  to 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  and  New  York  released  and  granted 
to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  soil  from  the 
native  Indians  adding  the  clause  "and  all  their  estate,  right,  title 
and  property"  in  the  territory  in  question.  The  compact  asstuned 
the  title  to  the  land  was  either  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  Without  entering  at 
large  upon  a  consideration  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  title, 
your  committee  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  compact  of 
1786  vested  or  confirmed  in  Massachusetts  the  title  to  the  property 
in  the  soil  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  present  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegheny  Reservations,  and  that  when  Massachusetts  in  1790 
conveyed  to  Robert  Morris  the  "pre-emption  right  and  all  other 
right,  title  and  interest"  of  that  State  in  and  to  the  territory  de- 
scribed in  the  grant  (which  included  the  reservation  in  question), 
Morris  became  vested  with  the  same  title  which  was  assured  to 
Massachusetts  by  the  compact  of  1786,  viz:  a  title  in  fee  subject 
to  the  Indian  occupancy  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so 
long  at  least  as  the  tribal  government  continued,  or  imtil  the 
IncUans  should  choose  to  sell  their  possessory  right  to  the  grantees 
of  the  right  of  pre-emption.  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  question,  whether  the  right  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  is  an 
ultimate  title  in  fee,  or  an  exclusive  right  to  ptu*chase  from  the 
Indians,  the  daim  is  a  bar  to  a  conveyance  of  the  absolute  fee  to 
the  Indians  in  severalty  until  the  claim  shall  have  been  extinquish- 
ed.  If  the  poUcy  of  allotting  the  lands  in  severalty  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  question  becomes  a  practical  one,  what  measures  shall 
be  taken  and  by  what  authority,  to  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Indians,  and. the  same  is  true  of  its  action  extending  for  a  long 
period  the  existing  leases  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reser- 
vations. But  the  State  of  New  York  may,  as  your  committee 
believes,  by  legislation,  enact  certain  measures  to  remedy  certain 
conditions  on  these  reservations. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  it  may,  we  assume,  extend  the 
laws  for  sanitary  supervision  so  as  to  embrace  the  Indians  residing 
therein.  Owing  in  great  part  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  live,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  are  prevalent. 
The  Indians  mingle  with  the  white  people  on  and  off  the  reserva- 
tions and  their  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health  of  the 
community  with  which  they  are  associated.  Your  committee 
think  that  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  should  be  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Lo<»l  authorities  are  unwilling  to  assume  tJie 
burden  of  sanitary  supervision,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphans  (now  a  State  institution)  is 
imder  excellent  supervision  and  is  doing  a  work  of  great  value  in 
training  Indian  children,  but  it  needs  an  additional  building  for  a 
trade  school.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  Legislature 
be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this  object. 

Public  officials  should  be  urged  to  enforce  with  greater  strictness 
the  excise  laws  on  these  reservations.  For  obvious,  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  among  the  Indians  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sup- 
pressed, by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  recommend: 

1. — That  this  Conference  memorialize  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company,  and  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations  among  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  all  interests  involved. 

2. — ^That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  general  government  in  the  matter. 

3. — That  the  Legislatiu"e  be  also  requested  to  place  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  sanitary  purposes;  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  a  trade  school  in 
connection  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children. 

4. — That  the  officials  be  urged  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  effective 
administration  of  the  excise  laws  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Andrews,  Sjrracuse,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  Cocks,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Regis  H.  Post,  New  York. 
Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Whipple,  Albany. 

October,   1910.  '  Commiitee. 
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The  Chairman:    A  discussion  of  this  report  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Rowland:  My  long  interest  in  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  Western  New  York  has  been  a  very  practical  one  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School, 
I  have  observed  very  great  ch^ges  and  betterments  among  the 
Indians  themselves  both  in  their  development  and  in  our  treatment 
of  them,  and  it  has  made  me  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  I  am 
much  interested  in  this  report  made  by  your  committee,  which  I 
think  is  exceedingly  able,  covering  the  ground  very  fully  and  point- 
ing out  those  things  which  I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  state  to  bring  about. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  work  done  by  the  Thomas  Indian 
School.  It  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  has  sought  to  make  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  under  its  care,  self-respecting, 
sdf-supportinjg  men  and  women  who  shall  become  a  credit  to  the 
civil  body  politic  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  think  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  they  should  become  citizens  and  a  part  of  that  body 
politic.  We  have  been  restricted  in  what  we  have  been  able  to  do. 
Besides  the  general  school  work,  the  girls  have  been  trained  in 
sewing  and  cooking,  hotise-wifery  and  dairy  work, — ^those  things 
that  might  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them;  the  boys  have  been 
taught  can>entry  and  cabinetmaking,  the  use  of  their  hands;  the 
fact  that  when  God  gave  them  two  hands  with  ten  fingers.  He 
gave  them  the  means  of  their  own  self-support  and  advancement, 
and  we  have  taught  them,  too,  the  beginnings  of  such  things  as 
masonry  and  painting;  things  that  would  be  most  useftd  to  them 
when  they  go  back  to  their  farms  upon  the  reserv'^ation  and  become 
leaders  among  their  people  for  their  good.  I  wish  I  might  have 
with  me  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received  from  those 
who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School  and 
who  have  become  men  of  light  and  leading  among  their  people. 
It  speaks  for  the  good  work  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  thus 
far  done.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  steps  should  be 
taken  toward  citizenship  for  these  Indians  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  committee's  report  are  excellent  in  that  regard. 

I  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
jrears  ago  that  the  best  building  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
was  a  one-room  log  cabin;  a  one-room  log  cabin  hardly  exists 
today.  The  people  are  self-respecting  farmers,  thrifty  or  not  as 
their  temperament  may  be  and  as  the  white  man  is.  I  can  take 
you  to  as  good  farms  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  as  well 
provided  with  houses,  farm  implements  and  stock,  as  well  man- 
aged as  any  white  man's  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Of 
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Indians,  and 'the  same  is  true  of  its  action  extending  for  a  long 
period  the  existing  leases  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reser- 
vations. But  the  State  of  New  York  may,  as  your  conmiittee 
believes,  by  legislation,  enact  certain  measures  to  remedy  certain 
conditions  on  these  reservations. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  it  may,  we  assume,  extend  the 
laws  for  sanitary  supervision  so  as  to  embrace  the  Indians  residing 
therein.  Owing  in  great  part  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  tmder 
which  they  live,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  are  prevalent. 
The  Indians  mingle  with  the  white  people  on  and  oflF  the  reserva- 
tions and  their  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health  of  the 
community  with  which  they  are  associated.  Your  committee 
think  that  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  should  be  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Local  authorities  are  unwilling  to  assume  the 
burden  of  sanitary  supervision,  and  the  expense  incident  thereto. 

The  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphans  (now  a  State  institution)  is 
under  excellent  supervision  and  is  doing  a  work,  of  great  value  in 
training  Indian  children,  but  it  needs  an  additional  building  for  a 
trade  school.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the  LegiiUiture 
be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  this  object. 

Public  officials  should  be  urged  to  enforce  with  greater  strictness 
the  excise  laws  on  these  reservations.  For  obvious,  the  vice  of 
dnmkenness  among  the  Indians  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sup- 
pressed, by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  recommend: 

1. — That  this  Conference  memorialize  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company,  and  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations  among  the  Indians 
entitled  thereto,  having  regard  to  all  interests  involved. 

2. — That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  be  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  general  government  in  the  matter. 

3. — That  the  Legislature  be  also  requested  to  place  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  sanitary  purposes;  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building  for  a  trade  school  in 
connection  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asyltmi  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children. 

4. — That  the  officials  be  urged  to  exercise  a  prompt  and  effective 
administration  of  the  excise  laws  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Andrews,  S5rracuse,  Chairman. 
W.  W.  Cocks,  Old  Westbury,  L.  I. 
Regis  H.  Post,  New  York. 
Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  Whipple,  Albany. 

October,  1910.         '  '  CommiUee. 
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The  Chairman:    A  discussion  of  this  report  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Rowland:  My  long  interest  in  the  Seneca 
Indians  of  Western  New  York  has  been  a  very  practical  one  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School, 
I  have  observed  very  great  changes  and  betterments  among  the 
Indians  themselves  both  in  their  development  and  in  our  treatment 
of  them,  and  it  has  made  me  very  hopeful  for  the  future.  I  am 
much  interested  in  this  report  made  by  your  committee,  which  I 
think  is  exceedingly  able,  covering  the  ground  very  fully  and  point- 
ing out  those  things  which  I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  state  to  bring  about. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  work  done  by  the  Thomas  Indian 
School.  It  is  a  very  practical  one.  It  has  sought  to  make  of 
these  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  under  its  care,  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  men  and  women  who  shall  become  a  credit  to  the 
civil  body  politic  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  think  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  they  should  become  citizens  and  a  part  of  that  body 
politic.  We  have  been  restricted  in  what  we  have  been  able  to  do. 
Besides  the  general  school  work,  the  girls  have  been  trained  in 
sewing  and  cooking,  house-wifery  and  dairy  work, — ^those  things 
that  might  be  of  most  practical  use  to  them;  the  boys  have  be^ 
taught  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  the  use  of  their  hands;  the 
fact  that  when  God  gave  them  two  hands  with  ten  fingers.  He 
gave  them  the  means  of  their  own  self-support  and  advancement, 
and  we  have  taught  them,  too,  the  beginnings  of  such  things  as 
masonry  and  painting;  things  that  would  be  most  useful  to  them 
when  they  go  back  to  their  farms  upon  the  reservation  and  become 
leaders  among  their  people  for  their  good.  I  wish  I  might  have 
with  me  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received  from  those 
who  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School  and 
who  have  become  men  of  light  and  leading  among  their  people^ 
It  speaks  for  the  good  work  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  thus 
far  done.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  steps  should  be 
taken  toward  citizenship  for  these  Indians  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  committee  *s  report  are  excellent  in  that  regard. 

I  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteto  years.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  that  the  best  building  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
was  a  one-room  log  cabin;  a  one-room  log  cabin  hardly  exists 
today.  The  people  are  self-respecting  farmers,  thrifty  or  not  as 
their  temperament  may  be  and  as  the  white  man  is.  I  can  take 
you  to  as  good  farms  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reser\'^ation,  as  well 
provided  with  houses,  farm  implements  and  stock,  as  well  man-* 
«^?ed  as  any  white  man's  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York.    Of 
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course  there  are  some  not  as  thrifty  who  are  content  to  get  along 
with  a  little  patch  of  com  and  something  else  that  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  see  them  through  the  winter.  Our  aim  has  been  that  prac- 
tical one  of  making  the  Indian  his  own  master,  bringing  him  direct- 
ly into  contact  with  the  earth  and  the  necessity  of  caring  for  him- 
sdf  and  making  him  so  self-respecting  and  so  self-supporting  that 
he  may  be  a  credit  to  the  State.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
their  action  in  this  report. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Lake,  Physician  to  the  New  York  Indians:  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  committee,  who  have  just  made  their 
report,  at  Sjrracuse  last  summer,  with  a  view  to  submitting  such 
information,  as  I  might  be  able  to  give,  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions existing  among  these  people.  I  trust  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  adopted  by  the  conference,  as  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  contains  recommendations  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
lead  to  the  moral  and  physical  upbuilding  of  the  race. 

I  desire  to  say,  at  this  time,  that  from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
them,  I  am  firm  in  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
as  a  qualification  for  citizenship,  they  are  abundantly  equipped. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  all  of  the  Indians,  on  the  several  reser- 
vations of  the  State  of  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  are  as 
well  educated  as  are  the  surrounding  farmers  who  live  near  them. 
This  is  to  be  explained  when  we  understand  that  the  Government 
schools  have  been  taking  annually,  from  the  New  York  reserva- 
tions, from  three  to  four  hundred  students  and  that  the  state  of  New 
York  has  maintained  from  three  to  nine  schools  on  each  of  these 
reservations.  In  addition  to  this  the  Thomas  Indian  School,  a 
state  institution,  of  which  Mr.  Rowland,  who  has  just  spoken  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  has  taken  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  and  trained  them  in  both 
literary  and  manual  work.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
these  people  are  well  informed  in  the  tlungs  they  ought  to  know 
to  make  them  useful  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration,  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  population  of 
about  5,300  people,  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  natives  of  the  soil,  but  still  aliens,  and  with  none  of 
the  incentives  which  the  state  can  give,  to  make  them  good  and 
useful  men  and  women.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  imperative 
demand  is  that  these  people  should  be  lifted  above  the  low  scale 
which  we  have  allowed  them  to  attain,  to  a  higher  standard  of 
possibility.  To  bring  this  about  for  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny 
Indians  means  only  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
extinguish  the  claims  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company.  The  lands 
of  the  Indians  of  St.  R^gis,  Onondaga,  Tonawanda,  and  a  portion 
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of  Tuscarora  are  not  subject  to  this  claim.  Why  not  begin  the 
good  work  by  making  the  Indians  of  these  reservations  citizens 
at  once?  It  would  be  a  glorious  beginning,  and  a  beneficent 
example.    Why  delay  it? 

The  divided  responsibility  that  exists  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  New  York  is  affecting  most  seriously 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indian.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Health  and  the  health  boards  adjacent  to  the  reservations  are 
not  at  all  dear  as  to  their  powers,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no 
vital  statistics  are  obtained,  and  no  restraint  whatever,  in  most 
instances,  is  placed  upon  the  extension  of  epidemic  diseases. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Hill,  Inspector  of  Indian  Schools,  N.  Y.  State 
Educational  Department:  A  step  by  step  method  seems  likely  to 
be  most  effective  in  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  New  York 
Indians.  Citizenship,  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations  and  sepa- 
ate  allotments  of  land  are  very  desirable  possibilities  for  the  more 
or  less  remote  future  but  something  definite  and  helpftd  can  be 
done  at  once. 

First,  the  administration  of  such  laws  as  are  in  force  should  be 
made  a  state  instead  of  a  local  matter  as  it  is  at  present.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  towns  adjoining  the  reservations  should 
be  clutrged  with  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  governing  these 
wards  of  the  whole  state.  In  some  cases  the  local  authorities 
refuse  to  act  and  in  most  cases  the  courts  are  too  remote  from  the 
reservations  to  be  practically  available.  As  a  result,  the  agencies 
at  work  for  the  betterment  of  Indians  are  greatly  hampered  by  the 
ineffective  machinery  for  enforcing  law.  The  schools  are  the 
chief  reliance  for  preparing  the  Indians  for  the  white  man's  mode 
of  living  and  a  ready  means  of  enforcing  the  attendance  law  is 
essential  to  their  effectiveness.  The  state  should  establish  new 
cotuts  or  designate  existing  ones  to  act  on  the  several  reservations, 
particularly  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  which  have  been 
established  by  law  and  are  maintained  at  public  cost. 

Second,  the  suggestion  in  the  report  that  the  sanitation  of  the 
reservations  shotild  be  looked  after  by  the  State  is  an  excellent  one. 
This  work  will  never  be  properly  looked  after  by  local  boards  of 
health.  The  localities  will  not  meet  the  expense  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  work.  Epidemics  spread  imchecked  and 
often  the  people  are  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  remedy.  The 
schools  are  interfered  with  and  often  unnecessarily  broken  up  by 
sickness  that  might  have  been  avoided.  The  teachers  have  no 
one  to  refer  cases  of  alleged  illness  to  and  they  are  imposed  upon 
by  excuses  for  absences  that  have  no  fotmdation.  No  step  ahead 
in  dealing  with  Indians  would  accomplish  more  than  putting  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the  care  of  health  on  the  reservations  into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  St.  Regis  Indians  are  doubtless  the  most 
nearly  ready  of  all  New  York  tribes  for  self-support  and  citizenship. 
They  are  practically  already  imder  State  kws.  They  are  well 
advanced  in  industries,  probably  half  of  them  being  farmers,  who 
keep  dairies  and  horses  and  use  up-to-date  tools.  Some  of  them 
are  tenants  on  white  men's  farms.  Basketmaking  is  a  profitable 
industry  among  them.  If  the  experiment  of  brealoDg  up  a  reserva- 
tion is  to  be  tried  anjnvhere  in  the  State,  the  St.  Regis  is  the  most 
likely  of  any  to  stand  the  test  of  meeting  the  white  man  on  equal 
terms. 

The  reasons  why  the  Indians  of  New  York  do  not  wish  to  become 
citizens  are  apparent  and  natural.  They  do  not  wish  to  lose  the 
special  privileges  they  now  have,  exemption  from  taxation,  free 
schools,  lax  laws,  etc.  They  will  not  readily  give  up  these  advan- 
tages. The  time  is  coming,  however,  and  is  near  at  hand  when 
existing  conditions  on  the  reservations  will  become  too  intolerable 
to  be  borne.  A  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  fotmd,  even  if 
treaties  have  to  be  annulled.  The  present  drifting  policy  wrongs 
the  Indian  no  less  than  the  white  man  and  shotSd  be  changed. 
The  next  legislature  should  take  a  step  or  two  towards  the  deared 
ends  but  we  suggest  that  too  much  be  not  attempted. 

Mr.  Gary  W.  Hartman,  of  Collins,  N.  Y.,  spoke  of  conditions 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  dnmkenness. 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Hon.  Andrew  S.  Drapeii,  Mr.  J.  Weston  Allen,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  N, 
Blanchard,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A-  Berle. 
Following  the  discussion  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee  and  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  the  evening. 


Wednesday  Brening,  October  19th,  1910 


Tte  Chaisman:  The  program  this  evening  is  in  charge  of 
Hon.  RoBEKT  G.  Valentine,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  Conferences  which  I 
have  been  to  at  Mohonk  are  so  safely  in  the  plural  nxmiber.  It 
also  gives  me  especial  pleasure  that  it  so  happens  that  Com- 
missioner Jones  and  Qwnmissioner  Leupp  are  both  here  tonight. 
Last  year  I  spoke  here  some  plain  truths.  I  fdt  that  spe^dng 
them  in  the  absence  of  those  gentlemen  possibly  might  be 
taken  by  some,  at  any  rate,  as  a  reflection  upon  them.  I  feel 
that  tonight  in  whatever  I  say  I  can  cut  fully  loose,  as  you  all 
know  that  those  men  are  here  and  I  am  talking  to  them  face  to 
face.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  misunderstood  by  them,  or  really 
by  many  of  you,  but  some  one  might  misunderstand.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  not  one  of  you,  nor  any  member  of  the  Indian 
Service,  can  realize  as  I  do  what  I  owe  to  both  those  men. 
Each  new  month  that  I  stay  in  the  Service  I  see  how  the  road  on 
which  I  am  trying  to  travd  started  through^them,  was  by  them 
made  sound  imder  my  feet. 

Mr.  Jones,  for  example,  began  the  elimination  of  the  old  politi- 
cally appointed  Indian  agent.  He  found  something  like  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  of  them.  He  left  about  twenty.  Mr.  Leupp  found 
those  twenty  and  left  two.  I  have  got  rid  of  one  since.  I  feel 
that  this  is  simply  typical  of  the  fact  that  the  road  I  am  travelling 
is  straight  up  the  hill  from  where  those  men  started  it. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  very  much  to  convince  you  all  of  is 
that  the  Indian  service  today  not  only  allows  but  welcomes  with 
an  absolute  urge  the  assistance,  the  help,  the  criticism,  even  the 
calumny  of  every  one  who  knows  something  about  Indian  affairs, 
or  knows  nothing  about  them.  We  need  every  kind  of  light,  and 
darkness  too,  on  our  path.  The  only  place  that  there  must  be  no 
darkness  is  where  there  is  an  Indian.  Particularly  we  welcome 
the  work  of  all  the  missionary  organizations.  The  field  is  so  big, 
the  number  of  Indians  so  great,  their  needs  so  varied,  that  all 
that  the  Government  can  properly  do  will  not  cover  the  field  in 
any  complete  way  imless  we  have  the  help  of  those  organizations. 
You  all  know  that  the  Government  directly  can  take  no  part  in 
religious  training.    The  Christian  and  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan 
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and.  the  Baptist  look  absolutely  alike  to  us;  but  we  can  open  up 
our  school  rooms ;  we  can  open  up  the  pleasant  groves  out-of-doors 
for  Sunday  exercises  to  each  and  every  organization  of  whatever 
religious  denomination  wshes  to  work  in  the  Indian  coimtry. 
We  need  you  and  we  welcome  you.  I  have  been  a  little  afraid 
that  because  I  have  taken  sudi  strict  ground  in  declaring  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  in  the  union  services  in  the  schools  to  which 
any  one  can  object,  that  some  people  would  feel  that  I  was  not  in 
favor  of  religious  training  for  Indian  children.  I  have  taken  the 
groimd  that  if  any  one  objects  to  a  single  hjrmn,  or  a  single  prayer, 
or  a  single  sentence  even  in  the  Bible,  whether  that  objection  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  that  he  has  the  right  to  register  it  and 
has  the  right  to  have  his  wishes  absolutely  respected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  also  that  whatever  denomination  wishes  to  teadi 
whatever  creed  and  carry  its  teachings  however  far,  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  room  and  courteous  welcome  to  that  creed  by 
itself.    (Applause.) 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  certain  defects  in  the  Indian  Service.  I  felt 
then  that  I  went  to  the  very  verge  of  the  proprieties  in  what  I  said 
in  criticism  of  my  own  Service.  I  simply  felt  that  it  was  good 
business  to  say  frankly  to  you  that  I  knew  what  those  defects  were; 
some  of  them  existed  twenty,  ten  and  five  years  ago;  they  existol 
last  year;  they  exist  today;  they  will  exist  five  and  ten  and  fifteen 
years  hence,  no  matter  how  hard  we  all  work ;  so  in  that  there  is  no 
criticism  of  any  one.  There  is  simply  a  statement  of  facts  which 
we  must  imderstand  if  we  would  meet  them.  I  cannot  imderstand 
how  people  approach  certain  human  questions  with  far  less  diagno- 
sis than  that  with  which  the  most  commonplace  physician  approadi- 
es  the  most  ordinary  disease.  We  seem  to  have,  when  it  comes  to 
large  moral  and  social  questions,  a  willingness  to  enter  lightly  and 
carelessly  on  treatment.  I  would  almost  like  to  dwell  on  some  of 
those  particular  defects,  in  order  that  we  may  get  absolutely  away 
from  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  one  that  we  of  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice are  here  simply  to  draw  rosy  pictures  and  to  tell  you  things  you 
would  like  to  hear  and  that  you  would  like  to  feel.  I  must  not, 
however,  or  rather  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary ;  if  you  will  kindly 
re-read  sometime  what  I  said  last  year  I  think  that  will  do.  If  you 
do  not  re-read  that  I  will  simply  ask  you  not  to  blame  me  for 
speaking  of  a  few  good  results  here  tonight. 

I  will,  however,  mention  one  or  two  things  which,  both  as  a  part 
of  the  American  people,  who,  as  was  recognized  this  morning,  should 
follow  Indian  affairs,  and  also  as  an  organized  Conference,  I  want 
you  to  watch.  I  want  you  to  watch  the  Seminole  coimtry  among 
the  Five  Tribes.  We  have  there  an  extraordinary  procession  of 
frauds.  We  are  trying  to  fight  them.  You  all  realize  that  it  is 
unwise  in  the  beginning  of  prosecutions,   either  civil  or  criminal 
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(and  I  have  both  on  my  hands  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
today),  to  give  away  the  evidence.  I  am  not  going  to  be  induced 
by  any  wish  to  appear  to  you  to  be  busy  to  say  something  here 
that  will  give  a  clue  or  make  me  a  party  to  the  escape  of  a  single 
one  of  those  thieves,  much  as  it  might  please  me  to  try  to  convince 
you  of  certain  facts  of  which  I  know.  I  wish  you  would  watch  the 
proceedings  in  the  Seminole  cotmtry.  I  was  talking  with  one  of 
the  United  States  attorneys-,  who  is  working  there,  on  the  train  the 
other  day  when  I  came  back  from  Oklahoma  and  he  said  to  me, 
"Mr.  Valentine,  there  isn't  a  single  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  more  fraud  to  the  square  inch  than  in  the  Seminole 
country."  All  I  could  say  was,  *'Go  to  White  Earth."  At  White 
Earth  there  is  a  condition  at  least  equally  bad. 

Very  briefly — ^indeed  many  of  you  probably  know  already,  in 
the  year  1906  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  the  blood  line  was 
drawn  between  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and 
those  who  were  mixed  bloods  were  declared  by  that  act  to  be 
competent  to  handle  their  own  affairs.  Those  who  were  full 
bloods  and  such  mixed  bloods  as  were  minors  were  still  kept  under 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Leupp  fought  that  l^lood  line, 
we  have  all  fought  it,  but  it  was  drawn  in  that  act.  Its  conse- 
quences have  been  such  that  I  doubt  seriously  if  it  will  ever  be 
drawn  a^^in  anywhere.  The  deluge  of  frauds  practiced  on  those 
Indians,  in  that  blanket  and  wholesale  way  declared  competent, 
was  so  mighty  that  it  swept  over  the  twelve  himdred  full  bloods  on 
the  reservation  as  well  as  the  mixed  bloods;  and  to  show  you  how 
completely  that  tidal  wave  drowned  out  those  full  bloods,  we 
are  today  prepared  through  our  own  Office  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  bring  eleven  htmdred  suits  in  equity 
to  recover  lands  and  timber  stolen  from  those  Indians — eleven 
hundred  suits  out  of  twelve  hundred  allottees. 

I  would  simply  like  in  passing  to  recognize  here  frankly  to  you 
that  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  me  and  of  others  in  connec- 
tion with  these  existing  conditions  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
I  myself  have  not  accomplished  what  I  would  like  to  have  accom- 
plished there;  but  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any  one  of  you  who  is  at  all 
connected  with  practical  affairs  of  the  numerous  difficulties  any  one 
who  tries  to  accomplish  an3rthing  runs  up  against.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  ask  two  things, — ^first,  that  any  one  who  has  any  doubts  as  to 
the  facts  will  at  least  give  me  a  chance  to  be  heard  either  in  writing 
or  in  a  personal  interview  before  he  judges  what  I  am  trying  to  do; 
and  also  that  he  will  not  let  any  feeling  that  he  might  do  better 
interfere  in  any  way  with  our  working  together  to  get  results.  As 
long  as  I  cannot  yield  up  to  him  the  responsibility  for  the  work,  I 
can  simply  ask  for.  the  frankest  kind  of  criticism  in  connection  with 
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it,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  person  who  will  say  I  cannot  take 
criticism  and  profit  by  it. 

This  morning  Mr.  Cloud  went  right  into  the  real  centre  of  the 
Indian  business  when  he  used  the  word  "taxation."  I  have  been 
trying  to  see  him  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  that  we  had  already 
made  a  start  in  that  direction  on  the  Omaha  Reservation.  We 
got  a  law  through  Congress  this  last  session  which  allows  the  lands 
of  those  Indians  whose  trust  patents  reached  last  year  the  twenty- 
five-year  period  and  which  we  extended  for  a  ten-year  period  that 
we  might  place  further  protection  around  some  of  the  other  In- 
dians— ^we  got  a  law  passed  which  permits  the  taxation  by  the 
state  authorities  of  those  lands,  but  keeps  such  a  protective 
principle  alive  that  the  Interior  Department  can  prevent  the  ab- 
solute loss  of  those  lands  to  the  Indians.  If  an  Indian  is  farming 
lands  and  making  money,  he  can  pay  taxes  just  as  you  and  I;  if 
he  does  not  make  money  and  has  any  tribal  funds  in  the  treasury, 
or  any  individual  monejrs  tmder  the  charge  of  the  department,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  pay  those  taxes  for  him.  If  the 
Indian  has  no  money,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  simply 
certify  to  the  local  county  officials  that  there  is  no  money  for  taxes. 
Consequently  we  have  absolutely  in  our  hands  the  means,  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you  here  last  year,  of  putting  on  every  Indian  the  ex- 
treme burden  which  he  can  bear,  but  not  putting  on  him  a  bit  more 
burden  than  he  can  bear.  I  am  glad  we  are  trying  it  first  at  one 
place,  but  I  ,want  very  much  to  see  this  principle  extended  all 
through  the  Indian  coimtry. 

As  a  good  deal  of  this  set  address  which  I  was  supposed  to 
deliver  will  appear  in  print  some  time,  I  think  I  shaU  skip  large 
parts  of  it  because  I  want  to  get  right  down  to  the  men  in  the  field 
who  are  doing  the  actual  work.  There  is,  however,  pne  aspect  of 
this  Indian  business  which  I  feel  it  very  important  to  get  before 
this  Conference.  In  simple  preface  to  this  aspect  I  will  say  that 
in  the  necessary  briefness  of  even  the  longest  talk  tmder  which 
people  will  sit,  the  speaker  must  necessarily  make  selections.  He 
must  do  so  to  rather  an  unusual  degree  with  a  subject  so  extensive 
and  internally  complicated  as  the  Indian  Service.  You  will, 
however,  be  the  better  able  to  judge,  because  I  must  select  a  few 
topics  today,  where  my  heart  Ues  in  this  business  and  whether  I  am 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  things  most  worth  doing. 

Today  I  think  everyone  honestly  interested  in  the  Indians  is 
agreed  that  the  end  for  which  we  are  all  working  is  their  assimila- 
tion into  American  citizenship.  Some  of  the  friends  who  have 
been  of  the  most  aid  to  our  thoughts  and  practice  with  regard  to 
Indians,  long  believed  that,  if  the  Government  diligently  sought  to,  it 
could  keep  the  Indians  in  a  state  apart  from  the  white  man,  at  least 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.    I  know  that  many  of  the  most 
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earnest  of  these  friends  have  abandoned  that  point  of  view.  They 
have  realized  that  the  countxy  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  development 
where  all  its  resotarces  are  being  brought  into  play.  We  axe  today 
cultivating  the  most  distant  deserts  or  preparing  them  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  no  acre  of  the  United  States  where  the  day  of 
reckoning  can  be  much  further  shifted  into  the  future— the  day  of 
reckoning  which  is  funv  upon  us  if  we  do  not  now  prepare  the  Indian 
for  a  joint  community  life  widi  the  whites. 

The  almost  universal  assent  which  has  been  given  to  this  proposi- 
tion leads  me  to  fear  that  the  conception  of  many  people  as  to  what 
it  means  in  practice  may  be  rather  muddy.  I  feel  that  the  phrase 
''training  for  dti2senship''  is  to  many  of  us^  perhaps^  a  shibboleth, 
just  so  much  language  and  nothing  more.  There  is  danger  that 
the  harmony  among  the  friends  of  the  Indians  so  long  desued  and 
now  apparently  attained,  so  that  we  can  altogether  fight  hard  for 
just  what  is  bc^,  may  break  down  miserably  at  many  a  spot  when 
we  try  practically  to  apply  the  principle.  It  may  help  to  avert 
disaster  to  our  forces  if  we  spend  a  little  time  considering  just 
what  training  for  citizenship  means.  Only  so  can  I  speak  to  you 
today  as  I  wish  about  the  progress  we  are  making  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  make  sure  that  it  really  is  the  progress  we  all  want, — and  that 
we  understand  each  other  and  are  agreed  as  to  the  criteria  by 
which  progress  should  be  judged. 

When  we  first  think  of  citizenship,  particularly  in  connection 
with  Indians^  I  believe  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  visualize 
Washington,  to  think  of  a  man's  relation  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  government  cuts  a  minor 
figure  in  the  life  of  the  average  citizen.  Citizenship  is  chiefly 
defined  in  terms  of  relation  to  the  neighborhood  or  the  commtmity 
where  a  man  leads  his  life.  Citizenship  means  that  a  man  is 
quaHfied  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that  come  to  a 
member  of  that  community,  and  also  that  he  is  competent  to 
assume  the  burdens  through  which  alone  those  opportunities  are 
possible.  A  man's  citizenship,  then,  is  measured  in  terms  of  his 
value  to  his  own  neighbors. 

If  I  am  correct  so  far,  we  must  look  at  this  question  of  Indian 
citizenship  from  two  very  intimately  related  points  of  view:  first, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Indian  groping  in  or  studying  or  master- 
ing the  ways  and  means  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  beginning 
to  TeaSixe  he  must  live  if  he  is  going  to  live  at  all;  and  second,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  community  which  (while  it  is  growing  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  it  owes  a  certain  philanthropic  duty  to  the 
alien  human  bcdngs  in  its  midst  because  its  civilization  has  deprived 
those  human  beings  of  their  old  means  of  livelihood  and  tiheir  old 
joys)  is  also  imposing  duties  upon  the  Indians  in  giving  them  a 
chance  at  the  new  life  and  so  ordering  this  process  that  not  only 
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will  the  Indian,  but  the  commxinity  itself,  profit  more  largely  than 
by  any  other  less  honorable  or  less  common-sense  course.  In 
other  words,  what  we  think  about  the  Indians  here  at  this  Con- 
ference or  all  the  thinking  that  is  done  by  us  in  Washington, 
amoimts  to  very  little  unless  we  do  it  in  tiie  light  of  the  actual 
sittiation  with  all  its  difficulties  and  human  weaknesses  on  both 
sides,  at  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  South 
Dakota,  or  at  the  Umatilla  Agency  in  Oregon,  seven  miles  from 
the  town  of  Pendleton.  The  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  lives  of 
the  Indians  and  their  neighbors  at  each  place  are  the  problem  and 
the  whole  of  it. 

I  know  that  you  will  not  think  I  am  giving  the  Indian  second 
place,  if  we  look  at  this  question  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
community.  The  vital  demands  on  any  of  us  by  the  community 
in  which  we  live  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  trjdng  to  make 
ourselves  a  useful  part  of  that  community.  That  demand  is  of 
more  importance,  in  the  long  run,  than  what  any  one  of  us,  how- 
ever remarkable  a  person  he  may  be,  thinks  about  himself.  The 
Indians,  like  us,  must  approach  life,  to  be  permanently  successful, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  altruist,  not  the  egotist. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  Indian  must  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  would  be  a  citizen.  He  must  be  a  productive 
factor.  He  must  help  develop  the  country.  TWs  is  fundamental. 
It  is  the  prime  obligation  of  citizenship,  and  without  it  no  progress 
is  possible. 

The  Indian  must  not  only  be  able  to  add  to  the  weal£h  of  the 
community,  but  in  the  next  place  he  must  be  able  also  to  meet  the 
obligations  that  become  necessary  as  the  community  grows  larger. 
He  must  meet  taxation  tmderstandingly  and  cheerfully.  The 
commimity  is  interested  in  the  Indians'  becoming  self-supporting 
and  not  paupers  to  fall  back  ultimately  on  the  community  for  sup- 
port. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  emphasize 
these  local  aspects  of  citizenship  (and  this  is  the  doctrine  that  I 
preach  in.  all  of  the  towns  near  and  among  the  Indians)  that  this 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  dtizen^p  is  going  greatly  to 
expedite  our  work  of  winding  up  Indian  affairs  with  tibe  Indians 
still  in  existence.  The  benefits  which  will  come  from  local  interest 
in  Indian  welfare  is  a  mine  that  has  as  yet  only  been  prospected. 
I  believe  it  to  be,  in  the  situation  toward  which  we  are  rapidly 
moving,  the  factor  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  communities,  in  so  far  as  they  are  beginning  intelligently 
to  appreciate  the  real  basis  of  their  prosperity,  watU  the  Ind^nsto 
be  healthy.  They  may  wish  it  even  if ,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
social  consciousness,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
own  health.    They  do  not  want  the  Indians  to  be  centers  of  in. 
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fection  for  plague  and  disease  which  will  imperil  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  cripple  their  business  development. 

'Die  community  wants  the  Indian  lands  developed:  there  are 
schools  to  be  built  and  maintained,  roads  to  be  made,  problems  of 
irrigation  and  drainage  to  be  met,  all  meaning  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  increases.  Here  are  large  areas  of  unproductive  land 
that  are  not  good  for  the  community.  We  shall  see  that  they  are 
no  less  haimful  to  the  Indians.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  most 
serious  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  community.  We  want 
the  Indians'  neighbors  to  be  fair  and  to  go  themselves  at  least  half 
way  in  this  work  of  assimilating  the  Indians  into  our  American  life. 
If  this  understanding  of  local  conditions  and  varied  community 
life  throughout  the  country  is  of  the  importance  I  believe  it  to  be, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  place  in  our  administrative  program 
for  rule  of  thumb  methods.  General  rules  and  regulations  must 
be  broken  perhaps  more  often  than  kept  in  order  l£at  local  needs 
backed  by  local  conditions  may  be  htmianely  and  permanently 
settled.  We  are  creating  a  great  administrative  machine  at  a 
transition  period,,  a  period,  as  Mr.  SniSen  said  this  morning,  per- 
haps the  most  important  in  the  affairs  of  the  Indians.  Its  ad- 
ministration must  be  flejdble  and  plastic  in  order  to  meet  special 
cases,  yet  firm  and  decisive  throughout.  There  is  no  time  for 
either  obstruction  or  wavering;  things  are  moving  fast.  The 
vital  moment  is  now!  In  most  cases  decisions  will  be  irrevocable, 
and  because  of  my  realization  of  this  I  travel  as  much  as  I  can 
myself.  I  am  sending  men  out  from  the  Washington  office  by 
twos  and  threes,  and  bringing  men  from  the  field  into  the  office 
by  the  dozen  to  advise  us.  By  these  means  the  antagonism  of  the 
public,  or  its  indifference  perhaps,  which  is  even  more  discouraging, 
that  has  existed  between  the  Btireau  and  the  towns  and  counties 
is  fast  disappearing.  Any  apparent  disregard  of  local  public 
opinion,  any  just  chance  for  that  local  opinion  to  feel  that  we  are 
high  h^ded,  will  alienate  in  each  community  even  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  on  the  side  of  justice.  They  should  be  our  mainstay 
in  the  matter  of  the  subjugation  of  liquor  drinking,  in  the  health 
campaign  and  in  the  school  question.  Only  as  each  community 
comes  to  realize  that  the  Indian  problem  is  their  problem  in  a  more 
intimate  sense  than  it  is  the  problem  of  the  Indian  Office  shall  we 
get  the  right  and  lasting  results. 

With  this  background  fairly  before  us  we  can  now  turn  more 
intelligently  to  the  more  strictly  Indian  point  of  view.  Our  first 
question  is,  What  progress  have  the  Indians  been  making  in  indus- 
trial development?  For  a  primitive  people  with  their  rich  endow- 
ments of  land,  farming  seems  to  be  die  line  of  least  resistance.  I 
know  I  shall  not  be  understood  from  this  statement  as  saying  that 
all  Indians  can  be  farmers.    I  do  believe,  however,  that  farming  is 
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the  Indians*  main  chance.  Our  generalization  "training  for  citi- 
zenship" is  finding  success  on  the  allotments,  for  on  them  the 
Indians  are  becoming  even  beyond  my  hopes,  not  only  personally 
self-supporting,  but  an  asset  to  the  community.  I  feel  that  we 
made  a  step  of  great  importance  last  year  in  the  appointment  of 
expert  farmers.  The  farmers  on  most  reservations,  as  you  know, 
are  misnamed.  They  have  all  kinds  of  duties  to  perform  and  few 
of  them  really  have  much  time  to  give  to  the  farming  of  the  Indians 
out  on  the  reservation,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  qualified 
for  such  educational  work.  On  many  of  the  latter  reservations 
farmers  are  located  at  sub-agencies  and  are  really  in  charge  of  them. 
Their  title  would  seem  properly  to  be  "clerk  in  charge;"  so  tJiat 
teaching  farmers f  men  who  would  spend  all  of  their  time  out  on  the 
reservation  with  the  Indians,  giving  them  practical  instruction, 
aiding  in  their  work  have  not  been  available.  At  our  request,  a 
special  examination  was  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
March  30,  1910,  to  procure  expert  farmers.  Greatest  stress  was 
laid  upon  their  knowledge  of  proper  methods  of  farming  in  the 
particular  commtmity  in  which  they  were  to  work.  Thirty-nine 
expert  farmers  have  been  appointed  on  twenty-nine  reservations. 
On  Uie  Winnebago  Agency,  the  Indians  cultivated  last  year  3,000 
acres  of  allotted  land  and  it  was  done  rather  indifferently.  During 
the  present  spring  and  summer  they  have  had  under  cultivation 
more  than  8,000  acres,  mostly  in  com,  and  it  is  fully  as  well  cared 
for  as  the  crop  of  the  average  white  man.  About  75  per  oent  of 
the  able  bodied  adults  living  on  the  Winnebago  reservation  are 
engaged  in  farming.  Thirty-six  of  these  allottees  were  fanning  for 
substantially  the  first  time.  The  largest  farm  cultivated  by  a 
single  Winnebago  Indian  contains  200  acres.  Many  members 
care  for  farms  of  80  or  more  acres. 

On  the  Sisseton  Reservation  there  are  about  200  families  en- 
gaged in  farming,  an  increase  of  20%  over  the  number  farming  last 
year.  About  17,325  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  cattle 
have  increased  about  25%  over  the  previous  two  years. 

On  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  about  50%  of  the  male  adult 
Indians  are  cultivating  farms  and  there  are  approximately  3,000 
acres  tmder  cultivation,  an  increase  of  about  50%  over  last  year. 
The  excellent  start  in  cattle  raising  made  some  time  ago  among 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  on  the  Tongue  River  Reservation, 
Montana,  is  showing  great  fruit.  Four  hundred  and  forty-two 
individual  Indians  own  stock  on  the  reservation,  each  individual 
owner  having  a  separate  brand.  The  aggregate  stock  owned 
amoimts  to  six  thousand  head.  Several  Indians  own  as  many  as 
fifty  head  of  cattle  and  no  Indian  owns  over  one  hundred.  The 
herds  are  slowly  increasing.  This  fact  is  very  encotu^ging  as,  in 
the  past.  Northern  Cheyennes  have  slaughtered  cattle  and  pre- 
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vented  increase.  The  marketable  cattle  are  gathered  annually 
and  shipped  to  Qiicago  where  the  Cheyenne  beef  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  highest  prices.  Individual  returns  are  made  by  the 
commission  merchants  handling  the  shipments  and  payments  are 
made  in  full  to  the  individual  Indians  interested. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  getting  the  Indians  to  become  pro- 
ducers in  other  ways  than  farming.  The  work  of  the  Indian 
Employment  Bureau  has  steadily  grown.  The  report  of  the  Indian 
Employment  Supervisor  for  the  past  year  shows  tiiat  there  were 
20,^  Indians  employed,  including  the  Indians  who  are  employed 
in  the  Indian  Service.    Their  total  earnings  were  $1,686,923.26. 

On  the  Two  Medicine  Irrigation  Project  on  the  Bladrfeet 
Reservation,  the  Indians  earned  $53,805.94  during  the  last  season. 

The  Ute  Indians  on  the  Uintah  irrigation  project  earned  116,815 . 
56  last  season.  This  showed  great  development,  for  during  the 
preceding  year  they  earned  only  about  $3,356.48. 

We  are  making  progress  in  our  health  work.  The  Office  is 
conducting  an  energetic  campaign  against  trachoma  and  tuber- 
culosis, the  two  diseases  that  most  seriously  threaten  the  wdfare 
of  the  Indian.  At  the  hospital  opened  at  the  Phoenix  School, 
Arizona,  for  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  and  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  best  eye  specialists  in  that  section  of  the  country,  operation 
during  the  year  were  performed  on  more  than  700  cases.  Two  expert 
ph3rsicians  and  a  special  nurse  are  in  the  field  to  treat  those  having 
the  disease.  They  visit  the  various  schools  and  agencies  in  the 
Southwest,  and  after  examination  the  Indians  have  treatment 
by  them  which  is  continued  by  local  ph3rsicians.  The  third 
special  physician  started  upon  this  work  on  June  first  of  this  year. 

Good  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
in  sanitoria.  There  are  special  camps  and  sanitoria  at  Colville, 
Washington;  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho;  Chemawa,  Oregon;  Phoenix  and 
Fort  Apache,  Arizona;  and  Laguna,  New  Mexico.  The  total 
number  of  patients  admitted  for  treatment  last  year  was  117. 
The  sanitoria  are  being  enlarged  and  new  ones  built  just  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  permit. 

I  am  pushing  a  house-to-hotise  inspection  by  physicians  of  all  the 
Indians  on  the  reservations.  The  beginning  of  this  work  was  made 
last  year  at  White  Earth  where  two  special  physicians  were  placed. 
To  date  1716  Indians  have  been  examined  at  White  Earth.  Eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  them  had  trachoma.  The  number 
found  affected  with  some  form  of  tuberculosis  was  236.  The  total 
number  of  Indian  homes  visited  was  288;  231  of  these  were  fotmd 
imsanitary. 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  schools  in  the  Service.  Heavy  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
ventilation,  disinfection  and  personal  hygiene.    All  pupils  present- 
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ed  for  admission  to  a  boarding  school  are  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  If  a  child  is  found  to  be  affected  with  any  disease 
which  would  probably  be  made  worse  by  attending  sdiool  or 
which  would  endanger  the  health  of  other  pupils^he  is  not  admitted. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Indian  Office  has  borne  down  hard  on 
liquor  traffic.  There  were  1,606  new  cases  placed  on  the  dodcets, 
and  1,572  arrests  were  made,  with  978  convictions;  193  had  the 
casesagainst  them  dismissed  and  only  17wereacquitted.  Lastyear 
the  figures  were  as  follows:  arrests,  1,091;  convictions,  548; 
dismissed,  101;  acquitted,  10.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  this  work  is  the  increasing  codperation  of  the  State 
officials  in  protecting  the  Indians  from  the  influence  of  liquor. 
In  some  States  the  state  officials  employ  men  to  discover  those 
selling  liquor  to  Indians;  in  others,  they  have  agreed  to  license  no 
additional  saloons,  and  in  some  States  the  cotmty  officials  have 
passed  ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  that  is 
so  much  affected  by  the  changing  local  conditions  which  I  have 
already  noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  talk  as  the  administration  of 
Indian  schools.  This  is  vital  in  our  present  policy.  With  tibe  old 
Indians  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  much.  With  adtdt 
Indians  generally,  we  can  hope  for  results  but  here  and  there;  but 
with  the  next  generation  we  have  our  opportunity.  It  is  in  our 
hands  to  so  train  them  that  they  may  be  assimilated  into  the  life  of 
the  nation.  We  are  risking  our  whole  job  upon  these  children  now  in 
school.  The  transition  of  &e  boy  and  girl  from  the  school  into  the 
work  of  the  world  is  an  essential  part  of  this  work.  It  is  the  critical 
period  in  the  lives  of  white  children.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  is  even  a  more  serious  question  for  Indian 
children  who  are  going  to  enter  into  a  world  that  is  new  to  their 
race.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  training  in  the  schools  be 
of  such  character  as  actually  to  fit  the  pupils  for  work  tJiat  they 
can  do  when  they  leave  school.  Too  much  empha^  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  instruction  must  be  practical;  but 
unless  the  yotmg  men  and  yotmg  women  are  hdped  during  that  . 
period  when  they  are  getting  started  in  the  world  the  practical 
education  that  they  have  received  may  never  be  of  much  benefit  to 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  of  work  that  I  hope  to  see  greatly 
developed  in  the  near  future.  We  have  already  made  a  start  in 
this  following  up  the  education  of  Indian  pupils.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  emplo3rment  work  during  the  year 
was  the  offer  of  two  large  railway  systems  to  provide  opportunities 
to  school  boys  who  are  hiechanically  indined  for  learning  trades 
and  for  returned  students  who  had  recdved  training  in  trades. 
From  one  sfchool  alone,  at  its  dose  this  year,  39  boys,  with  trades 
partly  learned,  were  sent  to  these  shops.    Particular  attention  is 
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being  given  to  the  enlargement  of  the  outing  system.  We  are 
trying  to  put  the  emphasis  of  the  work  on  our  Indian  Employment 
Bureau  more  and  more  upon  the  returns!  students.  Last  year 
the  supervisor  wrote  personal  letters  to  over  600  returned  students, 
in  which  he  offered  the  services  of  the  Employment  Bureau  in 
sectiring  suitable  work. 

An  important  change  was  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  basis 
of  support  of  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  which  you  will  all 
be  glad  to  hear  about.  The  old  S3rstem  of  support  based  upon  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  $167  for  every  pupil  enrolls!  was  aboKshed 
by  Act  of  Congress.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  the  superintend- 
ents of  these  schools  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  education  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  support  of  each  school  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  it  produces.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  impor- 
tant work  of  closely  connecting  the  Indian  sdbools  and  public 
schools.  The  association  of  Indian  children  and  white  c^dren  in 
the  public  schools  wherever  practicable  we  are  urging.  During  the 
last  year  about  three  thousand  Indian  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  remarkable  increase  over  previous  years,  most  notai  in 
California  and  Oklahoma.  There  has  been  a  marked  cooperation 
in  school  matters  among  the  whites  and  Indians  at  Port  Liapwai, 
Idaho.  An  industrial  high-school  plant  is  maintained  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  the  Indian  Office  codperates  with  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  there  was  an  attendance  of  125  pupils  of  whom 
over  one-half  were  Indians.  This  school  has  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  best  people  in  the  County  and  of  the  State  authori- 
ties. The  State  pajrs  part  of  the  expense  and  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment bears  the  expense  of  the  Indians,  each  race  being  affonted 
eqiial  opportunities  as  to  instruction. 

Now  the  single  thought  I  want  to  make  perfectly  dear  is  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  an  artificial  method  accom- 
plished what  a  nattu^  method  can.  Every  ph3rsician  tells  us  all 
we  can  do  is  to  assist  nature.  I  want  to  put  before  the  Mohonk 
Conference,  I  want  to  put  before  all  the  people  interested  in  the 
Indian,  that  point  of  view  of  helping  us,  all  together  to  assist  nature. 
Nature  exists  right  where  the  Indians  are;  all  the  work  we  can  do 
here,  all  the  laws  we  can  pass  in  Washington,  all  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  is  almost  nothing  as  compared  with  the  effects  and 
the  long  line  stretchingthrough  the  generationsof  consequences  that 
are  coming  and  will  continue  to  come  to  these  Indians  from  the 
actual  people  among  whom  they  live.  And  if  we  can  put  our 
force  right  there  in  those  towns  and  in  those  communities,  im- 
prison a  few  people,  shame  others  into  good  behavior,  get  the  real 
sentiment  of  the  community  out,  we  shall  win.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Minnesota  today  are 
witib  us  in  our  fight  against  the  liquor  there.    A  few  weeks  ago  I 
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was  in  Mahnomen  where  a  year  ago  I  could  not  have  walked  the 
street  without  seeing  drunken  men  and  prostitutes.  When  I  got 
there  the  otiier  day  it  was  like  a  Stmday  af  temoon,  quiet  and  peace- 
ful.   The  community  is  with  us. 

Last  year  after  leaving  this  Conference  I  went  down  to  Oklahoma. 
I  found  there  a  condition  which  I  simply  shall  not  try  to  tell  you  of 
tonight.  It  is  typical  that,  despite  constant  and  dear  orders  of  the 
Indian  office  for  a  long  time,  I  found  four  Indian  children  sleeping 
in  one  bed.  I  found  double  deck  beds.  The  doors  had  to  be 
unlocked  when  I  went  into  the  dormitory;  there  were  two  children 
in  the  lower  bed,  two  in  the  upper,  the  ceiling  not  very  high.  The 
air  hit  you  in  the  face  when  you  went  into  the  room.  That  is 
tyiAcBl  of  conditions  that  existed  among  the  Five  Tribe  schools  at 
that  time.  I  picked  out  the  very  best  man  I  could  find  for  the 
work  and  all  I  had  to  say  was,  ''Go  ahead  and  dean  it  up."  •  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Lipps,  who  spoke  to  you  last  year,  and 
sent  him  down  to  Oklahoma  with  very  much  the  same  message 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  once  sent  to  the  man  who  won  his  second 
Illinois  campaign.  The  young  man  was  picked  by  Lincoln  for  the 
work  and'he  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  might  have  good  advice  to  give 
him,  so  he  wrote  Inm  a  letter  about  what  he  intended  to  do  and  he. 
got  back  word  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  "If  you  can  do  it  you  will  know 
how."  If  anybody  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Lipps  could  go  down 
there,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brown,  accomplish  in  deven 
montlis  what  I  saw  in  Oklahoma  last  week,  although  I  am  a  good 
deal  of  an  optimist,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible.  Just  as 
an  example — in  introducing  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  Mr.  Lipps* 
ncx>st  able  assistant — ^they  have  pulled  like  two  horses  through  the 
mud  together — I  got  out  of  my  automobile  at  the  railroad  crossing 
and  waUned  some  hundred  yards  along  the  railroad  track,  approadi- 
ing  the  freedman  school  at  Tallahassee.  A^  we  passed  the  bluff 
we  suddenly  came  on  the  school  grounds — I  know  of  no  way  to 
describe  it  except  as  a  bee-hive.  The  boys  were  grading  the 
ground  to  be  able  to  put  in  grass,  others  were  fdling  trees,  and  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  sweat  pouring  off  their  foreheads.  The 
former  superintendent  had  said  they  would  never  work.  The  boys 
who  had  almost  had  to  have  valets  to  wait  upon  them,  wer^  slap- 
ping the  paint  on  the  buildings.  They  were  making  thdr  own 
screens  to  put  on  the  windows  to  keep  out  their  own  particular 
flies  from  their  own  particular  food.  The  impression  of  the  place 
was  simply  wonderful.  The  point  of  it  all  was,  the  man  we  sent 
there  came  from  Tuskegee  and  he  had  transformed  that  place  in 
three  months  after  he  bad  been  there  into  a  work  shop  that  would 
surprise  any  white  workshop  I  haveeverbeeninto.  Thethingsthat 
on  Mr .  J.  B .  B  ROWN  will  speak  to  you  about  more  generally  will  be  the 
subject  of  "The  General  Reorganization  of  the  Five  Tribes  School." 
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Mr.  Brown,  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you? 
(Applause.) 

THE  REORGANIZED  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FIVE  TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  ICR.  J.  B.  BROWN 

The  problem  in  the  Five  Tribes  Schools  was  rather  a  com- 
plicated one.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  five  tribes  con- 
stituting the  tribes  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  comprise  about  one-third 
of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States;  there  are  some- 
thing like  101)000  altogether.  That  includes  intermarried  whites. 
Altogether,  perhaps  half  of  these  are  ^'Restricted  Indians/'  de- 
ducting the  23,000  freedmen,  about  half  of  those  remaining  are 
what  we  call  restricted  Indians,  that  is  having  one-half  or  more  of 
Indian  blood.  That  gives  a  population  of  36,000  Indians  in  eadi 
class  or  something  near  that.  These  Indians  formerly  had  a 
school  system  of  t^eir  own  called  a  tribal  school,  something  over 
twenty  boarding  schools  that  were  maintained  and  governed  by  the 
tribes.  That  meant  that  the  superintendent  must  be  and  was  in 
almost  every  case  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Each  sdiool  was  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Members  of  the  tribe  and  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of 
very  well  grounded  rumor  that  the  tribesmen  in  some  cases  were 
not  entirely  free  of  graft,  one  upon  another.  The  condition  of 
those  schools  was  well  stated  by  our  Commissioner  and  the  worst 
of  those  have  been  closed.  The  problem  that  confronted  Mr. 
Lipps  in  going  there  was  first  whether  or  not  the  entire  system 
should  be  wipeid  out,  whether  or  not  these  schools  should  be  closed 
entirely  and  an  effort  made  to  get  such  schooling  as  we  could  from 
the  public  schools  and  let  the  others  go.  The  first  question  was 
whe^er  the  Indians  themselves  wanted  the  schools  continued. 
That  seemed  to  be  answered  in  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  affirmative . 
Then,  if  any  schools  were  to  be  maintained,  which  ones.  The 
policy  decided  upon  by  the  Indian  Office  on  Mr.  Lipps'  advice 
was  that  the  better  equipped  schools  should  be  continued,  repaired 
and  strengthened,  lliere  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
and  the  r^ricted  dass,  too,  that  some  of  the  sdiools,  or  a  large 
number  of  them,  should  be  retained.  It  was  found  that  the  schools 
were  in  an  imsanitary  condition.  Those  worthy  of  repair,  the  best 
of  the  schools,  it  was  decided  should  be  retained  and  the  others 
dosed.  In  making  that  dedsion  consideration  was  also  given  as 
to  the  neighborhood  which  would  be  best  served  by  the  sdiools. 
We  find  in  the  full-blood  settlements  the  children  are  very  timid 
and  difficult  to  get  into  the  public  schools  and  we  have  found  that 
when  a  sdiool  1ms  been  dosed  these  children  stayed  out  entirely. 
The  parents  have  been  interviewed,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and 
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the  governors,  and  we  found  that  some  hundreds  of  full  blood 
children  wotild  have  no  school  facilities  or  use  no  school  facilities 
if  their  schools  were  not  kept  up.  So  twelve  were  selected  out  of 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  and  these  we  decided  to  repair  and  put 
in  sanitary  condition.  That  is  largely  the  work  of  the  summer  and 
has  kept  the  superintendents  and  people  in  the  Mu^ogee  o£Sce 
very  busy  indeed.  The  decision  then  was  made  to  change  the  old 
contract  system  to  that  used  in  other  bonded  government  schools. 
That  involved  the  selection  of  superintendents  for  these  schools. 
Of  the  twelve  schools  kept  ten  are  oflScered  by  superintendents  who 
were  in  the  service  before,  so  that  a  revolutionary  method  was  not 
adopted  there,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  change  has  been  made  with 
as  little  violence  as  possible.  The  desire  has  been  to  keep  every 
good  feature  that  we  are  able  to  keep  in  the  schools.  There  have 
already  existed  and  it  should  be  understood  that  there  were  good 
things,  methods  existed,  principles  involved  there,  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  service  may  learn  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
learn  some  of  those  things.  That  the  criticisms  were  justly  aimed 
at  these  schools — due  rather  to  the  system  thaii  ttie  people  in 
charge  of  them — ^is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ten  people  who  have 
stayed  and  are  now  in  charge  of  these  schools  are  workii^  as 
harmoniously,  as  enthusiastically,  energetically  and  as  success- 
fully with  us  as  are  any  other  superintendents  with  whom  we  have, 
either  of  us,  had  to  deal.  So  we  feel  that  it  was  the  system  rather 
than  the  people  which  accounts  for  such  criticism  as  may  properly 
have  been  aimed  at  those  schools. 

I  have  but  a  short  time  to  say  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
have  tried  to  change  the  ideals  of  education.  The  old  ideals 
prevailing  there  have  been,  unfortunately,  that  an  education  is  to 
train  one  to  do  without  work.  We  have  tried  to  show  and  are 
going  to  try  harder  to  show  that  education  is  merely  to  make  the 
work  more  effective,  that  the  reward  for  labor  wdl  done  is  not 
exemption  from  labor  but  more  labor.  We  are  trying  to  teach 
them  this  ideal  of  education  and  this  is  the  example  wldch  we  are 
trying  to  set  for  them  through  otu:  superintendents  and  teachers. 
This  ideal  of  industry  we  are  striving  to  hold  up  before  them  and  to 
bring  that  about  we  have  tried  to  put  men  and  women  in  charge  of 
schools  who  are  willing  to  preach  and  to  practice  this  doctrine 
and  to  teach  the  men,  women  and  children  never  to  ask  to  have 
done  for  them  the  things  they  can  do  themselves.  One  of  the 
worst  influences  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  superintendents  and  all  concerned  that  the 
schools  are  about  to  close.  No  business  is  going  to  sucoeed  if  you 
are  always  getting  ready  to  quit;  a  man,  woman  or  child  filled 
with  that  idea,  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  get  ready  to  quit, 
has  already  quit.    I  hope  we  will  not  quit  in  tlmt  way  but  that 
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when  it  comes  time  to  dose  those  schools,  when  they  shall  have 
served  their  purpose  and  the  flag  is  taken  down,  tiiatthe  last 
day  and  the  last  year  may  be  the  best  day's  as  well  as  the  best 
year's  work.    (Applause.) 

Mb.  Valentine  :  People  may  criticise  me  for  going  ahead  with 
this  work  among  the  Five  Tribes  in  the  face  of  the  very  great 
likelihood  that  the  tribes  themselves  will  not  favor  the  apprc^a- 
tion  of  any  more  money  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  that  certain 
members  of  Congress  ha ve  felt  there  should  be  no  more  federal  schools 
conducted.  I  have  felt  we  were  justifi^  in  going  ahead,  even 
if  the  schools  were  to  live  only  a  year,  making  them  such  that  they 
would  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the  community.  I  diould 
almost  feel  fnm  what  Mr.  Lipps  and  Mr.  Brown  have  done  there, 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  starting  out  as  if  we  had  a  century 
ahead  of  us  even  if  the  schools  were  to  dose  tomorrow.  Mr.  Gabe 
B.  Pabkeb  will  you  please  come  up  and  let  me  introduce  you 
to  the  audience.  I  want  you  to  know  Mr.  Parker;  heisaChoctaw 
Indian  educated  in  the  Choctaw  schools.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  it  was  he  who  designed  the  State  seal  of  Oklahoma  and  it  is  a 
mudi  shorter,  more  concrete  and  artistic  job  in  the  idea  of  many 
people  than  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma.  He  will  speak  to  you 
on  "A  Reorganized  School  Among  the  Five  Tribes." 

A  REORGANIZED  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIVE  TRIBES 

ADDBESS  OF  MB.  GABB  E.  PABKEB 

I  am  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about  a  reoi^ganized  school  in 
the  Five  Tribes.  I  presume  that  I  could  select  any  one  of  the 
twdve,  but  naturally  I  am  going  to  sdect  the  one  that  is  near- 
est to  my  heart,  the  Armstrong  Male  Orphan  Academy.  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries  will 
probably  remember  that  there  is  such  a  place  on  the  map,  be- 
cause that  has  been  a  scene  of  much  labor  in  years  gone  by  and 
still  is  a  pretty  livdy  place. 

Armstrong  Academy  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Choctaw 
nation.  The  Choctaw  nation  constitutes  the  southeastern  comer 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Armstrong  Academy  was  erected  by 
the  Qioctaw  Indians.  Part  of  the  budding  was  erected  in  1856. 
The  Imcks  were  made  on  the  grounds;  the  timbers  hewn  from  the 
forest;  the  laths  nailed  on  the  walls  were  rived  from  the  oaks  and 
it  today  stands  out  a  monument  to  honest  toil.  A  good  lesson  has 
often  been  taught  to  the  boys  that  they  shall  pattern  after  the 
workmanship  of  that  building,  which  stands  today  one  of  the  strong- 
est buildings,  one  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.    The  lesson  that  we  try  to  teach  them  is  that  they  shall 
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not  do  their  work  in  a  haphazard,  slipshod  way;  whenever  they 
drive  a  nail  it  shall  be  a  good  nail  and  shall  pierce  the  board  and 
attach  the  board  to  the  place  where  it  shotdd  be,  that  their  work 
shall  not  be  temporary,  but  that  it  shall  be  permanent.  That  is 
a  good  lesson,  I  believe,  for  any  noan  or  any  woman  to  learn.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Choctaws,  with  members  of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  came  to  Oklahoma  along  in  the  early  thirties,  as  many  of 
you  know.  They  have  had  schools  ever  since.  There  are  places 
all  over  the  Choctaw,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Cherokee  and  tJie 
Seminole  Reservations  where  schools  have  been  kept  and  good 
sdiools  have  been  taught.  There  has  been  organization  and  re- 
organization and  reorganization  some  more.  But  I  am  not  going 
badk  so  far.  I  understand  that  my  subject  is  about  the  recent 
reorganization  that  has  not  yet  been  completed,  the  reorganization 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  the  reorganization  out  of 
which  I  believe  will  grow  a  splendid  system  for  the  Choctaw  people. 
I  can  already  see  advantages  in  my  school  we  never  had  before: 
we  have  equipments  we  never  had  before.  Our  plans  are  now  in 
their  infancy — somte  of  our  supplies  have  not  yet  arrived — but 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances  with  the 
hope  and  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  additional  supplies 
and  equipment  will  arrive. 

Today  we  at  Armstrong  Academy  are  well  pleased  with  the 
reorganization  and  I  want  to  say  here  now  that  the  plan  that  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  seemingly  has  adopted 
will  work  to  success,  and  that  is  to  get  outand  seethe  Indian  people, 
not  let  them  continue  to  feel  that  they  have  no  thought  away  off 
in  Washington,  that  if  they  should  go  to  Washington  there  would 
be  no  ear  for  them.  Now  that  he  ha^  adopted  the  policy  to  go  out 
and  ride  on  horseback  through  the  thickest  full-blood  settlement  of 
the  Choctaw  nation,  I  am  siu'e  that  the  Indian  will  feel  that  the 
Department  is  closer  to  him  and  that  he  can  draw  closer  to  the 
Department.  I  consider  that  a  good  omen,  and  I  believe  that 
greater  results  for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  the  education  of  the 
Indian,  wiU  come  from  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  which  it 
seems  he  has  adopted.  The  Indian  people  welcome  people  who 
have  authority  over  them.  They  are  pleased  to  welcome  you, 
they  would  be  glad  to  welcome  you  within  their  borders,  they  would 
be  glad  to  share  with  you  the  hospitality  of  their  homes,  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  them  and  show  them  that  jrou  are 
really  trying  to  help  them,  and  the  more  those  in  authority,  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  make  it  a  point 
to  visit  with  them,  see  them,  talk  with  them,  the  greater  the  suc- 
cess they  are  going  to  have  because  of  those  extra  efforts  and  those 
extra  troubles.    I  shall  be  glad,  personally,  to  have  tJie  Honorable 
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Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  any  one  whom  he  shall  be 
pleased  to  send,  come  to  our  school  at  any  time.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  on  whose  shoulders  rest  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  conduct  of  a  successful  school — the  man  who  is 
mutually  interested  in  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls— come  and  be  with  us  as  long  as  he  can,  the  man 
who  has  a  part  of  the  responsibility  upon  his  shoulders  is  the  man 
whom  I  am  glad  to  have  come  and  see  us  as  we  are.  But  the  man 
who  is  not  interested,  who  is  critical  and  does  not  desire  to  do  good 
by  any  criticism  he  may  find  proper  to  make,  that  man  I  want  to 
stay  away.  Are  there  any  of  you  here  who  are  different  from  me? 
You  and  I  all  welcome  just  criticism,  mutual  criticism,  but  all  of  us 
abhor  a  fellow  who  comes  around  and  criticises  with  a  critical  eye 
and  never  an  eye  to  see  the  good.  Criticism  is  aU  right  if  it  is 
directed  in  the  propef  way — often  better  than  praise. 

Realizing  that  my  time  is  short  and  not  wanting  to  drift  away 
from  this  reorganized  school,  I  feel  a  little  bit  hampered.    But 
Armstrong  Academy  is  a  school  with  a  capacity  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Choctaw  Indian  boys.    Heretofore  we  have  had  a 
curriculum  composed  of  eleven  grades,  eight  grades  and  three 
constituting-  the  high  school  course.    We  have  not  had  very  much 
industrial  work  but  plan,  under  the  reorganization,  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  any  shops  that  we  may  be  able  to  estab- 
lish there,  or  what  time  we  can,  to  teach  the  boys  agriculture, 
caring  for  stock,  and  other  industrial  education  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  them,  and  as  we  grow  in  age  we  shall  grow  in  equipment 
and  we'  hope  to  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  for  a 
school  of  that  size  to  do  along  the  lines  of  industrial  training. 
I    The  bo3rs  are  enjoying  their  manual  training  work.    We  have  a 
manual  trainer  from  Muskegon,  Michigan.  He  told  me  that  a  full- 
blood  boy  had  made  a  joint  on  the  first  trial  that  surpassed  what  he 
had  made  on  the  third  trial  and  he  was  much  elated  over  the  fact. 
The  Indian  by  nattire  can  imitate;  the  Indian  by  nature  is  deft 
with  his  hand;  he  is  critical  with  his  eye;  he  is  observant,  conse- 
quently he  enjoys,  he  Ukes,  he  takes  to  shop  work,  writing,  drawing 
and  things  of  tiiat  sort.    At  the  same  time,  under  the  proper  in- 
struction, he  does  not  abhor  manual  labor.    With  the  pxoper 
training,  under  Uie  proper  teaching,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Indian  cannot  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  white  man  in 
agricultural  and  in  the  otiier  industrial  pursuits  the  same  as  any 
other  race  can.    Tlie  Indian  is  a  man;  he  is  not  a  mj^tery ;  he  is 
not  a  myth.    The  affairs  pertaining  to  an  Indian  are  just  like  the 
afbirs  pertaining  to  any  man.    You  have  got  the  Indian;  jrou 
have  got  tihe  situation  tibtat  surrounds  him,wUchmakes  his  affairs. 
I  wonder  sometimes  what  all  this  talk  is  about  in  conferences,  in 
contentions,  in  Congress,  in  specially  called  meetings,  all  this 
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talk  about  the  Indian  and  his  afiEairs.  Then  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  derivol  from  various 
sources  are  spent  upon  the  Indian.  What  is  it  all  for?  Is  it  for 
some  people  that  live  in  Utopia?  Is  it  for  some  myth?  Or  is  it 
simply  to  make  a  nfianljr  man  out  of  an  American  Indian?  That 
is  what  it  is  for.  Then  if  that  is  what  this  talk  is  about,  if  that  is 
what  this  energy  is  expended  for,  if  that  is  what  all  this  cash  goes 
out  for,  why  not  get  down  to  the  concrete  proposition  that  you  ^ve 
got  a  man  on  your  hands  with  drciunstances  surroumUng  him, 
with  afhars,  and  take  those  affairs  as  you  find  them  and  deal  with 
them  as  you  would  with  your  own  affairs  and  your  own  man  and 
your  own  people.    That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  manly  man  out  of  an  Indian,  what  is  a 
man?  The  first  thing  that  goes  to  constitute  a  man  is  character — 
character.  The  men  who  have  been  in  the  Indian  Service  and  in 
different  kinds  of  service  longer  than  I  have  can  give  a  better 
speech  on  character  than  I  can,  but  unless  you  have  character  on 
which  to  build,  the  superstructure  will  be  a  failure.  Then  the  fixst 
thing  is  to  b^in  to  establish,  if  you  do  not  already  find  it,  chaiacter 
in  that  Indian  wherever  you  find  him.  Then  develop  honesty. 
Above  all  things  else  teach  that  man  to  be  honest.  A  man  is  not 
a  man  unless  he  is  an  honest  man,  nor  manly  unless  he  is  an  honest 
man.  A  liar  never  made  anything  but  trouble.  But  an  honest 
man  is  always  the  man  who  does  things  and  makes  things  other 
than  trouble.  Then  you  want  to  teach  him  to  be  industrious,  to  be 
conscientious  in  his  work.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
our  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Now,  then,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  there  are  three  things  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind, 
— character,  industry  and  zeal;  these  three  linked  together  will 
solve  more  intricate  problems  than  any  other  three  graces,  or  any 
otiier  three  things  that  you  might  jom  together.  Establish 
character,  encourage  industry  and  teadi  him  he  must  go  ahead 
with  industry  and  a  vim  that  will  win  over  anything. 

How  many  of  you  have  succeeded  in  life?  How  did  you  do  it, 
if  you  have  really  succeeded,  I  mean?  You  have  done  it  because 
of  the  character  within  you,  because  of  the  energy  that  you  have 
expend^,  because  of  the  zeal,  of  the  courage  and  of  the  honesty — 
I  bdieve  that  is  above  all.     (Applause.) 

CoMiassiONER  Valentine:  Before  I  went  to  Oklahoma  for 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  almost  nothing  but  propertyl  property! 
property!  I  knew  in  a  sort  of  way  that  there  were  probably  men 
and  women,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  down  there,  who  had  a  lot 
of  property.  When  I  got  down  to  Oklahoma,  it  was  prc^)erty! 
property!  property!    Now  there  is  no  denying  the  importance  of 
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the  .property  aflfairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  but  I  hope  the 

day  is  near  when  we  shall,  as  far  as  the  Federal  government  is 

concerned,  lose  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Five  Civilized 

Tribes  and  be  able  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  health  and  schools 

and  industries  among  the  25,000  or  so  full-blood,  or  mostly  so, 

Indians  there  who  are  as  much  in  need  of  help  as  any  other  Indians 

in  the  country.    I  want  to  bring  up  this  idea  of  the  Five  Civilized 

Tribes;  that  they  are  civilized  is  a  myth.    These  25,000  Indians 

need  these  schools  and  this  sort  of  industry  among  them.    These 

schools  can  show  the  rest  of  oxu:  Service  that,  much  as  they  need 

certain  things  and  little  as  is  done  for  them  in  certain  directions, 

they  can  do  things  themselves.    Some  of  our  own  superintendents, 

some  of  our  boarding  school  superintendents  would  fall  dead  if  you 

asked  them  to  build  screens  for  their  own  buildings;  I  really  think 

some  would.    They  feel  that  here  is  the  Government  with  a  lot  of 

money,  a  lot  of  cash  at  its  disposal,  why  spend  time  in  building 

screens  for  their  own  use  when  they  can  be  bought.    The  rest  of 

our  Service  can  learn  that  from  this  section.    Another  thing  I  have 

spoken  of  is  the  people  we  want  to  get  to  help  tis.    We  want  to  get 

t^e  Indians  themselves  to  help  tis.    One  reason  why  I  called  upon 

Mr.  Parker  was  to  show  you  what  he  has  done,  what  he  has  made  of 

himself.    There  are  about  5,000  able  bodied,  well  trained  Indians 

in  the  United  States  on  whom  the  United  States  Government  has 

been  spcgiding  anywhere  from   $1,000  to  S2,000  apiece— that 

means  a  total  investment  of  between  five  and  ten  million  dollars; 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  have  got  almost  to  break  ground— Mr. 

Parker  being  an  exception — we  have  almost  got  to  break  ground 

in  getting  these  Indians  to  do  something  for  their  own  people. 

They  do  not  get  together.    Just  think  what  6,000  Indians  could 

do  for  300,000  people  if  they  got  busy  even  though  they  still  lived 

their  own  life  and  followed  their  own  professions!    They  could 

'  almost  take  this  job  off  our  hands  in  a  few  years  if  they  would  do 

what  they  really  owe  to  their  own  people.    I  should  Hke  to  have 

you  think  of  that  idea. 

Mrs.  Elsie  E.  Newton,  who  spoke  to  you  two  years  ago,  I  think, 
I  ^rish  very  umdb  to  have  speak  again  on  some  of  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do  among  the  Indian  homes.  Mrs.  Newton  is  one  of  my 
two  repeaters  today. 

THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF  FIELD  MATRON 

ADDRESS  OF  ICRS.  ELSIE  £.  NEWTON 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Valentine  what  he  wished  me  to  talk  about, 
he  said,  "The  universe,  if  you  like,"  meamng  of  course  the  uni- 
verse Indian.    Ten  minutes  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  discuss 
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more  than  one  small  point  in  so  vast  a  subject,  so  I  think  I  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  follow  somewhat  the  same  line  that  I 
did  two  years  ago,  referring  to  the  work  of  the  field  matrons  in 
Indian  homes. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  health  of  the  Indian, 
and  have  been  one  of  those  who  believe  that  one  of  the  avenues 
through  which  we  can  teach  tliis  subject  to  the  Indian  is  the  women. 
This  is  true  of  other  things  besides  healtii.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  Otis  Mason  has  said  that  he  considered  the  woman 
rather  than  the  man  the  great  avenue  of  civilization  of  the  Indian. 
'His  reason  was  that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  home  and  the  arts 
and  crafts  that  the  women  practice  form  a  dose  link  between  their 
life  and  ours.  Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  truth  in  this,  it 
holds  a  suggestion  that  we  may  well  think  upon  and  work  upon. 

In  the  Lidian  Service,  the  work  that  falls  to  us  cannot  always 
be  divided  as  work  for  women  and  work  for  men.  Many  men 
superintendents  find  themselves  struggling  with  domestic  problems 
while  some  women  who  are  fieldmatronsaredoingthe  workof  both. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  work  is  strictly  feminine  work,  but 
whether  they  are  doing  what  lies  at  their  hand  so  well  that  they 
are  helping  the  cause  all  along  the  line. 

The  work  of  the  field  matrons  in  California  has  been  specially 
called  to  your  attention  by  the  circulars  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  reading-room.  I  have  just  come  from  a  long  trip  through 
California  visiting  all  the  field  matrons  I  could,  and  I  find  in  that 
State  a  most  important  opportunity  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
Indians  there  live  in  such  detached  groups,  and  not  on  reservations 
to  any  great  extent,  espedally  in  Northern  California.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  work  with  them  because  they  are  so  scattered, 
but  the  field  matrons  planted  here  and  there  get  the  confidence  of 
the  Indian  families  and  have  many  chances  of  hdping  them  over 
the  hard  places, — and  some  of  the  places  are  very  hard. 

A  field  matron  can  be  a  great  detriment  unless  she  has  the  quali- 
fications necessary,  such  as  patience,  and  wi^om  and  tact,  but 
where  she  has,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  more  worthy  work 
being  done  anywhere  than  hers. 

V^ien  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  this  little  story  I  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  sort  of  matron  I  am  going  to  describe 
is  one  whom  Mr.  Valentine  would  consider  the  right  sort  or  not; 
I  do  not  whether  you  will.  But  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  her  work;  you  can  then  judge  for  yoursdves. 

In  a  little  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River — ^the  village 
consists  chiefly  of  a  hotel,  a  saloon,  a  salmon  cannery  and  a  huddle 
of  Indian  huts, — ^there  is  a  certain  fidd  matron.  She  went  there 
through  the  interest  of  the  Northern  California  Indian  Association. 
She  lives  in  a  little  cabin  provided  for  her  by  the  Government. 
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There  are  three  rooms  in  it,  overlooking  the  imposing  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  ocean  beyond.  That  she  has  only  one  lamp  is  indica- 
tive of  the  scale  of  her  comforts.  There  are  few  of  her  own  kind 
in  the  vicinity  with  whom  to  associate.  Her  friendships  are  mostly 
with  the  Indians  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  her  devoted 
admirers. 

Her  Indians  are  a  little  better  placed  than  many  others.  They 
have  some  industries  upon  which  they  can  depend  for  a  livelihood. 
In  the  simimer  they  come  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  en- 
gage in  fishing.  The  men  can  make  all  the  way  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  season  at  this  occupation. 
In  the  canning  factory  the  women  are  employed.  I  sawonemiddle- 
^ged  woman  who  had  made  as  lugh  as  six  dollars  a  day  as  a  stuffer. 

Some  families  have  allotments  up  the  river  where  they  can  raise 
small  crops  and  some  fruit.  Some  of  the  men  work  at  placer 
mining  and  dairying.  Besides  these  occupations,  there  is  the 
l>asketmaking.  In  summer  also,  the  salmon  is  dried  for  winter  use, 
and  a  kind  of  moss  gathered  which  is  scorched  and  dried. 

This  young  woman's  idea  in  dealing  with  her  charges  is  not  to 
make  them  dependent  upon  herself  or  the  Government  for  what 
they  can  supply  for  themselves.  She  has  no  supplies  except  a 
few  medicines.  When  I  asked  her  what  she  wished  to  help  h^  in 
her  work  that  the  Government  could  furnish,  she  answered  that 
she  preferred  not  have  anything  for  which  they  could  ask.  When 
they  come  to  her  for  anything  of  the  sort  she  refers  them  to  the 
agent.  The  agent  is  forty  miles  away  through  an  almost  impassa- 
ble countiy.  They  seldom  go  to  him  and  the  consequence  is  they 
get  the  things  they  need  themselves. 

She  gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  care  of  their  sick,  the  feeble, 
and  the  problems  of  family  Ufe.  Indeed  her  aim  has  been  to  work 
through  the  women  both  for  individual  and  social  results.  She  has 
in  this  way  acquired  a  great  influence  in  the  Indian  community. 
One  of  her  great  difl5culties  is  to  keep  the  young  girls  imder  con- 
trol. Often  she  attends  the  Saturday  night  dances,  following  the 
girls  out  afterward  to  see  that  they  get  home  safely.  She  does 
not  forbid  their  going  to  dances;  she  realizes  that  they  must  have 
the  assemblies,  but  she  endeavors  to  be  a  restraining  influence. 

The  whites  of  the  commtmity  have  been  no  more  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  than  in  any  community  where  race 
prejudice  rules.  They  have  been  opposed  to  ha\4ng  the  Indian 
children  in  their  schools.  Quietly,  persistently  and  tactfully,  this 
woman  has  gone  forth  to  win  the  friendship,  the  confidence  and 
the  interest  of  the  better  class  of  whites  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian,  and  she  is  succeeding. 

On  the  other handherendeavor  is  to  teach  her  Indians  to  become 
a  part  of  the  community,  to  respect  its  laws,  and  not  to  fall  back 
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on  the  old  prop  of  Government  care  and  protection.  For  the 
correction  of  incorrigible  young  people,  she  calls  in  the  county 
probation  oflScer.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  young  men  got  very 
drunk  and  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  her  house  saying  all 
maimer  of  bad  things  about  her.  She  promptly  had  him  arrested 
and  haled  before  the  court.  He  was  fined  fifteen  dollars.  Another 
man  who  beat  his  wife  received  a  jail  sentence  as  well  as  a  fine. 
As  the  latter  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  the  htuniUation  was 
great,  but  it  is  thus  that  the  Indians  learn  that  they  live  under 
certain  laws  from  which  they  are  not  exempt  as  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  matron  gets  her  children  into  the  public  schools  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  Sometimes  she  takes  them  herself  to  the 
school  house  door.  If  the  teacher  objects  to  their  presence,  the 
matron  carries  the  issue  to  the  coimty  supervisors. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking  among  these  Indians.  I  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  wish  that  the  saloon  were  banished  from  the 
village.  She  answered  that  she  would  like  to  see  it  gone,  but  she 
added,  if  the  Indians  do  not  get  used  to  the  presence  of  liquor,  they 
may  never  learn  to  resist  it. 

The  care  of  the  old  and  the  helpless  is  another  problem.  She 
makes  every  eflEort  to  get  the  f aniilies  to  care  for  them  where 
families  exist,  rather  timn  allow  them  to  become  dependent  on 
Government  boimty.  Sometimes  she  gets  help  for  them  from  the 
cotmty. 

There  is  a  fund  of  about  $25,000  left  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
land  belonging  to  these  Indians.  Some  of  them  have  forgotten  its 
existence.  She  does  not  remind  them  of  it,  knowing  that  if  they 
are  reminded  they  will  never  rest  until  they  have  their  small  per 
capita  share  of  it.  The  act  which  opened  the  reservation  provided 
that  this  surplus  lands  fund  should  be  expended  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  these  Indians.  Our  field  matron  believes  that 
no  better  way  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act  can  be  foimd  than 
to  apply  it  to  opening  of  a  road  or  a  trail  through  the  impassable 
country  along  the  river  where  their  allotments  are  situated.  She 
also  advocates  a  telephone  line,  so  that  there  may  be  some  com- 
munication between  the  isolated  points  up  and  down  the  river  and 
the  agency.  If  divided  among  the  individuals  of  the  tribe,  the 
most  of  the  money  would  soon  disappear  in  drink,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  communication  would  be  of  permanent 
value  to  the  entire  commimity. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  work  of  this  wise  and  able  young 
woman  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  employees 
isolated  though  they  may  be,  who  have  been  thinking  out  the 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  their  own  little  commxmities. 
Some  of  these  are  women.    All  of  them  need  the  interest  and  the 
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impulse  that  comes  Irom  being  known,  and  understood  and  appre- 
>  dated.    (Applause.) 

Commissioner  Valentine:  I  do  not  know  why  Mrs.  Newton 
should  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  I  like  that  kind  of  field 
matron  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  she  must  have  got  all  her  great 
wisdom  from  the  talk  I  have  just  made  about  the  community  life. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  mean  by  the  relation  between  the  local 
Indians  and  the  community. 

I  want  to  introduce  to  you  this  evening  my  assistant,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  F.  H.  Abbott,  who 
comes  to  the  work  from  Nebraska.  Nebraska  is  a  good  deal  like 
Maine  apparently — its  good  men  leave  it  to  work  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  been  in  the  Indian  Office  a  little  over  a  year  and  I  think 
he  has  done  about  three  years*  work. 

A  SWING  AROUND  THE  FIELD 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  F.  H.  ABBOTT 

It  is  good  to  be  here.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opporttmity 
to  meet  so  many  men  and  women,  in  and  out  of  the  Service, 
interested  in  the  Indians.  This  meeting  has  been  a  source  of 
ddight  and  inspiration  to  us  all.  My  remarks  will  be  informal 
and  brief.  I  am  a  new  recruit  in  the  Service,  too  new  to  presume 
to  advise  concerning  campaigns,  past,  present  or  future,  with  you 
veterans  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service.  I  came  here  not  to 
teach  but  to  learn,  not  to  talk  but  to  listen.  The  Indian  Service 
needs  both  good  talkers  and  good  listeners.  Not  being  qualified 
to  enter  the  first  class,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  the  second.  Not 
only  at  this  meeting,  but  during  my  short  year  and  a  quarter  in 
the  service,  I  have  been  listening  in  order  to  learn  how  most  effec- 
tively to  do  my  little  part  of  this  most  interesting  work  of  equipping 
Indians  to  perform  the  duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  hon- 
est, useful,  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  happy  Christian 
citizenship  in  the  commonwealths  where  they  live.  Eight  of  my 
sixteen  months  in  the  service  have  been  spent  in  what  Commission- 
er Valentine  has  been  pleased  to  call  a  "swing  around  the  field"  in 
which  I  have  visited  perhaps  most  of  the  schools  and  reservations 
and  met  personally  most  of  the  field  workers.  Therefore,  I  want 
to  make  use  of  this  opporttmity  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  men  and 
women  whom  I  have  met  in  the  field.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
as  a  co-worker  with  them,  and  to  testify  to  their  honesty,  enthu- 
siasm and  efiidency.  While  very  naturally  they  do  not  all  meas- 
-ure  up  to  the  highest  standard  to  be  desired,  they  do  average  one 
hundred  per  cent,  better  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  considering 
the  salaries  they  receive.    Their  hearts  are  in  their  work.     So 
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great  is  my  faith  in  their  integrity  and  efl&dency,  it  is  my  sincere 
conviction  that  where  the  service  today  needs  one  detecUvei  such 
as  Ex-Commissioner  Leupp  referred  to  this  morning  (and  we  do 
need  a  few  of  them),  to  ferret  out  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  our 
employees,  we  need  twenty  men  employed  not  as  detectives  but  as 
helpers,  as  builders;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  credit  of  Chief 
Supervisor  Holcombe  and  his  co-workers  that  the  inspection  ser- 
vice today  is  twenty  parts  constructive  to  one  part  detective. 

So  mudi  confidence  have  I  in  the  superintendents  of  our  service 
that  I  feel  confident  the  future  of  the  Indians  is  secure  even  if  the 
Commissioner  or  Assistant  Comnoissioner  were  both  crooks  or 
grafters  or  if  our  positions  should  be  abolished  tomorrow,  and  if 
the  walls  of  this  building  should  fall  toni^t,  and  destroy  this 
notable  gathering  of  real  and  valuable  friends  of  the  Indians,  still 
would  the  interests  of  the  Indian  be  safe. 

This  morning,  at  the  dose  of  Henry  Cloud's  excellent  address 
Mr.  Smiley  said  with  an  inspiring  glow  of  satisfaction  on  his  face,. 
"The  Indians  are  making  progress."  My  trips  among  the  In- 
dians have  proved  to  me  that  Mr.  Smiley  is  right,  and  I  hope  you 
and  the  cotmtry  will  never  forget  to  acknowledge  the  part  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  progress  made  by  our  friends.  Commissioners 
Jones  and  Leupp  and  Valentine,  who  are  here,  as  well  as  their 
predecessors. 

One  year  ago,  I  visited  the  Winnebago  reservation  in  Nebraska^ 
the  home  of  Henry  Cloud.  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  leasing 
most  of  their  lands.  They  were  farming  only  3,000  acres.  Last 
spring,  the  office  sent  to  this  reservation  two  practical  farmers. 
This  fall  I  visited  the  reservation  again.  I  found  8,000  acres  being 
cidtivated  by  Indians,  and  the  crops  equal  to  those  of  their  white 
neighbors.  I  found  also  that  plans  are  already  made  by  the 
Indians  to  increase  their  farming  operations  one  himdred  per  cent, 
more  next  year.  The  Indians  are  building  houses  on  their  allot- 
ments, buying  farm  implements,  getting  seriously  down  to  work; 
and  they  are  enjoying  it.  The  same  sort  of  progress  is  being  made 
by  their  neighbors,  the  Omahas. 

At  Cherokee  School,  the  other  day,  I  found  the  Government 
farmer  raising  a  model  acre  of  com  on  the  school  grounds  from  the 
best  obtainable  variety  of  seed.  He  has  raised  over  one  hundred 
bushels  on  that  acre.  The  Indians  for  miles  aroimd  have  been 
watching  the  experiment.  Enough  seed  has  been  raised  on  that 
one  acre  to  provide  all  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  result  will  be  an  annual  increase  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
com  on  Indian  land. 

At  Sacaton,  Arizona,  through  co-operation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Indian  Service  farmer  had  discovered  an  alfalfa 
that  was  produdng  seven  crops  a  year.    The  common  variety  use 
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by  the  Indians  produced  only  six  crops.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  Indians  were  damoring  for  seed  of  the  seven  crop  variety  and 
were  being  supplied. 

The  Pima  Indians  on  a  different  part  of  this  same  reser\'ation 
were  raising  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  and  oats.  I  found  several 
of  them  setting  up  a  header  bought  with  their  .own  money  to  cut 
their  own  grain  and  over  a  thousand  acres  of  the  grain  of  white 
men  for  which  they  had  xnade  contracts  at  a  good  price. 

At  Fallon^  Nevada,  where  land  had  been  provided  by  Congress 
under  the  reclamation  project  for  some  unattached  Paiutes,  many 
of  whom  had  been  farm-hands  on  white  ranches  for  years,  I  found 
the  Indians  levelling  their  lands,  putting  in  their  crops  and  making 
ditches.  Such  was  the  skill  of  these  Indians  in  ditch-making,  the 
project  eng^eer  of  the  Reclamation  Service  told  me,  that  several 
of  the  Indians  cotald  make  better  and  truer  ditches  and  do  the 
work  quicker,  following  their  eyes,  than  any  white  men  in  the 
locality  could  do  it  with  the  use  of  levels. 

On  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations  I  found  what  struck 
me  as  the  ideal  day-schools.  The  employees  in  each  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  the  man  being  the  teacher  and  his  wife  the  house- 
keeper. Each  school  has  from  six  to  fifty  acres  of  land.  Eadi 
school  has  a  class-room  and  a  domestic  department  in  one  building 
and  a  separate  cottage  for  the  employees.  The  school  is  of  a  kind 
which  can  presently  be  absorbed  into  the  state  school  system; 
meanwhile,  it  is  a  sort  of  settlement  institution  for  the  benefit  of  its 
neighborhood,  sort  of  model  coimtry  home  built  up  and  improved 
almost  wholly  through  the  work  of  the  employees  and  the  pupils. 
The  class-room  work  is  kept  as  nearly  possible  like  that  in  the 
country  schools  in  contiguous  territory.  For  the  boys  industrial 
training  is  confined  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  plain  carpentry, 
such  as  called  for  on  the  average  farm.|^  In  one  district  was  a 
small  blacksmith  shop  established  for  school  and  neighborhood  use 
in  a  building  donated  for  the  purpose  by  a  full-blood  Indian. 
The  modest  equipment  of  tools  was  bought  under  authority  from 
the  Indian  Office  and  the  iron  and  blad^mith's  coal  was  supplied 
by  the  Agency.  During  the  winter,  I  was  told,  the  shop  is  almost 
constantly  in  tise,  pupils  and  parents  working  together  with  only 
cursory  supervision  from  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  wife  teaches 
the  girls  ordinary  domestic  work,  the  keeping  of  neat  and  dean 
houses,  cooking,  baking,  cutting,  fitting  and  making  garments,  and 
laundry  work,  with  the  ordinary  home  facilities.  The  mothers 
also  are  invited  to  use  the  school  sewing  machine,  and  many  of 
them  do  so. 

The  examples  of  progress  I  have  given  are  chiefly  those  of  agri- 
cultural progress.  That  is  because  I  believe  agriculture  is  funda- 
mental in  the  solution  of  the  so-called  "Indian  problem."    Over 
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ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  are  land  owners.  At  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  this  ntimber  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  farmers. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  girls  will  become  farmers' 
wives.  Not  until  this  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion jDecome  sober,  honest,  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  tax 
paying  citizens,  living  on  their  allotments  in  fairly  dean,  sanitary 
homes,  recognizing  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  local  schools  and  govenmient,  as  their  white  fellow- 
dtizens,  will  the  Federal  Government  have  disdiarged  its  obliga- 
tion to  them  as  wards. 

Clearly  then,  our  schools  and  agendes  should  place  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  emphasis  on  teadiing  the  bo3rs  to  farm  and  the 
girls  to  keep  house. 

Our  Indian  schools  today  are  in  advance  of  the  state  schools  of 
the  coimtry  at  least  twenty-five  years  because  of  the  emphasis 
they  are  already  laying  on  industrial  education.  The  Indian  bo3rs 
and  girls  of  the  country  are  not  only  learning  the  dignity  of  the 
labor  of  the  hands  but  they  are  acquiring  in  school  the  habits  of 
self-support  which  enables  them  immediatdy  on  leaving  school  to 
enter  into  the  real  work  of  life. 

Mr.  Sniffen  spoke  truly  this  morning  when  he  said  there  are  still 
many  difficulties  for  the  Indian  Office  to  meet.  The  vast  amoimt 
of  individual  trust  ftmds  and  the  valuable  tracts  of  individual 
Indian  lands  naturally  create  a  strong  temptation  to  grafters;  and 
I  want  to  say  here  that  the  chief  ally  of  the  grafter  in  his  nefarious 
business  is  not  the  dishonest  or  the  weak  employee  in  the  Indian 
Service.  It  is  whiskey.  If  piy  trip  through  the  fidd  has  taught 
me  one  thing  thoroughly  it  is  that  whiskey  today  is  the  Indiieui 
arch-enemy,  and  it  is  an  enemy  that  the  Indian  Office  cannot  whip 
single-handed.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Mohonk  Conference.  We  need  the  co-operation  of  the  dtizens 
of  every  state  and  every  county  and  every  dty  where  Indians  live. 
That  co-operation  we  will  never  have  in  the  full  degree  in  which  we 
need  it  until  the  suggestion  which  Henry  Cloud  made  in  his  talk 
this  morning  is  carriwi  out:  namdy,  the  taxation  of  Indian  land, 
such  as  we  have  today  on  the  Omaha  reservation.  Local  authori- 
ties never  will  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
or  of  any  other  evil  among  the  Indians  fully  imtil  Indian  land  is 
contributing  its  just  share  of  the  burden  of  government.  This 
taxation,  while  helping  indirectly  to  create  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
in  the  local  communities,  will  at  the  same  time  contribute  directly 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  Indian's  lands  by  increasing  local 
school  fadlities  and  making  better  roads  and  by  creating  a  pride 
of  dtizenship  in  the  Indians  themselves. 

Another  important  thing  that  my  trip  in  the  field  has  taught  me 
is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  everybody  interested  in  the 
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Indian  business  to  work  cheerfully  and  effectively  without  stepping 
on  his  neighbor's  toes.  There  is  no  good  excuse  for  quarrels 
between  Indian  Service  employees  on  tike  one  bauid  and  Indian 
missionaries  on  the  other,  and  much  less  excuse  for  quarrels  among 
the  missionaries  of  different  church  oi-ganizations.  With  nearly 
a  third  of  the  Indian  school  population  still  unprovided  for  and  the 
immense  task  ahead  of  individualizing  the  property  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  otu-  Indian  population,  it  is  far  too  early  to  think  of 
quarreling  over  the  spcols  of  righteousness.  There  is  room  for  us 
all.    Let  us  live  and  work  and  abide  together  in  peace. 

Mr.  Valentine  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the 
audience  without  further  parley  my  second  repeater,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Shelton.  You  remember  when  he  spoke  to  you  two  years  ago  he 
said,  if  any  one  of  you  wotild  go  to  his  reservation  and  find  an 
Indian  that  had  gone  wrong  in  certain  particulars,  he  would  give 
each  one  a  pony.  I  want  to  know  how  many  in  the  audience  have 
acquired  a  Navaho  pony .  I  wish  all  of  you  would  go  down  to  some 
of  these  places  and  see  some  of  these  things  for  yourselves.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  the  man  with  the  Navaho. 
Mr.  Shelton  has  got  them  started  at  agriculture;  you  have  thought 
of  the  Navaho  Indians  as  a  grazing  people,  but  he  has  got  them 
rooted. 

THE  HOE  AND  THE  NAVAJO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  W.  T.  SHELTON 

You  will  doubtless  observe  by  the  time  I  am  through  talking 
that  seventeen  or  eighteen,  years  spent  on  Indian  reservations  do 
not  prepare  or  fit  a  man  for  ^)eaking  to  an  intelligent  audience. 

The  Navajo  Reservation,  over  which  I  am  superintendent,  is 
known  as  the  San  Juan  or  Northern  Navajo  Reservation,  lying  in 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
It  covers  an  area  something  like  6,000  square  miles  and  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  Indians  live  on  this  reservation.  A  more 
barren  country  you  can  hardly  imagine. 

Most  of  the  farming  operations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion. It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  Navajos  are  stock-raisers, 
wool-growers,  blanket  weavers,  and  silversmiths,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  farming  a  good  deal  longer  than  some  of  us. 

A  great  many  of  the  Navajos  use  the  dry  farming  system,  which 
was  in  vogue  among  them  long  before  Cooper  and  his  system  were 
ever  heard  of,  but  their  methods  were  crude.  The  com  was  plant- 
ed with  sticks.  They  dug  a  hole  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  in  the 
ground  in  which  was  placed  a  dozen  or  more  kernels  of  com. 
These  kernels  were  covered  just  enough  to  enable  the  stm  to  cause 
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them  to  germinate.  After  the  com  had  sprouted  and  started  to 
grow,  loose  soil  was  placed  around  it  until  the  hole  was  filled  up 
level  around  the  stalks.  The  idea  was  to  draw  and  hold  the  mois- 
ture around  the  tender  plants  and  keep  them  alive  and  growing 
tmtil  water  from  the  mdting  snow  or  from  spring  rains  in  the 
mountains  could  be  diverted  while  conung  down  the  arroyos  and 
run  out  over  the  fields  for  a  good  irrigation.  With  the  plants  well 
established  early  in  spring,  two  irrigations  from  this  snow  or  rain 
water  insured  a  fairly  good  crop. 

These  Indians  never  knew  an3rthing  about  intense  cultivation 
until  the  white  people  came  in  and  settled  around  them,  and  they 
have  been  very  slow  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  of  fanning  until 
quite  recently. 

At  San  Juan  School  and  Agency  a  model  farm  and  an  exper- 
imental station  have  been  established.  Indians  from  all  parts  of 
the  reservation,  have,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  agency  to 
observe  and  study  the  management  of  this  model  farm  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  how  the  crops  of  com,  wheat,  etc.,  are  planted 
and  cultivated.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  worked  on  the  model 
farm  and  in  this  way  have  acquired  practical  knowledge,  which 
has  been  put  to  good  use  on  their  own  farms . 

A  year  ago  this  fall,  so  much  progress  had  been  made  along 
these  lines  that  we  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  Navajo  fair. 
After  obtaining  authority  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
we  sent  out  the  Indian  police  and  other  messengers  over  the  Res- 
ervation to  notify  the  Indians  that  we  would  expect  them  to  be  on 
hand  twelve  days  from  that  date  with  their  best  farm  products, 
live-stock,  blankets,  and  silverware,  and  anything  else  they  might 
have  to  exhibit. 

With  so  little  time  for  preparation,  much  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ejchibits,  especially  those  raised 
on  the  farms.  This  fair  was  considered  a  great  success,  not  only 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  but  by  white  visitors  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  first  fair,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
another  this  year,  commencing  the  third  and  ending  the  eighth  of 
this  month.  About  6,000  Indians  and  1,500  white  people  were  in 
attendance,  many  of  them  coming  from  a  distance.  A  careful 
estimate  made  by  disinterested  persons  placed  the  value  of  the 
exhibits  from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  People  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  pronounced  the  agricultural  exhibits  better  than  those 
shown  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair.  Some  horse  racing,  chicken 
pulling,  and  other  Indian  sports  were  indulged  in,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  greater  interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibits. 
The  Indians  have  begun  to  think  of  next  year's  fair  and  are  making 
preparations  for  it.     It  will  be  worth  going  a  long  distance  to  see. 

This  year  we  had  over  1,000  Navajo  blankets  and  more  than  a 
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dozen  silver  esdiibits  competing  for  first  prize.  The  best  exhibit 
of  silverware  made  by  one  man  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $500. 
Exhibits  of  com,  wheat,  beans,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  other  farm 
products  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  Fruit  was  not  so  plenti- 
ful for  the  reason  that  the  Navajos  did  not  plant  any  fruit  trees, 
except  a  few  peach  trees,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Juan  School  and  Agency  seven  years  ago.  The  first  use  of  the 
farm  was  to  grow  several  thousand  fruit  trees  which  were  furnished 
to  the  Indians  for  planting  out  orchards.  From  these  yotmg  trees 
a  quantity  of  nice  fruit  was  shown  at  the  fair. 

I  want  to  say  as  I  did  two  years  ago  that  we  have  a  resen'^ation 
where  there  is  no  whiskey,  no  gambling,  no  loafers,  and  no  paupers. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  how  the  whiskey  business 
was  broken  up.  The  first  Indian  brought  to  the  agency  and  foimd 
to  be  guilty  of  drinking  whiskey  was  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  the  Government  ten  days  free  of  charge.  The  next  man  had 
twenty  days,  the  next  thirty,,  and  so  on  up  to  seventy.  The 
eighty  day  man  has  not  yet  reported  for  duty.  This  method  has 
proven  to  be  more  effective  than  the  JCeeley  Cure. 

Gambling  was  broken  up  by  getting  the  older  and  more  influen- 
tial men  together  and  showing  them  that  it  is  a  bad  business  principle 
to  waste  time  and  money  in  gambling.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that  around  most  of  the  trading  posts  professional  or  tin-horn 
gamblers  were  alwa3rs  ready  for  a  game,  and  that  it  usually  wound 
up  with  the  professional  having  in  his  possession  most  if  not  all  the 
stakes.  These  men  were  requested  to  advise  and  influence  the 
younger  men  to  give  up  gambling.  They  consented  to  this  and 
have  stuck  to  their  agreement.  It  has  been  several  years  now 
since  a  game  of  cards  has  been  heard  of  on  this  reservation.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
San  Juan  Cotmty.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  sober  people  and  they 
have  used  their  influence  to  prevent  having  brought  in  an)rthing 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  Indians. 

I  am  really  glad  that  the  San  Juan  Resen'ation  is  so  far  removed 
from  White  Earth,  Oklahoma,  and  some  other  places  that  have 
been  referred  to  at  this  Conference. 

For  a  moment  I  want  to  touch  on  the  question  of  returned 
students.  This  matter  has  always  been  a  difficult  one  for  the 
superintendents  of  Indian  reservations,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendents of  non-reservation  schools  and  the  returned  students 
themselves. 

In  the  San  Juan  School  we  are  conducting  a  little  matrimonial 
bureau.  In  order  to  prevent  the  old  men  from  buying  young 
girls  for  second,  third,  or  even  first  wives,  we  encourage  the  boys 
and  girls,  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  and  prepared  to  keep 
house  and  manage  a  little  farm,  to  get  married  and  settle  near  the 
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school.  We  encourage  the  boys  and  girls  coming  from  non-reser- 
vation schools  to  marry  each  other  and  locate  on  farms  near  the 
school  and  agency  where  they  can  be  looked  after  and  assisted  in 
farming  and  in  conducting  their  other  affairs  in  a  proper  manner. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  constructing  a  large  irrigation  ditch, 
which  will  bring  under  cultivation  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  model  farm.  On  this  land  we  propose  to  establish 
a  modem  community  of  young  Indians  who  have  been  through 
school  and  who  have  the  ambition  to  rise  above  the  level  of  their 
former  surroundings. 

Mr.  Valentine:  If  we  are  at  all  on  the  right  road,  if  we  are 
agreed  as  to  that,  the  big  interest  that  remains  is  just  what  the  way 
out  will  be  like  and  just  how  fast  we  can  see  the  Indians  make  this 
crossing.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Allen,  one  of  our  school  supervisors, 
can  only  hope  to  suggest  a  few  things  to  you  but  I  want  to  end 
this  meeting  by  a  few  suggestions  from  him  on,  "The  Way  Out  for 
the  Indian.*' 

THE  WAY  OUT  FOR  THE  INDIAN 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDGAR  A.  ALLEN 

I  want  to  assure  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  not  as  egotis- 
tical as  the  title  which  I  am  to  speak  upon  would  imply  and  if  I 
had  the  belief  that  I  had  the  knowledge  to  tell  you  all  the  way 
out,  I  am  sure  that  before  my  discourse  were  ended— if  the  time- 
keeper did  not  stop  me — ^you  would  have  found  "the  way  out*' 
from  this  room  tmassisted. 

I  shall  speak  only  upon  one  phase  of  this  subject.  In  all  its 
breadth  it  has  been  before  you  in  all  the  meetings  today  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  been  thinking  of  it  from  every  side.  The  requisite  of 
a  good  guide  in  finding  the  way,  in  taking  any  party  through  a 
country  or  out  of  a  country,  is  first  that  he  should  know  the  way 
himsdf ,  that  he  should  be  able  to  guide  people  in  such  manner  that 
they  will  miss  the  byways  that  lead  nowhere,  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  cross  the  chasms  in  the  way  and  be  able  to  surmount  the  rocks 
that  obstruct  his  path  and  be  able  to  carry  his  party  in  safety  to 
the  place  to  which  they  are  going. 

'  In  the  next  place  he  needs  to  Imow  what  eqttipment  is  required, 
what  property  shotdd  be  taken  with  the  party.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  us  because,  in  looking  at  the  Indians  who  are 
on  the  way,  on  some  of  the  wa3rs,  we  see  that  there  are  those  that 
go  nowhere  and  those  that  go  somewhere.  We  find  a  good  many  of 
them  who  are  camped  by  the  trail,  contemplating  their  equipment, 
and  not  even  making  the  attempt  to  get  anywhore.  If  you  should 
go  to  the  Osage  Reservation  you  would  find  the  Indians  sitting 
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calmly  by  the  roadside  contemplating  their  lands,  their  royalties, 
their  annuities  and  the  trust  funds  that  are  to  come  to  them  by  and 
by,  and  as  a  result  they  are  doing  nothing, — most  of  them.  Tlie 
Indian  does  not  need  more  property;  he  has  so  much  that  it  has 
become  an  impediment  to  him  and  he  is  not  able  to  get 
anywhere  because  of  it.  He  has  his  burro  overloaded.  Had  I 
the  disposition  to  offer  any  criticism  at  all  of  the  thought  of  the 
present  with  respect  to  the  Indian  it  would  be  that  too  much  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  conservation  of  his  property  and  too  little  upon 
the  salvation  of  the  man  himself.  After  all,  the  man  is  the  thing 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Indian  if  his 
property  were  wipted  out  of  existence,  although  it  would  be  to  our 
shame  to  permit  it.  I  wonder  what  young  man,  worthy  of  the 
name,  feels  that  he  is  handicapped  if  he  starts  out  into  the  world 
without  money,  if  he  has  courage  and  opportunity.  I  do  not 
believe  one  of  you  would  feel  that  he  labors  under  any  disadvantage 
because  he  has  no  inheritance;  truly  in  many  cases  an  inheritance 
is  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  Indian,  then,  does  not  need  prop- 
erty. He  is  not  lazy;  he  is  willing  to  take  the  road,  Mr.  Cloud 
told  us  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  attempt  to  dis- 
pute it.  Mr.  Leupp,  our  former  commissioner,  also  said  this 
morning  that  the  Indian  is  not  a  lazy  man,  There  is  one  thing  I 
believe  he  does  lack,  and  that  is  individual  courage.  We  must 
supply  him  with  that.  We  have  our  schools  established  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  classes,  schools  that  justify  their  existence  by 
the  necessity  for  bringing  the  Indian  out  from  savagery  and  giving 
him  an  education.  At  our  great  school  at  Carlisle  near  here  we 
have  presented  some  of  the  greatest  of  exhibitions  of  class  courage. 
Once  every  year  a  train  backs  into  the  institution  grotmds  and  all 
the  students  who  can  muster  $3.70,  to  take  them  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  go  down  with  the  football  team  to  the  annual  contest 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  know  how  hard  they 
try  to^n;  we  know  how  much  courage  is  given  to  those  players 
by  the  band  of  boys  and  girls  who  stand  and  shriek  and  whoop  to 
urge  them  on  to  victory.  They  have  the  courage  of  a  band 
standing  together.  But  while  desirable,  that  isnotsuflSdent.  We 
do  not  want  only  the  courage  of  the  mass,  but  the  courage  of  the 
boy  and  girl  growing  into  the  man  and  woman,  capable  of  standing 
alone  and  against  all  of  the  forces  that  oppose.  We  want  him  to 
be  able  to  demand  an  equal  share  of  opportunity.  We  want  him 
to  be  able  to  say,  "I  am  here,  ready  to  take  my  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, ready  to  pay  my  taxes  if  you  please,  and  I  want  only 
an  equal  chance  in  the  world." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  place  where  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  is 
to  acquire  this  spirit  is  in  the  public  schools.  To  get  individual 
courage,  he  must  sit  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  white  boy  and  girl; 
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he  must  learn  as  we  learned  our  most  valuable  lesson — ^not  from 
our  teachers^— but  from  our  playmates;  he  must  grow  up  with  these 
people  with  w^hom  he  is  to  contend.  Graft  is  all  about  him  on  the 
reservation;  he  has  many  enemies — but  more  friends.  The  enemy 
is  the  one  who  gets  after  him  most  industriously,  the  one  who  is 
following  him  up  and  f umishmg  whiskey  and  all  the  many  forms  of 
dissipation,  all  the  temptations  to  go  wrong.  To  these  temptations 
he  often  yields  because  he  has  not  learned  by  experience  to  contend 
against  the  tempters.  He  will  learn  if  he  goes  into  the  public 
sdiool  and  there  meets  the  boy  who  is  going  to  be  the  man  to  try 
it;  he  will  meet  that  fellow;  he  will  learn  his  methods,  and  he  will 
learn,  by  sitting  in  the  same  seats  and  under  the  same  teacher,  the 
lessons  that  wUl  enable  him  to  contend  against  him  when  he  be- 
comes k  man.  Not  only  that;  he  will  sit  in  the  same  seats  with 
those  who  are  to  be  his  friends  and  know  how  to  appreciate  that 
friendship.  He  will  there  grow  up  to  be  the  man  that  he  ought  to 
be,  the  man  who  can  stand  alone  with  that  individual  courage,  not 
class  cotirage,  and  to  stand  out  as  an  individual  whether  there  is 
another  Indian  within  a  thousand  miles  of  him  or  not.  If  he  is  the 
only  Indian  in  the  combat,  he  will  be  able  to  go  it  alone  assuming 
his  proper  responsibility  and  demanding  all  the  privileges  that 
come  with  citizenship. 

I  am  going  to  dose  without  being  called  down.  "The  way  out" 
leads  tlut)ugh  the  public  school  building.  The  way  out  of  the 
reservation  leads  into  the  school  house  and  the  Indian  will  emerge 
from  that  school  house  with  his  white  brother  and  they  will  march 
fiJong  together,  the  Indian  with  his  own  peculiarities,  the  Indian 
with  his  own  color,  the  white  man  with  his  own  peculiarities  and 
his  own  color,  together  in  the  great  way  impelled  by  the  one  high 
motive  of  the  best  character  of  citizenship. 

Commissioner  Valentine:  Just  as  Mr.  Allen  has  put  to  you 
one  of  our  problems  and  the  others  of  us  have  mentioned  others 
I  have  tried  to  come  here  with  these  workers  of  the  Indian  service 
and  not  tell  you,  as  we  might  have  told  you,  that  we  have  3,000 
diildren  in  white  schools  today — a,  rather  remarkable  increase  over 
what  we  have  had  in  any  previous  year — ^not  to  lay  emphasis  on 
those  things,  not  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  throwing 
roses  to  ourselves,  but  all  trying  to  put  before  you  the  job  we  are 
all  up  against  as  we  see  it,  with  all  our  imperfections,  with  all  its 
difficulties.  If  I  can  l^ave  that  impression  with  you,  that  is  what  we 
are  here  for,  and  the  only  reason  that  we  want  to  come  to  Mohonk. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  am  glad  of  the  remark  that  the  property  of  the 
Indians  is  an  injiuy  to  them.  The  Indians  need  to  be  placed  on 
their  feet,  dependent  upon  their  own  energy.    The  gifts  to  the 
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Indians  are  an  injury  to  them.  The  tribal  funds  should  not  be 
given  to  them  to  be  wasted  in  gambling  and  idleness,  but  should  be 
conserved  for  education  and  future  benefit. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  imtil  the  following  morning. 


Thursday  Homing,  October  20th,  1910 


Th£  Chai&man:  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
Our  subject  for  this  morning  and  for  both  sessions  of  today  in  fact 
is  the  FhiUppines.  We  are  to  hear  first  this  morning  from  Dr. 
William  S.  Washburn,  one  of  the  three  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States,  formerly  Director  of  the  Civil  Service 
in  the  Philippines. 

.  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  WASHBURN 

Pressure  of  work  or  call  to  duty  elsewhere  has  heretofore  prevented 
my  visiting  this  charming  health-giving  place  and  having  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  the  discussions  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences. 
Having  lived  in  the  Philippines  for  nearly  eight  years,  I  have, 
however,  read  the  Conference  reports  with  very  great  interest.  I 
was  partictdarly  impressed  with  the  platform  adopted  last  year. 
It  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive  declaration  of  principles 
of  administration  for  dependencies,  most  happily  expressed. 
American  administrators,  guided  by  such  prindpl^  in  their  rela- 
tions with  dependent  peoples,  will  indeed  be  theit  friends. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos 
to  become  ahnost  immediately  an  advanced  and  materially  pro- 
gressive people,  comparable  with  the  people  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  I  would  not  under-estimate  or  belittle  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
tmder  American  administration  in  the  way  of  social  and  matmal 
advancement.  The  Filipinos  themselves,  or  rather  their  political 
leaders,  are  ambitious  and  eager  to  make  their  country  great,  but 
political  ambition  and  practical  results  in  the  administration  should 
and  must  in  the  end,  t^e  account  of  physical  and  social  conditions, 
some  of  which  are  favorable  and  others  unfavorable  to  rapid  prog- 
ress.* 

NATURE  GENEROUS  WITH  HER  GIFTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  . 

A  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  favorable  to  the  production  of 
immense  harvests  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  staple  products, 
such  as  com,  cotton,  and  coffee,  in  addition  to  the  leading  staples 


*  See  reports  of  Philippine  Government  officials. 
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of  hemp  and  cx)pra,  furnish  possibilities  of  great  wealth.  Tropical 
fruits  are  avaUable  with  little  labor.  Indeed,  nature  in  her 
prodigality  supplies  freely  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  with  many 
of  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  those  tropical  islands  where  the  inhabitants  are  in  so  large  a 
measure  spontaneously  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
they  rarely  suffer  from  the  pain  and  torture  of  cold  and  exposure, 
and  those  diseases  incident  to  low  temperatures.  ''Mean  temper- 
ature and  mortality  from  all  causes  have  an  inverse  relationship 
below  60^  P."* 

ACCESSIBILITY  BY  MEA14S  OF  WATERWAYS    . 

Again,  nature  smiles  upon  the  islands  in  the  very  conformation 
of  Ihe  land.  The  coast  line  of  the  islands  totals  11,500  miles 
which  is  greater  than  the  entire  coast  line  of  the  United  States. 
Nowhere,  even  in  the  largest  islands — ^Luzon  and  Mindanao — is 
there  a  point  more  than  60  miles  distant  from  the  seacoast,  wbidi 
18  oftoi  deeply  indented  by  the  sea.  Numerous  rivers  and  water- 
ways, navigable  for  smaller  vessels,  furnish  means  of  transportation 
isJand.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  population  dwells  in  the  low- 
lands along  the  watercourses  and  not  far  distant  from  the  sea. 
Railways  already  constructed,  under  construction,  and  projected 
by  corporations  through  fertile  inland  areas  will  effectively  supple- 
ment water  transportation. 

DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  STORICS 

There  are,  however,  conditions  which  militate  against  Utopian- 
ism  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  region  where  destructive  agencies 
not  infrequently  play  havoc,  and  although  human  enterprise  and 
energy  may  mitigate  to  a  certain  extent  the  effects  of  these  destruc- 
tive agencies,  it  is  not  alwajrs  possible  to  neutralize  them.  The 
centiBl  and  northern  portions  of  the  archipelago  lie  in  the  path  of 
baguios  or  tjrphoons,  which  originate  in  the  southwestern  Pacific. 
A  splendidly  eflSdent  weather  bureau  service,  by  timely  warnings, 
enables,  it  is  true,  the  seafarer  generally  to  cheat  the  Storm  King  of 
Us  prey,  but  violent  winds  and  torrential  rains  play  havoc  with 
crops  and  buildings  and  roadwa3rs,  which  no  human  agency  can 
prevent.  On  this  account  the  anniial  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges  is  materially  increased.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  recently  stated,  is  ''to  construct  roads  only  in  those 
sections  where  they  are  most  needed  for  the  transportation  of 
craps  in  cultivated  sections,  in  order  to  develop  the  products  of  the 
population  as  now  distributed,  and  repair  and  maintain  existing 
roads  rather  than  to  open  up  new  territories  by  constructing  new 
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ANIMAL  DISEASES,  DROUGHT,  AND  PESTS,  A  MENACE 
TO  AGRICULTURE  AND  PROSPERITY 

Though  subject  to  excessive  rainfall  in  the  wet  season,  the 
lack  of  rain  during  the  dry  season  too  often  results  in  crop  failure, 
especially  the  rice  crop.  Another  destroyer  of  crops  are  the  swarms 
of  ^locusts  whi(^  sweep  over  portions  of  the  islands  from  time  to  time. 

While  the  losses  from  disease  among  other  domesticated  animals 
are  serious,  the  decimating  cattle  disease,  rinderpest,  has  contin- 
ued its  ravages.  For  years,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  experimentation,  the  number  of  car- 
abaos  and  other  cattle,  the  work  animals  of  the  islands,  have  de- 
creased. The  losses  in  productive  resources  of  the  islands  thus 
sustained  are  severe,  and  handicap  the  farmers,  who,  unlike  the 
Japanese,  are  unable  without  work  animals  to  cultivate  the  soil 
extensivdly.  Not  since  American  occupation  have  the  idands 
produced  their  own  food  supply.  Of  rice  alone  importations  have 
ranged  from  four  to  ten  million  dollars  in  value  3rearly,  and  of  other 
food  products  the  importations  amount  to  additional  millions  in 
value  annually.  With  fuel  in  the  Philippine  forests  and  mines 
large  sums  of  money  are  sent  abroad  each  year  for  coal  to  develop 
steam  and  electric  power.  The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  necessity  to  purchase  abroad  great  quantities  of  horse  feed, 
grain  and  hay.  So  much  money  being  sent  out  of  the  country  has 
tended  constantly  to  create  financial  distress.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  surprising  that  the  land  taxes  have  had  to  be  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time. 

AGRICULTURE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PROSPERITY  IN  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES 

Social  and  educational,  as  well  as  material,  prosperity  in  the 
PMippines,  even  more  than  in  the  United  States,  must  depend 
upon  productivity  of  Mother  Earth — ^upon  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Healthy  agricultural  conditions  mean  not'  only 
prosperity,  but  contentment  and  a  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  observance  of  law  and  order;  hence  agriculture,  in- 
cluding animal  husbandry,  and  her  handmaidens,  sanitation  and 
education,  should  be  the  first  great  concern  of  the  Government.  Jt 
is  understood  that  practical  and  effective  measures  have  been 
recently  adopted  which  give  better  promise  of  the  elimination  of 
animal  diseases  and  the  indications  are  that  the  new  free  trade 
provision  will  increase  agricultiual  output. 

INHERITED  TENDENCIES,  AND  EXPENDITURE  OP  PUBLIC 
REVENUES  FOR  SALARIES 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  Filipino  population  takes  any 
personal  interest  in  politics.  These  few  belong  principally  to  the 
Cacique  or  Ilustrado  classes,  and,  accustomed  as  they  have  been 
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from  time  immemorial  to  govern,  actually  feel  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  proprietary  right  to  the  oflSces;  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
looked  up  to  as  functionaries  by  the  njasses  of  the  people.  Spanish 
officials,  too  frequently  engaged  in  enriching  tiiemsdves,  did  not 
carefully  train  the  ruling  classes  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
common  people.  At  any  rate,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  reckless 
extravagance  in  expending  the  revenues  for  salaries.  During  the 
very  first  session  of  the  Plulippine  Assembly,  but  a  few  weeks  after 
its  creation  and  organization,  and  while  bewailing  the  oppression 
of  the  people  and  poverty  of  the  country,  the  members  voted  to 
increase  their  own  salaries  from  $10  to  $15  per  diem.  The  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  are  now  larger  than  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  any  State  legislature  in  tiie  United 
States  except  those  of  the  great  commonwealths  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Officials  in  some  of  the  municipalities  where  local 
government  is  practically  autonomous  have  been  known  to  vote 
the  entire  revenues  for  salaries.  Saner  financial  administration 
of  mtmidpalities  is  now  assured  by  frequent  inspection  by  insular 
and  provincial  officials  and  by  a  law  whidi  limits  the  salary  and 
wage  expenditure  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  annual  receipts. 
The  result  is  more  money  available  for  betterments  in  the  way  of 
public  improvements  and  schools. 

Salaries  and  maintenance  of  mtmicipal  police  are  the  chief  items 
of  expense  in  municipalities*  after  schools.  The  cost  of  municipal 
police  for  the  year  1908  was  948,832  pesos;  for  public  works, 
606|801  pesos;  for  construction  and  repair  and  improvements  to 
municipal  buildings,  123,960  pesos;  for  salaries  of  administrative 
officers,  exclusive  of  police,  1,495,605  pesos.  The  total  amount 
available  for  municipal  purposes,  including  schools,  during  that 
calendar  year  was  5,359,766  pesos.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  revenues  were  thus  absorbed  in  pasmient  of 
salaries. 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE  INEPFICIENT 

Municipal  police  ''are  appointed  by  the  incoming  president  of 
each  municipality,  holding  office  under  the  provisions  of  the  mu- 
nicipal code  only  during  his  term.  The  period  of  service  of  the 
police  is  too  short  and  the  tenure  too  insecure  to  produce  the  b^ 
results,  as  they  are  only  too  often  simply  political  agents  or  mes- 
sengers of  the  president  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  prove 
impartial  guardians  of  the  peace." 

The  mtmicipal  police  being  of  little  real  use ,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  do  away  with  this  needless  expenditure  and  let  the  constabulary 
oi^ganization  take  care  of  the  policing  of  municipalities.  If  this 
were  done  the  cost  of  this  body  of  political  functionaries,  approxi- 

«The  nraaidpalitF  of  MaaiU  not  Induded  in  this  dJioiMfoii. 
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mately  one  million  pesos,  would  become  available  for  education, 
sanitary  and  other  public  improvements.  Moreover,  a  large  body 
of  men  would  become  available  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
pursuits,  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed,  and  the  public  interest 
both  directly  and  indirectly  be  subserved.  Many  observers 
believe  that  few  reforms  would  be  more  salutary  in  their  material 
and  moral  effects  upon  the  development  of  tiie  Filipino  people 
than  this. 

COCKFIGHTING  A  SOCIAL  EVIL 

Another  problem  which  has  given  the  Government  no  small  con- 
cern may  be  noted  in  passing.  Prom  time  immemorial  the  small 
cultivators  of  land  in  the  Philippines  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
large  proprietors  for  advances  of  money  or  food  and  seed.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  dependence  of  the  masses  upon  the  Caci- 
ques, or  social  and  political  masters,  is  the  evil  of  gambling,  the 
principal  vice  of  the  Filipinos,  the  favorite  form  of  which  is  cock- 
fighting,  which  they  follow  with  a  passion  that  astonishes  foreigners. 
The  ccK^its  are  opened  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  da3rs,  tmt  on 
other  days  much  time  is  wasted  in  petting  and  training  the  birds. 
TTie  Filipino,  rich  or  poor,  is  possessed  of  a  philosophy  whidi 
others  might  envy,  and  takes  his  losses  without  complaining. 
He  excuses  this  national  vice  by  saying  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

PHYSICAL  CAPACITY  OP  FILIPINOS  AND  THE  LAWS  OF 
HYGIENE 

Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil  in  the  islands 
it  is  seen  that  there  are  destructive  agencies  and  tendencies, 
physical  and  social,  which  need  to  be  cotmteracted  or  min^med 
by  saving  human  agencies,  by  sanitation  and  education.  Any 
sdheme  of  successful  rehabilitation  and  economic  development 
must  of  necessity  take  into  consideration  the  capacity  and  diarac- 
teristics  of  the  people  of  the  islands.  ^  Wise  administration,  recog- 
nizing physical  linutations,  will  consider  the  working  capacity  or 
producing  power  of  the  people.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
seven  or  eight  million  inhabitants  of  those  islands  will  or  can 
accomplish  as  much  as  an  equal  number  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Without  adaptation  to  physiod  and  social  conditions  the  results  of 
administration  plans  are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  The  average 
Filipino  is  relatively  small  in  stature  and  lacks  robustness.  The 
failure  for  generations  to  observe  the  rules  of  personal,  domestic,  and 
public  hygiene  has  resulted  in  ph3rsical  deterioration,  or  at  least 
has  prevented  normal  phy^cal  development.  The  death  rate  is 
much  higher  among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  tlum  among  the 
people  of  the  white  race  who  dwell  there.  Native  infant  mortality 
is  exceedingly  high  (60  per  cent  of  the  death  rate  is  among  infants 
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under  five  years  of  age*)  and  the  youth  lack  vigor.  The  death 
rate  in  Manila  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  36.88  per  1,000 
among  Filipinos  as  against  12.93  among  Americans.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  death  rate  for  the  oolong 
population  is  26.55  per  thousand  and  for  the  white  race  14.66  per 
thousand,  t  This  difference  in  death  rate  in  favor  of  the  white  race, 
whetJier  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Philippines,  is  ap- 
parently not  one  of  climate  but  of  personal  and  domestic  hygiene 
and  race  inheritance.  While  living  in  the  tropics  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  white  people  as  compared 
with  people  of  the  dark  races,  statistics  show  that  not  only  in  Ma- 
n^,but  in  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  other  cities  situated  in  the  tropics  or 
sub-tropics  thereisawidediffeienoe  in  favor  of  thewhiterace  between 
the  death  rates  of  white  foreigners  and  natives.  The  Philippine 
Commission  last  year  referred  to  the  successful  measures  inaugurat-^ 
ed  against  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  smallpox,  and  leprosy,  but 
called  attention  ''to  the  vital  necessity  of  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions if  the  Philippine  people  are  to  hope  to  advance,"  and  further 
stated:  ''It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  Philippine  people  are  unable,  either  for  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment or  on  accotmt  of  the  existence  within  their  systems  of  in- 
testinal parasites  or  other  diseases,  to  do  an  able-bodied  man's 
work." 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be  logical  that  the  destructive  agen- 
cies oi  nature,  the  low  vitality  of  the  people,  and  inertia  induced 
by  a  tropical  dimate  and  the  compaxative  e^  with  whidi  simple 
food,  dothing,  and  shdter  may  be  obtained,  are  prime  factors  in 
proUems  of  material  devdopment  and  industrial  progress. 

SOLVING  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEM 

Nevefthdess  the  records  show  that  practical  application  of 
sanitary  measures  has  accomplished  mudi  through  the  hard  work 
and  guidance  of  the  few  available  medical  inspectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health,  through  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
the  Medi(^  Corps  of  the  Army  at  army  posts  and  the  American 
teadiers. 

The  marked  lowering  of  the  death  rate  in  recent  years  in  the 
United  States,  prindp^y  in  dties,  and  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Panama,  is  invariably  attributed  to  improvement 
in  the  water  supply,  in  the  method  of  disposal  of  sewage,  to  the 
elimination  of  cesspools  and  stagnant  ponds,  to  proper  drainage, 
to  the  destruction  of  or  protection  against  disease-bearing  mos- 
quitoes, to  a  better  milk  supply,  or  to  more  healtiiful  dwdlings; 
in  brief,  to  improved  sanitary  conditions. 

Whether  in  the  tropics,  in  the  temperate  zones,  or  in  the  arctic 

•Addnv  of  Dr.  Ciddnon.  UJu  Mohook  ConfmnM.  Oetobn;  1006. 
tRepoft  of  tiM  HMhh  Offiot  ol  tlM  District  of  Gohimbift,  1900. 
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regions,  the  maintenance  of  health  is  ever  largely  dependent  upon 
g(^  hygiene  and  good  sanitation.  The  white  man  who  takes 
reasonable  care  of  himself  may  enjoy  as  good  health  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  does  the  average  person  in  the  United  States;  but  the 
native  has  not  yet  learned  to  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. 

What  does  the  future  promise  in  the  way  of  further  improvement 
in  health  conditions  in  the  Philippines?  A  modem  sanitary 
sewerage  83^tem  for  the  dty  of  Manila  and  a  s3rstemof  water 
supply  better  in  quality  than  formerly,  have  been  completed. 
G^Uy  needed  modem  and  well-equipped  general  hospitals  in 
Manila,  Baguio  and  Iloilo,  so  essential  to  the  weU-being  of  a  com- 
munity and  especially  helpful  to  those  far  from  home,  have  been 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  hospitals  in 
the  Philippines,  the  churches  have  established  several  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  American  physicians,  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  in  caring  for  the  sick. 

The  f  adlities  of  these  institutions,  together  with  the  application 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  research  in  the  field  of  scientific 
medicine  conducted  in  the  Bureau  of  Science,  must  tend  greatly 
to  alleviate  human  suffering  from  disease  and  t6  enable  practic^ 
and  scientific  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  new  medical  sdiool, 
the  graduates  from  which  ought  to  be  able  to  supplement  the  work 
of  sanitation  carried  on  under  American  administration. 

Sanitary  improvements  are  contemplated  or  under  way  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  archipelago  outside  of  Manila,  and  tmder  the 
diiiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  in  the  provinces  will  be  continued,  thus  cutting  off  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease  in  rural  communities  by  furnishing  a  better 
supply  of  drinking  water. 

Tlie  problem  of  reducing  the  very  high  native  infant  mortality 
in  the  Philippines,  due  largely  to  improper  food,  may  be  solved 
through  the  more  conmion  use  of  pure  milk,  importations  of  which 
from  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  United  States  have  recently 
reached  enormous  proportions. 

New  clubhouses  and  g3minasia  have  been  built  in  Manila,  and 
athletic  fields  developed.  Excellent  transportation  fadlities  by 
railway  and  motor  cars  to  Baguio,  the  summer  capital,  and  good 
living  accommodations  there,  render  that  place  available  to  large 
ntunbers.  An  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  a  temperature  generally 
ranging  from  55  to  80  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  pine  forests,  fniits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  a  pvire  water  supply,  com- 
bine to  make  Benguet  Province  one  of  the  most  healthf  iil  localities 
in  the  world.  Many  miles  of  first-class  wagon  roads  have  been 
constmcted,  a  clubhouse  has  been  built,  golf  Unks  have  been  laid 
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been  completed  in  Baguis. 

Bubonic  plague  has  been  eliminated  from  the  Philippines  and 
Asiatic  cholera  occurs  only  sporadically.  With  the  masses  of  the 
Christianized  Filipinos  of  the  archipelago  immime  from  smallpox, 
with  the  segregation  of  all  lepers  in  the  islands  at  the  Culion  colony, 
w4th  admirable  prison  accommodations  and  administration,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  living  in  a  successfully  governed 
colony  in  the  open,  patterned  after  the  George  Jtmior  Republic, 
with  the  more  complete  extension  of  systematic  scientific  methods 
of  sanitation  to  all  parts  of  the  islands,  and  with  the  wider  dis- 
semination through  the  public  schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  of 
sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people,  the  battle  waged  imder 
imusual  difficulties  to  conquer  disease  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
being  won  and  some  of  the  great  problems  in^the  reaJm  of  prevent- 
ive medicine  solved.* 

THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG 

Of  all  the  altruistic  efforts  of  American  administration  in  the 
Philippines,  none  have  been  so  successful  and  satisfactory  and  met 
with  such  enduring  enthusiastic  response  from  the  Filipinos  as  the 
introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  widespread  system  of  public 
schools. 

History  shows  that  in  the  acquisition  of  territory  every  institu- 
tion of  home  government  has  not  immediately  followed  the  flag, 
but  that  the  American  teacher  has. 

Many  American  soldiers  who  went  to  the  Philippines  to  fight 
remained  to  teach.  Before  war  ceased  in  the  Philippines  that 
citizen  soldiery,  sometimes  by  voltmtary  action,  and  again  under 
military  orders,  had  organized  schools  and  were  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  insurrectos  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Hundreds  were 
thus  engaged  when  military  government  was  formally  succeeded 
by  civil  government  in  1901.  Provision  was  promptly  made  for  a 
thousand  American  teachers,  seven  htmdred  of  whom  reached  the 
islands  that  year.  At  present  there  are  approximately  eight 
hundred,  including  thirty-eight  division  superintendents.  As  to 
educational  qualifications,  about  three  hundred  are  college  gradu- 
ates and  one  hundred  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Of  tiie  re- 
mainder many  hold  State  certificates  and  have  completed  two  or 
more  years  of  college  or  normal  courses.  All  teachers  are  selected 
through  competitive  civil  service  examinations.  Nearly  all 
American  teachers  have  supervisory  duties  and  have  had  a  part  in 
organizing  and  training  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  native  teachers, 
and  by  their  energy  and  tact  have  been  instnmiental  in  providing ' 
public  school  btiildings  and  in  bringing  into  the  schools  annually 
over  half  a  million  children. 

*  Health  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science.  September,  1908. 
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In  addition  to  the  duties  relating  to  school  administration, 
American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  have  been  frequently  required 
by  the  central  govenmient  to  serve  as  members  of  boards  having  to 
do  with  municipal  or  provincial  administration.  In  sanitary 
matters  they  have  rendered  conspicuous  service,  when  decimating 
disease  has  swept  over  the  islands  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  1902,  at  great  personal  risk,  teachers  remained 
at  their  posts,  after  the  schools  were  closed  on  account  of  cholera, 
and  did  heroic  work  in  rendering  sanitary  the  pueblos  and  barrios 
in  which  they  were  stationed.  In  that  year  approximately  one 
htmdred  thousand  people  in  the  Philippines  died  from  cholera, 
among  them  several  American  teachers.  During  the  seven  years 
from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive,  sixty-six  American  teachers  perished 
from  disease  and  violence.  These  sixty-six  comprise  an  honor 
roll,  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  distant 
land;  and  the  flag  which  they  followed  and  honored  became  their 
winding  sheet.  Happily,  conditions  of  living  are  so  improved  that 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  as  a  rule  now  enjoy  good  health.  In 
heroism  and  in  achievement  American  teachers,  at  home  and 
abroad,  women  no  less  than  men,  deserve  the  highest  meed  of 
praise,  for,  after  all,  they  are  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
coimtry's  highest  types  of  citizenship. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  ENGLISH  THE  COMMON  TONGUE 

The  character  of  the  instruction  has  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  vocational  education  being  emphasized 
beginning  with  the  fourth  year  in  school.  Vocational  instruction 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  is  equally  highly  desira- 
ble. For  more  than  ten  years  all  instruction  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  given  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  While 
the  population  of  the  Philippines  is  more  than  ten  times  greater 
than  when  Spain  conquered  the  archipelago  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  have  never  known  a  common 
tongue.  Spanish  was  and  is  spoken  only  by  the  upper  classes 
literally  by  the  "upper  ten.'*  In  the  century  just  past,  according 
to  McGee,  the  number  of  spoken  languages  of  the  world  decreased 
one-half.  English  is  the  common  tongue  in  nearly  every  port  in 
the  Orient,  from  Japan  to  Australia  and  the  Suez,  and  it  would  more 
rapidly  replace  fiie  multitudinous  dialects  of  the  Philippines  if  it 
were  authoritatively  made  the  official  language  of  the  Government. 
Municipalities  throughout  the  islands  still  retain  Spani^  as  the 
official  language.  So  also  is  Spanish  the  language  of  the  courts. 
The  repeated  postponement  of  tiie  time  when  English  is  to  become 
the  official  language  of  the  courts  is  seriously  menacing  the  public 
school  system.  Outside  of  Manila  and  a  few  centers  a  young  man 
leaving  the  public  school  is  disheartened  and  often  handicapped 
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when  he  attempts  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  private  or  public 
vocation  and  finds  that  the  language  which  he  has  learned  in 
school  is  not  the  language  in  genial  use  in  business  or  official 
circles.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  progress  made  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  common  tongue  through  public  schools  in  the 
Philippines,  reactionary  influences  are  opposing  the  general 
acquirement  of  the  English  language,  in  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  so  largely  conducted  and  the  possession  of  which  is  so 
important  to  the  political  and  material  interests  of  the  Filipino 
people.  The  acquirement  of  cultural  and  vocational  knowledge 
through  the  medium  of  the  world-wide  English  l^iguage  must 
inevitably  clear  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  traditions, 
customs,  and  laws  of  enlightened  civilization  and  the  unification 
and  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Filipino  people. 

A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Notwithstanding  many  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  the 
decade  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  one  of  real  and  substantial 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  Philippines.  Peace  and  order 
have  been  finally  established  in  place  of  anarchy  and  ladronism 
and  pulahanism.  There  have  been  established  a  strong  central 
government,  with  provincial  and  municipal  governments  practi- 
cally autonomous,  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  government, 
a  thorough-going  merit  system  for  the  civil  service,  an  admirably 
adapted  pubUc  school  system,  a  just  sjrstem  of  taxation,  practically 
free  trade  with  the  home  country,  an  efficient  postal  and  telegraph 
S3rstem.,  an  agricultural  and  a  postal  savings  bank.  Much  has 
been  accomplShed  in  the  way  of  public  improvements,  the  opitmi 
traffic  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  door  of  knowledge  has  been 
opened  to  the  Filipinos  with  abiding  faith  that  the  gift  of  individual 
opportunity  will  be  found  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  for  their 
physical,  moral,  and  industrial  uplifting,  will  give  them  abetter 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  in- 
stitutions, and  will  help  to  make  them  in  time  partially,  if  not  fully 
prepared  for  self-government.  American  administrators  need  to 
be  men  of  high  ideals  and  be  actuated  by  principles  of  the  right 
sort,  men  of  strict  integrity  and  official  probity,  who  present  to  the 
country  ^  high  and  much-needed  standard  of  official  service — men 
who  habitually  teach  by  right  example  and  sound  precept,  and 
who  are  inclined  to  get  at  the  mainsprings  of  action  which  govern 
the  Filipino  and  to  enlist  his  S5nnpathy  and  co-operation  in  helping 
him  to  conform  to  modem  methods  and  usages  in  working  out  his 
own  destiny.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  broad-minded,  sane- 
thinking  administrator,  and  not  that  of  one  who  humiliates  and 
discourages  by  boorish  overlording  nor  yet  one  who  spoils  by 
coddling.    Among  the  world's  great  men  in  colonial  administration 
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is  that  man  whose  commanding  ability,  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
genial  personality  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  who  made  his  name  immortal  by  the  great  work  which 
he  did  while  governor  of  the  islands  and  at  the  head  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Q)mmission  in  establishing  peace  and  order  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  civil  government  upon  the  principles  of  justice, 
liberty,  and  humanity,  William  Howard  Taft,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  a  disappointment  to  us  all  that  Bishop 
Brent  is  unable  to  be  with  us.  I  am  sure  he  has  used  his  very  best 
endeavors  to  be  here,  and  it  is  only  because  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  that  he  is  not  with  us.  His  paper  has 
been  sent  and  considerable  portions  of  it  will  now  be  read  by 
Professor  George  H.  Blaeeslee,  of  Clark  University. 

PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  RT.  REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRENT 

The  Philippine  Islands  constitute  a  problem  within  a  problem, 
a  responsibiHty  within  a  responsibility.  If  they  were  not  occupied 
and  administered  under  the  authority  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, this  nation  could  in  no  wise  be  released  from  her  responsi- 
bility to  that  greatest  of  modem  problems  of  which  it  is  a  fragmrat 
— 1  mean  the  problem  of  the  Far  East.  Every  serious-minded 
man  recognizes  that  the  greatest  question  of  the  nations  today,  the 
question  of  which  we  know  least  but  which  is  making  the  most 
persistent  demands  upon  our  sympathy,  wisdom,  and  activities, 
is  how  to  bring  about  a  normal  relationship  between  the  national- 
izcKi  half  of  the  world  and  that  more  populous  half  which  is  at  the 
dawn  of  nationalization.  It  is  a  problem  that  touches  tis  on  all 
sides — ^politically,  religiously,  industrially,  and  socially.  Upon 
our  right  relation  to  it  depends  the  future  well-being  of  the  Western 
world.  Just  now  we  of  the  West  are  the  more  progressive,  the 
more  compact,  the  stronger — in  a  word,  the  more  privileged  part 
of  the  globe,  while  our  friends  of  the  East  are  backward,  loosely 
knit,  and  feeble.  But  the  spirit  of  life  is  moving  among  them  and 
such  stirrings  are  agitating  them  as  leave  no  doubt  regMxiing  their 
future.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  the  West  than  to  the  East 
that  we  walk  circumspectly  from  now  henceforth,  and  there  is  but 
one  lai^e  principle  which  can  serve  us  and  enable  us  to  play  our 
part  worthily  in  this  new  era  in  which  distance  has  given  place 
to  nearness  ^d  the  ends  of  the  world  are  drawn  together  in  dose 
neighborliness — ^the  principle  that  we  be  just,  using  our  strength 
in  behalf  of  the  weak,  not  pleasing  oui^ves,  not  looking  each 
on  his  own  things  but  each  on  the  things  of  others. 
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The  early  history  of  the  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  is^ 
story  of  exploitation  and  selfishness.  The  record  of  the  East 
India  Company  is  as  disgraceful  a  chapter  of  robbery  under  the 
name  of  trade  as  stains  the  pages  of  international  relations.  The 
attitude  of  the  West  to  China  has  been,  and  still  in  part  is,  as  the 
snarling  of  dogs  over  a  bone  which  each  claims  as  his  portioii. 

But  Sie  temper  of  the  West  is  changing,  partly  because  the  weak 
are  becoming  too  strong  to  be  bullied  witli  impunity,  and  partly 
because  we  ourselves  are  becoming  fair-minded.  The  later  history 
of  Great  Britain  in  India,  her  magnificent  record  as  guardian  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Customs  for  a  half  century,  her  unselfish  ad- 
ministration of  Egyptian  affairs,  the  progressive  character  of 
Dutch  rule  in  Java,  the  dean  motive  which  has  actuated  the 
American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  earlier  imperial  movements  there 
were  glimmerings  of  humanitarianism.  But  in  most  cases  the  lust 
of  domination,  the  glory  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  commer- 
cial instinct  were  the  controlling  motives  in  territorial  expansion 
and  colonization.  The  day  is  past  when  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  worid  will  allow  these  principles  to  prevail,  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  most  modem  nations  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  dependencies,  that  it  is  due  to  their  tutelage  that  national 
spirit  has  begun  to  rise  in  the  bosom  of  backward  peoples.  "Egypt 
for  the  Egjrptians,"  "Arya  for  the  Aryans,"  "the  Philippines  for  the 
Pflipinos,"  are  watch-words  for  which  the  Western  and  not  the 
Eastern  world  is  directly  responsible  in  the  last  analysis. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  nation  would  never  have  been 
shaken  out  of  its  placid  self-conceit  and  serene  ignorance  of  the 
Orient,  if  a  direct  responsibility  in  the  Par  East  had  not  been 
thrust  upon  us.  We  needed  the  sort  of  discipline  which  ensued 
when  it  was  detennined  by  our  Government  to  retain  the  Phil- 
ippines— ^I  mean  unselfish  entanglement  in  other  people's  affairs,  the 
tu^oreseen  difficulties  involved,  the  sacrifice  demanded,  the  semi- 
failure  of  some  of  our  plans.  Already  we  have  learned  to  sym- 
pathize as  never  before  with  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land under  their  burden  of  colonial  responsibility,  heroically  borne. 
Already  we  are  raising  up  a  generation  of  men  who  know  the  Orient 
as  only  those  who  have  had  Oriental  experience  in  matters  of 
government'  are  able  to  know  it.  When  I  think  of  the  many 
young  Americans  I  have  met  in  obscure  posts  in  the  Philippines 
laboraig  on  some  educational,  political,  sdentific,  or  religious 
feature  of  the  problem,  with  commendable  zeal  and  fidelity, 
without  any  support  in  their  untoward  conditions  except  sdf- 
respect  and  a  consdousness  of  duty  to  the  nation,  I  feel  that  we 
need  not  fear  the  future. 

Our  task  is  no  easy  one.    It  is  the  moral  regeneration  and  the 
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uijification  of  a  people.  These  are  prereqiiisites  of  self-goveniment. 
There  are  encouraging  features.  In  the  first  place  tiie  Filipinos 
have  racial  homogeneity.  The  people  are  sprung  from  a  common 
stock.  They  have  strong  racial  cohesion.  After  all,  there  are 
only  two  forces  which  bind  men  into  a  unity,  racial  affinity  ul- 
timately rising  into  national  organization,  and  religious  afEinity. 
The  Filipinos  have  both  of  these  characteristics  in  their  favor.  It 
is  true  tiiere  are  various  religions,  from  the  crude  superstitions  of 
animism  and  the  fierce  bigotry  of  Islamism  to  the  devout  fervor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian.  But  tiie  pre- 
vailing religion  both  in  power  and  ntunbers  is  Christianity.  The 
pagans  are  relatively  few,  and  the  Moro  Province  is  sufficiently 
detached,  geographically  and  govemmentally,  to  be  consider^  a 
thing  apart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philippines  present  peculiar  obstacles. 
For  instance,  we  are  dealing  with  an  archipelago  composed  of 
thousands  of  islands.-  Added  to  this  geographical  hindrance 
to  intercourse  between  the  people,  there  is  the  further  one  of 
temperamental  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  native  to  move 
far  from  his  home.  His  modest  house,  the  cock-pit,  the  psurish 
church  and  his  rice-fields  form  the  sphere  of  his  interests  and 
activities.  A  journey  to  the  neighboring  market  is  frequency  his 
farthest  expedition  in  a  lifetime.  Of  cotirse,  highways  and  rail- 
roads will  help  to  cure  him  of  his  extreme  isolation  and  provincial- 
ism. 

The  difficulty  of  language  would  not  be  as  much  of  a  bar  to 
progress  as  it  is,  if  one  of  the  many  Filipino  tongues  could  be 
selected  as  a  lingua  franca.  Failing  this,  English  has  been  chosen 
as  the  common  medium  of  thought,  and  the  rising  generation  are 
learning  it  by  thousands  and  htmdreds  of  thousands.  English 
is  already  the  commercial  language  of  the  Orient,  if  not  of  the 
world,  so  we  are  making  no  error  in  teaching  our  wards,  who  are 
linguistically  apt,  our  own  tongue,  which  will  eventually  supersede 
Spanish  in  the  courts  and  in  the  market-place. 

The  Filipino  is  constitutionally  sdf-sati^ed  and  not  tmtainted 
with  vanity.  He  is  not  endowed  with  great  powers  of  resistance, 
either  physically  or  morally.  The  result  is  that  the  bad  concomi- 
tants of  Western  civilization  are  a  constant  menace  to  him. ,  If  we, 
with  out  higher  degree  of  vitality  and  the  vigorous  moral  training 
of  centuries,  stand  so  badly  the  pressure  of  that  refined  materialism 
which  is  the  bane  of  modem  civilization,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Filipinos  are  injured  by  it.  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked.  Why  press  Christianity  on  the  Orient?  The  answer  is, 
because  it  is  the  one  means  by  which  the  Oriental  can  be  made 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  menace  of  civilization  even  in  a  third- 
rate  way.    Heathen  cults  may  be  good  enough  for  him  as  long  as 
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he  lives  in  isolation,  but  the  moment  the  flood-gates  of  civilization 
are  opened  and  he  is  caught  in  the  swirl,  the  one  conserving  force 
in  civilization,  Christianity,  must  be  given  him  or  he  will  perish 
and  involve  others  in  his  ruin.  The  Christianity  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  Filipinos  now  profess  needs  a  strong  injection  of  Ptuitan 
austerity  and  love  of  righteousness.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  pious 
rather  than  moral. 

There  is  a  feature  in  the  Philippine  situation  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  and  which  emphasizes  strongly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  America  for  the  governmental  efficiency  of  the 
]raipino.  It  is  this.  Geographic^dly  and  racially  the  Philippines 
belong  to  the  East;  religiously  and  politically  they  belong  to  the 
West.  Though  the  be^  miscc^genation  for  the  Filipino  is  with 
other  Orientals,  notably  the  Chinese,  sentiment,  association  with 
America,  and  industrial  timidity  have  combined  to  exclude  the 
Chinese  from  the  Islands.  The  Japanese,  as  a  nation,  inspire 
teiTor  in  the  Filipino  breast.  Christianity  has  separated  the 
Rbilippines  from  sympathy  with  adjacent  lands,  and  thx^  centuries 
of  Western  rule  and  ideals  have  alienated  them  from  the  Eastern 
conception  of  government  without  as  yet  giving  them  a  substitute. 
Democracy  is,  thus  far,  more  of  a  vague  idea,  uninteUigently 
regarded  as  a  magic  wand  waving  open  the  doors  of  independence, 
than  a  principle  to  be  framed  into  a  form  of  government  touching 
the  entire  populace.  Though  it  is  an  open  question,  with  both 
Western  dvil^tion  and  Western  governmental  thought,  whether 
they  can  fit  Eastern  life,  yet  we  have  gone  so  far  in  the  Philippines 
that  we  cannot  turn  back.  "The  idea  that  haunts  the  minds  of  a 
very  few  Westerns,  and  of  a  large  numb^  of  Orientals,  that 
native  society,  whether  in^  India  or  in  other  Eastern  countries 
can  be  reconstituted  on  an  improved  native  model,  is  a  pure  delu- 
sion. The  country  over  which  the  breath  of  the  West,  heavily 
charged  with  scientific  thought,  has  once  passed,  and  has,  in 
passing,  left  an  enduring  mark,  can  never  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before.  The  new  foundations  must  be  of  the  Western,  not  of  the 
Eastern,  type.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  very  truly  remarks,  the 
British  nation  in  dealing  with  India  'cannot  evade  the  duty  of 
rebuilding  upon  its  own  principles  that  which  it  unwittingly 
destroys.'  The  most  salient  and  generally  accepted  of  those 
principles  is  unquestionably  self-government.  That  must  mani- 
festly constitute  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  edifice.  There  are, 
however,  two  methods  of  applying  this  principle.  One  is  to  aim 
at  eventually  creating  a  wholly  independent  nation  in  India;  the 
other  is  gradually  to  extend  local  self-government,  but  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  maintain  the  supreme  control  in  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  recent  dis- 
cussions, the  only  difference  between  the  extremists  and  moderates 
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is  that,  whereas,  the  former  wish  to  precipitate,  the  latter  would 
prefer  to  delay,  the  hour  of  separation."*  I  am  glad  to  quote  this 
fair  statement  from  the  pages  of  so  sturdy  an  imperialist  author  as 
Lord  Cromer.  They  make  admirably  clear  the  Philippine  situa- 
tion. 

We  ought  to  recognize  this  tmdeniable  fact,  that,  in  the  whole 
history  of  Colonial  administration  in  the  Orient,  no  dependency 
has  ever  approximated  that  measure  of  self-government  which 
the  Philippine  Islands  now  enjoy.  In  a  speech  by  Hon.  Manuel 
L.  Quezon  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last  June  is  this  passage: 
''I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  afiSrm,  first  of  all,  that  simultaneously  with 
the  American  occupation,  there  has  been  established  a  more  Uberal 
government,  and,  from  that  day,  the  Filipinos  have  enjoyed  more 
personal  and  political  liberty  than  they  ever  did  under  the  Spanish 
Crown."  The  only  fault  I  find  with  his  statement  is  that  he  does 
not  make  his  comparison  broad  enough.  He  should  have  included 
all  the  Oriental  dependencies  in  history  and  put  the  liberality  of 
America  at  the  top.  The  ascendency  of  the  American  in  Philippine 
Government  affairs  has  been  steadily  on  the  decline,  generosity  to 
the  Filipino  running  with  speedier  feet  than  to  many  of  us  seemed 
and  seems  best  for  the  Filipino. 

There  are  two  features  of  our  present  policy  on  which  I  wish  to 
comment: 

1.  It  was  some  years  ago  maintained  by  various  critics  of  our 
Philippine  policy  that  we  were  not  giving  sufficient  attention 
to  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  problem.  At  that  time  I  could  not 
feel  that  the  criticism  was  just.  The  moment  has  now  come  when 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  Philippine  Government  is  to  place  indus- 
trial matters  in  the  forefront  of  its  thoughts.  Political  develop- 
ment has  been  such  as  no  longer  to  need  the  amount  of  attention 
hitherto  accorded.  Several  years  have  past  since  Aguinaldo,  the 
leader  of  the  revolution  against  American  rule,  voluntarily  pre- 
sented his  sword  to  the  Governor  General.  On  various  occasions 
when  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
Aguinaldo  he  has  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  saying  that  the 
problem  was  not  political  but  industrial.  He  has  pointed  his 
assertion,  ofttimes  repeated,  by  devoting  himself  to  his  farm. 
The  Philippines  must  always  be  an  agriculttual  country,  dependent 
upon  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  industnal  efficiency 
ynil  largely  determine  their  political  efficiency. 

2.  'file  second  matter  is  that  of  education.  The  policy  ob- 
taining has  alwa3rs  been  liberal.  The  work  of  the  schools  has  on 
the  whole  been  commendable,  lacking,  however,  in  respect  of 
industrial  and  technical  training.  This  defect  is  being  remedied. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  senc&g  promising  students  to  America. 

^Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism,  pp,  119,  PP. 
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The  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  continuance.  This 
brings  up  an  important  principle. 

Experience  would  appear  to  have  proved  that  a  person  should 
be  educated  in  his  own  country  in  indigenous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Orientals  must  be  educated  in  the  Orient.  Post-graAiate 
work  in  a  foreign  cotmtry  is  valuable,  but  not  secondary  or  univer- 
sity training,  which  should  be  provided  at  home.  For  this  reason 
the  Government  is  moving  wisely  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
education.  The  Philippine  University  is  bemg  organized,  and 
some  departments  are  already  open.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
in  China  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  universities 
in  Hongkong  and  Hankow  to  the  end  that  the  best  results  of 
Western  education  may  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  own  cotmtry.  No  man  is  so  well  fitted  to  serve  his  people 
with  sympathy  and  intelligence  as  he  who  has  been  educate  in  the 
familiar  surrotmdings  and  with  the  local  color  of  his  home  land. 
But  let  it  always  be  recognized  that  what  the  Filipino  most  re- 
quires "is,  not  so  much  thiat  his  mind  should  be  trained,  as  that 
his  character  should  be  formed." 

At  the  last  moment  I  have  f otmd  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  present  these  thoughts  in  person.  I  have  therefore  written 
out  in  condensed  form  that  which  I  had  planned  to  discuss  in  a 
more  free  and  extended  manner.  The  responsibility  resting  upon 
our  nation  is  not  one  which  daxmts  us.  But  we  must  work  at  it 
without  ^Lcademic  regrets  that  cripple  efforts,  or  impatient  haste 
which  causes  an  appearance  of  progress  rather  than  progress  itself. 
Our  goal  is  dear  before  us.  I  make  Lord  Cromer's  words  my  own 
and  apply  them  to  the  special  obligation  resting  upon  our  con- 
sciences :  "Nations  wax  and  wane.  It  may  be  that  at  some  future 
and  far  distant  time  we  shall  be  justified,  to  use  a  metaphor  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets,  in  handing  over  the  tordi 
of  progress  and  civilization"  in  the  Philippines  "to  those  whom  we 
ourselves  have  had  such  a  large  share  in  civilizing."    (Applause.) 

The  Chaikman:  It  was  understood  that  Dr.  David  P.  Bar- 
rows, formerly  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippines  but  now 
of  the  University  of  California,  would  be  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  accordingly  the  arrangement  has  been  made  that  his 
paper  should  be  read  by  another.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting Mr.  C.  H.  Ahes  of  Boston,  who  will  read  Dr.  Barrows's 
paper,  the  subject  of  which  is,  "A  Conservation  Policy  for  the 
Plulippines." 
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A  CONSERVATION  POLICY  FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  DS.  DAVID  P.  BA&SOWS 

There  is  a  problem  of  conservation  in  the  Philippines^  and  upon 
its  wise  and  just  solution  depends  the  future  wdl  being  of  the 
inhabitants.  When  in  1899,  the  American  Senate  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  this  country  became  successor  to  two  things^ 
the  political  sovereignty  over  a  great  archipelago  and  its  ei^t 
million  inhabitants,  and  a  vast  public  property,  consisting  of  lands, 
waters,  water  power,  mines  and  potential  public  utilities.  This 
sovereignty  and  these  public  properties  have,  in  effect,  been  dedi- 
cated by  the  American  Nation  as  a  trust  for  the  peoples  of  the 
I%dlippines,  to  be  held  and  administered  in  the  interest  pf  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Islands,  until  such  time  as  these  native  peoples, 
not  as  a  favored  few  but  as  a  oonmionwealth,  can  take  and  utilize 
them  for  the  common  good.  This  poHcy  is  the  application  to 
colonial  administration  of  the  principle  of  conservation.  To 
safeguard  this  trust  and  to  r^iUze  tlus  policy  we  are  in  the  Phil- 
ippines today. 

In  its  political  aspect,  the  conservation  poUcy  seeks  to  complete 
the  reform  movement  in  the  Philippines  which  b^;an  a  half 
century  ago  and  particularly  to  preserve  the  great  achievements  of 
administration  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  c^y  a  decade  since  the 
Taft  Commission  began  its  labor  in  the  Philippines— a  brief 
interval  measured  by  the  usual  slow  progress  of  government. 
But  great  achievements  in  colonial  administration  are  not  measura- 
ble solely  by  lapse  of  time.  Caesar  was  in  Gaul  but  eight  years, 
yet  changed  the  course  of  empire.  Qive's  famous  governorship 
in  India  lasted  less  than  six  years.  Raffles  was  in  Java  only  five. 
In  ten  years  in  the  Philippines  peace  has  been  establikhed,  currency 
and  finance  reformed,  and  government  by  Filipinos  and  for  Fil- 
ipinos, in  large  meastire,  realized.  Representative  institutions 
have  been  established,  including  a  legislative  assembly.  A 
system  of  public  schools,  nearly  adequate  to  give  elementary  and 
industrial  training  to  the  youth  of  tiie  entire  population  has  been 
tiboroughly  organized.  The  English  language  is  taught  in  every 
town  and  considerable  village,  and  promises  in  another  decade 
to  be  the  common  speech  of  the  archipelago.  A  new  era  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity  has  opoied. 

The  policy  of  conservation  is  jealous  that  these  results  shall  not 
be  dissipated  nor  cast  away,  for  they  are  priceless  to  the  Filipino 
peoples.  But  in  reality  the  efforts  of  America  in  the  Philippines 
have  more  than  a  local  value.  They  have  established  a  new  stand- 
ard for  the  treatment  of  backward  and  dependent  peoples,  and  if 
their  success  can  be  assured  they  may  have  a  large  influence  on  the 
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colonial  policies  of  the  world,  and  may  promote  that  better  imder- 
standing  between  our  own  and  other  races,  which  is  the  great  task 
of  the  present  century.  Some  years  ago  an  eminent  French 
colonial  authority,  himself  the  past  governor  of  six  French  colonies, 
described  the  American  policy  as  one  of  "co-operation  instead  of 
domination/'  and  wrote  of  it — "It  was  time  that  this  experiment 
should  be  n:iade  and  it  will  be  the  eternal  honor  of  the  United 
States  that  they  have  attempted  it." 

Opposed  to  the  policy  that  seeks  to  conserve  and  assure  the 
political  results  of  American  occupation  are  those  in  this  country, 
who  from  differing  motives  believe  that  American  control  of  the 
Philippines  should  speedily  end.  They  demand  that  a  day  be 
fixed  on  which  American  government  shall  be  withdrawn  and 
the  trust  of  sovereignty  resigned  to  the  Filipinos.  They  appear 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  good  government,  and  the  steady  advance 
of  enlightenment,  if  only  American  responsibility  for  the  Phil- 
ippines can  be  extinguished.  No  one  who  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Philippine  conditions  claims  any  longer  that  the 
results  of  our  rule  in  the  Philippines  would  be  preserved  if  we 
withdrew,  but  the  opponents  of  its  continuance  insist  that  we 
should  withdraw  no  matter  what  the  consequences  and  so  bring 
what  they  regard  as  a  wrong  situation  to  an  end. 

Of  the  Filipinos  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  majority 
of  •  those  politically  active  advocate  immediate  independence. 
But  practically  all  their  party  platforms  demand  an  independence 
under  American  protection,  not  a  complete  independence.  They 
do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone  to  face  the  dangers  which  would  threat- 
en their  existence  the  moment  that  America  announced  she  had  no 
ftuther  interest  in  the  Philippines  and  would  not  guarantee  their 
permanence.  What  the  Filipino  in  fact  asks  for  is  tliat  we  sur- 
render to  him  all  authority  in  the  islands  but  continue  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  him  before  the  world.  This  is  an  impossible 
demand.  As  long  as  America  stands  committed  to  spend  her 
blood  and  treasure  for  Philippine  needs,  so  long  must  she  keep  the 
ultimate  authority  in  the  islands  in  hands  of  her  own  choosing  and 
Filipinos  must  accept  this  issue  as  reasonable  and  just.  There  is 
no  other  possible  basis  for  our  aid,  and  it  is  wrong  to  encourage  the 
Filipinos  to  think  that  Congress  will  ever  sanction  any  other. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  independence  to  be  considered  by  them 
or  by  ourselves— and  that  is  a  complete  independence,  which 
would  relieve  us  of  every  responsibility,  which  would  never  con- 
template our  further  intervention,  and  which  would  leave  us  as 
unresponsible  for  the  future  fate  of  the  Philippines  as  we  are  for 
that  of  Korea  or  Siam.  But  in  the  possibility  of  just  this  severance 
of  America  from  the  Philippines  lies  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
hopes  of  the  archipelago. 
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It  caxmot  be  claimed  that  Philippine  independence  under 
present  conditions  wotild  be  a  triumph  of  democratic  principles 
and  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  govern  themselves.  Those  Filipina 
politicians  most  insistent  for  immediate  separation  know  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  wholly  unable  as  yet  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  government.  They  admit  that  if  America  surrenders 
her  trust  she  must  surrender  it  to  a  small  privileged  class,  not 
to  a  nation.  This  very  dass,  which  styles  itself  la  dose  direciiva, 
or  tiie  directing  class,  defend  their  competence  to  govern  by  the 
argument  that  the  masses  are  docile,  submissive,  sAd  '^habituated 
to  obedience."  They  know — every  American  who  has  travdled 
at  all  through  the  ardiipelago  knows — ^that  the  prospects  of  a  free 
society,  the  working  of  representative  institutions,  the  every  hope 
of  the  masses,  would  be  sacrificed  by  such  a  surrender. 

To  these  demands,  whether  from  American  or  Filipino,  the 
policy  of  conservation  steadily  opposes  other  counsel.  It  does 
not  sedc  to  discredit  or  thwart  l^e  aspirations  of  the  Filipino 
for  independence,  but  it  teaches  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to 
nationality.  It  gives  its  support  to  eveiy  effort  likely  to  increase 
the  Filipino's  political' capacity  and  his  strength  as  a  people^ 
but  it  points  to  the  unsolved  Moro  i»x)blem,  to  the  numennis 
imdvilized  peoples  of  the  islands,  to  the  jgreat  unpopulated  areas 
of  the  Philippines,  to  the  still  unhusbanded  resources,  to  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  state  of  private  society,  and  it  holds  that 
the  solution  of  these  problems  are  an  indispensable  preparaton 
for  independence,  and  must  precede  independence,  if  the  fruits  of 
American  and  Filipino  efforts  are  to  be  preserved. 

(^  its  economic  side,  the  conservation  policy  in  the  Philippines 
regard  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  islands  as  a  trust  for  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  is  a  public  domain  in  which  American 
and  other  foreigners  may  reap  the  proper'reward  of  sacrifice  and 
industry,  but  it  is  not  to  be  alienated  or  exploited  except  in  ways 
that  dearly  protect  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Filipinos. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  the  islands  the  ridi- 
ness  of  the  natural  resources  was  promptly  seen.  The  American 
army  and  especially  the  volunteer  regiments  discharged  in  the 
Philippines  were  full  of  hardy  men  familiar  with  mining,  lumbering 
and  agricultture.  The  demand  arose  at  once  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  Congress  that  would  permit  Americans  to  exploit 
these  resources.  A  new  West  seemed  to  arise  before  men's 
vision.  The  native  inhabitants  cotmted  with  them  for  little.  It 
was  not  apparent  at  first  that  the  conditions  were  far  different 
from  those  of  western  America — ^that  the  Filipinos  were  not  a 
sparse  himting  race  like  the  Indians  but  a  rapidly  multiplying  one, 
already  densdy  settled  in  many  islands,  certain  to  need  the  re- 
sources of  the  coimtry  for  their  own  sustenance  and  best  able  of 


all  existing  peoples  to  make  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  ultimate 
-use  of  them. 

The  general  feeling  was  too  that  the  Spanish  system  of  handling 
the  public  domain  was  of  an  antiquated,  oppressive  and  illiberal 
-character  and  wotdd  best  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
free  exploitation  system  of  America.  Even  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, as  conscientious  and  honest  a  body  of  men  as  ever  served 
the  United  States,  recommended  the  passage  of  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  this  end,  not  once  but  repeatedly.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Spain  left  us  more  than  a  great  possession,  she  left  us  some  good 
laws,  a  trained  service  and  the  substance  out  of  which  an  enlighten- 
ed and  scientific  policy  of  conservation  has  been  raised.  It  is 
difficult  for  Americans  to  appreciate  the  fact,  but  Spain  when  she 
gave  us  the  Philippines  had  a  policy  for  utilizing  the  public  re- 
sources of  the  Philippines  far  in  advance  of  any  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  In  the  matter  of  scientific  care  and  exploitation  of  the 
forests  in  the  Philippines,  Spain  was  far  ahead  of  American  practice 
at  that  time.  Her  forestry  and  land  bureau,  or  Inspeccion  it 
MotUes  had  been  organized  many  years  and  we  inherited  a  service 
that  was  being  conducted  on  scientific  lines  and  producing  revenue 
for  the  state.  Spafdsh  policy  aimed  to  encourage  the  colonist 
and  attract  the  honest  merchant  and  manufacturer  but  it  guarded 
public  possessions  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  en- 
couraged the  taking  up  of  public  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  gave  title  to  the  actual  occupant  and  settler,  but  it  forbade 
the  possession  of  landed  property  by  foreign  corporations.  It 
opened  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  islands  to  exploitation  but 
it  did  so  by  leases  or  concessions,  not  by  permitting  the  unlimited 
acquisition  of  mining  lands.  It  retained  the  title  of  these  great 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  State.  The  first  American  chief  of  the 
Mining  Bureau  reported  that  "an  absolute  grant  of  title  to  mineral 
lands,  such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  mining  laws,  was  entirely 
imknown  to  the  mining  law  of  this  archipelago." 

In  the  Congressional  debates  that  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Philippines  BiU  of  July  1st,  1902, — still  the  fimdamental  law  of  the 
Islands — ^there  developed  a  strong  disposition  to  safeguard  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  against  selfish  or  wasteful 
exploitation.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  summarize  the  dis- 
cussions of  Congress  nor  even  the  full  provisions  of  that  Act  itself. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Act  contains  the  broad  general  principle 
that  "all  the  property  and  rights"  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  its  treaties  with  Spain  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  islands  are  "to  be  administered  for  the  benefit 
-of  the  inhabitants  thereof."  Acquirement  of  public  agricultural 
lands  is  limited  to  a  homestead  of  16  hectares  for  one  individual  or 
1024  hectares  for  a  corporation  or  association  of  individuals.    All 
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public  timber  lands  are  reserved  to  the  state,  the  timber  to  be  sold 
and  cut  under  license  from  the  Government.  ''Beneficial  use''  is 
declared  to  be  "the  basis,  measure  and  limit  of  all  rights  to  water,  "^ 
and  the  Government  is  authorized  to  make  reservations  of  pubUc 
lands  for  the  protection  of  water  supply. 

In  its  provisions  for  mining  the  Act  seems  to  have  represented  a 
less  consistent  policy.  Absolute  title  to  nuneral  deposits  and  lands 
is  provided  for,  but  no  person  or  corporation  may  hold  more  than 
one  daim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode.  A  policy  that  reserved  the 
title  to  the  state  but  provided  for  the  freer  development  of  a  single 
deposit  by  an  original  discoverer  or  possessor  would  seem  to  have 
been  preferable. 

If  now  we  examine  the  consequences  of  this  legislation  upon' 
local  development  and  the  degree  of  its  acoeptabihty  to  those- 
laboring  to  lay  the  basis  of  legitimate  private  fortunes,  the  results 
appear  to  differ.  The  forest  service  seems  to  be  operating  ex- 
tremely well.  The  Government  derives  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  timber  but  all  the  while  improving  rather  than 
impairing  the  forest  resources.  The  business  of  lumbering  under 
the  83rstem  of  public  license  has  been  shown  to  be  profitable. 
There  are  many  small  wood  cutters  and  a  number  of  lumbering  and  - 
milling  enterprises  of  magnitude.  There  seem  to  be  no  complaints 
at  present  against  the  iUiberality  of  this  forest  policy. 

As  regards  the  land  laws,  however,  among  the  conrnierdal 
elements,  anxious  to  attract  to  agriculture  large  accessions  of 
foreign  capital,  there  is  the  strongest  expression  of  dissatisfactioa 
widi  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  There  is  no  complaint 
from  Filipinos  that  sixteen  hectares  or  forty  acres  is  not  an  ample 
homestead  for  a  Filipino  family,  but  because  of  the  necessary 
technicalities  to  the  obtaining  of  a  title,  and  the  general  ignorance 
and  helplessness  of  the  agriculttiral  classes,  a  disappointingly 
small  number  of  such  homesteads  have  been  sought  for.  Because 
of  this  failure  of  the  Filipinos  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberal  terms  offered  them,  it  is  argued  in  Manila  that  native 
rights  should  be  considered  to  have  lapsed  and  that  these  lands 
should  now  be  thrown  open  in  large  properties  to  capitalized 
organizations  able  to  exploit  them.  To  this  however,  the  defender 
of  a  policy  of  conservation  would  reply  that  the  Government 
has  not  discharged  its  obligation  when  it  has  merely  published 
favorable  laws,  and  waited  a  brief  term  for  the  population  to  take 
advantage  of  their  terms.  The  ignorance,  timidity,  illiteracy 
and  general  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  leave  their  homes  in 
search  of  better  must  all  be  taken  into  patient  consideration. 
Continual  efforts  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  opporttmities  to  acquire  land,  and  the  Government  must 
provide  not  only  surveys  but  land  agents  in  sufficient  nimibers  to 
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assure  the  correct  location  of  settlers.  The  possibility  of  replacing . 
the  depressed  tenantry,  now  frequently  no  better  than  "peons," 
with  an  intelligent  and  independent  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
is  one  not  to  be  hastily  surrendered  at  the  insistence  of  those  im- 
patient for  the  entrance  of  moneyed  interests.  Small  private 
farms  and  intensive  agriculture  are  a  better  social  restdt  than  great 
plantations  owned  by  foreign  capital.  The  first  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  the  small  Filipino  husbandman.  The  land,  after  all, 
must  be  kept  for  the  people.  (This  is  the  policy  pursued  by  liie 
Dutch  government  in  Java  where  a  legitimate  field  for  the  Dutdh 
planter  is  provided  by  a  system  of  leases  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  "dessas"  or  village  commimities.  These  leases  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  resident  and  while  their  term  is  very 
short  this  does  not  prevent  the  erection  of  large  and  modem  mills 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  other  products.) 

The  grant  of  2,500  acres  of  land  to  a  company  has  permitted  the 
formation  of  a  considerable  ntunber  of  sm^dl  local  corporations  in 
Manila,  especially  among  Government  employees  ready  to  risk 
their  savings  in  Philippine  investments,  and  these  companies  have 
planted  much  new  land,  especially  in  the  rich  but  undeveloped 
region  of  Davao,  Mindanao.  The  lawful  amount  of  land  seems 
to  be  ample  for  the  economic  management  of  a  plantation  in  the 
Philippines,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  attract  capital  from  abroad. 

This  wotdd  seem  to  be  true  of  most  industrial  enterprises  in  the 
Philippines — ^planting,  mining,  foresting,  or  lumbering,  that  the 
present  law  is  favorable  to  the  small  load  company,  and  promises 
in  time  to  encourage  native  thrift  and  also  investment  by  the 
salaried  dass  of  Americans  in  the  Philippines.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  not  unsatisfactory  prospect,  but  it  fails  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  anxious  for  the  promptest  and  largest  business  oppor- 
tunities, or  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  ambitious  for  the  quickest  and  most  striking  economic 
success. 

In  his  inaugural  address  made  in  Manila  November  25th  last, 
Governor  General  Forbes  expressed  himself  as  follows: — "What 
is  needed  here  is  capital.  It  is  true  that  it  might  be  possible  in  the 
course  of  several  generations  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  without  the  assistance  of  outside  capital 
and  finally  accumulate  enough  capital  to  develop  the  dominant 
business  from  within.  But  why  wait?"  "It  ^ill  be  good  general 
policy  to  offer  every  reasonable  inducement  to  capital  to  come,  and, 
with  that  end  in  view,  to  liberalize  our  land  and  mining  laws  and 
lessen  the  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  tended  to  discourage 
investors." 

Such  advocacy  overlooks  the  fact  that  from  1835  when  the 
islands  were  opened  to  foreign  trade  down  to  the  period  of  revolu- 
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tion,  the  Philippines  had  an  ahnost  continuous  development  in 
economic  prosperity  and  trade,  and  that,  almost  entirely  without 
the  use  or  assistance  of  foreign  capital.  The  money  that  built 
up  the  Philippine  trade  in  abaca,  copra  and  sugar  was  made  in 
the  islands  and  the  estates  owned  there.  With  a  single  exception 
there  were  no  great  corporations  engaged  in  agriculture.  Such 
advocacy  also  is  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  one 
of  the  most  rapidly  multiplying  populations  in  the  world.  Though 
only  a  million  and  a  half  in  1800,  they  were  3,500,000  in  1835  and 
7,000,000  in  1880.  They  will  be  15,000,000  by  1950  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase.  The  hopes  of  a  better  life  for  them  and  their 
descendants  lie  in  the  possession  of  the  soil.  There  can  be  no 
quick  development  of  Philippine  resotirces  this  year  or  next  in 
which  the  multitude  of  Filipinos  can  share.  Every  redder  grant 
of  public  lands  means  so  much  cut  off  from  the  future  small  farmer 
and  peasant  proprietor. 

The  real  progress  made  by  an  economically  weak  people  in  a 
tropical  coimtry,  can  not  be  measured  by  the  success  therein  of 
great  commercial  enterprises  nor  by  the  mere  increase  of  trade. 
These  elements  of  prosperity  may  be  present  and  all  the  while  the 
material  condition  of  the  masses  remain  imimproved  or  actually 
grow  worse. 

The  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  has  heretofore  aimed  to- 
reach  with  beneficent  influences  the  poorest  families  and  the  most 
remote  hamlets.  It  has  hoped  to  construct  a  society  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  offering  an  opportimity  for  education  and  social 
advance  to  every  class  of  people.  Thix)ugh  the  work  of  free  public 
schools  and  equal  opportunities  in  the  Government  service,  there 
is  rapidly  arising  a  middle  class  of  well  educated  young  people  fitted 
to  participate  in  the  commercial  and  social  development  of  the 
coimtry,  and  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  their  time.  This  class  , 
must  be  encouraged  and  increased.  Education  must  be  extended 
to  the  rural  communities  ever5rwhere.  A  peasantry  who  own  their 
own  farms  and  are  independent  of  landlord  and  peonage  must  be 
built  up.  Small  business  undertakings  in  native  hands  must  be 
encouraged. 

These  social  aims  are  the  proper  ideals  for  our  Government  in 
the  Philippines.  To  them  our  officials  should  give  their  attention 
and  sympathy.  Their  realization  is  worth  infinitely  more  in  the 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  than  any  spectacular  develop- 
ment of  commerce  or  the  pursuit  of  quick  returns. 

The  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  the  economic  resources  of  the 
Philippines  by  foreigners  at  the  present  time  might  mean  a  great 
and  impressive  gain  in  the  volvune  of  production  and  of  trade  but 
it  might  mean  also  that  the  native  peoples  had  been  permanently^ 
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shut  off  from  access  to  the  sources  of  livelihood  and  that  their 
social  state  had  been  depressed  and  not  elevated. 

The  policy  of  conservation  urges  a  slower  if  less  impressive  and 
spectacular  economic  development.  It  insists  upon  the  continued 
safeguarding  of  the  public  domain  by  Congressional  legislation. 
It  advocates  the  interests  of  the  less  favored  classes  among  the 
Filipinos.  It  demands  that  the  intense  aspirations  of  the  people 
for  enlightenment  shall  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  adequate 
public  instruction.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Barrows,  before  he  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  sympathetic  student  of  the  Indian  problem  in  tins 
country  and  had  himself  made  first-hand  studies  of  Indian  life  in 
various  western  tribes.  He  went  to  the  Philippines  accordingly 
predisposed  to  a  sympathetic  tmderstanding  of  a  backward  people. 

Our  series  of  five-minute  speeches  will  begin  with  Mr.  W.  W. 
PETTiTjOf  Predonia,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Pettit  was  for  eight  years  engag- 
ed in  educational  work  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pettit:  In  the  few  minutes  I  have  been  given  this 
morning  I  want  to  bring  before  the  members  of  the  Conference  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  American  to  the  native  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. There  has  been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  more  or  less 
friction  between  the  two  races,  and  much  of  th^  friction  has  come 
to  the  surface  during  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  War  Dickin- 
son. The  newspapers,  both  American  and  native,  have  freely 
expressed  the  attitudes  of  the  people  they  represent.  The  Fil- 
ipino demands  independence.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  native 
organizations  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  Senator  Crane's 
memorial  to  Congress askingfortheindependenceof  the  Philippifies. 
That  there  are  exceptionally  broad-minded  Filipinos  who  see  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  this  goal,  is  true,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  educated  classes,  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  lower 
classes — ^for  the  latter  always  follow  the  agitator— demand  inde- 
pendence. At  the  banquets  given  Secretary  Dickinson,  these 
views  were  continually  expressed  according  to  the  newspapers,  and 
in  Manila  gatherings  banners  were  displayed  with  demands  for 
immediate  independence.  In  discussing  their  aspirations,  the 
Filipino  politician  aims  to  arouse  antagonism  to  American  institu- 
tions. Ricarts,  an  exiled  agitator,  recently  stated  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  increase  its  oppression  of  the  masses,  that 
they  might  be  earlier  forced  to  revolt.  American  efforts  at 
bettering  conditions  are  discounted;  American  intentions,  mis- 
understood; American  methods,  ridiculed.  The  expenditure  of 
several  million  pesos  by  the  Government  in  opening  a  summer 
capital  at  Baguio,  which  very  few  Filipinos  can  visit,  has  aroused 
much  dissatisfaction.    Filipino  newspapers  assert  repeatedly  that 
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and  toward  the  establishment  of  what  we  might  term  colonial 
dependencies.    • 

Now  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  Orient  notes  four  general 
colonial  conditions, — on  the  part  of  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  go  to  the  capital 
of  French  Indo-China,  to  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  sailing  up  that 
river  for  forty  miles  I  was  amazed  to  see  there  a  dty  of  magnificent 
distances,  boulevards  lined  with  trees  fifty  or  sixty  feet  hig^,  a 
great  square,  and  in  front  of  the  square  an  opera  house,  costing 
three  nullion  francs.  In  other  words,  a  practical  replica  in  that 
far  eastern  country  of  one  of  the  great  squares  of  Paris.  That  was 
done  to  make  the  French  colonist,  whether  la5mian  or  soldier, 
perfectly  at  home;  he  was  eating  on  the  boulevards,  in  front  of  the 
hotels  exactly  as  he  would  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  But  it  was 
not  successfiil;  the  Frenchman  wanted  to  go  back  to  Paris — ^the 
charm  of  Paris  was  still  before  his  eyes  raliier  than  the  beauties 
of  Saigon.  You  will  find  the  same  thing  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  China  with  the  Germans — ^they  want  to  go  back  to  the  father- 
land. 

The  Englishman  is  a  colonizer  and  goes  to  the  Orient  willingly 
to  stay  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  years.  The  British  crown  has 
powers  which  adapt  themselves  adnurably  to  the  colonial  idea. 

On  the  other  hand  the  American  is  like  the  Frenchman  and  the 
German.  He  is  not  a  colonizer.  We  may  as  well  face  conditions 
just  as  they  are.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  with  whom  you 
talk  in  the  Orient  who  will  not  tell  you  within  an  hour  either  the 
month  in  which  he  is  to  go  home  for  good  or  just  when  he  will 
start  on  a  furlough. 

Now  this  is  the  thought  that  I  would  endeavor  to  bring  out  here 
today .  The  Americans — officials  and  others — are  birds  of  passage, 
constantly  coming,  and  going  as  soon  as  the  conditions  there 
become  distasteful  or  unprofitable.  The  laws  we  make  have  no 
permanent  interest  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Filipino 
must  remain.  It  is  his  home  and  we  need  to  remember  every  hour 
that  the  laws  we  make  for  the  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipino 
I^eople  and  that  they  are  subject  to  these  laws  all  the  time^-their 
life,  their  activities,  their  well-being,  and  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  themselves  and  their  children — ^all  are  imder  the  laws  that  we 
make  for  them. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  the  Filipino  we  should 
try  to  prevent  this  general  apathy;  we  must  try  to  keep  up  the 
public  interest  in  the  Philippines;  we  must  watch  and  safeguard 
their  interests.  You  all  recall  a  case  that  occurred  within  a  few 
months.  The  present  law,  if  I  am  correct,  limits  corporation  hold- 
ings of  land  to  2,500  acres — a  wise  provision  to  protect  the  native. 
The  purchase  of  the  well-tilled  Friar  lands  turned  almost    four 
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hundred  thousand  acres  into  the  hands  of  our  Government.  At 
once  a  decision  is  rendered  that  this  land  does  not  come  tmder  the 
general  law  and  the  Sugar  Trust  immediately  secures,  so  far  as  at 
present  known,  fifty  thousand  acres.  The  remainder  of  those 
Friar  lands  are  apparently  at  the  disposal  of  any  corporation  that 
wishes  to  buy  them.  Unless  the  American  people  are  on  their 
guard,  it  would  tiot  be  surprising  to  see  any  day  a  biU  introduced 
in  Congress  repealing  the  2,500  acre-law,  and  we  will  have  in  the 
Philippines  in  full  vigor  a  tenant  population  of  absentee  corpora- 
tion landlords.  The  Governor  General  says  the  Philippines  n^d 
capital.  We  answer  "Yes,  but  not  at  the  price  of  absentee  land- 
lordism." Leave  the  land  to  the  people;  there  are  ample  sources 
for  the  investment  of  capital  in  hundreds  of  other  lines. 

Now  our  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clear.  As  members  of  this 
Conference  we  ^ould  endeavor  to  keep  keenly  alive  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  Philippine  matters  as  was  done  in  Indian  affairs,  to 
watch  every  bill  introduced  into  Congress  bearing  on  the  land  laws 
of  these  islands,  to  try  to  advance  the  industrial  Me  of  these  people, 
and  to  make  them  not  wards  or  tenants  of  absentee  corporations 
but  a  happy,  contented  people,  preparing  themselves  for  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  self-government  in  the  future.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  of  Albany,  formerly  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Hon.  John  T.  McDonough:  As  a  young  lady  said  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion,  "This  is  so  sudden!"  I  can  say  truthfully  I  am 
surprised  to  be  called  into  service  this  morning. 

There  was  much  that  was  good,  there  was  much  enjoyment,  and 
there  was  much  pleasure  in  the  Philippine  Islands  when  they  were 
under  old  Spain.  All  the  good  did  not  enter  those  islands  with 
Dewey's  fleet.  And,  as  the  years  pass,  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
more  credit  to  Spain  than  we  have  been  giving  her.  One  of  the 
most  important  considerations  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  §he  protected  and  conserved  the  natives.  When  Magellan 
sailed  round  South  America  and  through  the  famous  straits  and 
entered  the  Philippine  Islands  there  were  only  about  500,000 
people  in  all  the  islands.  They  were  savage,  naked  and  many  of 
them  even  cannibals.  But  during  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
or  more  those  islands  were  under  the  control,  government  and 
conservation  of  Spain.  And  today  what  do  we  find? — Not 
500,000  natives,  but  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  natives.  It  is 
simply  marvelous.  Instead  of  driving  the  natives  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as  I  am  afraid  we  have  done,  they  have  been  conserving 
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them,  trying  to  better  them,  and  for  that  reason  the  Filipinos  are 
not  a  savage  people,  but  as  Bishop  Brent  sa3rs,  a  Christian  people. 
And  they  are  truly  a  Christian  people — ^plain  and  simple,  not  able 
to  discuss  "higher  criticism,"  but  rather  like  a  catechism  dass 
of  dhildren  twdve  years  of  age.  They  were  told  to  do  things  and 
they  usually  obeyed,  leading  a  truly  simple  Christian  life.  They 
were  a  moral  people,  and  I  think,  highly  moral  as  compared  with 
olJi6r  orientals,  and  that  fact  surprised  and  pleased  me  when  I  was 
in  the  islands. 

Of  course  they  may  not  come  up  to  our  standard  and  our  ideals 
of  civilization.  By  the  way,  what  are  our  ideals  of  civilization? 
What  constitutes  a  civilized  people?  The  people  who  gather 
together  the  greater  amount  of  money?  The  people  who  have  the 
most  trusts  and  the  greatest  combinations?  Why,  there  was  not 
a  Sugar  Trust,  or  a  Tobacco  or  Whiskey  Trust  in  all  the  PhiUppine 
Islands  when  we  landed! 

The  people  needed  very  little  to  supply  their  wants.  I  have  just 
been  reading  a  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
Lincoln  said  that  surplus  of  wealth  is  that  which  you  do  not  need; 
we  have  no  use  for  what  we  do  not  need  immediatdy.  The  Fil- 
ipinos had  no  need  of  a  surplus.  An  army  officer  was  finding 
fault  with  them  in  my  presence  one  day,  stating  that  they  were 
lazy,  and  he  gave  me  an  example  of  how  they  liv^.  He  said: 
"I  was  down  in  the  Southern  Islands  latdy  and  while  passing  a 
Filipino  shack,  I  saw  the  husband  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
thatched  place  contentedly  smoking,  when  I  thought  he  ought  to 
be  at  work,  and  his  wife  was  smoking  (by  the  way,  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  smoke,  and  I  left  the  islands  becatase  I  was 
lonesome — ^the  only  one  there  who  did  not  smoke!),  the  children 
playing  about,  bananas  and  cocoanuts  growing  near  at  hand,  and 
hemp  in  the  back  yard  most  plentiful.  I  thought,"  said  the 
officer,  "that  man  ought  to  be  working  and  I  said,  *Hdlo!  Why 
aren't  you  working?'  'What  for?'  he  replied.  I  said,  'Pot 
moneyi'  And  he  said,  *I  don't  want  money!'  I  asked,  'Don't 
you  want  money?'  *No,'  was  the  reply,  'I  have  my  rice, 
bananas  and  cocoanuts;  if  I  want  hemp,  there  it  is,  and  there  are 
fish  down  in  the  stream.'"  Now  he  said,  "Think  of  that  lazy 
fellow!" •  I  replied,  "I  do  think  of  him,  and  I  think  he  is  happier 
than  Pierpont  Morgan!"  and  I  really  do. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  people  work  too  hard,  working 
them  to  death,  I  was  in  Japan.  It  is  progressive;  it  is  a  money- 
making  country ;  they  are  going  ahead  rapidly,  and  yet  the  hardest 
working  people  in  the  world  are  in  Japan;  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
are  in  Japan.  As  I  sat  on  the  dedc  of  the  great  steamer  Siberia 
at  the  dock  in  Nagasaki,  I  saw  men,  women  and  children  putting 
coal  on  that  boat;  they  loaded  2,600  tons  of  coal  on  that  vessel  ill 
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one  d^y  by  hand,  scarcely  resting  all  the  day  long,  and  for  lunch 
they  had  only  a  little  bit  of  rice  in  a  banana  leaf.  Women  worked 
there  as  hard  as  the  men.  I  asked  a  missionary  what  pay  they 
received,  and  learned  that  the  men  received  10  cents  per  day,  the 
women  5  and  the  children  2  or  3.  They  work  16  hours  a  day  in 
factories  of  Japan,  and  work  7  dajrs  in  the  week — ^no  Sunday,  no 
let-up.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Filipino  people  brought  to  that 
condition;  I  would  not  like  to  see  them  exploited  by  such  a  civil- 
ization, and  made  to  work  as  those  Japan  people  work.  In  reading 
the  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  we  find  the  Indians 
were  so  simple,  so  beautiful  and  so  trustful  that  their  condition 
and  stuTOundings  would  remind  you  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
they  remained  so  until  greedy  gold  hunters  forced  them  down  into 
the  mines,  and  worked  them  to  death,  practically  making  slaves 
of  them;  they  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
tests of  men  like  Las  Casas.  The  Filipinos  were  not  enslaved,  and 
they  had  their  gala  days,  their  processions,  bands,  and  code- 
fighting,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  an  awful  offence.  I  never  saw 
a  Filipino  going  through  the  streets  drunk,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  not  seen  such  Americans.  I  for  one  have  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Filipino  people. 

It  may  be  safely  said  there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far  and  too 
fast  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  them  to  otu*  standards  of  civilization. 
It  may  mean  for  them  harder  work,  harder  times  and  final  de- 
crease of  population.  With  all  of  the  advantages  the  New  York 
Indians  have  in  reservations  which  we  heard  about  yesterday, — 
what  is  becoming  of  them?  The  only  tribe  on  the  State  reserva- 
tions that  is  maldng  any  substantial  gain  in  ntimbers  is  the  St. 
Regis.  Some  of  the  others  are  decreasing  year  by  year  and  none 
making  rapid  increase.  Oiu-  civilization  does  not  seem  to  suit 
them;  it  is  not  adapted  to  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  the 
Philippine  Islands,  holding  them  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
PiUpino,  but  for  our  own  commercial  purposes.  We  are  giving 
them  a  better  government  than  they  ever  had  before.  We  are 
doing  them  justice.  They  participate  in  governmental  affairs. 
They  elect  their  local  officers,  such  as  presidents,  supervisors  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Natives  are  governors  of  provinces  and 
hold  many  of  the  higher  places  such  as  commissioners ;  three  of  the 
seven  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  natives,  highly  educated 
jurists,  and  educated  wholly  in  the  islands.  I  believe  if  tomorrow 
we  shotild  have  a  war  with  Japan  and  wanted  to  recruit  an  army 
in  the  Philippines  we  could  raise  300,000  men  there,  men  just  as 
bright,  just  as  smart  and  just  as  courageous  as  are  the  Japanese. 
If  it  ever  comes  to  a  question  of  war  tetween  Japan  and  United 
States,  the  Filipinos  would  undoubtedly  cast  their  lot  with  the 
United  States  and  principally  because  the  United  States  is  a  Chris- 
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tian  nation  and  Japan  is  a  pagan  nation,  and  if  it  took  possession 
of  the  islands  the  degradation  of  the  Filipinos  would  soon  follow. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Miss  Maky  E.  Coleman,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
next  speaker.  Miss  Coleman  was  formerly  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
Insular  Normal  School  at  Manila. 

Miss  Masy  E.Coleman:  I  have  thought  of  using  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  to  give  you  a  sequel  to  my  talk  of  two  years  ago,  not 
that  many  of  you  will  remember  what  I  said  then.  There  was 
one  phase  of  my  work  in  Manila,  in  which  I  was  much  interested, 
the  outcome  of  which  I  was  not  so  &ure  of  two  years  ago  as  I  am 
now ;  that  was  the  preparatory  Nurses'  Training  Sdiod  which  had 
been  established  only  one  year  when  I  left  the  Islands  two  years 
ago. 

I  think  that  I  told  you  of  the  Home  for  the  women  students  of 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  established  by  the  Government.  As 
this  home  grew  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  could  msike 
it  the  center  for  the  industrial  work  for  women.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  work  that  I  planned  was  the  preparatory  training  for 
nurses.  As  I  had  come  in  contact  with  the  girls  I  realized  the 
necessity  for  this  work.  I  will  give  just  one  illustration  to  show 
something  of  how  great  the  necessity  really  was.  One  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  from  a  distant  province  told  this  story.  He  said 
there  was  one  of  the  Filipino  teachers  sick  with  a  native  fever  and, 
as  there  were  so  few  doctors,  it  was  necessary  for  the  American 
teachers  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  the  sick;  so  he  and  his  wife 
tried  to  do  something  for  the  sick  girl,  giving  quinine  or  some 
simple  remedy.  Later  in  the  day  they  went  back  to  the  house  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  alonj;  and  f otmd  her  with  ropes  tied  roimd 
her  arms  and  ajoJdes.  "Why,  Felicia,"  they  said,  "what  is  this 
for?"  She  replied,  "I  know  that  this  does  no  good,  but  my  father 
and  mother  believe  in  it  and  I  can  not  say  anything  as  it  would  be 
contrary  to  their  custom.  My  hands  and  feet  were  cold  and  they 
tied  the  ropes  roimd  my  arms  and  ankles  to  keep  death  out." 
This  is  typical  of  many  stories  that  I  could  tell  you,  so  you  can  see 
the  imperative  necessity  for  native  trained  nurses. 

After  the  details  of  the  plan  were  thought  out  there  were  many  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  before  the  work  could  be  started.  There 
were  many  men  above  me  in  the  official  scale  who  had  to  be  con- 
vinced before  the  money  could  be  obtained  to  start  such  an  entirely 
new  work.  I  rememtx^  that  they  had  to  be  convinced  one  by  one. 
After  the  Director  of  Education  and  the  Principal  of  tJhe  Normal 
School  surrendered  they  said,  "It  is  yoiu*  work,  go  ahead."  The 
only  satisfaction  I  had  was  that  I  might  now  talk  to  the  Secxetary 
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of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
various  officials  who  had  control  of  the  purse-strings.  I  recall  very 
well  the  afternoon  that  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  talk  witii  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Shuster,  who  will  talk  to  you 
this  evening.  After  he  had  listened  very  attentively  to  the  details 
of  my  plan,  he  said,  ''Miss  Coleman,  I  think  that  is  a  beautiful 
theory  but  you  need  not  tell  me  that  any  Filipino  girl  will  ever  do 
anytmng  like  carry  a  basin  of  water  through  the  halls  where  her 
companions  can  see  it,  but  I  think  that  it  is  such  a  beautiful  theory 
that  I  am  willing  to  give  it  my  sanction  for  a  trial  of  one  year." 
.  I  had  to  be  satined  with  that  and  finally  the  Commission  agreed 
to  furnish  the  money  and  we  started  on  the  year's  trial.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  not  one  of  the  sixteen  girls  of  the  first  class  said 
a  word  about  withdrawing  from  the  work.  They  were  divided 
among  the  hospitals  of  Manila  to  continue  the  work.  Six  of 
them  went  to  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Manila, 
three  of  them  went  to  the  University  Hospital,  which  is  Bishop 
Brent's  hospital,  and  the  remaining  seven  went  to  the  hospital 
established  by  the  Government.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received 
a  program  of  the  commencement  exercises  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital 
and  the  picture  of  the  girls  in  their  uniforms;  had  I  known  I  was 
to  speak  to  you  I  wotdd  have  brought  that  letter  with  me  as  it  was 
fun  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  educational  work 
in  the  Philippines.  That  letter  convinced  me  and  would  have 
convinced  you  that  there  was  no  question  about  the  Filipino 
women  takmg  up  the  much  needed  work  for  their  people.  These 
girls  were  just  as  full  of  pride  over  the  successful  termination  of 
these  three  years'  training  as  any  girls  could  possibly  have  been 
of  any  kind  of  training.  One  of  these  six  girls  who  had  finished 
the  work  at  St.  Patd's  Hospital  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
free  clinic  for  babies  in  Manila.  They  are  very  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  there  is  no  question  about  the  girls  being  willing  to  carry  a 
basin  through  the  hall.  We  all  recognize  that  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities of  training  of  the  Filipino  women  along  any  line  that  they 
choose  to  take  up.  With  all  their  grace  and  <iarm,  of  which  they 
have  a  great  deal,  the  Filipino  women  are  just  as  willing  to  take  up 
the  burdens  of  life  and  do  their  share  as  any  women  of  any  part  of 
the  world.    (Applause.) 

TheChaihican:  The  closing  address  of  this  morning  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  John  G.  Coulter,  of  Normal,  111.,  on  "A  Phil- 
ippine Service  Society."  .Dr.  Coulter  was  formerly  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Bureau  of  Education  and  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily  Times, 
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A  PHILIPPINE  SERVICE  SOCIETY 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOHN  G.  COULTER 

Before  the  adjoumment  of  this  Conference,  having  had  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Smiley,  there  will  be  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion certain  stiggestions  for  the  organization  of  a  Philippine  Service 
Society,  to  which  this  Conference  may  stand  somewhat  in  loco 
parentis.  In  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning  I  hope  merely  to 
indicate  certain  things  which  in  my  opinion  appear  to  justify 
the  organization  of  such  a  society. 

I  wi^  to  consider  certain  aspects  of  this  spirit  ^diich  brings  us  here, 
especially  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  Philippines  Islands — a 
spirit  which  does  us  less  credit,  I  think,  than  it  does  those  of  you 
who  have  it  without  having  ever  lived  there.  I  wish  to  analyze 
this  spirit,  or  devotion,  or  whatever  it  is.  Let  me  consider  what 
it  is  builded  upon  and  ask  whether  it  is  worth  counting  on  for 
persistent  and  perhaps  self-sacrificing  effort  in  the  cause  it  claims 
to  share. 

I  wish  to  inquire  very  briefly  whether  this  spirit,  which 
counts  the  welfare  of  the  FiUptno  people  its  dear  goal,  and 
measures  the  value  of  measures  by  the  yard-stick  of  a  generation 
rather  tlum  by  the  inch  rule  of  an  annual  report — ^I  msh  to  ask 
whether  this  spirit  has  anything  to  complain  of  in  present  tenden- 
cies in  Philippine  affairs. 

Finally,  be^^use  I  beUeve  this  spirit  can  he  depended  upon  for 
service,  and  because  I  think  the  need  for  such  service  is  at  hand, 
I  wish  to  indicate  what  might  become  a  useful  bit  of  machinery 
for  transforming  idea  into  act,  an  apparatus^  for  releasing  some- 
thing of  the  rich  store  of  inspiration  on  the  subject  we  already  have, 
a  device  for  making  this  spirit  of  some  effect  in  opposing  things 
which  do  violence  to  some  of  its  ideals, — ^things  which  gain  stroigth 
against  us  even  while  we  sit  here  in  conference. 

Consider  the  record  of  this  Conference  in  Indian  Affairs.  I 
have  a  dear  impression  that  to  no  one  here  would  it  be  displeasing 
to  see  this  Cot^erence  having  an  effect,  similar  in  kind  if  not  in 
degree,  in  Philippine  affairs;  and  I  have  an  impression  that  the 
service  which  this  Conference  can  render  in  Philippine  affairs  is 
needed  at  this  time  as  it  has  not  been  needed  before.  For  now, 
as  not  before,  anxiety  has  arisen  whether  even  our  Government 
there  is  clearly  steadfast  to  its  first  high  purpose  toward  the 
FiUpino  people.  Report  of  commercial  exploitation  in  the  Islands 
and  of  Filipino  dissatisfaction  therewith  comes  to  us  as  never  be- 
fore. We  have  witnessed  the  sale  of  a  large  body  of  public  land 
upon  a  basis  which,  defensible  though  it  may  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  expediency  and  legaUty,  is  very  difficult  to  defend  on  the 
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basis  of  thejprinciples  which  we  still  hold  to  underlie  our  Philippine 
occupation. 

As  to  the  first  point — ^the  spirit-analysis  point — without  due 
modesty  perhaps,  I  offer  myself  for  consideration.  No  other  subject 
has  voltmteered.  We  assume  that  the  one  available  is  fairly  typical 
has-come  here  at  some  sacrifice,  and  primarily  because  the  theme 
of  the  Conference  is  important  to  him. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  your  subject  returned  from  the  Islands, 
and  he  may  say  in  passing  that  had  a  Conference  such  as  this 
been  proposed  to  him  at  that  time  as  a  factor  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Islands,  the  proposal  would  have  stirred 
nothing  deeper  than  hilarity,  unless,  perhaps,  a  sarcasm  about  the 
mischief  wdl  meaning  people  can  commit  in  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy. About  the  typicalness  of  later  attitudes  your  subject  is 
not  very  sure,  but  that  the  one  just  described  was  then  and  re- 
mains today  typical  of  American  residents  in  the  Islands,  he  is 
quite  sure  indeed. 

In  course  of  time,  your  subject  has  changed  his  mind.  He  has 
come  to  believe  that  residence  over  there  may  breed  a  kind  of 
short-sightedness,  and  that  the  best  place  for  far-sighted  judg< 
ment  as  to  Philippine  affairs  need  be  no  nearer  Manila  than  Mo- 
honk  is.  There  has  come  the  idea  that  Ufe  over  there,  with  its 
quick  results  for  effort  expended,  make  instant  needs  seem  the 
most  important  needs.  It  is  hard  to  see  a  forest  wasting,  and 
to  look  for  days  upon  untilled  fields  and  remember  it  is  better  so, 
better  than  to  sell  them  to  the  foreigner,  who  alone  is  ready  now 
to  work  them.  So  it  is  easier  here,  to  forget  the  untilled  fields 
and  untended  forest,  easier  to  resist  the  lure  of  a  prosperity  whidh 
only  our  principles  prevent,  easier  to  hold  firmly  to  patience  and 
ooi&dence  in  the  ultimate  outcome,  by  the  soul-trying  path  we 
have  promised  to  follow. 

Of  patience  we  have  most  need,  perhaps,  just  now  with  those 
who  tiius  seem  to  oppose  us,  and  cry  for  quick  exploitation,  seeing 
good  for  the  Island^  only  in  prosperity  as  soon  as  possible,  even  S 
&e  price  for  that  is  compromise  of  the  very  principles  which  are 
supposed  to  be  our  foundation  there.  From  present  poverty  and 
even  physical  distress  we  can  expect  a  people  surely  to  emerge  if 
wdl  led,  but  who  will  free  them  from  industrial  dependence  if  we 
let  that  yoke  slip  on  them  now?  The  garlands  which  suave  and 
even  sinceremenhave  hung  upon  it  should  not  deceive  us.  Bishop 
Brent  tells  us  to  keep  industrialism  in  the  forefront  of  our  thought; 
surely  let  us  do  so,  especially  the  capitalization  of  that  industrialism. 
Perhaps  all  such  opponents  need  is  a  bit  of  the  rest  and  inspiration 
<rf  Mohonk.    For  us,  of  cotu^,  they  would  prescribe  sojourn  in 
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Manila.  We  may  well  be  patient  with  difference  of  opinion,  when 
difference  of  physical  position  may  be  the  biggest  factor  in  it. 

I  quote  the  keynote  address  at  the  banquet  tendered  Secretary 
Dickinson  in  September  by  the  Manila  Merchants'  Association, — 
''Let  us  win  the  people  back  from  politics,  to  productive  effort  and 
sustained  productive  effort" — ^wWch  a  contemporary  newspaper 
translates  into  "Let  us  deceive  the  people  into  thiiJang  they  are 
working  toward  independence  when  they  are  working  peac^ully 
for  American  corporations  who  will  buy  their  rights." 

Twenty  months  ago  your  subject  made  a  speech  about  the 
Philippines.  You  will  pardon  my  quotations  from  it,  for  it  is  by 
means  of  these  I  wish  to  give  you  means  to  judge  whether  some- 
thing  strong  enough  is  or  is  not  available  for  Iceeping  a  Philippine 
Service  Society  in  motion  once  the  machinery  has  been  set  up. 

The  thing  which  most  of  all  justifies  our  work  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  spirit  which  is  in  it;  and  the  spread  of  that  spirit,  the  slow 
real  progress  toward  our  high  ends,  is  not  a  showy  thing.  It  is 
elusive;  you  need  to  live  in  its  atmosphere  to  know  it,  and  even 
then  you  cannot  prove  it  to  anyone  else.  The  showy  thingsare 
not  half  so  significant  as  is  the  development  of  this  spirit;  it  is  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  between  the  n^ces  that  I  mean,  a  feeling  of 
pEUtnership  in  a  common  task.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  its  inter- 
national significance,  of  its  contribution  to  the  general  friendUness 
of  htmianity,  to  the  coming  of  enduring  peace  and  helpfulness 
between  the  nations.  For  our  work  there  has  these  aspects,  and 
I  believe  in  them  sincerely,  yet,  though  I  spoke  of  them  with  all 
power  and  eloquence,  I  think  that  would  not  serve  so  well  toward 
making  the  Philippines  significant  to  you  as  the  glimpse  of  one 
tiny  island  nught.  For,  as  affecting  conduct,  the  Philippines 
mean  little  to  most  of  us  until  we  have  really  seen  them,  and  felt 
them,  and  perhaps  lived  in  them  for  some  years. 

Not  long  ago  a  famous  editorial  column  made  comment  that  a 
certain  PluUppine  disaster  ''should  not  concern  us  seriously,  since 
the  houses  btuned  were  cheap  things  at  best,  and  the  American 
people;  apart  from  a  few  office-holders,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
take  the  Philippines  seriously  in  any  case." 

But  we  will  take  them  seriously.  If  not,  then  let  us  admit.fuw 
our  inability  to  bear  this  self-assumed  share  of  the  burden  of 
human  progress.  Let  us  admit  that  as  a  people  we  are  unfit  to  aid 
a  weaker  people,  and  leave  this  missionary  work  to  missionaries. 
As  a  people  we  are  too  busy  in  aiding  oiu^ves,    . 

Old-  policy  in  the  Philippines  is  a  new  policy — a  thing  unprece- 
dented in  colonial  history.  We  have  claimed  to  come  to  them  in  a 
spirit  of  fraternity.  We  have  never  tmdertaken  to  assimilate 
them,  as  has  been  charged.  We  are  carrying  forward  there  the 
most  critical  and  significant  experiment,  indeed  the  only  experi- 
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ment,  in  nation-niaking  which  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  one 
people  with  respect  to  another;  and  we  here,  you  and  I,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  are  partners  in  that  experiment,  responsible  in 
part  for  its  success  or  failure.  And  shall  we  cease  to  take  them 
seriously?  Shall  we  doubt  our  own  sincerity?  That  is  to  doubt, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  best  which  is  in  us  as  a  nation;  it  is  to  doubt 
our  national  capacity  for  helpfulness  to  any  but  ourselves.  It  is 
not  our  aim  to  Americanize  humanity  in  the  Philippines;  we  have 
first  need  to  humanize  America  here  at  home.  Tlie  Philippines 
are  no  place  for  the  weak,  but  I  have  seen  no  stronger  agency  in  the 
humanizing  of  strong  Americans  than  that  service.  The  lasting 
ben^ts  we  are  to  confer  on  them  may  be  yet  remote  and  dim,but 
the  moral  benefits  they  confer  on  us  are  present  today  and  real. 
They  have  stirred  one  part  of  a  sltmibering  national  conscience; 
they  have  aroused  the  consciousness  of  a  higher  national  service 
of  humanity.    And  shall  we  cease  to  take  them  seriously? 

Are  we  tmjust  in  forcing  our  aid  upon  them?  No  more,  I  think, 
than  you  are  unjust  in  keeping  the  diildren  in.at  sdiool.  But  it  is 
an  aid  which  needs  no  forcing.  Its  welcome  is  warm,  sincere,  and 
ever  increasing,  and  we  might  as  reasonably  leave  our  children  to 
work  out  their  own  education,  as  leave  the  Filipinos  now  to  make 
a  nation  for  themselves. 

Surely  the  magnificence  of  these  hills  and  valleys,  the  command- 
ing presence  here  of  the  glory  of  human  life's  environment, — surely 
these  have  thrown  their  strong  reflection  into  the  proceedings 
of  this  Conference  whose  noble  theme  is  the  right  adjustment  of 
human  life  to  this  very  glory  of  environment  which  is  our  common 
heritage,  and  because  I  think  the  spirit  or  attitude  toward  the 
Philippines  I  am  trying  to  analyze  finds  a  basis  in  their  physical 
as  weU  as  in  their  moml  and  social  aspects  to  us, — and  because 
there  is  an  inspiring  loveliness  of  Nature  there,  even  as  inspiring 
as  the  bewildering  loveliness  of  this  Mohonk, — because  this  is  so — 
I  read  the  following,  from  the  same  address. 

To  the  newcomer  from  America  there  is  something  strange  and 
diflEerent  in  the  very  air  which  hangs  over  the  Philippines.  It  is 
an  air  rich  with  the  tropical  luxtuiance  of  life;  its  difference  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  vay  real.  In  the  forests,  along  hot  shores, 
on  difficult  trails  in  the  jungle,  you  are  always  conscious  of  it. 
Sometimes  it  even  steals  in  through  your  office  windows.  To 
me  it  stands  out  vividly  as  the  strongest  of  many  strong  impres- 
sions— a  sort  of  flavor  of  the  tropics  which  is  wholly  characteristic. 
It  is  an  air  of  fecimdity — an  air  that  comes  in  from  the  warm  tropic 
ocean,  the  mother  of  life,  and  breathes  up  from  the  heart  of  the 
forest  and  from  the  fertile  plains. 
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After  the  rains  there  comes  a  stirring  of  existence  in  the  sea; 
the  very  water  seems  alive;  organic  and  inorganic  seem  to  merge. 
Millions  of  living  cells  are  in  every  phosphorescent  cupful,  and  in 
this  teeming  existence  you  seem  to  see  reenacted  the  very  genera- 
tion of  the  living  substance. 

Our  wintry  north  is,  after  all,  foreign  to  life,  but  there  you  are 
at  the  very  springs  of  it.  Here  life  is  an  invader  and  aU  living 
things  must  battle  with  the  hostile  elements,  but  there  the  elements 
themselves  conspire  to  tnake  life  and  to  renew  it  plenteously . 

Perception  of  this  comes  suddenly,  and  with  a  sort  of  shock,  but 
it  persists,  and,  to  a  biologist  at  least,  remains  the  most  significant 
feature  of  the  whole  new  environment.  It  came  to  me  one  evening 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  we  approached  Ceylon  from  the  west.  We 
had  had  days  of  barren  desert,  bounding  the  Red  Sea^  and  days  of 
empty  ocean;  then,  all  at  once,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  few  palms 
on  the  horizon,  one  lovely  island,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  land  and 
shallow  water  and  the  plankton  of  the  sea  around  us.  It  was  the 
first  real  touch  of  the  tropics.  With  it  there  came  the  sense  of 
somethiog  new  and  foreign,  the  sense  of  life  on  new  terms  with  its 
environment,  as  though  you  had  strayed  into  quite  another  world. 

I^ihope  you  have  pardoned  this  biological  digression.  Its  excuse 
is  tibat  the  aspect  of  Nature  I  have  been  describing  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  significant  physical  property  of  the  Philippines 
to  me,  or  to  anyone  else,  I  think,  however  otherwise  he  may  fed 
about  it  or  express  it.  It  is  this  harmony  between  life  and  its 
environment,  this  softness  and  suavity  of  existence,  which  makes 
the  danger  and  the  lure  of  the  tropics.  It  is  this  whidh  makes  it 
nearly  alwajrs  true  that  ten  years  there  unfits  a  man  to  live  else- 
where. Save  for  the  perils  of  disease,  one  lives  as  easily  as  a  baby 
in  its  cradle.  And  yet,  where  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  takes 
such  light  toll,  what  surplus  of  human  energy  should  be  available 
for  higher  usesi  It  is  this  surplus,  run  to  waste  for  ages,  which  we 
are  beginning  to  turn  into  channels  of  usefulness  and  progtess. 

Then  other  pictures  come  crowding  fast;  none  perhaps  quite  so 
vivid  as  the  fi^t,  but  all  eloquent  to  you  now  of  the  reality,  the 
richness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Philippines.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber best  Manila,  a  city  of  many  churches,  along  a  low  ^ore,  a  long 
new  sea-wall  in  the  hadx>r ,  an  old  and  beautiful  dty  wall  beside  the 
Pasig  river.  There  are  ugly  gashes  in  it  here  and  there  whldi  once 
were  gates,  but  Americans  have  no  time  to  wind  through  narrow, 
medieval  entrances  however  picturesque.  You  remember  the 
bathing  beach  at  sunrise,  and  the  dim  purple  mountains  in  the 
East,  even  then  the  home  of  Oruga  and  Pelizardo,  famous  bandits. 
You  remember  the  beadi  again  as  it  was  in  the  evenings,  when  3rour 
arms  in  swimming  left  behind  a  long  opalescent  trail,  a  thing  of 
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fairy  beauty;  the  water  was  phosphorescent  and  each  tiny  splash 
made  a  sheen  of  silver.  You  remember  cool,  fresh  mornings,  the 
breeze  coming  in  from  the  China  Sea  and  carrying  off  in  horizontal 
ribbons  the  smoke  of  the  ships  from  many  lands.  You  were  one 
of  a  long  procession  flying  to  office  behind  your  best  pony;  the 
fleet  ponies,  the  impudent  cocheros^  the  rubber-tired  little  two 
wheeled  carriages,  men  all  in  fresh  white  suits — ^this  was  cdwajrs 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  day.  Under  the  spread  of  heathen 
acacias,  over  a  broad  and  shady  drive,  past  the  botanic  garden 
you  went  in  a  great  curve  around  the  wailed  city.  A  procession  of 
women  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads  was  always  on  the  way  to 
market.  From  them  came  the  delicious  odor  of  cananga  blossoms, 
prized  of  perfumes.  The  great  Government  ice-plant  on  the  river 
and  the  postoffice  beside  it  center  in  the  picture.  By  the  post- 
office  stands  a  tree  of  fire,  violent  reminder  that  you  are  in  a  strange 
land.  Its  scarlet  flowers  are  so  vivid  that  they  almost  shock  the 
eye;  it  seems  d^^ed  out  for  a  holiday; — all  this  is  part  of  your 
picture  of  Manila. 

Other  pictures  come  crowding.  You  remember  the  wide  to- 
bacco fields,  the  hemp,  growing  like  rank  weeds  on  southern  hill- 
sides, going  to  waste  for  lack  of  cutters  in  a  luxuriance  whidi  defies 
labor  to  keep  pace.  You  hear  again  the  men  and  women  singing 
at  the  rice  planting,  their  bodies  bending  rhythmically  as  they 
thrust  down  the  little  tufts  of  green;  in  the  background  you  see 
again  liie  outline  of  Mayon,  most  pierfect  of  volcanic  cones,  the 
i^ijivama  of  the  Philippines.  You  remember  the  long  slow  trips 
up  the  Pasig  river  from  Manila,  rafts  of  cocoanuts  slipping  down  to 
tidewater  past  your  launch,  snaky  canoes  poled  swiftly  down 
stream,  thickets  of  poles  in  the  water  where  the  fish  traps  are. 
Again  you  see  the  perfect  grace  of  the  bamboo  fringe  along  the 
river-bank,  and  white  pigeons  flying  through  it;  it  is  like  a  border 
of  huge  green  ostrich  plumes,  nodding  slowly  in  the  breeze.  At 
every  b^d  you  see  women  crouching  on  stones  at  the  river's 
brink  and  beating  ck>thes  on  other  stones.  Presently  you  come 
out  into  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  that  lovely  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
Pasig  which  travellers  have  said  is  like  Como  in  Italy.  You 
remember  climbing  one  of  the  mountains  on  its  shores  and  looking 
out  on  the  tangled  lands  below  you.  Miles  on  nules  of  second 
growth  mark  what  once  were  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  coffee; 
scores  on  scores  of  ruins  marked  what  once  were  prosperous  plan- 
ters' houses.  Where  marvellous  fertility  would  reward  the  hus- 
buidman,  you  saw  not  one  cleared  field,  for  you  were  looking  into 
Batangas  Province,  fmd  General  Bell  ''cleaned  up"  Batangas. 

Benguet  comes  back  to  you— Benguet  the  marvel  of  the  Phil- 
ippines—a fait  of  the  Adinxodacks  or  Northern  Michigan  dropped 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  tropics.    You  remember  your  own  first 
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visit.  The  road,  perfect  as  a  park  boulevard,  runs  up  a  tortuous 
mountain  gorge,  by  many  bends  and  bridges,  into  the  high  cotmtry 
of  the  Igorots. 

Little  caravans  of  lean  dogs  trot  past  you  on  their  way  to  market. 
Cool  tingling  air  rushes  down  from  the  narrow,  cross  ravines. 
Moimtains  tower  straight  above  you.  You  are  in  a  sort  of  canyon. 
Coffee  grows  in  little  clearings.  Fronds  of  tree-ferns,  amazingly 
long  and  inexpressibly  graceful,  bow  over  the  roadway.  In  5ie 
stream  bed,  now  far  below  you,  they  wash  the  graved  for  gold. 
Finally  come  the  pines.  Like  a  row  of  lonely  sentinels  guarding 
another  land  they  stand  erect  at  the  brow  of  IQas  Hill.  You  come 
breathless  by  a  short  cut  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  8,000  miles 
seem  dropped  behind  you  into  the  valley.  You  are  at  home  again 
among  the  pines  along  our  northern  lake  shores.  That  very  tree 
you  saw  last  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  air  that  stirs 
the  needles  and  makes  you  wish  to  embrace  the  fragrant  earth 
itself,  that  very  air  you  breathed  last  on  Little  Traverse  Bay, 
or  at  Lake  Mohonk.  Banguet  seems  Nature's  pledge  to  the  white 
man  that  he  is  not  quite  tmwelcome  here. 

You  remember  too  the  crowds  of  happy  people  at  the  b'ttle 
railway  stations  on  the  fiesta  day  when  you  come  home.  These 
fiesta  days  are  frequent,  and  in  dean  Sunday  best  the  cotmtry 
people  turn  out  at  dawn  for  long  days  of  play,  days  of  visiting  and 
TTiainng  meny  with  their  neighbors. 

And  so  it  all  comes  back  to  you  as  the  recollection  of  a  very 
pleasant  land,  a  land  without  too  much  of  stress  and  strain  and 
hurry,  a  land  of  quiet  nerves  (for  there  nerves  must  be  quiet,  or 
cease  soon  to  throb  at  aU)  where  manana  is  quite  as  good  as  today, 
where  the  people  are  happier,  and  perhaps  wiser-in-living,  than  are 
all  the  toiling  crowds  of  our  cities;  a  land  of  out-doors,  and  the 
open  air,  wondrous  in  fertility  and  blessed  with  a  gentle,  skilful 
people;  worthy,  well  worthy,  of  the  best  that  we  can  give. 

They  are  beginning  toimderstand  that  we  do  mean  well  by  them; 
that  as  a  people  we  are  not  wilfully  dishonest;  that  there  is  a  basis 
of  sincerity  in  our  claims,  and  that  when  we  do  take  time  to  under- 
stand we  will  overcome  the  opposition  at  home  to  their  just  claims. 
This  understanding  has  been  built  up  by  the  earnest  and  devoted 
work  of  a  few  hundred  obscure  Americans,  most  of  them  school 
teachers,  men  and  women  whose  day's  work  is  to  shape  the  daily 
life  of  the  Filipino  people — and  it  is  just  this  imderstanding  which 
is  the  most  important  thing  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines,  for 
without  it  all  our  efforts  toward  our  high  ideals  are  vain.  (Are  we 
to  permit  now,  in  the  insistence  for  quick  economic  development, 
a  misguided  destruction  of  what  has  been  so  patiently  built  up?) 
That  imderstanding  is  more  than  the  education  we  have  liberally 
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conferred  at  their  expense;  more  than  the  splendid  sanitation  we 
have  brdught  to  them;  more  than  all  the  roads  and  bridges  and 
harbors  we  have  built,  and  the  cotirts  of  justice  we  have  established ; 
more  than  the  resources  we  have  thus  far  conserved  for  them  and 
all  the  bits  of  ground  to  which  we  are  giving  them  (and  to  large 
American  interests  too,  I  wonder?)  incontestable  titles;  it  is  more 
than  all  that  elaborate  and  too  expensive  machinery  of  civilization 
we  have  set  going,  rvith  their  money;  for  without  this  understanding 
all  these  things  would  be  to  them  but  further  evidences  of  our 
intention  to  hold  them  tributary,  shackles  by  which  they  are  more 
firmly  boimd.  But,  instead,  they  have  begun  to  look  forward  in 
confidence  to  a  day  of  Filipino  nationality;  they  have  begun  to 
regard  tis  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brothers.  Sullen  acquiescence 
h£^  almost  disappeared.  An  enthusiasm  for  their  own  ^airs  and 
our  plans  for  them  has  come  into  its  place.  Evidences  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  general  good  are  not  infrequent.  What  better 
evidence  is  there  of  capacity  for  self-government?  They  have 
begun  to  see  a  vision.  In  the  generation  now  in  the  little  barrio 
schools  they  see  the  citizens  of  a  modem  nation;  they  have  a 
vision  of  the  recent  history  of  Japan  repeated;  a  vision  of  that 
long  deferred  independence,  which  they  themselves  may  not  live 
to  see,  realized  in  their  children.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  sentiment 
you  hear  most  about,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  the  sentiment  of  most 
significance,  and  a  sentiment  of  persistent  growth. 

Finally  then,  I  believe  it  to  be  this  work  of  the  teacher,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  has  established  a  new  relationship  between 
the  races,  a  thing  far  more  important  than  any  tangible  r^ults. 
It  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  the  ''substitution  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  partnership  for  that  of  domination."  You  go  to  the  Phil- 
ippines feeling  in  your  heart  of  hearts  a  little  joy  in  being  one  of  the 
dominant  race;  here  are  eight  millions  of  people  to  serve  you; 
you  enter  the  service,  and  presently  that  feeling  slips  from  you  like 
a  garment.  It  becomes  a  partnex^p  in  social  progress  that  you 
fed  instead,  and  to  contribute  to  that  progress  becomes  the  work 
in  which  you  take  most  pride. 

Herein  is  such  advance  in  the  intercourse  of  races  as  the  world 
needs  most;  herein  is  a  realization  of  that  sense  of  community 
with  one's  own  kind  which  is  the  keynote  of  modem  social  progress. 
The  successful  establishment  of  this  principle  of  partnership  in  the 
Philippines  will  set  the  achievements  of  the  firet  American  dvil 
governor  beside  the  greatest  achievements  of  any  administrator 
of  foreign  colonies;  for  he,  our  President,  is  (or  was?)  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  that  prindple. 

Such  international  and  interradal  fellowship  is  like  some  rich 
mine  of  sodal  progress  whose  surface  has  just  been  scratdied. 
We  have  had  yet  but  hints  of  its  tremendous  possibilities,  but  we 
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are  in  the  Philippines  to  work  that  mine.  We  are  not  there  to 
serve  America  triumphant  among  nations,  but  to  serve  humanity 
tritunphant  over  the  shackles  of  greed  and  self  and  ignorance. 
The  UiistradoeSf  those  few  thousand  educated  Filipinos  of  means, 
need  no  h^p  from  us.  They  may  clamor  for  independence  because 
they  see  in  it  a  means  to  gain;  but  out  there  in  the  rice-paddies, 
plodding  with  his  carabao,  is  the  barefooted  too  who  knows  not 
yet  what  this  indep^dence  means.  The  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious peasant,  stripping  hemp  in  the  hills  of  Cebu  and  Samar, 
working  in  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Luzon,  and  in  the  sugar 
fields  of  Negros,  it  is  he  who  is  the  Filifiino  people;  it  is  bom  lum 
and  his  kind  must  come  that  necessary  middle  dass;  it  is  he  whose 
children,  now  in  school,  are  the  hope  of  Filipino  nationality. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  that  nationality.  Its  attainment  is  a 
long  task,  calling  for  infinite  patience  and  sdf-control,  calling  for 
the  spread  throughout  our  service  there  of  the  spirit  most  often 
found  in  the  schoolmaster,  calling  for  conservation  for  the  Filipino 
of  all  his  social,  political,  economic  rights,  calling  for  your  own 
constant  participation  as  well  as  3rour  interest  and  your  active 
assistance  as  well  as  your  academic  arguments.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  will  be  about  five  minutes  availaUe 
for  discussion. 

CoiocoDORE  George  L.  Dyeb:  After  this  very  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  the  life  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
very  daring  to  atten^t  to  say  even  a  word;  but  it  is  so  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  my  feelings  and  sympathies  that  I  fdt  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  for  me  to  keep  my  seat,  having  had  the  opportunities 
I  have  had  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  American  adminis- 
tration in  the  Philippines.  I  was  there  for  sometime  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  took  a  passionate  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican adxninistration  there,  and  to  me  it  is  a  perfectly  wonderful 
thing, — what  our  people  have  done  in  those  idands. 

There  is  one  thmg  I  would  like  to  speak  of  which  perhaps  does 
not  come  fully  under  the  observation  of  the  people  in  general  who 
are  interested  in  the  Philippines — ^that  is,  the  development  of  the 
Philippine  Weather  Service.  It  is  an  extraordinary  bureau  and 
the  good  that  it  does  to  the  poor  fellows  who  are  navigating  those 
intricate  channels  through  the  Philippines  and  the  seas  off  the 
coast  of  China  cannot  be  expressed,  so  great  is  the  benefit  they 
receive  from  it.  Happily  at  my  post  at  Guam,  which  is  1 ,500  miles 
east  of  the  Philippines,  I  was  enabled  to  help  the  Director  of  the 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau  to  establish  the  outpost  of  that  Bureau 
on  the  Island  of  Guam.  Through  the  establishment  of  that  station 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Manila  is  able  to  give  from  two  and  one- 
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half  to  three  da3rs' earUer  xu>tioe  of  the  progress  of  the  hurricanes  and 
this  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Prudent  Taft,  among  his 
many  wise  provisions^  saw  this  bureau  would  be  a  wise  thing  and 
gave  plenty  of  money  for  its  establishment.  It  has  been  of  the 
greatest  bcoiefit  to  the  entire  East  and  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
the  American  administration  has  conferred  upon  the  Philippines, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this — probably  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Uves,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  dollars,  are  saved  every  year 
throughout  the  whole  East  by  theadviceof  the  Philippine  Weather 
Bureau,  which  are  spread  broadcast  through  the  medium  of  the 
cable.    (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman:  It  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Business  Committee  this  afternoon  that  the  Chair  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  bill  before  Congress  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Alaska,  in  so  far  as  that  measure 
afiects  the  S3rstem  of  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  twenty-five 
years,  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  is  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Beveridge  Bill,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  territory,  proposes 
to  place  all  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  territory  under  the 
territorial  government,  including  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
the  industrial  training  that  is  based  upon  the  reindeer  industry. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  this  conference  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  whether  that  change  is  desirable,  and  in  fact  I 
think  it  is  a  two-sided  question.  The  education  of  the  Indians 
has,  so  far  as  I  recall,  never  yet  been  placed  tmder  a  territorial 
government  in  the  history  of  this  country.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  in  Alaska  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  cotmtry,  for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  there  are 
not  ordinarily  in  tribal  relations,  but  live  in  isolated,  separated 
villages.  So  that  question  is  not  put  before  the  Conference.  I 
would  merely  suggest  to  the  Conference  this  view,  to  which  I  think 
all  would  agree,  irrespective  of  any  question  as  to  form  of  or- 
ganization, namely,  that  any  reorganization  of  that  territory 
which  should  be  made  should  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
education  of  the  natives  on  as  generous  and  effective  a  scale  as 
that  which  has  prevailed  hitherto, — at  least  as  generotis  and  effec- 
tive as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  in  operation.  And  that  I 
think  is  all  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  this  time  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smiley:  You  have  made  a  very  dear  presentation  of  this 
matter.  May  I  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  action? 

The  Chairman:    If  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  referred. 

We  are  to  continue  this  evening  the  discussion  of  Philippine 
questions,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  evening  the  Hon.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  RAPID  EXECUTION  OF 
OUR  PHILIPPINE  POLICY 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  W.  MORGAN  SHUSTER 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  Philippines  are  not  very  much  in 
the  public  eye  at  present.  They  were  made  something  of  an  issue 
in  the  last  two  national  campaigns,  and  were  settled  at  least  for  a 
time.  I  hope  sincerely,  for  the  sake  of  the  Filipinos  as  well  as 
our  own,  that  their  short  career  as  a  political  football  has  come 
to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  even  as  to  questions  right  at  our 
doors,  partisan  heat  in  a  political  struggle  does  not  always  tend 
to  danfy  the  situation,  and  where  the  bone  of  contention  is  as 
far  away  and  as  little  understood  as  are  the  real  facts  of  otu* 
control  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  result  is  apt  to  be  lamentable. 
It  seems  to  me  peculiarly  desirable,  therefore,  that  non-partisan 
bodies, — such  as  I  understand  this  distinguished  gathering  to  be, — 
should  devote  their  time  and  serious  attention  to  calm  and  dis- 
passionate discussions  of  such  topics  as  are  here  treated,  by  persons 
who  at  least  have  had  something  more  than  average  opportunities 
for  learning  the  truth  about  the  points  in  issue. 

As  I  am  known  personally  to  but  few  of  those  present  I  will 
state  that  I  passed  nearly  eight  years  in  the  I%ilippines,  five  of 
them  as  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Islands  and  the  remainder 
as  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  I  was  at  a  not  unimpressionable  age,  and  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  during  my  service  there  I  formed  some  rather 
positive  opinions  on  most  of  the  burning  issues  with  which  you  are 
doubtless  familiar. 

I  shall  confine  myself  this  evening,  however,  to  the  discussion 
of  one  phase  of  the  question,  which  I  think  has  not  received  quite 
so  much  attention  as  many  others.  The  larger  policies  of  whether 
we  ought  ever  to  have  taken  the  Islands,  whether  they  are  a  white 
dephcmt,  whether  they  should  ever  be  granted  independence,  and 
if  so,  when,  have  been  threshed  over  in  and  out  of  politics,  both 
here  and  over  there,  by  Americans,  Filipinos  and  foreigners,  and 
as  there  are  at  least  three  entirely  distinct  view-points  of  all  these 
subjects,  there  has  naturally  not  been  any  great  harmony  in  the 
views. 

But  to  be  trite,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  lawfully  there  as  a 
nation,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  we  wiU  be  there  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  I  wish  to  consider  therefore  some  of 
the  difiiculties  in  the  path  of  our  accomplishing  what  we  have 
manifestly  set  out  to  do,  and  even  pledged  our  good  faith  as  a 
great  nation  to  perform. 

There  are  two  things  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  any  enterprise,  large  or  small, — ^first,  to  know  definitely  what 
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we  want  to  do,  and  second,  to  know  how  to  do  it.  I  have  assumed, 
for  present  purposes,  that  the  American  people  know  what  they 
want  to  do  with  the  Filipinos  and  with  the  Philippine  Islands. 
We  have  set  out  to  raise  the  material,  moral  and  intellectual 
standards  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  people,  to  instill  into 
them  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  methods,  to  digmfy  honest  toil,  to 
create  in  them  a  national  spirit,  to  give  them  a  common  language, 
and  to  teach  them,  by  practicai,  but  gradual  experience,  to  be  at 
some  future  day  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  as  a  people. 
Our  highest  executive  authorities  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
seem  to  agree  that  at  least  two  generations,  or  let  us  say  fifty 
years,  will  be  necessary  to  secure,  substantially,  these  results.  We 
are  therefore  setting  out  as  a  nation,  on  a  fifty-year  "job,"  which 
will  take  six  times  as  long  as,  and  is  several  times  bigger  than,  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  However,  we  have  so  many  big 
and  important  things  on  hand  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  expect  that  our  people  will,  as  a  whole, 
devote  the  care  and  serious  attention  to  the  Philippine  problem 
that  it  merits.  We  adopt  an  attitude  something  lite  that  of  the 
highly-paid  carpenter  who  has  no  time  to  pick  up  the  nails  which 
he  drops. 

But  whether  we  choose  to  face  them  now  or  not,  there  are  some 
very  serious  difficulties  about  our  leap  into  the  colonial  sea,  in 
so  far  as  pertains  to  the  Philippines,  and  as  time  passes  they  will 
become  more  and  more  pressing  and  patent  to  all. 

In  the  fh^t  place,  we  must  of  course  operate  through  American 
agents  in  bringing  about  this  vast  regeneration  of  a  race;  and 
that  brings  us  to  the  first  great  handicap, — the  lack  of  experienced 
colonial  administrators.  Not  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  con- 
sider tibat  before  we  got  the  Philippines  we  never  had  anything  like 
a  colony,  unless  the  minor  experience  with  Hawaii  be  so  classed. 
And  when  I  say  that  we  lack  experienced  colonial  administrators 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  past  ten-years  have  not  developed 
a  number  of  very  competent  offioals  who  are  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed with  the  entire  Philippine  problem,  but  I  mean  that  we  are 
starting  where  England  started  in  India  in  1853, — not  where  she 
stands  today,  with  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  and  thor- 
oughly trained  body  of  across-sea  administrators  in  the  world. 
And  note,  please,  that  this  statement  involves  no  approval  of  her 
colonial  poUdes  themselves,  but  merely  of  the  fitness,  long  training 
and  speoal  education  of  the  men  upon  whom  she  calls  to  execute 
those  policies  and  as  far  as  pos^ble  harmonize  them  with  the 
conditions  which  they  have  to  confront. 

Our  senior  administrator  in  the  Philippines  first  saw  the  Islands 
in  1904,  about  six  years  ago,  and  of  the  five  Americans  who  com- 
posed the  original  Philippine  Commission  but  one  remains  in  the 
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service  today.  We  have  had  five  governors  general  since  July  1, 
1901, — a  period  of  less  than  nine  years.  That  makes  the  average 
term  of  office  less  than  two  years.  Further  comment  seems  un- 
necessary. I  am  aware  of  a  more  or  less  prevailing  impression 
that  a  ''Common  sense  American/'  especially  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  can 
puU  ofi  his  coat  and  jtunp  into  most  any  public  position  and  know 
all  about  it  in  a  week  or  so, — indeed  our  government  is  more  or  less 
based  on  that  theory, — ^but  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that 
even  a  lawyer  will  find  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  do  not 
work  when  applied  to  the  Filipino, — and,  in  fact,  to  all  oriental 
races.  Experience  in  this  cotmtry  does  not  fit  one,  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  to  deal  with  the  novel  problems  which  are  constantly 
arising  there.  If  we  are  going  to  enter  seriotisly  for  this  long  race, 
we  must  establish  a  training-table  and  take  it  seriously,  and  that 
means  to  create,  by  law,  a  colonial  civil  service  along  the  perma- 
nent and  liberal  lines  of  the  British  dvil  service  in  India.  And  in 
considering  England's  business  methods,  we  might  go  furtherSand 
take  the  hmt  from  her  colonial  department  and  secretary.  Cer- 
tainly our  colonial  possessions  are  large  and  important  enough 
today  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  permanent  department  of  tibe 
Government,  with  a  cabinet  officer  at  its  head,  to  manage  them. 
Up  to  the  present  our  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  business,  and 
our  temporary  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs,  have  been  handled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  created  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  War  Department,  and  I  mean  not  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  that  distinguished  Insular  expert.  Gen- 
oral  Edwards ,  nor  upon  those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  War,  when  I  say  that  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task 
justify  the  entire  attention  of  a  cabinet  officer,  who,  in  turn,  could 
properly  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  furtherance  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Insular  policies.  The  additional  cost  of  such  a  de- 
partment would  not  be  heavy,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  in  part 
sustained  by  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico.  Certainly  the  benefits  which  they  would  receive 
would  far  outweigh  the  small  additional  expenditure. 

The  second  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  keeping  the 
Philippines  out  of  party  politics.  I  have  already  expr^sed  the 
hope  that  the  worst  of  liiis  evil  is  over,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 
Politics  are  apt  to  be  uncertain. 

The  injection  of  the  question  of  inmiediate  independence  for 
the  Filipinos  through  campaign  literature  and  speeches  every  four 
years  does  not  conduce  to  peace  and  tranquillity  among  a  people 
who  are  naturally  emotioxiial  and  highly-strung,  and  have  their 
fair  proportion  of  demagoguesof  "opportunist"  leanings.  Then  too 
the  local  political  "doctor"  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  suffi- 
icent  excitement  to  keep  the  Phllippineofficials  from  dying  of  ennui. 
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The  third  difficulty  which  I  shall  mention  is  a  part  of  us.  I 
had  occasion  to  say  in  another  address  on  the  Philippines  that 
there  is  a  twofold  education  going  on  in  the  Islands.  We  are 
giving  the  Filipinos  a  western,  modem  scholastic  and  political 
education,  and  they,  in  turn,  are  permitting  us  to  leam  something 
of  the  art  of  governing  a  Malayan  people,  of  the  science  of  tropico 
— oriental  colonial  administration, — and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  almost  as  much  to  be  learned  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  We  Americans  are  a  successful  people,  as  nations  go,  and 
have  become  so  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  fed  not  a  little  confidence  in  our  ability  to  solve,  off- 
hand, any  problem,  however  new  and  unfamiliar.  But  tmfor- 
txmately,  some  of  our  preconceived  theories  of  how  to  govern  a 
Malayan  people  are  just  as  htunan  as  were  those  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  who  got  up  the  first  army  ration  for  soldiers  in  the 
tropics,  and  nothing  but  hard  practical  experience  will  correct 
them. 

For  example,  our  Philippine  government  has  developed  a  very 
marked  tendency  for  an  extravagant  and  complicated  system  of 
bureaus  and  offices,  and  for  taking  up  a  ntunber  of  Unes  of  govern- 
mental activity  winch,  while  they  would  doubtless  be  highly  com- 
mendable and  proper  for  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  like  our  own, 
are  far  too  expensive  at  this  time  to  be  supported  by  taxing  the 
Filipinos.  Tins  feature  of  our  government  there  has  been  the 
cause  of  no  little  ill*feeling  on  the  part  of  even  our  most  lo3ral 
Filipino  adherents,  and  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  criticism 
wherever  the  facts  are  fully  .known.  The  money  which  has  been 
and  is  being  spent  for  several  branches  of  work  of  this  nature  could 
well  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  roads  or  schools,  even  if  it  were 
not  considered  necessary  to  induce  taxation.  This  is  the  direct 
restdt  of  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  scale  upon  whidi  a  gov- 
ernment should  undertake  its  manifold  operations,  but  we  have 
not  yet  realized  apparently  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  people  who 
are  poor  in  a  sense  that  the  average  American  is  utterly  tmable  to 
comprehend.  I  think  I  know  what  our  usual  idea  of  poverty  is, 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  situation  of  titie  average 
Filipino  "hombre"  of  the  pddi  fields. 

Mother  most  serious  handicap  tmder  which  we  labor  and  must 
continue  to  labor  is  the  constant  invitation  to  the  Filipinos  to 
criticise  us,  resulting  from  ovur  having  adopted  the  "hcdier  than 
thou"  attitude, — not  only  individually,  but  as  a  government. 
Thus,  we  have  constantly  preached  to  the  Filipinos  about  the 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  Spimish  officials  from  whom  we  rescued 
them,  and  about  the  chaos  and  dishonesty  which  would  result  if 
we  should  turn  the  government  over  to  them,  the  Filipinos.  We, 
in  other  words,  are  the  honest  people,  divinely  commissioned  to 
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look  after  their  finances.  Yet  in  the  first  few  years  of  our  civil 
government  there  so  many  American  officials  were  guilty  of  defal- 
cation and  embezzlement  that  the  matter  became  a  serious  topic 
for  discussion  and  semi-ofiicial  apology,  and  the  exaggerated 
moral  effect  on  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  lived  down  for  many  years. 

Then,  too  a  ntunber  of  very  intelligent  Filipinos  have  been  in 
this  country  and  have  observed  at  close  range  the  practical  work- 
ings of  our  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments,  and  to  say 
that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  freedom 
from  corruption  of  our  state  legislatures  and  municipal  ofBdals, 
and  with  the  elimination  of  what  is  euphoniously  termed  "practi- 
cal politics"  would  hardly  be  truthftd. 

In  view  of  all  this,  when  I  have  been  asked  "whether  the  Filipino 
is  honest,"  I  have  thought  it  well  to  respond  that  I  had  never 
found  honesty  to  be  a  question  of  geography,  climate  or  race. 

Along  these  same  lines  of  the  Filipino's  opinion  of  us,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  the  very  outset  of  our  relations,  they  re- 
ceived, rightly  or  wrongly,  the  impression  that  our  lughest  repre- 
sentative on  the  ground  had  agreed  with  General  Agiunaldo  that 
they  should  have  their  independence.  At  that  time  they  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  army,  but  great 
faith  in  our  noble  and  altruistic  desigxis;  at  present,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  some  reversal  of  opinion  on  each  score  has  taken 
place. 

I  had  a  very  well-educated  Filipino  gentleman  ask  me  once 
whether  we  Americans  were  a  truly  sincere  people ;  I  of  course  said 
yes.  He  then  asked  me  why  we  hieul  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence read  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  Filipinos  at  our  celebra- 
tions each  Fourth  of  July.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  my  some- 
what lengthy  explanations  to  him;  there  is,  of  course,  an  answer 
to  his  question. 

And  this  very  reference  brings  up  the  difficulty  of  any  govern- 
ment maintaining  its  dignity  and  sovereignty  under  a  code  of  laws 
or  principles  which  permit  of  direct,  open  public  attack  upon  that 
sovereignty  itself.  Certainly  so  long  as  we  daim  to  exercise 
sovereign  powers  in  those  Islands,  we  should  not  permit  either 
insult  or  disrespect  for  any  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  that 
sovereignty.  To  do  so  is  but  a  confession  either  of  the  injustice 
of  our  being  there  or  of  our  weakness  in  upholding  that  which  we 
affirm  to  be  right. 

Passing  for  a  moment,  to  some  of  the  purely  ph5rsical  obstacles 
to  the  canying  out  of  our  announced  policies  of  uplifting  morally, 
intdlectually  and  materially,  the  Filipino,  let  me  say  that  one 
cannot  possibly  realize  the  extent  of  the  handicap  without  actually 
witnessing  it.  I  have  seen  t)rphoons  which  blow  down  scores  of 
houses,  level  whole  fields  of  hemp  and  entire  groves  of  cocoanut 
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trees  and  destroy  the  growing  rice,  thus  wiping  out  the  support  and 
food  supply  of  thousands  of  poor  people.  Droughts,  nearly  every 
year,  in  some  province  or  provinces,  produce  similar  results. 
Torrential  rains  and  the  ensuing  floods  almost  annually  wipe  out 
whole  river  towns,  ruin  crops,  carry  away  bridges  and  obhterate 
the  best  constructed  roads.  Rinderpest  decimates  the  ^'carabao'' 
— ^that  factotum  of  the  avexage  Filipino.  At  times  enormous 
swarms  of  locusts  devour  growing  crops  in  a  night,  and  fires,  owing 
to  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  nipa  houses,  frequently 
sweep  an  entire  village.  This  sounds  pretty  bad,  I  kuow;  all 
calamities  of  nature  do.  But  I  do  not  thmk  that  I  have  exaggerat- 
ed. The  climate  and  the  topography  of  the  Islands  are  also 
something  of  a  handicap;  something  below  normal,  requiring  a 
special  effort  to  overcome. 

And  in  connection  with  the  natural  languor  produced  in  for- 
eigners by  a  warm  and  comparatively  changeless  climate,  I  must 
not  overlook  the  peculiar  effect  of  life  in  t£e  Philippines  on  the 
temperament  and  view-point  of  the  average  foreigner, — let  us  say^ 
American,  who  dwells  there  for  several  years  or  more.  It  is  his 
decided  tendency  to  become,  individually,  an  ''imperialist." 
Why  this  should  be  so,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  of  the  fact  I 
am  very  certain.  Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  shanng  in  the  govern- 
ment of  what  is  deemed  an  inferior  race,  and  of  belonging  to  the 
few  thousands  of  white  skins  among  millions  of  brown  ones.  Or 
it  may  be  that  blood  begets  the  taste  for  blood,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  and  equality  for  all  mankind  which  so  adorns  a 
candidate  for  nomination  at  a  cotmty  primary  finds  no  lodging- 
place  'neaththehat  of  that  man  when  called  to  direct  the  destinies 
of  many  thousands  of  obsequious  and  long-suffering  ''Uttle  brown 
brothers."  At  all  events,  we  must  guard  against  permitting  our 
officials  to  view  their  career  in  the  Islands  as  a  mere  holiday 
spectacle,  or  a  mere  stage  on  which  petty  princes  may  strut  and 
roar  only  as  real  kings  can  do  in  the  laxger  theatre  of  our  country. 
One  can  see  government  there  in  embryo  and  in  the  making.  Let 
us,  then,  see  no  embryonic  dictators,  however  agreeable  die  r61e 
to  those  who  may  be  temporarily  performing  it. 

I  have  sought  to  point  out,  though  in  no  harsh  or  carping  spirit, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  some  of  our  difficulties  in  uplifting  the 
Filipinos.  My  remarks  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  add  that  we 
seem  to  have  realized  the  necessity  of  the  firm  and  permanent 
planting  of  certain  cardinal  principles,  to  which  general  assent  has 
apparently  been  given.  Such  are  the  doctrine  of  complete  separa- 
tion of  churdi  and  state,  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciaiy 
(though  there  is  still  some  room  for  improvement),  of  free  public 
school,  of  tiie  purity  of  the  ballot-box  wherever  suffrage  is  grantedr 
and  of  the  construction  of  permanent  highways  and  public  build- 
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ings.  A  difficult  subject  still  at  its  inception  is  the  treatment 
which  is  to  be  afforded  investors  who  desire  to  exploit  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  Islands,  and  to  secure  that  difficult 
middle  course  which  shall  assure  capital  a  fair  return  and  yet 
maintain  a  proper  control  and  limitation  of  abnormal  or  excessive 
profits. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Filipino  people 
and  in  the  great  work  which  we  have  set  out  to  do  there.  If  I 
have  appeared  to  criticize,  it  is  with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  helpful, 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  sum  of  experience  which  we  are  gradually 
accumulating  along  these  lines.  I  hope  to  Uve  to  see  the  day 
when  that  crafidence  and  trust  will  exist  between  tlie  two  peoples 
which  will  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  our  policies  and  put  the  possi- 
bility of  &ilure  permanently  outside  the  question.    (Applause.) 

The  Chaikman:  The  second  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Mr. 
JOHK  S.  HoKD,  President  of  the  Spanish-Filipino  Bank  of  Manila, 
who  until  recently  has  been  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the 
Philippines. 

SHELL  OR  SUBSTANCE  OF  FREE  TRADE— WfflCH? 

ADDRESS  OE  ME.  JOHN  S.  HOftD 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  War  told  the  Filipino 
people  at  the  town  of  Atimonan,  Province  of  Tayabas: — ^^'America 
does  not  want  to  (uaw  anything  away  from  the  Philippines  except 
what  may  come  by  just  and  legitimate  commerce,  based  upon  con- 
ditions that  are  fair  to  your  people.'' 

And  the  warm-hearted  Filipinos,  recognizing  the  true  American 
ring  to  this  utterance,  cheered  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  echo.  Mr. 
Dickinson's  utterance  had  reference  to  the  new  trade  relations 
between  tiie  two  peoples  and  to  the  problems  arising  therefrom. 
The  Filipinos  so  understood  him  and  cheered  him.  Yet  only  last 
year  the  Lower  House  of  the  Philippine  Legislature  and  the  Phil- 
ippine representatives  in  Congress  at  Washington  unanimously 
opposed  tiie  new  trade  relations — that  reciprocal  free  trade  whidi 
now  obtains  between  the  two  countries.  What  is  the  explanation 
for  this  seeming  paradox?  Hasoneshort  year  sufficed  to  convert 
the  Filipino  people  into  believeis  in  free  trade? 

The  answer  is  not  so  simple.  The  Filipinos  still  fear  the  incor- 
poration of  their  industrial  and  oommerdal  life  with  that  of 
^XMsrica  to  the  same  degree  that  they  have  always  feared  it.  The 
FiUpinos  cheered  the  Secretary  of  War  because  they  believed  that 
he  spoke  from  the  heart  and  but  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people,  in  whose  good  faith  the  Filipinos 
repose  absolute  confidence.    They  cheered  him  as  they  have 
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repeatedly  cheered  President  Taft  when  he,  as  Governor  General 
and  as  Secretary  of  War,  enunciated  a  similar  policy.  Tliey 
cheered  him  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  never  tire  of  quoting 
the  noble  utterances  of  President  McKinley.  But  much  as  they 
admire  the  principle  they  very  much  fear  that  the  actual  practice 
will  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard.  And  they  base  their 
fear  on  the  experience  of  the  American  people  themsdves  here  at 
home. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  prominent  Filipinos  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  Some  of  you  here  present,  and  who  have  had  similar 
favorable  opportunity  for  observation,  will  know  that  I  but  state  a 
wdl-known  fact  when  I  say  that  the  Filipino  who  has  read  at  all  is 
usually  well  read.  They  have  followed  dosely  the  economic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade.  They  are  dose 
observers  and  logical  reasoners.  They  see  industrial  evils  un- 
controlled here  at  home,  by  a  sovereign  people  boasting  of  their 
might,  and  they  fear  that  a  branch  of  that  evil  transplated  to  a 
spot  as  far  away  from  the  seat  of  power  as  one  can  get  on  this 
globe,  without  turning  back  again,  will  ihere  flourish  tmhindered. 
Just  so  long  as  a  small  minority  of  the  American  people  here  at. 
home  are  willing  and  able  to  artificially  cheapen  or  enhance  the 
market  value  of  tropi<5al  products — as  may  from  time  to  time  suit 
their  selfish  aims — ^iust  so  long  will  there  be  indefendisias  in  tihe 
PluUppine  Islands  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Filipinos  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  actual  practices  of  the  minority. 

The  Filipinos,  under  American  tutelage,  have  readied  a  point 
where  they  not  only  will  be  dissatisfied  with  anything  less  than  a 
fair  division  of  the  product  of  their  labor  but  also  where  they  are 
actually  unable  to  get  along  with  less.  Because  America  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living  for  even  the  humblest  laborer  in 
those  islands,  is  proud  of  its  accomplishment  and  does  not  propose 
to  change  its  poUcy  in  that  respect.  But  the  Filipino  to  live  bet- 
ter must  earn  more  than  he  did  tmder  the  Spanish  r^;ime.  His 
ambitions  have  now  been  stirred  and  he  will  not  willingly  relin- 
quish a  single  one  of  his  new  American-inspired  ideals.  He  dings 
to  the  dreams  of  his  fathers  which  to  him  have  taken  and  are  taking 
on  the  substance  of  everyday  existence.  And  the  American 
government  through  wise  legislation  and  his  American  wdl- 
wishers  through  precept  and  example  have  demonstrated  that 
they  would  not  that  the  Filipino  should  think,  or  fed  or  act 
otherwise. 

But — and  here  comes  the  rub — of  what  permanent  value  will 
better  food,  housing  and  dothing,  of  what  avail  more  schools  and 
better  sanitation  if  the  finandal  betterment  of  the  wage  earner  is 
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not  made  an  integral  part  to  this  general  scene  shifting?  It  seems 
like  playing  with  figures,  like  inviting  disaster,  Uke  riding  to  a  fall. 
The  view-point  of  the  Filipino  is  quite  intelligible  to  anyone  with 
even  the  most  rudimentary  development  of  the  organ  of  fair  play: 

"Spain  also  held  us  in  commercial  subjection,"  they  may  truth- 
fully say,  "for  two  centuries.  But  we  missed  nothing  then  because 
we  knew  no  better.  Then  our  needs  were  few.  We  lived  the 
simple  life.  Now  3^u  have  created  new  necessities.  Well, 
satisfy  them  or  make  the  opportunity  for  us  to  satisfy  them. 
Give  us  the  substance  of  that  much  vaunted  free  entry  of  our 
products  into  the  American  market.  Not  the  mere  shdl.  Not 
JSL  mere  law  on  your  statute  books  which  fails  of  fruition  because 
under  the  present  scheme  of  things  it  is  possible  by  artifidaUy 
•cheapening  our  products  to  cheapen  our  labor  in  field  and  factory 
until  we  are  reduced  again  to  the  basis  of  that  cheap  Asiatic  labor 
against  which  your  leading  statesmen  have  times  without  number 
solemnly  promised  to  protect  your  own  workmen.  In  allowing  us 
to  be  cheated  you  also  allow  the  vast  majority  of  your  own  people 
to  be  cheated  with  no  beneficiaries  to  the  transaction  except  a  few 
selfish  interests.  To  the  same  extent  that  we  sell  in  your  niarket 
will  we  also  buy  there  the  commodities  necessary  to  satisfy  our  new 
<xmditions  of  Uving.  If  the  per  capita  circulation  of  money  in  a 
country  can  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  national  wealth  then  we 
are,  with  two  minor  exceptions,  the  very  poorest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  buy  your  products  in 
such  measure  as  your  manufacturers  and  producers  were  led  to 
-anticipate  when  you  promised  them  a  market  here  under  reciprocal 
free  trade.  How  soon  we  may  be  able  to  reach  that  measure  will 
depend  on  how  soon  our  products  are  allowed  to  be  sold  in  your 
market  at  the  price  to  which  their  intrinsic  merit  entitles  them." 

Now  many  of  us  have  never  believed  that  the  Filipino's  gloomy 
perspective  was  justified.  We  believed  that  reciprocal  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  meant  prosperity — 
and  that  the  Porto  Rican  experience  during  the  last  nine  years 
would  be  repeated  on  a  much  vaster  scale.  We  still  believe  so — 
l>ut  we  would  like  to  see  the  Filipinos  avoid  the  mistakes  which  the 
Porto  Ricans  made  during  the  first  few  years  of  free  entry  of  their 
products  into  this  country.  In  this  effort  the  members  of  this 
conference  can  be  of  material  assistance.  This  conference  can, 
I  believe,  properly  take  a  leading  part  in  this  movement  in  this 
country.  I  have  read  your  splendid  platform  and  the  proceedings 
of  your  last  year's  meeting.  If  directed  into  practical  channds 
your  work  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  eight  million  people 
twelve  thousand  miles  away  and  to  all  of  your  manufacturing  and 
producing  interests  here  at  home.  Your  valuable  and  timely 
information  and  advice  to  the  Washington  administration  will  be 
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appreciated.  Your  active  participation  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  will  command  the  respect  of  both  friends  and  foes  of  the 
Filipinos.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  situation  of 
much  futile  independence  talk  in  the  Philippines  and  the  equally 
useless  political  bias  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  every 
discussion  of  this  matter  here  at  home. 

Events  are  already  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  Philippine 
provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Law.  I  shall  dte  one 
instance  as  proof  out  there  and  one  here.  Philippine  sugar — 
though  not  yet  quite  at  parity  in  this  market — has,  nevertheless,, 
just  about  doubled  in  value  to  the  Filipino.  In  the  sugar  sections, 
he  is  prosperous  and  wants  the  tariff  bars  still  further  raised  so 
that  there  may  be  no  limitation  to  the  amount  of  sugar  he  may 
enter  free  into  this  country.  Some  of  the  sugar  planters  mentor- 
ialized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  that  effect  only  last  month.  Over 
here  a  ntunber  of  our  prominent  men  have  during  the  last  three 
or  four  months  come  to  the  defence  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Law.  From  what  I  have  observed  since  my  return  here  a  few^ 
weeks  since  these  gentlemen  in  their  published  interviews  have 
invariably  pointed  to  the  Philippine  provisions  of  that  law  as 
being  amongst  its  good  points.  Yet  when  this  law  was  under 
discussion  last  year  some  of  these  very  men  were  very  much  oppos^ 
ed  to  its  Philippine  provisions  and  when  forced  to  back-track  did' 
so  with  bad  grace.  Now  they  believe  those  provisions  to  have 
been  both  wise  and  just.  All  of  which  carries  the  comforting^ 
assurance  that  virtue,  even  though  enforced,  is  its  own  best 
reward. 

The  tobacco  business  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  another  one 
of  their  big  industries  out  there,  inferior  in  value  only  to  the  hemfh 
and  the  sugar  industries.  I  w^  that  I  could  give  you  as  favor* 
able  a  report  regarding  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  as  I  have 
been  able  to  do  regarding  the  sugar  industry.  But  I  cannot. 
The  dgar  exports  to  this  country  took  a  sudden  spurt  for  a  few^ 
months  and  tiien  as  suddenly  died,  with  everybody  blaming  every-^ 
body  else  for  the  demise.  And  some  of  the  manufacturers  out 
there  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much  whether  it  comes  to  life  or  not 
under  the  conditions  that  have  so  far  blighted  its  brief  existence. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Ms^ila  last  week  statijtig  that  one  of  the 
largest  cigar  manufacturers  out  there  had  refused  to  fill  an  order 
for  a  half  a  million  cigars  sent  him  by  one  of  the  organized  tobaoco' 
concerns  in  this  country.  The  belief  is  general  out  there  and  iaixiy- 
common  in  this  country  that  the  price  of  Philippine  cigars  hak 
been  artificially  cheapened  in  this  market  by  methods  in  directL 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Philippine  dgar  has  been  used  as  a  football  by  the  rival  tobacco* 
interests  in  this  country,  each  trying  to  kick  it  into  his  enemies^ 
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camp,  or  at  least  into  the  dass  of  his  enemies'  output,  just  so  that 
it  will  not  compete  with  his  own  pioduct. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  recommendation  is  that  this  conference 
appoint  a  committee  to  get  at  the  true  facts.  I  cannot  go  into 
details  here  because  I  cannot  make  this  address  any  longer  without 
running  the  risk  of  making  it  entirely  too  long.  I  shall  cheerfully 
Hive  the  committee  any  facts  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge 
and  any  information  which  may  assist  it  in  arriving  at  all  of  the 
facts.  I  see  that  Major  Shdton,  one  of  the  assistants  to  thd 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  present.  He  has  been 
investigating  the  Philippine  dgar  situation  in  this  market  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  cause  or  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
slump.  I  ask  that  Major  Shelton  be  indude4  in  the  membership 
•of  the  committee  I  have  suggested.    (Applause.) 

The  Chaieman:  As  is  customary  in  all  such  cases,  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  this  paper  will  be  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  third  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Captain  J.  E.  Bloom,  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

PENSIONS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 
AMONG  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

ADDRESS  OF  CAPTAIN  J.  E.  BLOOM,  U.  S.  A. 

As  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army,  serving  in  the  Philippines> 
at  Manila,  at  Iloilo,  at  Zamboanga,  I  have  been  in  toudi  with 
practically  all  phases  and  conditions  of  life,  officially  or  socially, 
among  its  various  peoples, — in  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the 
extreme  Southern  portions  of  the  Islands, — and  more  especially 
in  contact,  not  only  with  individual  people,  but  with  the  American 
offidals  of  various  types  and  degrees,  high  and  low,  charged  with 
the  onerous  duty  incidental  to  govermnent  functions,  iacluding 
those  generally  incidental  to  pubUc  welfare  as  now  tmderstood  by 
Anglo^axon  civilization. 

Looking  backward,  my  general  and  detailed  observation  im- 
presses me  preeminently  with  one  conclusion,  to  wit:  that  the 
problems  of  government  and  of  public  and  private  welfare  there 
are  most  intimately  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Government, — even  more  so  in  the  Philippines 
with  its  scanty  civilization  and  enlightenment,  than  in  the  United 
States,  with  its  more  complete  civilization  and  enlightenment;  and 
that,  to  secure  the  most  efficient  dvil  service,  the  highest  tjrpe  of 
men  and  women  is  most  essential  in  all  the  executive,  legi^tive, 
and  judicial  departments,  including  all  civil  and  xnilitary  and 
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naval  bureaus, — ^the  school  teacher,  the  postal  employee,  the 
customs  official,  the  foresters,  the  land  officers,  the  courts,  the 
customs  service,  the  public  health  and  sanitation,  the  police  and 
constabulary. 

It  is  the  official  or  American  agent  who  comes  in  dose  touch 
with  and  under  observation  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  most 
influences  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whether  it  be  among  our  Indian 
tribes  or  other  dependent  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  most  impor- 
tant  to  hold  forth  every  practicable  inducement  in  order  that  tibe 
highest  possible  type  of  American  officials,  clerks,  teachers,  sur- 
veyors, mechanics,  laborers  be  employed, — and  with  fair  pn)spect 
of  holding  such  in  the  service,  after  they  become  skilled  therein. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  meet  this  desideratum,  at  pr»sent,  and  for 
the  reason  that  our  existing  Civil  Service  system,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  f unushing  such  American  employees 
as  needed,  is  not  supplemented  by  a  superannuation  and  disability 
system  which  shall  provide  for  the  employee  in  said  Civil  Service 
when  he  or  she  is  incapacitated  or  disabled  by  service  in  the  tropics,, 
while  there,  or  after  rettuning  to  the  United  States,  as  a  consequence 
of  service  there;  such  system  to  embody  (1)  a  pension  for  total 
disability  or  for  superannuation ;  (2)  employment  in  the  temperate 
aone,  if  disabled  for  service  in  the  tropics,  but  yet  fitted  for  service 
in  the  temperate  zone;  (3)  not  over  two  years 'continued  service 
in  the  tropics,  to  be  followed  by  at  least  two  years'  work  in  the 
temperate  zone,  before  a  rettim  to  the  tropics. 

Of  the  American  employees  in  the  Philippines,  some  are  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Government;  and  the  remainder 
(the  greater  majority)  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Civil  Government 
of  the  Philippines.  As  regards  the  latter,  cooperation  between  the 
two  governments  would  be  requisite  to  accomplish  said  recom- 
mendations in  whole  or  part. 

Two  questions  sheeting  the  wage-earner  are  coming  to  command 
the  attention  of  statesmen  the  world  over — ^Pirst:  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions; witness  the  systems  enacted  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
German  Empire;  and  second:  "Laws  to  establish  the  right  of 
laboring  men,  in  case  of  injury,  to  indemnity,  out  of  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry;"  or  in  other  words,  "Provision  by  law  for  the 
compulsory  compensation  of  employees  sustaining  personal  injury 
while  following  extra-hazardous  occupations;"  witness  the  party 
platforms  of  September,  1910,  of  the  New  York  Democratic  and  of 
the  Republican  parties  respectively,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  on  the  subject. 

In  my  opinion,  service  in  the  tropics  should  be  classed  among 
"Extra  hazardous  occupations."  Very  many,  if  not  the  majority,, 
of  the  American  civil  servants  in  the  Philippines  are  physically  and 
mentally  injured  by  the  climate  and  conditions  incidental  to 
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service  in  the  tropics.  The  Government  which  employs  them 
there  "shotild  make  provision  by  law  for  their  due  compensation." 

There  are  not  available  today  concrete  records  to  prove  that 
service  in  the  tropics  is  thus  detrimental  to  the  white  man;  but  a 
systematic  effort  or  request  through  the  Government  would  make 
same  available,  and  especially  thixaigh  a  tracing  of  the  records  or 
history  of  all  white  men  and  women  during  such  service  and  after 
having  served  in  the  tropics. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate  by  citing  merely  a  few  cases  which 
came  under  my  personal  observation: 

Case  No.  1.  A  young  American  stenographer  No.  1,  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  United  States  Government,  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  after  passing  a 
medical  examination  as  to  physical  fitness,  etc.;  while  there,  he  contracted 
tuberculosis;  thereafter,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  and  for  duty 
at  Denver,  Colorado;  subsequently,  though  it  was  a  matter  of  record  that  he 
had  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, — a  hopdess  case, — ^he  was  ordered  back  to 
Manila  for  duty;  (inobably  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
needed  a  stenographer  there  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  not  have 
been  able  to  furnish  such;  this,  however,  is  surmise  on  my  part) ;  thereupon, 
this  young  man,  knowing  it  meant  a  more  speedy  death  for  lum  to  return  to  the 
Phihppines,  reagned  from  the  United  States  service.  I  saw  him  during  the 
past  winter  in  Cenver,  where  he  was  then  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  one 
of  the  United  States  Courts. 

Case  No.  2.  A  young  American  stenographer  No.  2,  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  was  sent  to  Manila,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  from  New  York;  while  there,  he  contracted  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
and  amoebic  dysentery ;  thereafter,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  Denver  for  dutv.  I  saw  him  at  Denver  last  fall  and  winter,  a  physical 
wreck;  bat  still  employed  in  the  United  States  service,  in  the  same  rooms 
with  others;  in  typewnting  and  handling  official  papers  and  correspondence, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  hawking  and  tlm>wing  invisible  spittle  carmng  the 
tubercle  germ  to  and  upon  the  papers,  which  are  mailed  to  many  offices  and 
citizens  through  many  aties,  inauding  the  Government  offices  at  Washington. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  dischax^ge  such  a  man  thus  afflicted  while  in  the  service  in 
the  tropics. 

Many  civil  service  men  have  died  or  broken  down  shortly  after 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  tropics. 
The  following  is  an  illustration: 

Cau  No.  3.  Civilian  Employee  No.  3,  in  the  Civil  Service  at  Large, 
employed  in  one  of  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  very  many  years,  and  in  which  his  honesty  and  efficiency  had  saved 
in  1898  enormous  sums  for  the  Government,  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines  in 
1906  from  Chicago,  lU.;  he  had  three  minor  children,  and  a  very  sick  wife; 
he  had  been  unaole  to  save  aught  from  his  small  salary.  He  was  obliged  to 
place  his  children  in  sundry  pubfic  institutions  and  his  wife  in  a  public  hospital 
In  the  Philippines,  I  saw  him  rendering  efficient  duty  at  Zamboanga;  while 
there,  his  wife  died  at  Chicago.  About  a  month  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  after  a  two  years'  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  died  at 
Chicago,  probably  a  premature  death  hastened  by  tropical  service.  He  was  a 
portly,  heavy,  thick-set  man,  past  middle  age,  of  a  t3rpe  clearly  unfitted 
physually  for  a  tropical  climate,  yet,  had  he  refused  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  he  would  have  been  ruthlessly  discharged. 
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CasB  No.  4.  A  young  man  of  powafiil  pbvsique,  in  apparently  excellent 
health,  after  serving  as  a  Chief  Qerk  in  Manila  and  Havana,  died  soon  after 
return  from  Cuba. 

Case  No.  5.  A  young  man,  who  served  with  me  at  Manila,  died  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  Phihppine  Islands. 

Case  No.  6.  Two  other  Civil  Service  Clerks,  whom  I  knew  personally, 
died  in  the  Philippines;  another  was  "invalided  home"  and  died;  another 
"invalided  home,  resi^ped;  another  was  invalided  home  with  "Beri-beri," 
another  horrible  Philippme  or  tropical  disease. 

At  the  time  of  my  services  in  the  tropics,  I  had  no  occasion 
or  thought  to  make  a  record  of  such  happenings  as  the  above.  The 
mere  fact  of  my  now  recalling  same,  must  indicate  that  a  syste- 
matic search  including  reconk  of  Civil  Savice  men  and  women, 
who  have  served  in  the  Philippines  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  would  disclose  conclusive  proof  in  support  of  the  above 
position  and  recommendations.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  of  the  formal  addresses  of  the  evening 
will  be  given  by  Hon.  James  F.  Tracey,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Judge 
Tracey  was  for  three  years  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Philippines. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  CONSTABULARY       . 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  F.  TRACEY 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  some  phase  of  the  Philipinxie 
situation.  Of  its  many  phases,  there  is  none  more  deserving 
attention  than  the  work  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary. 

In  the  records  of  oriental  administrations  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Cotton's  ''New  India"  or  LordCurzon's  remarkable  speeches  while 
Viceroy  or  Lord  Cromer's  "Egypt"  or  his  later  monograph  on  im- 
perialism, two  qualities  stand  outdearastheessentials  to  success — 
sympathy  and  firmness.  The  oriental  abhors  rudeness  and  he 
despises  weakness  in  a  ruling  power  whether  native  or  alien.  An 
eminent  Filipino  said  to  me,  "there  is  one  thing  that  my  people  do 
understand  and  that  is  power,  strength  of  government,"  and  in 
dealing  with  that  speaker,  a  man  tjrpical  of  his  race,  I  found  one 
other  thing  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive — sympathy.  The 
constabul^uy  was  organized  to  appeal  to  these  two  sentiments,  to 
police  the  country  with  a  force  representing  the  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  organized  so  far  as  possible  from  the  Filipino 
people  themselves,  familiar  with  their  customs  and  in  harmony 
with  their  spirit. 

At  the  outset,  it  seemed  to  fail  in  its  mission,  partly  on  account 
of  the  use  of  oppressive  police  machinery  by  subordinates,  partly 
because  the  organization  was  employed  to  carry  out  certain  harsh 
and  ill-judged  measures  of  the  government  of  that  day.    But 
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in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  top,  and  who  now  direct 
it,  it  was  soon  regenerated  and  became  not  only  the  right  arm  of  the 
government  but  its  missionary  among  the  people  whose  confidence 
it  has  won.  It  is  a  body  originally  of  over  6000  men,  recently 
through  doubtful  economy  reduced  to  about  4700,  the  rank  and  file 
entirely  native,  officered  in  the  higher  grades  by  United  States 
army  officers  of  rank  and  in  the  lower  commissioned  grades  by 
graduates  of  military  sdiools,  ex-volunteer  officers  and,  in  a 
stttidilyincreasmgratio,  by  promoted  Filipinos.  Scattered  through- 
out the  archipelago  in  dties,  towns  and  remote  hamlets  detachments 
of  this  corps  devoted  themselves  not  only  to  the  suppression  of  in- 
surredos,  the  putting  down  of  incipient  rebellion,  the  arrest  of  ma- 
rauders and  the  ordicuEuy  duties  of  police,  but  they  became  the  ooun- 
s^ors  of  the  people,  the  backers  of  the  school  teacher  and  conserva- 
tors of  peace  and  the  mainstay  of  the  local  authorities.  Thisdifficult 
task  of  infinite  delicacy  has  been  successfully  performed  because 
directed  and  in^^nred  by  men  of  tact,  of  high  ideals  and  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  proclaimed  policy  of  their  government.  Briga- 
dier General  Bandholtz,  chief  of  the  force ;  Colonel  Wm.  C.  Rivers, 
the  scholarly  assistant  chief;  Colonel  Harbord  in  charge  of  the 
Manila  district,  whose  appreciative  paper  on  the  Filipino-charac- 
ter  many  of  you  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  here  last  year; 
Colonel  Herman  Hall,  commanding  at  Iloilo,  Colonel  Mark 
Hersey  in  Mindanao,  Colonel  Maier  and  Colond  Taylor  in  their 
organized  effort  to  maintain  order,  to  spread  intelligence,  to  open 
up  industry,  to  promote  peace  and  the  material  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  Islanders,  have  deserved  of  their  country  a  reward  greater 
than  can  ever  come  to  them.  At  least  their  countrymen  should 
know  them.  West  Pointers  with  exceptional  records  and  high- 
standing  in  the  army,  they  have  largely  given  up  association  with 
their  fellow  officers  and  the  daily  tasks  that  the  military  heart 
holds  dear  to  take  up  their  patriotic  burden  of  duty  among  )an 
aUen  people. 

In  one  of  his  mot  t  inspiring  deliverances.  Lord  Curzon  eulogizes 
the  mjen  of  the  frontier  of  the  Briti^  Bmirireserving  in  the  North- 
west, in  Alaska,  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Australia. 

These  men  are  the  heroes  of  our  American  frontier  now  moved 
on  fron  the  far  west  to  the  farther  east,  doing  their  country's  task 
with  fidelity  and  fortitude.  It  is  impossible  without  having  lived 
in  the  Islands  to  realize  the  potency  of  their  example  or  the  crying 
need  of  it.  In  the  annals  of  aU  colonial  governments  dissension 
has  risen  between  the  civil  and  military  powers.  So  has  it  been  in 
the  Philippines;  and  no  influence  has  so  contributed  to  the  some- 
what better  feelingin  that  respect  which  now  prevails  than  the  dual 
relation  to  both  powers  of  these  constabulary  officers,  trained  in  the 
army  but  subordinate  to  the  civil  government. 
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To  properly  value  their  work  we  must  imagine  what  the  state  of 
the  Islands  might  have  been  without  them.  Porttmately  one 
experiment  tried  furnishes  an  example.  In  the  spring  of  1908,  the 
Governor  of  a  province  near  Manila,  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
the  Islands,  tonceived  that  local  dignity  and  racial  pride  could  be 
satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  the  municipal  police  for  the  con- 
stabulary or  in  other  words,  that  the  province  could  govern  itself 
without  these  representatives  of  the  Central  Government.  So,  at 
his  official  request,  the  constabulary  was  withdrawn  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  individual  instructors  and  the  mtmidpal  police 
was  solely  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  order.  A  few  months 
later  at  the  Malacanang  Palace  in  Manila  I  met  the  Governor,  a 
wearied  and  worried  man,  who  had  come  to  b^  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral to  save  his  face  by  ordering  the  return  of  the  constabulary  to 
the  province,  where  in  the  meantime  disorder  had  been  rife  and 
crime  had  increased  and  threatened  to  become  uncontrollable. 
The  order  was  refused  as  it  was  desired  that  the  experiment  should 
work  itself  out;  but  since  leaving  the  Islands  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  constabulary  was  returned  upon 
the  provincial  governor's  formal  request. 

Having  been  asked  here,  as  I  am  frequently  asked  elsewhere, 
what  I  think  of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipino  people  for  immediate 
self-govemment,  I  fed  constrained,  before  concluding,  to  digress 
from  my >  stated  subject  in  order  to  briefly  answer  this  inquiry. 
The  Filipinos  are  a  bright,  capable,  ambitious  and  Ukable  people. 
The  cultivated  men  among  them  whomi  have  known  are  pleasant 
companions  and  devoted  friends,  but  how  can  we  hope  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  as  yet  in  an  almost  primitive  state  of 
apathy,  can  in  a  decade  or  two  acquire  the  faculty  not  only  of 
self-government  but  of  republican  self-government,  something 
worked  out  by  our  own  forefathers  through  centuries  of  travail? 
The  historical  instance  just  related  encourages  no  such  hope. 

Let  me  dose  with  another  inddent  throwing  light  on  the  aspira- 
tions and  convictions  of  the  Filipino  independents. 

Taking  leave  of  one  of  their  most  prominent  leaders  two  years 
since,  at  the  end  of  an  extended  talk  on  the  prospects  of  his  country, 
I  said  to  him,  "When  you  must  know  that  your  people  are  as  yet 
so  unready  dther  to  rule  themsdves  within  or  to  defend  them- 
selves from  aggression  without,  how  can  your  party  persist  in 
diverting  them  from  industry  to  the  distractions  of  politics  by  the 
illusion  of  independence"?,  and  he  said,  "It  may  be  true  that  we 
are  not  ready  but  we  must  never  forget  our  ideal ;  the  hand  of  the 
laborer  may  guide  the  plow  but  his  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  star;" 
I  replied — "Then  he  will  not  drive  hiis  furrows  straight." 

This  anecdote  is  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  immedmte  independ** 
ence  movement,  its  motive,  its  reasoning  and  its  practicability. 
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Whether  independence  or  a  dependent  autonomy  finally  proves 
to  be  the  goal  of  Filipino  progress,  history  will  credit  our  consta- 
bulary officers  with  having  been  among  the  most  useful  and  un- 
selfish agents  of  its  achievement.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the 
time  allowed  for  discussion  be  used  in  this  way :  that  Mr.  Shuster, 
who  has  given  so  interesting  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of 
this  evening,  be  asked  to  answer  questions  from  the  floor.  Mr. 
Shuster  has  kindly  agreed  to  do  this. 

Dr.  Abbott:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shuster  if  he  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  friar  lands,  and  the  sale  of  the  friar  lands  in 
large  quantities  to  great  capitalists  coming  in  there  to  take  posses- 
sion ;  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shuster  to  tdl  us  what  his  conception 
is  respecting  the  need  of  capital,  and  the  Umits,  if  any,  that  should 
be  put  on  the  sale  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Shuster:  I  will  say,  answering  Dr.  Abbott's  question, 
that  while  the  actual  question  of  the  le^ty  of  the  sale  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  belonging  to  the  "Friar  lands"  in  the  Island  of 
Mindoro  has  arisen  since  I  left  the  Islands,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  passed  by 
Congress,  limit  the  ownership  and  control  of  "public  lands,"  in 
those  terms,  in  the  PhiUppines  by  any  corporation  to  1 ,024  hectares, 
that  is  ^,500  acres.  That  is  the  undisputed  law.  No  corporation 
authorized  to  engage  in  agriculture  can  legally  acquire  or  hold  more 
than  2,500  acres  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Philippine  Government,  a  few  years  ago,  as  you  know, 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  different  church  orders,  the 
same  being  known  collectively  as  "Friar  lands,"  for  about  seven 
million  dollars,  for  which  the  Islands  are  bonded.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  dispose  of  these  lands  on  liberal  terms  to  the  tenants 
who  were  occupjring  them  in  defiance  of  the  legal  title  or  otherwise, 
and  thus  avoid  the  serious  agrarian  question,  which  would  other- 
wise have  resulted.  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  were  a 
great  niunber  of  actual  tenants  of  the  land  who  were  poor  laborers, 
without  capital,  unable  even  to  make  the  very  small  payments 
and  meet  tihe  liberal  terms  offered  them  by  the  Government;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lands  thus  remain  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, while  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  accruing  against  the 
Government. 

The  question  then  arose  whether  the  Government  could  not 
dispose  of  these  lands  to  other  people  than  the  original  tenants 
or  Filipinos;  a  gentleman,  named  Poole,  who  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippines said  he  would  like  to  buy  55,000  acres  in  the  Island  of 
Mindoro ;  he  is  said  by  some  suspicious  people  to  represent  a  branch 
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of  a  large  trust  in  this  coimtry.  As  to  whether  he  represents^a 
trust,  or  whether  he  is  buying  55,000  acres  of  land  vntix  his  own 
podcet-money,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  authoritatively.  The 
question,  however,  was  presented  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Philippines,  and  subsequently  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  sale  of  55,000  acres  of  land  was  in 
excess  of  the  congressional  limitation  on  ^'public  lands"  and  could 
be  legally  made.  The  attorney  general  over  there,  and  our  own 
attorney  general  in  the  United  States,  decided  that  the  words 
"public  lands,"  in  this  act  of  Congress  restricting  corporations  to 
2,500  acres  to  which  I  have  referred,  did  not  apply  to  the  "Friar 
lands,",  that  the  "Friar  lands"  are  lands  of  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  occupy  a  different  legal  status  and  are  not 
covered  by  the  words  "public  lands"  in  the  statute  which  I  men- 
tioned. Hence  the  sale  has  heea  declared  to  be  a  legal  and  valid 
one. 

As  to  the  general  question  as  to  whether  capital  is  needed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  if  so,  what  restrictions  should  be  put  upon 
it, — ^it  i^  rather  a  wide  subject  to  discuss  off  hand.  We  do  need 
capital  there,  and  we  must  have  capital  to  develop  the  production 
of  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  copra,  and  of  coffee  in  some  parts  where 
its  pn)duction  can  be  revived,  and  to  build  factories  and  produce 
a  number  of  articles  now  manufactured  on  a  small  scale  and  ex- 
pensively by  hand;  but  what  limitations  should  be  put  upon  such 
capital  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  large 
field  for  investment;  people  with  money  are  not  going  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  put  their  money  in  unless  they  can  see  consider- 
ably larger  returns  on  their  investments  than  they  can  get  here.  I 
think  that  is  nattual;  the  field  is  distant,  unfamiliar  ground,  there 
•  are  political  questions  cotifceming  the  Islands  whidi  are  not 
involved  in  the  other  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  risk  is 
greater,  the  novelty  of  the  idea  is  grater;  hence  capitalists 
properly  demand  a  larger  return,  and  I  think  that  in  fairness  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  Just  how  much  larger  that  return  should  be  is  a 
pretty  difficult  question  to  answer;  it  should  be  substantially  lar- 
ger than  a  similar  investment  tmder  fixed,  permanent  and  safe 
conditions  would  3rield  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
danger  of  that  very  situation  is  that  authorities  of  ihe  Government 
out  there,  in  tlie  best  of  faith,  being  desirous  of  having  capital  enter 
to  foment  industrial  work,  agriculture,  etc.,  might  easily  offer 
terms  to  lure  capital  at  present,  which  terms  in  later  years,  might 
prove  to  be  very  onerous  for  the  Filipinos.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened right  here  in  our  own  country.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  large  aggregations  of  capital  the  future  control 
of  those  particular  lines  of  industry,  or  large  tracts  of  land,  or  the 
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control  of  large  numbers  of  people.  Between  these  extremes  we 
must  steer  a  fair  course;  and  that  is  the  difficult  task  which  I  tried 
merely  to  touch  on,  to  hint  at,  in  my  remarks  earUer  in  the  evening. 
We  should  have  very  strict  control  of  all  capital  going  into  the 
Philippine  Islands;  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
But  it  should  be  admitted  that  investors  should  have  a  rettun  on 
their  money  considerably  larger  than  they  could  expect  to  get  io^this 
country,  with  an  absolute  limitation  on  the  excessive  profits  or 
earnings  which  occur  today  in  many  cases  in  this  country  through 
the  control  of  prices  and  the  manipulation  of  the  markets.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:    Are  there  other  questions? 

Judge  Tracey:  Does  any  way  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Shuster,  of 
lixniting  or  restricting  the  use  of  corporate  capital  which  goes  into 
the  Islands  tmder  the  guise  of  individual  ownership,  as  in  the  in- 
stance stated  of  the  Mindoro  property?  I  ask  the  question  only 
in  order  to  present  to  the  mind  of  this  audience  some  of  the  actual 
difficulties  besetting  the  Philippine  Government  in  handling  these 
questions,  which  I  think  were  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
certain  speakers  earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Shuster:  I  tmderstand  this  to  be  the  question, — whether 
you  can  determine  the  true  ownership  of  large  sums  of  money  that 
are  put  into  the  purchase  of  lands  ostensibly  by  an  individual. 
Of  course,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  fact.  If  the  Government 
could  prove  that  the  money  which  went  to  purchase  this  56,000 
acres  of  land  in  Mindoro  belonged  to  a  corporation  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere;  if  it  could  establish  the  fact  that  the  land  was  really 
owned  by  such  corporation,  though  held  by  a  figure-head,  it  cotdd 
probably  nullify  the  purchase  and  take  other  corrective  measures, 
because  the  laws  of  the  Islands  state  no  corporation  shall  hold  or 
own  more  than 2,500 acres  of  land;  of  any  kind  of  land;  they  do  not 
mention  specifically  the  "Priar  lands,"  but  the  provision  is  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  them;  it  really  covers  the  ownership  of  "real 
estate."  An  individual,  it  is  held,  can  own  55,000  acres  of  the 
'Triar  lands,"  but  no  corporation  can  own  more  than 2,500  acres, 
whether  "Priar  lands"  or  not. 

The  question  of  how  to  follow  the  ultimate  ownership  of  property 
is  no  different  there  than  right  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  some  of  its  suits  in  determining  who  is  the  real  owner  of  certain 
things  and  I  imagine  it  wotdd  have  no  less  difficulty  over  there. 
That  would  always  be  a  practical  problem. 

Dr.  Meserve  inquired  how  large  an  area  these  "Priar  lands" 
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comprised  and  Major  Shelton  and  Mr.  Shuster  agreed  that  it 
was  390,000  acres. 

A  Member:  Is  there  any  possibility  of  providing  laws  to 
avoid  the  landlord  system? 

Mr.  Shuster:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difficulty 
in  regard  to  that.  As  to  individual  tenants  of  the  friar  lands,  a 
large  number  of  leases  have  been  made;  that  was  rather  more  for 
the  convenience  of  the  tenants  than  to  maintain  title  in  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  in  connection  with  any  large  amount  of  foreign 
capital  going  in  there,  there  should  certainly  be  no  diffictdty  in 
adopting  the  Hong  Kong  system,  if  it  were  considered  advisable; 
that  is,  the  fee  remains  in  the  Government.  In  Hong  Kong,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  lease  of  land,  I  believe,  for  999  years  and 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  by  industrial  concerns 
and  corporations  and  individuals  in  land,  iJie  ultinMite  title  of 
which  is  in  the  Government.  So  that  there  should  not  be  any 
special  difficulty  in  adopting  that  system  in  the  Philippines.  It 
would  simply  be  a  novel  idea  for  American  investors. 

Dr.  Abbott:  Many  investors  here  take  a  franchise  for  fifty 
years.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  Government  to  maintain 
ownership  in  them  and  give  a  lease  for  60  or  100  years — 999  years 
is  a  pretty  long  lease. 

Mr.  Shuster  :  I  should  think  so.  A  lease  of  land  for  999  years. 
I  should  contend,  while  technically  not  a  fee,  may  be  so  considered 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Ninety-nine  years  is  something 
different;  that  is  three  or  four  generations,  let  us  say,  at  the  out- 
side. I  would  not  see  any  difficulty  in  making  some  lesser  term 
than  999  years  and  adopting  that  system. 

The  Chairman:    Are  there  other  questions? 

Gen.  G.  a.  Goodale:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman 
has  formed  any  idea  as  to  when  a  large  part  of  the  regular  army, 
outside  of  the  constabulary  and  scouts,  may  possibly  be  withdrawn 
with  safety  to  affairs  there. 

Mr.  Shuster:  t  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  are  about  12,000 
regular  troops  in  the  Islands  now.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  withdrawn  with  safety  today;  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  insurrection  as  a  result  of  it,  but  I  would 
certainly  not  recommend  that  it  be  done;  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it.  Those  12,000  troops  are  not  called  upon  now  any- 
where outside  of  the  Island  of  Mindanao  to  perform  any  duties  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order;  that  is  all  done  by  the  local 
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constabulary,  the  municipal  police,  and  the  civil  authorities.  But 
the  mere  presence  of  those  troops  in  considerable  numbers  at 
Manila,  and  at  other  points  in  the  Islands,  has  a  very  wholesome 
moral  effect  upon  any  bands  of  marauders  or  political  agitators 
who  might  be  disposed  to  make  trouble.  While  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  disorder  would  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  troops,  I  should  dislike  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  have 
only  to  thank  Mr.  Shuster  a  second  time  this  evening  for  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  he  has  given  us. 

Ms.  Shttster:    It  has  been  a  great  pleasure.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Shall  we  have  further  discussion  of  the 
PhiHppine  question?  There  is  an  opportunity  for  such  dis- 
cussion now. 

Major  Geo.  H.  Shelton,U.  S.  A. :  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  this  matter  at  length,  but,  if  permitted,  I  should  like 
to  add  one  word  to  what  Mr.  Shuster  said  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  the  San  ]os6  estate  in  Mindoro.  What  Mr.  Shuster  said  in 
reference  to  this  estate  is  correct  and  I  wish  to  amplify  it  only  to 
the  extent  of  sajdng  that  no  Filipino  tenants  in  Mindoro  were 
ejected  from  the  estate  before  the  sale,  since  the  estate  was  entirely 
imoccupied;  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  estates  the  Phil- 
ippine laws  will  protect  every  tenant  so  long  as  he  wants  either  to 
lease  or  to  buy  the  part  of  the  friar  lands  that  he  holds.  None  of 
the  occupied  estates  have  been  sold  in  large  parcels  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  sell  them  except  to  the  people  who  are  now  actually 
occupying  the  lands,  wherever  they  desire  to  purchase.  Further, 
I  should  Uke  to  add,  in  connection  with  the  number  of  acres  of  friar 
lands,  390,000,  which  include  all  that  are  open  for  sale  in  large 
tracts,  that  there  are  some  60,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  in  the 
Philippines.  Therefore,  if  the  remaining  friar  lands  were  all  sold 
to  one  individual  or  corporation  it  would  hardly  affect  the  general 
question  of  public  lands  in  the  Islands. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Fdday  Morning,   October  2l8t,  1910 


The  Chairman:  Out  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is 
Porto  Rico,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  first 
speaker,  Hon.  Herbert  Parsons,  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York. 

THE  OLMSTEAD  BILL  AND  ITS  PROVISIONS 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  HERBERT  PARSONS 

The  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  for  several  years  I 
have  been  a  member,  reported  to,  and  pressed  to  passage  through, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Olmsted  Bill  rrforming  the  Act 
providing  a  Civil  Government  for  Porto  Rico,  in  order  to  put  into 
the  fundamental  law  of  Porto  Rico  the  following  new  provisions: 

1.  A  provision  making  the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  collectively 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  provision  by  which  hereafter  voters  in  addition  to  those 
heretofore  registered  must  either  be  able  to  read  and  write  or  own 
taxable  real  estate  personally  or  as  a  member  of  a  firm. 

3.  A  Senate  of  thirteen  members  to  be  chosen  quadrennially, 
of  which  five  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  election,  six  at  the  second^ 
seven  at  the  third  and  an  additional  one  at  each  succeeding  election, 
the  balance  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  this  Senate  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Executive  Cotmdl,  which  now  consists  of  six 
Americans  and  five  Porto  Ricans. 

4.  A  House  of  Delegates  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
of  thirty-five  districts  instead  of  five  members  from  each  of 
seven  districts. 

5.  A  Centralized  Health  Department  with  a  commissioner  at 
the  head  appointed  by  the  President. 

6.  Minimum  appropriations  of  $130,000  for  each  of  the  next 
five  years  out  of  insular  revenues  and  15  per  cent,  out  of  municipal 
incomes  for  sanitary  work. 

7.  A  civil  service  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
a  prohibition  of  the  passage  of  any  law  which  would  prevent  the 
free  transfer  of  persons  in  the  classified  service  between  Porto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  a  position  requiring  expert 
scientific  knowledge,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Porto  Rico  from  taking  dvil  service  examinations  for  sudi  position 
and  securing  appointment  without  preference  as  to  residence. 
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8.  The  establishment  of  a  public  service  commission  which 
would  have  charge  of  the  granting  of  franchises  and  should  consist 
of  the  attorney  general,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor,  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Interior  and  two  Porto  Ricans  to  be  elected  by  the  people; 
this  commission  to  have  the  power  over  franduses  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  the  Executive  Council  and  also  its  power  in  regard  to 
mtinicipal  loans  and  ftmds  and  advancements  of  insular  ftmds  to 
mtinicipalities  and  school  boards. 

9.  A  provision  excluding  any  corporation  from  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  real  estate  or  holding  or  ownix^  real  estate  not 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  and 
effectively  prohibiting  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  from 
owning  or  leasing  more  than  three  thousand  acres;  a  provision* 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  present  ineffective  limitation  of  five 
hundred  acres. 

10.  A  provision  enabling  the  Porto  Rican  legi^ture  to  create* 
a  department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  if  it  shall  see  fit 
to  do  so. 

11.  A  change  somewhat  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Cotut  for  Porto  Rico  and  providing  that  the  salaries 
of  the  Judge  and  officials  and  the  court  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States. 

12.  A  provision  that  the  municipal  judges  of  Porto  Rico  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  instead  of  dected. 

13.  The  Governor  is  given  absolute  power  of  veto  of  any  law 
passed  by  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature.  No  franchise  is  legal  until 
approved  by  the  President  after  passage  by  the  Senate  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Congress  still  reserves  thQ  right  to  annul  any  franchise  or 
any  law. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Why  did  the  Committee  on  Insular  affairs  recommend  these 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  Porto  Rico? 

1.  As  to  citizenship,  Porto  Ricans  were  in  an  anomalous 
position.  Some  claimed  that  under  the  Foraker  Act  they  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  others  that  they  were  not.  If  the 
latter  were  so,  then  they  were  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  but  men  and 
women  without  a  country.  There  was  just  as  much  reason  why 
they  should  be  American  citizens  as  there  was  why  the  Mexicans 
of  New  Mexico  should  be.  There  was  more  reason  why  they 
should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  after  having  been  for  twelve 
years  under  its  laws  and  commercially  and  economically  a  part  of 
it  than  why  the  immigrant  from  abroad,  here  for  a  less  time,  should 
be  admitted  to  citizenship.  And  even  though  citizenship  be  a 
HMitter  of  sentiment — and  it  is  more  than  that — glad  should  we  be 
to  bind  them  to  us  by  the  strong  tie  of  such  a  sentiment. 
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2.  With  the  granting  of  greater  popular  rights  in  the  way  of 
electing  their  representatives  it  seemed  wise  to  restrict  the  suffrage, 
so  great  is  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  Porto  Ricans. 
When  we  took  possession  the  illiteracy  was  77.3  per  cent,  and  the 
school  attendance  only  8  per  cent.  Despite  as  great  an  increase  in 
school  supply  as  resources  will  permit,  the  school  attendance  is  now 
only  about  30  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  many  years  yet  before  Porto 
Rico  will  have  reached  the  condition  of  a  substantially  aiucated 
people  with  a  correcting  public  opinion,  the  prerequisite  in  my 
mind  to  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs.  To  this  limitation  of 
the  suffrage  there  was  little  objection.  Those  who  now  have  the 
right  to  vote  will  continue  to  have  it,  but  in  the  future  new  voters 
miust  either  be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  own  property. 

There  is  a  considerable  farming  class  that  is  illiterate  and  I  have 
been  told  that  such  people  of  the  hills  vote  far  more  independently 
than  do  many  of  those  in  the  cities  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
These  farmers  will  still  form  part  of  the  voting  population  and  so 
will  their  successors;  but  the  future  laborers  in  the  sugar  centrales, 
said  to  be  easily  subject  to  poUtical  corralling  by  their  employers 
will  not  in  the  futiure  become  voters  imless  they  can  read  and  write. 

3.  Heretofore  the  upper  body  of  the  legislature  was  the  Execu- 
tive Cotmdl,  the  majority  of  which  was  constituted  of  appointive 
executive  officials.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that 
scheme  worked  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Porto 
Ricans  were  opposed  to  it  for  sentimental  reasons,  claiming  that 
the  union  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative  was  un-American. 

I  think  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  separating  the  two,  and  I 
believe  that  the  growth  of  the  commission  idea  of  city  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  executive  officials  compose  also  the  city  legis- 
lature, indicates  the  well  working  of  such  a  imion  of  functions  as 
does  the  great  influence  of  the  executive  over  the  legislative  indi- 
cate the  inevitable  identification  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
chief  executive  official  mainly  by  his  legislative  program.  The 
Senate  is  made  gradually  wholly  elective,  so  that  by  the  year  1924 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elective.  This  change  was  a 
compromise  with  the  wishes  of  the  Porto  Rican  politicians,  who 
demanded  a  wholly  elective  Senate  immediately. 

4.  The  principle  change  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
was  to  provide  that  each  member  should  be  elected  from  a  dis- 
trict instead  of  five  from  each  of  seven  districts.  The  House  is 
now  wholly  composed  of  members  of  the  Unionist  Party;  the 
other  party,  the  Republican  Party,  has  considerable  strength  in 
some  localities,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  change  will  give  a  better 
opportunity  for  minority  representation.  Now,  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-five  members  live  in  the  City  of  San  Juan.  They  are 
Unionists  though  that  city  is  Republican.     In  the  future  each 
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representative  will  have  to  be  a  resident  of  his  district,  a  requisite 
with  which  I  myself  do  not  sympathize.  The  same  requirement 
was  inserted  in  regard  to  Senators. 

5.  The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  a  cen- 
tralized Health  Department.  The  provisions  are  drastic,  but 
they  were  considered  essential,  in  order  to  make  Porto  Rico  the 
extremely  healthful  place  that  it  should  be  and  to  instu*e  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  splendid  work  introduced  by  Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ash- 
forth,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  suppression  of  anemia, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  hook-worm  disease.  The  death 
rate  in  Porto  Rico  was  40.86  per  thousand  in  1901 .  In  1909  it  was 
a  trifle  below  21,  but  in  Cuba  we  have  reduced  it  to  14.  We  intend 
to  put  it  as  low  as  that  in  Porto  Rico;  we  cannot  do  it  under  the 
present  system,  where  there  is  a  constant  conflict,  according  to 
Governor  Post,  between  insular  and  local  authorities.  In  his  last 
report  Governor  Post  said, 

Large  districts  of  the  Island  are  absolutely  without  medical  attention  and 
men,  wonien  and  children  su£fer  and  die  in  utter  neglect.  There  are  several 
towns  where  there  is  no  resident  doctor,  and  the  town  is  too  peer  to  pay  a 
salary  which  might  induce  one  to  come.  Should  a  serious  epidemic  break  cut 
in  the  Island,  the  result  would  be  decimation.  Every  attempt  to  get  the  I  egis- 
lature  to  take  serious  action  in  this  matter  has  failed,  usually  owing  to  jeakusy 
existing  between  the  local  and  central  authorities. 

One  year  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  failed  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  the  work  to  suppress  anemia  although  its  sup- 
pression is  so  vital  to  the  Island  th^t  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  tu-ged  Congressional  appropriation  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease.  For  three  months  the  work 
stopped  and  the  appropriation  then  made  at  a  special  session  was 
not  up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  control  was 
taken  from  the  Governor,  although  the  work  had  been  initiated 
tmder  gubernatorial  auspices  and  urgency,  and  was  placed  where^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  it  might  be  used  for  political  jobbery. 

6.  It  was  accordingly  essential  not  only  to  centralize  the  work 
and  put  the  physicians  and  employees  throughout  the  Island  on  a 
dvil  service  basis,  as  the  Olmsted  Bill  does,  but  also  to  make 
mandatory  minimum  appropriations  both  out  of  the  insular 
revenues  and  the  mtmidpal  revenues. 

7.  Antipathy  to  the  merit  system  and  to  the  use  of  outsiders,, 
no  matter  how  expert,  was  showing  itself  in  Porto  Rico  as  it  has 
shown  itself  elsewhere,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  necessary  that 
Congress  should  legislate  so  that  Porto  Rico  can  secture  the  most 
expert  service  and  so  that  the  director  of  the  service  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  President,  whose  only  desire  would  be  eflRcien- 
cy,  rather  than  upon  local  influences  where  the  pressure  for  jobs 
might  be  strong. 
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8.  No  more  up-to-date  work  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico  than 
the  S3rstem  of  granting  franchises  which  has  been  managed  by  the 
Executive  Council.  The  power  of  granting  &anchises  has  proved 
so  corrupting  to  popularly  elected  bodies  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
give  to  Porto  Rico  such  a  public  service  commission  as  we  have 
here.  There  it  was  possible  to  constitute  it  largely  of  executive 
officials  familiar  with  the  details  the  consideration  of  which 
would  be  necessary.  Porto  Rican  representation  on  the 
commission  was  most  desirable,  and  therefore  the  plan  was  copied 
that  prevails  in  some  of  our  states  of  making  those  members  dec- 
tive. 

9.  A  large  farm-owning  population  is  a  fine  element  in  any 
commonwealth.  Great  as  may  be  the  economic  advantages  of 
large  corporate  ownership  of  land,  still  greater  are  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  a  sotmd  citizenship  of  a  large  farm-owning  population. 
How  much  the  development  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  industries 
in  Porto  Rico  has  changed  the  former  condition  of  affairs  we  do  not 
know  and  will  not  know  until  the  present  census  is  completed  and 
published,  but  the  present  law  which  nominally  limited  corporation 
ownership  to  five  hundred  acres  but  imposed  no  penalty 'and  so  was 
ineffective  has  probably  permitted  the  passing  of  a  considerable 
acreage  into  corporation  control.  That  we  wish  to  stop  for  the 
future  so  that  Porto  Rico  can  continue  to  have  a  considerable  f arm- 
>owning  population.  According  to  her  census  in  1899  there  were 
39,021  farms  of  an  average  size  of  45  acres,  the  percentage  of 
owners  was  93%  and  the  percentage  of  the  cultivated  area  owned 
by  the  occupants. was  91%,  as  against  43.5%  in  Cuba. 

10.  It  may  be  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  fertility  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  to  that  end  a  Department  of  Agriculture  might  contri- 
bute. We  accordingly  make  it  possible  for  the  Porto  Rico  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  but  we 
-do  not  make  such  a  department  mandatory  owing  to  the  expense 
that  it  would  entail. 

11.  The  committee  was  addressed  by  very  able  Porto  Rican 
lawyers,  who  much  desired  a  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  some  American 
lawyers  and  corporations  not  only  protested  against  any  limitation 
of  the  jurisdiction,  but  even  desired  an  increase  of  it.  The  dumge 
that  was  made  consisted  in  an  increase  in  the  amotmt  necessary  to 
furnish  jtirisdiction  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  in  treating  citizens 
of  the  United  States  domiciled  in  Porto  Rico  as  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  for  jurisdictional  purposes  and  not  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  with  a  domicile  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  the  controversy  that  existed  over  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal  Court  officials  was 
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dimixiated  by  providing  that  they  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

12.  Porto  Rico  has  had  an  excellent  judiciary  in  her  higher 
courts.  The  judges  of  the  higher  courts  have  been  appointed, 
but  the  municipal  judges  have  been  elected.  There  has  been 
considerable  complaint  of  favoritism  by  mtmidpal  judges  and  a 
numbo-  of  thefli  were  removed  by  the  Governor,  some  of  them  later 
being  re-elected  despite  the  removal.  Jury  trials  are  almost 
tmknown  and  the  ix)wer  of  the  judges  is  therefore  greater  even 
thanhere.  We  thought  it  better  to  make  the  lower  judges  appoint- 
ive as  well  as  the  higher  judges,  and  so  the  change  provided  that 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  them. 

13.  An  absolute  veto  by  the  Governor  over  any  legislation 
passed  by  the  legislature,  met  with  favor  and  no  opposition  from 
PortQ  Rican  representatives,  and  the  bill  contains  it.  There  is 
some  fear,  however,  that  to  curry  popular  favor  the  Legislature 
may  pass  improper  legislation,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  veto 
it.  Such  a  result  would  be  only  embarrassing  to  the  Governor 
and  tend  to  make  still  more  acute  any  feeling  that  exists  against 
Americans. 

Some  of  these  changes  were  favored  by  the  Porto  Ricans,  some 
were  not.  They  were  all  dictated,  however,  by  a  desire  to  give 
Porto  Rico  an  eflScient  government,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
^ould  be  as  poptdar  as  possible.  Efficiency  has  been  regarded  as 
the  first  essential.  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Seoretary  of  War,  visited' 
Porto  Rico,  and  many  of  the  changes  were  made  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. The  conomittee  held  lengthy  hearings,  at  which  were 
present  Mr.  Mtifioz  Rivera,  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  party  that  controls  unanimously  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  other  representatives  of  that  body,  as  well  as< 
representatives  of  the  other  party.  The  bill  was  debated  in  the* 
House  of  Representatives  for  several  calendar  Wednesdays,  and! 
then  passed. 

Porto  Rico  has  been  greatly  blessed  since  American  occupation^ 
Its  imports  have  increased  from  $9,366,230  in  1901  to  $26,544,326 
in  1909,  and  its  exports  from  about  $8,000,000  in  1901  to  about 
$30,000,000  in  1909.  It  enjoys  a  singular  position  in  regard  to 
taxation.  Many  of  the  taxes  which  with  us  go  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  Porto  Rico  are  allowed  to  go  to  in- 
crease the  insular  revenues  and  to  be  used  for  things  which  with  us 
are  city  and  State  purposes. 

But  not  by  dollars  and  cents  should  we  measure  theworthof  our 
work  in  Porto  Rico.  Indeed,  the  true  measure  caxmot  come  until 
Porto  Rico  shall  have  an  efficient  government,  republican*in  form 
and  popular  in  reality,  and  take  her  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  states. 
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For  that  distant  day  we  are  preparing  her,  so  that  when  her  people 
come  into  full  control  they  will  appreciate  that  the  power  of  the 
ballot  is  the  power  to  secure  the  best  of  sanitation,  the  most  just 
.of  cotuts  and  judges,  and  disinterested,  intelligent  and  courageous 
representatives.  We  can  instill  into  them  that  future  demand  for 
the  two  things  first  mentioned  by  giving  such  to  them  now,  trusting 
to  the  laws  of  imitation  to  give  them  the  proper  desire  for  them 
when  they  come  into  their  full  liberties.  Another  duty  we  now 
have  to  perform  and  are  seeking  to  perform,  is  to  protect  a  people, 
so  largely  illiterate,  from  spoliation  and  other  evils  that  ignorance 
and  lack  of  foresight  might  visit  upon  them.  When  the  time 
approaches  for  granting  complete  self-government,  I  would  rather 
see  a  popular  government,  even  if  somewhat  less  efficient,  than  the 
most  efficient  government  without  training  in  self -control  and 
self-dependence.  Among  colonial  powers,  if  we  are  to  be  called 
such,  we  have  led  the  way  in  training  for  self-government  the 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  us.  Peculiar  interest,  therefore, 
must  we  have  in  Porto  Rico,  for  she  is  likely  to  be  otu*  first  finished 
product.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman — The  Hon.  Luis  Munoz  Morales,  formerly 
judge  of  one  of  the  District  Coiuts  of  Porto  Rico,  who  was  to  be 
here  and  present  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "Collective  Citizen- 
ship," unfortunately  has  not  been  able  to  come  to  Lake  Mohonk. 
His  paper,  however,  has  been  sent  and  will  be  read  by  one  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  Hon.  Martin  Travieso,  Jr.,  of  San  Juan,  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Porto  Rican  Executive  Coundl. 

COLLECTIVE  CITIZENSHIP  POR^pORTO  RICANS 

PAPER  OF  HON.  LUIS  MUNOZ  MORALES 

On  the  transfer  of  territory,  the  relations  of  its  in- 
habitants with  the  former  sovereign  are  dissolved: 
the  same  act  which  transfers  their  country,  trans- 
fers the  allegiance  of  those  who  remam  in  it. 
(MarshaU  /.,  cited  by  Hallock,  II,  p.    ^87.) 

If  under  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States  her  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  territory  ceded  came 
under  the  control  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation  to  which  it  was 
ceded,  even  though  the  latter  may  not  as  yet  have  defined  the 
legal  situation  or  territorial  status  of  her  new  acquisition. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  important  review,  The  Outlook^ 
expressed  in  a  recent  noteworthy  article  on  insular  policy,  one  of  the 
solutions  which  the  United  States  might  give  to  the  probl«n  with 
regard  to  the  insular  possessions  of  said  nation  is:  to  prepare  them 
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for  local  self-governmetU  as  Colonies  under  American  sovereignty,  in 
Ike  same  manner  that  Canada  is  a  community  with  self-government 
under  British  sovereignty.  ^ 

This  is  exactly  the  form  of  autonomy  which  the  Porto  Ricans 
advocated  and  obtained  imder  the  former  Spanish  sovereignty, 
and  this  is  the  form  we  also  advocated  under  the  present  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States  as  an  immediate  solution  permitting  of  the 
abolition  of  the  absurd  regime  of  the  Foraker  Act,  the  separation 
of  executive  and  legislative  functions,  the  organization  of  an  upper 
house  or  elective  senate  representing  the  will  of  our  coimtry,  and  a 
certain  participation  of  this  body  in  the  appointment  of  executive 
officials. 

Under  this  solution  we  will  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  remaining  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  govern- 
ment, although  not  forming  part  of  the  federation  of  states;  we 
will  recognize  that  we  are  not  an  independent  entity  with  our  own 
personality,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law;  and 
if  our  territorial  status  were  decided  in  this  form,  we  maintain  that, 
according  to  logic  and  established  precedents,  we  should  have  no 
other  citizenship  but  American  citizenship,  just  as  we  were  former- 
ly Spanish  citizens  while  Porto  Rico  was  a  colony  or  autonomous 
province  of  Spain,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  autonomous 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  now  British  subjects,  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Argelia  are  French  citizens,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  German  subjects. 

If  this  question  were  to  be  settled  upon  a  sentimental  basis,  it  is 
certain  that  all  persons  bom  in  Porto  Rico  are  proud  of  being 
called  Porto  Ricans,  and  we  would  not  change  this  appellation  for 
any  other,  as  it  appears  to  bind  us  more  closely  to  our  beloved  soil 
where  the  dearest  affections  of  the  soul  are  concentrated.  Had 
the  change  of  sovereignty  depended  on  an  act  of  our  free  will, 
perhaps  many  Porto  Ricans  would  have  preferred  to  continue 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag  which  waved  over  their  place  of 
birth,  while  others  would  have  preferred  their  own  flag.  But  as 
certain  events  beyond  our  control  entailed  a  change  of  sovereignty 
in  our  beloved  isle,  without  such  change  impl3dng  any  lack  of  aSec- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Porto  Ricans  for  their  native  soil,  so  now 
we  also  accept  the  citizenship  of  the  new  mother  country  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  constunmated  act,  without  such 
acceptance  affecting  our  Porto  Rican  sentiments;  because  as  long 
as  Porto  Rico  shall  be  in  any  form  a  territory,  dependency,  pos- 
session or  colony  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, Porto  Ricans  cannot  enjoy  any  other  citizenship  than  that 
of  the  sovereign  nation,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  so  declare  as  a  question  of  strict  law. 

We  do  not  share  the  learned  opinion  of  The  Outlook^  nor  does 
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the  opinion  of  the  ex-Govemor  of  Porto  Ricx),  Mr.  Post,  cany 
much  conviction,  in  sofarasit  niaintains  that  the  grant  6f  American 
citizenship  would  tacitly  imply  an  agreement  or  recognition  of  our 
right  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union  and  would  be  an  obstacle  to  future 
independence.  Both  propositions,  in  our  opinion,  are  unfounded, 
because  history  demonstrates  the  fact  that  their  being  British 
subjects  did  not  prevent  the  North  American  colonies  from  be- 
coming independent  of  England  and  constituting  the  Unit^ 
States  of  North  America,  nor  did  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  American  colonies  being  Spaniards  prevent  tliem  from 
making  themselves  independent  of  Spain  and  forming  the  various 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  * 

We  must  be  American  citizens  as  long  as  Porto  Rico  shall 
belong  to  the  United  States  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  if 
some  day  Porto  Rico  should  become  an  indep^dent  state,  then 
we  could  legally  use  the  title  of  'Torto  Rican  citizens"  which  we 
now  employ  by  a  fiction  which  cannot  be  sustained  in  good  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  law. 

The  declarations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
some  of  the  so-called  insular  cases  show  that  tmder  American 
constitutional  law,  Porto  Ricans  are  not  foreigners  with  relation 
to  the  United  States;  but  on  the  other  hand  weare  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  that  nation  and  owe  it  permanent 
allegiance,  and  this  gives  us  to  a  certain  extent  the  consideration 
of  American  citizens  from  other  nations. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Isabel  Gonz^ez  v.  Williams,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  whether  a  Porto  lUcan 
woman  should  or  should  not  be  considered  as  a  foreigner  for  t^ 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1891,  and  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  held  that  the  act  related  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  govenmient  and  citizens  or  subjects  thereof,  and  the  citizens 
of  Porto  Rico,  whose  permanent  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United 
States,  living  within  the  peace  and  domain  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  aliens. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  this  Porto  Rican 
citizenship  granted  us  by  the  Act  of  April  12, 1900,  is  a  mere  legal 
fiction  to  sustain  the  transitory  and  undefined  status  of  our  inter- 
national personality;  and  that  if  we  are  American  citizens  dejure^ 
we  are  so  de  factOy  because  the  principal  duty  or  obligation  im- 
posed upon  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  also  imposed  upon  us, 
by  the  declaration  that  we  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  this  nation, 
and  in  granting  us,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  rights  of  such 
dtizen^p. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  which  we  must 
ask  for  such  citizenship  and  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  granted 
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us,  it  appears  to  us  opportune  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
citizenship  may  be  obtained  in  general  terms,  by  birth,  or  by 
naturalizatian,  and  that  the  naturalization  may  be  indiiddual  or 
collective.  Individual  naturalization  is  that  which  each  individual 
persozudly  requests,  by  an  act  of  his  free  will,  submitting  to  certain 
legal  requirements  and  expressly  renouncing  his  original  nation- 
ality or  citizenship.* 

By  section  30  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 1906,  Porto  Ricans,  in  our 
exceptional  condition  of  not  aliens,  owin^  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  were  authorized  to  become  American  citizens  by  naturali- 
zation individually,  in  the  form  provided  by  the  naturalization  laws 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  modifications  that  applicants  were 
not  to  be  required  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty, 
that  they  were  to  make  declaration  of  intention  at  le^st  two  years 
prior  to  admission,  and  that  residence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance,  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  residence  within  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  the  five  years^  residence  clause  of  the  existing  law. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  courts  authorized  to  natur- 
alize foreigners,  there  is  none  in  Porto  Rico,  and  this  makes  it 
difiicult  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  section  quoted, 
making  them  illusory. 

It  was  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this  obstacle  that 
the  Representative  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Douglas,  introduced  on 
January  16,  1909,  a  bill  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(H.  R.  509),  permitting  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  who  were  electors, 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  residents,  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  under  &e  following  conditions: 

1.  To  appear  before  the  Municipal  Judge  of  the  district  of  his 
residence  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  make  a  declaration  of 
his  ]desire  to  become  an  American  citizen,  in  person. 

2.  To  appear  in  person  before  the  said  judge  within  a  period 
not  less  th^  thirty  days  nor  more  than  sixty  and  sign  the  oath, 
whereupon  the  judge  shall  issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  citizenship 
and  he  shall  then  be  considered  as  such  American  citizen. 

3.  That  after  January  1,  1910,  no  person  residing  in  Porto 
Rico,  not  a«  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  hold  any  honorary 
or  salaried  position  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  services 
of  Porto  Rico,  whether  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  political, 
or  any  other. 

The  bfll  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  embodied  almost 
literally  in  the  Ohnsteiad  Bill  as  first  introduced  into  Congress, 

^Oa  this  point  the  laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  are  sections  1994  to 
2001. 2166  to  2174,  6424  to  5429  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  Act  of  May, 
1882  (22  Stat,  at  L.)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  29, 1906  (34  Stat,  at  L.}, 
and  the  Act  of  March  2, 1907. 
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maintained  the  theory  of  individual  naturalization  which  is  in  our 
opinion  inadmissible  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  Porto  Ricans,  because  it  would  introduce  greater  confusion  in 
our  present  personal  status,  continuing  the  difficulty  with  respect 
to  those  Porto  Ricans  who  should  not  apply  for  American  citizen- 
ship and  establishing  an  unjustified  distinction  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  coimtry.  It  is  true  that  the  form  proposed 
would  reserve  the  rights  of  those  Porto  Ricans  who  by  conviction 
or  convenience  shoidd  not  care  to  adopt  the  new  citizenship,  but 
this  would  in  no  way  modify  their  present  status  of  citizens  of  a 
state  which  does  not  exist,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.' 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law,  we  would  have  as  the  first 
anomaly  that  only  electors,  males,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
could  become  American  citizens,  while  unmarried  women,  or 
widows  over  that  age  could  not  become  so;  in  the  second  place, 
while  the  Municipal  Judges  are  not  at  present  American  citizens, 
they  would  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  grant  letters 
of  American  citizenship;  in  the  third  place,  Porto  Ricans  not 
becoming  Americans  citizens  would  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
holding  public  office,  and  would  thus  be  prevented  from  being 
judges,  coundlmen,  delegates,  etc.,  and  consequently  from  taking 
part  in  matters  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Porto  Rico,  and  more- 
over the  Porto  Ricans  now  holding  office  who  fail^  to  apply 
for  American  citizenship  would  be  removed  therefrom.  In  this 
manner  such  citizenship  would  to  a  certain  extent  become  more 
obligatory,  and  it  ^oidd  be  violent  for  those  obliged  to  choose 
between  renouncing  their  salaried  offices  and  withdrawing  from 
public  service,  or  forcibly  accepting  a  citizenship  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  In  this  manner  the  situation 
of  the  Porto  Ricans  who  should  not  become  American  citizens 
would  be  more  difficult  in  their  own  country,  and  this  citizenship 
would  become  a  new  instrument  in  the  creation  of  odious  distinc- 
tions between  the  natives  of  the  same  soil. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  legal  necessity  for  giving  Porto 
Ricans  individually  the  right  to  become  American  citizens,  because 
such  right  is  already  recognized  by  the  Act  of  Jime  29,  1906, 
which  would  only  require  amendment  in  the  sense  of  granting 
jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Court  or  to  another  court  to  administer 
the  oath  and  grant  letters  of  citizenship. 

With  reference  to  the  argument  of  those  who  see  in  the  grant 
of  collective  citizenship  of  the  Porto  Ricans,  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  later  giving  this  Island  an  independent  government, 
we  ask :  Would  the  same  obstacle  not  arise  if  a  majority  or  a  large 
nimiber  of  the  Porto  Ricans  become  citizens  by  virtue  of  the  in£- 
vidual    naturalization?    Would    that    individual   naturalization 
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imply  a  promise  to  make  Porto  Rico  a  state  of  the  Union?  Would 
dtizenslup  thus  acquired  be  incompatible  with  an  autonomous 
government  for  Porto  Rico? 

In  addition  to  individual  naturalization  by  compliance  with 
certain  formalities  prescribed  by  law,  citizenship  may  be  conferred 
upon  certain  people  in  mass,  or  upon  particular  classes  of  persons; 
and  this  method  is  called  Collective  Naturalization.  It  may  be 
^ected  by  conquest  of  territory,  by  treaty  with  another  nation, 
by  special  Act  of  Congress,  or  by  admission  of  new  states. 

With  regard  to  collective  naturalization  as  a  consequence  of 
conquest,  prior  to  1898  the  United  States  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  international  law  to  the  effect  that  "The  nationality  of  inhabi- 
tants of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession  becomes  that  of 
the  government  under  whose  dominion  they  pass,  subject  to  the 
right  of  dection  on  their  part  to  retain  their  former  nationality 
by  removal,  or  otherwise,  as  maybe  provided" ;  orin  other  language 
and  as  a  general  rule,  "the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  sovereig|n."  But  this  general  rule  was  later 
abandoned  and  it  was  held  in  the  insular  cases  that  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  by  conquest  by  the  United  States  does  not  operate 
to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  as 
citizens  of  the  conquering  State." 

With  respect  to  collective  naturalization  by  treaty,  it  should  be 
noted  that  every  treaty  of  cession  to  which  tiie  United  States  has 
been  a  party  (with  the  only  exception  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1898 
with  Spain)  contains  a  stipulation  providing  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  ceded  may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  either  immediately  or  under  certain  conditions.* 


*This  may  be  observed  particularly  in  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain 
under  which  British  subjects  who  resided  at  Detroit  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  and  who  continue  to  reside  there 
afterwards  without  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ex])iration  of  one  year  from  such 
evacuation  declaring  their  intention  of  remaining  British  subjects,  became, 
ipso  facto,  American  citizens;  in  the  trea^  of  1808  with  France,  which  provided 
for  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  in  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  in  which  similar  provision  was  made 
with  respect  to  the  mhabitants  of  Florida;  in  the  treaty  ot  1848  with  Mexico, 
which  effected  a  collective  naturalization  of  all  Mexican  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Under  the  provisions  of  the  last  mentioned  treaty,  it  was  even  held  in 
the  case  of  the  UnitM  States  v.  Lucero,  "that  Pueblo  Indians,  who  were  Mexi- 
cans under  Mexican  law,  became  citizens  of  the  United  States."  And  in  the 
case  of  Tobin  v.  Walkinshaw,  involving  the  citizenship  of  a  British  subject,  a 
naturalized  citizen  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  United  States  Circuit  court 
held  that  the  right  of  the  two  governments  (Mexico  and  the  United  States)  to 
stipulate  in  relation  to  native-bom  Mexicans,  was  unquestionable.  "It  was 
evidently  proper  that  the  status  of  all  such  should  be  fixed.  If  they  were 
neith^  to  continue  Mexican  citizens,  nor  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
a  wkde  people  would  become  disfranchised.     They  would  have  no  status  as 
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Under  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10,  1898  (30  Stat,  at  L. 
1754),  by  which  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  islands  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  it  was  provided  that  Spanish  sub- 
jects, natives  of  the  Peninsula,  residing  in  the  territory  ceded, 
might  preserve  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  by  making  before  a  court 
of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions of  the  said  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  preserve 
such  allegiance,  and  that  in  default  of  such  declaration,  they  should 
be  heard  to  have  renounced  such  allegiance,  and  to  have  adopted 
the  nationality  of  the  territory  in  which  they  resided. 

Article  9  further  provides ''that^  the  dvil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Congress." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  treaty,  departing  frrai  the  precedent 
established  in  all  other  treaties  of  cession  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party,  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  expr^sly  declares  that  the  dvil  rights 
and  poUtical  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Congress. 

The  contention  was  advanced  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  that  the 
United  States  has  no  power,  in  acquiring  and  governing  territory, 
to  provide  against  the  incorporation  of  the  inhabitants  among  the 
dtizens  of  the  United  States;  and  they  contended  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain 
become  immediately  upon  annexation  dtizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  in  dedding  the  so-called 
Insular  Cases,  held  that  the  Federal  Government,  in  acquiring 
territory,  has  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  it  will 
recdve  the  inhabitants  (182  U.  S.  l-A-391). 

Under  the  treaties  with  Indians,  certain  Indian  tribes  or  such 
members  thereof  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  the  removal  of 
their  tribes  westward,  have  been  declared  to  be  dtizens,  and 
individuals  of  the  particular  tribes  have  been  authorized  to  become 

citisens,  awe  no  allegiance^  and  be  left  in  the  anomalous  position  of  a  people 
without  a  country:*     (McAll.  186.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,  070). 

It  may  be  observed  further  in  the  treaty  of  1863  with  Mexico,  relating  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arizonai  to  which  the  treaty  refers;  in  the 
treaty  of  1867  with  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  Aladca  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  rules  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  continued  to  be 
subjects  of  Russia  for  three  years,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this  term 
were  compelled  to  leave  Alaska  and  transfer  their  residence  to  the  Russian 
Bmpire.  This  was  not  optional  but  obligatory.  An  inhabitant  of  Alaska 
who  did  not  return  to  Russia  lost  his  citizenship  and  compulsorily  became  an 
American  citizen. 
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citizens  on  application  to  a  court  of  the  United  States  for  natural- 
ization and  satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  for  civilized  life.  Such 
provisions  were  made  in  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1835  with  the 
Cherokees;  those  of  1820  and  1830  with  the  Choctaws;  of  1855 
with  the  Wyandottes;  of  1861  and  1866  with  the  Pottawatomie; 
of  1862  with  the  Ottawas;  that  with  the  Kickapoos,  and  finally, 
in  those  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians  of  1848  and  1856. 

There  are  also  numerous  cases  of  collective  naturalization  by 
special  statutes  or  acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

Notwithstanding  the  precedents  which  have  been  establish 
in  constitutional  law  and  which  have  been  accepted  in  practice 
by  the  goverment  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  some  doubt 
is  stiU  entertained  as  to  whether  or  not  American  citizenship  should 
be  granted  the  Porto  Ricans  collectively.  And  this  uncertainty, 
whidb  is  inexplicable  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  must  undoubtedly 
be  due  to  the  gratuitous  statements  published  in  American  reviews 
and  periodicals  as  to  the  alleged  incapacity  of  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico. 

But  we  must  and  can  refute  this  erroneous  opinion  by  appealing 
to  the  testimony  of  the  many  honorable  Americans  who  have  lived 
and  still  Uve  in  our  island,  and  also  by  presenting  the  statistical 
data  of  the  recent  census  in  which  the  irrefutable  eloquence  of 
figtues  demonstrates  in  an  evident  manner  the  very  rapid  plx>gress 
wUch  has  taken  place  in  the  island  during  the  past  ten  years,  in 
every  respect,  and  especially  in  the  brandi  of  education  and  the 
comparative  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  illiteracy. 

We  cannot  deny  our  praise  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
government  in  Porto  Rico  who  have  directed  and  encouraged  this 

^  •The  act  of  April  14. 1802  (Parr.  5,  Rev.  Stat.,  Sec.  2166.  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat— 
1901. 1330)  provides  rules  for  the  admission  of  aliens  who  were  residins;  in  the 
United  States  before  January  29.  1795.  upon  proof  of  two  years'  residence  in 
tiie  country. 

The  Act  of  March  22.  1816.  provides  for  the  admission,  without  previous 
declaration  of  intention,  of  aliens  who  had  resided  in  the  United  States  between 
June.  1798.  and  June,  1812. 

On  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  its  inhabitants  were  made 
citizens  of  tae  United  States  by  Act  of  CS>ngress;  upon  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  the  same  was  done  with  respect  to  its  citizens  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  April  30,  1900. 

In  the  same  manner  many  classes  of  Indians  have  been  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  notably  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  by  Act  of  March  3.  1843;  the 
Winnebago  Indians  by  Act  of  Jtdy  15.  1870;  the  Miami  tribe  in  Kansas,  by 
Act  of  March  3. 1873.  whUe  the  act  of  February  8, 1887.  providing  for  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reservations,  and  extend- 
ing the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  territories  over  the 
Indians,  made  every  Indian  situated  as  therein  referred  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  Act  of  May  2, 1890,  authorized  any  number  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  nation  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  apply^for  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and,  finally,  every  Indian  in  Indian  Territory  was  made  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  Marcl^  3, 1901, 
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work  of  progress;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  ignored, 
that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  must,  with  good-will  and  intelligence, 
take  advantage  of  and  benefit  by  all  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  progress  within  their  reach,  and  that  a  people  imder  such 
conditions  are  entitled  to  a  settlement  of  their  anomalous  situation 
by  the  grant  of  the  title  of  American  citizens,  which  you  rightly 
esteem  so  greatly;  and  we  Porto  Ricans  will  surely  show  you  that 
we  are  worthy  of  this  honorable  citizenship  and  we  can  assure  you 
that  we  wiU  be  proud  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  reply  to  the 
salutation  of  Pi^sident  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Porto  Rico,  of  "our  fellaw  citizens.'*    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Travieso  will  now  present  his  own  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "American  Citizenship  for  Porto  Ricans."* 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MARTIN  TRAVIESO,  JR. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  also  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  your 
annual  Conference  about  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  I  had 
the  good  forttme  of  being  bom.  Then,  as  now,  I  considered  that 
it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  our  dis- 
tinguished host  and  to  come  aU  the  way  from  my  beautiful  island, 
to  join  you  in  the  discussion  of  her  problems,  and,  though  no  gifts 
of  oratory  were  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  Almighty,  to  plead  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  undeniable  rights  of  my  people  and  the 
future  of  my  country.  I  have  never  believed  that  either  those 
rights  or  that  future  are  or  have  ever  been  in  jeopardy,  for  they 
are  in  the  safest  possible  hands — ^in  the  hands  of  the  American, 
people.  And  the  best  evidence  that  our  cause  is  in  good  hands  is 
in  the  fact  that  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  the  best  of  that 
great  people,  are  here  at  this  moment,  assembled  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  to  hear  the  pleas  of  her 
sons. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  future  of  Porto  Rico  were  intrusted  to  you 
directly,  all  the  claims  of  my  people  would  be  immediately  attended 
to,  and  the  problems  of  the  island  would  be  immediately  solved. 
But  it  happens  with  the  claims  of  dependent  peoples  the  same 
thing  that  happens  in  political  parties  to  the  desires  of  the  voters 
when  such  parties  are  controlled  by  political  machines.  The 
dependent  peoples  appeal  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  Nation, 
and  their  voices  are  not  heard,  or  if  heard,  they  are  ignored.  The 
voice  of  the  voter  is  in  the  same  manner  smothered  by  the  political 

*Mr.  Travieso's  address  followed  the  discussion  of  the  platfonn,  but  for 
coavenience  we  have  incorporated  it  with  the  other  addresses  on  Porto  Rico. 
IEd.] 
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leader  or  boss  of  the  party  to  which  the  voter  belongs.  To  do 
away  with  the  power  and  influence  of  corrupt  politics  in  this  coun- 
try, honest  men  have  come  to  the  front  to  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct  primary  election  law,  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  shall  determine  into  whose  hands  the  work  of  governing  the 
country  shall  be  intrusted. 

Porto  Rico  must  solve  all  her  problems  by  appealing  directly 
to  the  American  people. 

For  twelve  long  years,  that  is,  since  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Porto  Ricans  have  been  submitted  to  the  most  abnormal  con- 
ditions known  to  contemporary  history,  or  even  to  ancient  history. 
They  have  been  Uving  without  a  well  defined  status;  they  are  not 
an  independent  people,  and  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  nation, 
— ^the  nation  where  liberty  was  born,  which  has  assumed  absolute 
control  of  the  island,  now  a  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  at 
present  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  a  Republic,  which  is 
certainly  anomalous  and  unjust,  as,  under  the  government  of  a 
Republic,  there  should  be  nothing  but  full  fiedged  citizens;  other- 
wise the  Republic  would  convert  itself  into  an  empire. 

For  twelve  long  years  Porto  Rico  has  been  governed  under  a  law 
or  organic  act  which,  although  it  was  sufficiently  good  as  a  tempo- 
rary law,  is,  both  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans  admit,  a  law  with- 
out a  precedent  in  American  history  and  anti-democratic  be- 
cause it  vests  the  executive  and  the  legislative  power  in  the 
same  individuals  who,  besides  having  such  a  vast  amount  of  power, 
are  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  appointed  by  the  national 
executive  power. 

These  conditions  are  undoubtedly  known  to  you  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  your  time  in  repeating  what  you  already  know. 

The  Porto  Ricans  can  not  and  must  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
conditions.  It  is  their  duty,  and  by  complying  with  it  they  will 
prove  to  be  good  Americans,  to  labor  without  rest  until  each  and 
every  one  of  them  is  declared  an  American  citizen  and  tmtil  their 
country  is  honored  by  admission  into  the  federation  of  States,  thus 
becoming  forever  an  integral  part  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  Porto  Ricans  have  taken  advantage  of  every  opporttmity 
that  has  presented  itself  to  protest  against  the  existing  conditions. 
Our  legislative  assemblies  have  repeatedly  sent  memorials  to  the 
national  Congress  demanding  American  citizenship  and  the  right 
to  elect  the  upper  house  or  Senate  of  the  Island;  commissions 
have  been  sent  on  several  occasions  to  this  country  to  demand  the 
recognition  of  these  rights;  this  Conference  has  in  several  of  its 
platforms  recommended  changes  in  the  conditions  of  Porto  Rico; 
whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  us,  we  have  pleaded 
before  American  audiences  for  thQ  cause  of  our  people,  and  for 
myself  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  refused  any  opportunity 
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to  say  something  in  behalf  of  my  country.    And  yet  we  are  today 
just  where  we  were  twelve  years  ago. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  American  people 
the  conditions  of  the  island  that  the  deadlock  of  1908  took  place, 
when  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  passing  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  am  not  bringing  out  this  point  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  I  thought  at  tlxe  time 
and  still  thmk  that  it  was  unwise  to  proceed  in  that  maimer  and 
voted  against  it  in  the  Executive  Council.  But  I  do  want  to  de- 
fend my  fellow  citizens  against  the  imputation  that  they  were 
actuated  by  improper  motives  in  taking  such  an  action  andthatit 
was  for  their  own  personal  and  politick  advantage  that  tihey  re- 
fused to  pass  the  appropriation  bill.  I  assure  you  that,  although 
I  believe  that  they  were  mistaken  in  taking  such  a  course,  I  ako 
believe  that  their  intention  was  entirely  honest  and  their  pturpose 
was  merely  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  insular  affairs. 

I  also  wish  to  deny  the  inference  that  was  drawn  by  some  people 
from  the  action  of  tiie  Legislature;  that  is,  that  the  Porto  Ricans 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  self-government. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  Legislature  took  such  an  action  that 
the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  pass  the  budget  prepared  by  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  English  Parliament  adjourned  without 
providing  funds  for  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  Has 
anyone  dared  to  say  that  the  English  people  are  not  prepared  for 
self-government,  or  has  anyone  proposed  that  a  commission  of 
Americans  be  sent  to  England  to  teach  them  the  art  of  government  ? 

I  believe  that  Porto  Rico  is  prepared  for  self-government  and 
that  the  people  of  the  island  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  they  are  competent  to  administer  their  own  affairs  and 
that  the  tutelage  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  for  the  last 
twelve  years  is  unnecessary.  If  such  were  not  my  honest  opinion  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  contrary,  because  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  cotmtry  to 
admit  his  country's  defects  and  shortcomings  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  them.  It  has  been  my  custom  and 
policy  to  face  the  facts  such  i^  they  are  and  to  speak  the  truth, 
even  though  it  be  prejudicial  to  my  country.  I  have  been  abused 
for  doing  it  and  admit  that  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  policy  to  follow , 
but  it  is  the  only  one  which  leads  to  practical  results. 

I  do  not  daim  that  the  Porto  Rican  people  is  a  perfect  oommu- 
nity,nor  do  I  claim  that  we  have  reached  the  climax  of  perfection, 
for  I  believe  that  no  nation  has  yet  reached  it.  We  have  a  good 
many  defects,  but  we  also  have  some  good  points,  upon  which  I 
base  my  belief  that  we  can  be  trusted  with  sefr-govemment. 

According  to  the  last  census  our  island  had  over  a  million  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  all  of  whom  are  Christians  and  have 
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always  been  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  daims  for  citizenship  have  been 
ignored  so  far.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  anti-American 
feeling  in  the  Island.  I  deny  that  there  is  such  feeling  among  my 
people.  A  people  that  is  continually  demanding  American  citizen- 
ship and  claiming  that  the  Island  should  in  the  future  be  admitted 
as  a  State  of  the  Union,  can  not  very  well  be  called  anti-American. 
Some  people  have  mistaken  for  anti-Americanism  the  natural 
friction  between  the  government  and  political  parties,  which  is 
caused  not  by  any  ill  feelings  towards  the  United  States  and  its 
people,  but  by  the  application  to  Porto  Rico  of  the  Foraker  Law 
and  by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  citizenship  to  the  Porto 
Ricans  and  to  aUow  them  self-government,  not  as  an  independent 
people,  for  such  is  not  their  desire,  but  tmder  the  American  flag, 
under  which  they  can  have  complete  independence  and  effective 
protection. 

Justice  is  administered  entirely  by  Porto  Rican  judges  and 
Porto  Rico  can  boast  with  pride  of  having  a  judiciary  S3rstem 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

Order  is  maintained  in  the  island  by  the  insular  police,  whose 
members  are  all  native  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  respect  due  the 
American  flag  are  maintained  by  a  regiment  of  regular  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  are  Porto  Ricans;  and  the  regiment  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  pride  to  the  island  and  to  the  nation. 

The  public  schools  are  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  with  chil- 
dren eager  to  learn,  all  of  whom  speak  with  fluency  the  English 
language  and  are  just  as  bright  and  promising  as  any  children  in 
the  world.    And  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  natives. 

There  are  hmidreds  of  young  men — ^lawyers,  ph)rsicians,  en- 
gineers, etc.,  educated  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try who,  together  with  the  older  generation  educated  in  European 
tmiversities,  form  a  xtucleus  of  a  few  thousand  educated  and  well 
trained  men,  capable  of  filling  any  office  that  might  be  entrusted 
to  them  in  the  administration  of  the  island. 

The  logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  undeniable  facts 
is  that  a  people  which  is  capable  of  administering  its  own  justice, 
of  maintaining  order  and  peace  and  defending  the  lives  and 
properties  of  over  a  million  souls,  aboitt  ten  thousand  of  whom  are 
Americans,  and,  moreover,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty 
of  upholdmg  and  defending  the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  is 
worthy  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and  is  without 
doubt  capable  of  governing  itself. 

When  will  the  island  be  prepared  for  selE-govemment,  if  we 
believe  those  who  claim  that  it  is  not  already  prepared? 

How  can  the  Porto  Ricans  show  that  they  have  men  competent  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  Attorney  General,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  etc.,  until  they  are  given  a  trial  by 
appointing  to  those  offices  men  bom  in  the  island? 

Who  can  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  Porto  Ricans  could 
not  exercise  with  discretion  the  legislative  power  if  they  were 
granted  the  right  to  elect  the  upper  house  of  their  legislature? 

Until  a  practical  showing  is  made  it  will  be  just  as  difficult  to 
convince  one  of  those  who  contend  we  are  unfit  for  self-government 
that  we  are  prepared  for  it,  as  to  convince  a  Porto  Rican  of  his 
people's  incapacity  to  administer  its  own  affairs. 

Now,  if  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  self-government  we  must 
have  organizations  like  Tammany  Hall  in  full  control  of  our 
principal  city,  and  politicians  of  the  t5rpe  of  some  of  the  men  at 
Albany  in  our  legislature — ^legislating  not  for  the  people  but  for 
some  private  interest,— then  I  admit  that  we  have  not  reached  such 
a  stage  in  our  preparation  and  that  our  education  has  heem  neglect- 
ed. We  do  not  suffer  from  such  calamities,  but  if  they  ever 
should  present  themselves  in  our  political  life,  I  am  confident  that 
there,  Uke  here,  a  group  of  honest  and  courageous  men  would  come 
to  the  front  to  fight  against  corruption  and  to  re-establish  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  navigation  of  the 
air  had  been  reserved  by  the  Lord  to  the  birds,  although  some 
people  believed  that  man  would  ultimately  conquer  the  air. 
Neither  side  was  able  to^  convince  the  other  either  of  the  imix)ssi- 
bility  of  aerial  navigation  or  of  its  possibility,  until  a  daring 
aviator  undertook  to  settle  the  dispute  by  ascending  in  an  aero- 
plane heavier  than  air,  showing,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  that  man 
was  not  confined  to  crawl  between  earth  and  heavens,  but  that  he 
might  enter  the  domain  of  the  birds  and  the  clouds. 

Let  us  all  who  are  interested  in  Porto  Rico  unite  our  efforts 
and  do  our  best  to  secure  for  the  Porto  Ricans  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  practical  showing  of  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and 
I  assure  you  that  we  wi!Z  be  able  to  show  those  who  sustain  the 
negative  side  of  the  proposition  that  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and 
that  Porto  Rico,  the  youngest  child  of  this  great  Republic,  is  now 
and  shall  be  forever  second  to  no  one  in  her  love  and  affection  for 
the  Mother  Country  and  for  her  institutions  and  principles. 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention,  and  especially  Mr. 
Smiley  for  his  hospitality  and  for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me 
to  present  to  this  select  audience  the  case  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  an  occasion  of  genuine  regret  that  there 
is  not  time  remaining  that  can  be  given  to  a  gener^  discussion  of 
this  subject.    We  wUl  now  hear  &om  the  business  committee. 
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Dr.  Draper:  The  Business  Committee  is  prepared  to  present 
the  results  of  its  work  upon  the  platform.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
will  present  the  report  for  the  committee. 

Dr.  Abbott:  Before  presenting  the  platform,  I  will  present 
two  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Business  Commit- 
tee and  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  platform,  but  part  of  the  action 
of  which  the  approval  of  this  Conference  is  requested. 

The  first  in  the  n^nute  respecting  the  New  York  Indians : 

(For  this  Minute,  see  page  9.) 

(Unanimously  adopted.) 

The  second  resolution  relates  to  Alaska. 

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

Resolved:  That  in  any  reorganization  of  the  territorial  government  of 
Alaska  provision  should  be  made  for  educational  service  among  the  Alaskan 
natives  on  a  plan  at  least  as  generous  and  effective  as  that  now  in  operation. 
(Unanimously  adopted.) 

Dr.  Abbott  then  presented  the  platform,  which,  after  a  debate 
hinging  on  the  phraseology  of  the  dause  respecting  Indian  taxation, 
was  unanimously  adopted.* 

*A  motion  that  the  platform  be  recommitted  was  amended  to  the  effect  that 
only  that  portion  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians  be  so  reccmmitted.  It 
was  voted  to  substitute  a  motion  adopting  the  platform  with  the  exception  of 
the  plank  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians,  and  tiie  substitute  motion  was 
passed.  It  was  uien  voted  that  the  plank  relating  to  the  taxation  of  Indians 
be  adopted,  and  finally,  the  platform  in  its  entirety,  as  reported  by  the  plat- 
form committee,  was  adopted. 


Friday  Eveniiig,  October  81«t,  1910 


The  Chairman:  Our  first  address  of  this  evening  will  be  that  of 
Commodore  George  L.  Dyer,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Guam,  who  will  speak  on  conditions  in  that 
island. 

GUAM 

ADDRESS  OF  COMMODORE  GEORGE  L.  DYER  U.  8.  N.  (rETIRED) 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "Our  Dependent  Peoples" 
the  very  interesting  population  of  Guam,  in  the  Mariana  Islands 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  of  Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  should  not  be  omitted.  Owing  to  my  association 
with  the  former  I  am  able  to  speak  of  it  with  a  degree  of  authority. 
Of  Tutuila  I  know  nothing  from  personal  experience.  Both  depend 
on  the  Navy  Department  for  administrative  control  and  both  are 
of  service  to  it  as  coaling  stations  of  limited  development.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  /^erican  administrators  have  to  deal  with 
in  the  Philippines  are  found,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  Guam.  The 
difficulties  of  their  solution,  however,  are  mitigated  and  their  num- 
ber few.  Guam  has  a  homogeneous  people,  not  at  all  inclined  to 
turbulence.  Its  small  area,  comparatively,  prevents  any  attempt, 
even  if  desired,  to  make  combinations  against  established  authority. 
The  amusing  tale  will  be  remembered  of  its  capture,  in  1898,  by 
the  cruiser  "Charleston,"  then  on  her  way  to  Manila  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  Admiral  Dewey.  The  Spanish  Governor  sent  his  aide  to 
express  His  Excellency's  regret  that,  for  lack  of  powder,  he  was 
tumble  to  return  the  American's  salute,  ignorant  that  war  had  been 
declared,  and  thinking  that  the  footing  of  the  Charleston,  at 
various  apparently  fortified  points  in  tiie  harbor,  was  intended 
for  the  honors  to  tlie  Spanish  fiag. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION 

Guam,  discovered  by  Magellan,  is  the  largest  and  southernmost 
of  the  Mariana  Islands,  which,  with  the  Bonin  Islands,  form  a 
chain  for  1,300  miles  south  of  Japan.  The  name  "Liadrones" 
(Thieves)  usually  given  to  these  Idands  by  American  and  English 
cartographers,  is  not  used  by  Continental  peoples,  and  is  very 
distasteful  to  the  islanders.    The  title  Marianas  has  been  officially 
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adopted  for  all  Govermnent  publications.  In  all  that  general 
region  of  the  Pacific,  Guam  is  the  sole  island  possessing  the  com- 
bination of  a  good  harbor  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potable  water 
at  all  seasons.  Others  have  one  or  the  other  but  not  both.  It  is 
a  central  station  for  ocean  cables  from  the  United  States,  via 
Honolulu;  from  Japan;  from  China,  via  the  Philippines;  and 
from  Java  via  the  Celebes,  and  Yap  in  the  Pellew  Group,  500  miles 
Southwest  of  Guam.  It  has  a  Federal  wireless  equipment  and  is 
also  the  advanced  meteorological  station  for  the  very  efficient 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
United  States,  5,600  miles,  its  comm^dal  isolation  and  its  political 
insigmficanoe,  little  attention  is  shown  to  Guam.  Much  ignorance 
prevails  concerning  it  among  people  of  very  considerable  general 
information.  Interest  will  be  Uvelierwhen  it  fallsinto  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  nation  nearest  to  it!  In  explaining  its  location  I 
have  found  it  useful  to  ask  my  auditors  to  consider  the  North 
Pacific  as  an  ellipse  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the  Eastern 
focus  and  Guam  at  the  Western.  Honolulu  is  2,200  miles  west  of 
San  Prandsco  and  Guam  is  2,100  miles  east  of  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands  intervening.  Guam  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Jamaica,  13 
d^jees  North,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  is  similar.  Our 
island  contains  214  square  miles,  is  32  miles  long,  and  between  6 
and  7  miles  wide.  Its  surface  is  broken,  the  northern  part  being 
a  high  plateau,  the  southern  a  series  of  hills,  of  which  the  highest 
is  1300  feet.  In  this  portion  numerous  small  rivers  flow  through 
narrow  valleys  of  great  fertility,  with  hill  slopes  covered  with 
valuable  hard  woo^.  The  table  land  before  referred  to,  heavily 
wooded  in  some  places,  is  the  principal  farming  section  although 
the  native  ranches  are  scattered  throughout  the  island.  Most  of 
the  timber  lands  belong  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pinchot  was 
entirely  favorable  to  the  request,  made  during  my  time,  for  a 
deiidrological  survey.  An  attempt  was  also  inade  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  Geological  Survey,  traces  of  minerals  having  been 
fotmd  in  various  places. 

PEOPLE 

The  original  population  of  Malayo-Pol5rnesian  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  Caucasian  and  Filipino  blood  introduced  by  American 
and  English  whalers,  Spanish  and  American  sailors  and  soldiers, 
Filipino  convicts,  Mexican  cowboys,  and  waifs  of  other  nationali- 
ties. The  result  is  the  Chamorro  people  of  today,  a  sturdy,  well- 
developed,  prolific  and  fine  looking  race,  in  number  about  12,000 
with  a  birth-rate  which,  since  the  American  occupation,  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  They  live  in  nine  towns,  each  of  which, 
except  Agafia,  contains  about  500  people.  Agafia,  the  capital, 
contains  8 ,000 .    They  are  aU  farmers ,—  tiie  ofiidals,  the  traders,  the 
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mechanics,  all  of  whom  form  but  a  small  dass,  having  their  farms 
also.  Each  family  is  self-sustaining.  If  a  native  wishes  to  bxiild 
a  house  he  gradually  collects  the  materials  and  then  summons  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  assist.  Each  family  has  its  beast  of  burden^ 
carabao,  bullock  or  cow,  and  a  two-wheeled  cart,  for  the  means  of 
transport  between  town  and  ranch.  According  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  farm  they  fix  the  number  of  their  visits  to  town  during  the 
week.  Saturday  always  finds  them  there  for  the  Sunday  church 
services.  On  Mondays  the  whole  poptdation  is  up  for  early  Mass 
at  four  o'clock,  and  oflF  to  the  ranches  before  seven.  These  customs 
are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  the  school  regulations  and  families 
often  suffer,  willingly,  serious  inconvenience  on  this  account. 

A  more  universally  contented  and  independent  people  can 
scarcely  be  found.  The  conditions  of  their  lives  are  most  simple, 
there  is  no  real  poverty.  Differences  in  social  advantages  are 
insignificant.  Each  family  has  a  town  and  country  home,  exist- 
ence goes  on  with  little  friction.  They  are  devout  and  practical 
Roman  Catholics,  a  gentle,  subordinate,  cheerful  and  lovable  race. 
Hanging  over  them,  however  is  the  dreadful  menace  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  hurricane,  both  of  which  have  scotirged  them  often 
and  both  of  which  will  surely  come  again. 

LANGUAGE 

Their  language  is  usually  classed  as  Micronesian.  It  has  a 
large  infusion  of  Spanish  words  much  corrupted  in  pronunciation. 
The  well-to-do  class  speaks  Spanish  with  fluency  while  the  poorer 
class  understands  it  but  little.  Since  the  present  S3^tem  of  schools 
was  established  the  native  children  have  gained  a  very  considerable 
practical  knowledge  of  English  so  that  the  diffusion  of  that  lan- 
guage is  now  much  more  general  than  the  Spanish  ever  was. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  four 
counties,  each  represented  by  a  resident  native  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  His  powers  are  confined  to  police 
jurisdiction  with  authority  to  try,  as  Justice-of-the-Peace,  a 
certain  class  of  criminal  cases  of  minor  gravity.  The  more  impor- 
tant cases  are  tried  in  the  Island  Court,  also  presided  over  by  a 
native  Judge  who  sits  in  Agana.  Appeals  lie  to  this  Court  from 
the  Justices'  Courts  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  Island  Court  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  island.  The  Island  Court  is  the  same 
as  existed  under  Spanish  domination,  under  the  title  of  Court  of 
First  Instance,  and  is  similar  in  jurisdiction  to  the  present  courts 
of  that  name  in  the  Philippines.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  a  creation  of  my  own.  Under  the  Spanish, 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  Guam  lay  to  the 
Audiencia  in  Manila, — Guam  then  belonging  to  the  political 
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division  of  the  Pilipinas.  With  the  entire  independence  of  Guam, 
tinder  the  United  States,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  regulation  by 
law  of  Congress,  the  earlier  American  Governors  constituted  a 
Supreme  Court  to  consist  of  the  Governor  himself.  The  time  had 
come  and  the  material  was  available  to  form  a  Court  of  natives, 
five  in  all,  with  an  Americanized  Spaniard  (living  permanently  in 
the  island  and  married  to  a  native) ,  as  Chief  Justice.  This  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  about  six  years.  The  people  of 
Guam  are  not  litigiously  inclined  and  there  are  few  cases  which  fall 
outside  the  Justices'  Courts.  Crimes  of  violence  are  rare.  There 
have  been  two,  possibly  three,  trials  for  murder  in  the  last  seven 
years.  The  ill-defined  boundaries  of  property  are  the  cause  of 
occasional  differences  which  are  usually  adjusted  without  difficulty 
by  the  Governor.  The  Spanish  law  prevails,  modified  by  the 
decrees,  not  numerous,  of  the  several  Governors.  Congress  has 
never  legislated  for  Guam  except  to  include  in  the  appropriation 
bills  certain  items  for  the  Naval  Station.  The  President,  in  1899, 
issued  a  short  Executive  Order  covering  the  Customs  Tariff  for  the 
Island  and,  in  1901  another  defining  the  accountability  for  insular 
funds.  The  last  law  regulating  the  tariff  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the.United  States  included  Guam.  These  are  the  only 
legal  restraints  emanating  from  the  Government  on  the  action  of  the 
Island  administrator.  Neither  has  the  Navy  Department  issued 
special  regulations  to  limit  or  control  or  advise  his  course.  He  is 
bound  to  observe  the  Naval  Regulations  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  the  most  independent  official  I  know  of  and  possesses,  practical- 
ly, the  power  of  a  benevolent  despot  over  an  absolutely  helpless 
people.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  choice  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  Governors  has  usually  fallen  upon  men  of  elevated 
purposes  and  intelligence,  each  of  whom,  in  turn,  has  carried  along 
the  work  with  industry,  devotion  and  success. 

In  addition  to  the  Judges  the  other  native  officials  are  the 
Island  Attorney,  who  is  also  the  Prosecuting  Officer,  Registrar  of 
Lands,  Deeds  and  Titles,  and  the  Custodian  of  the  Commercial 
Register;  the  Island  Treasurer  and  assistants;  the  Clerk  of  the 
Courts;  the  Warden  of  the  jail,  who  is  also  the  Coimty  Com- 
missioner of  Agana  County.  The  Naval  Surgeons  are  the  San- 
itary Inspectors.  The  Commissioner  of  Schools  is  an  American, 
as  is  the  Collector  of  Customs.  The  school-teachers  are  both 
Americans  and  natives  of  both  sexes.  The  island  officials,  and 
all  public  improvements  not  made  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Station  as  such,  are  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

REVENUES 

These  revenues  come  from  Customs  duties,  licenses,  fines,  per- 
mits, a  poll  tax  and  a  land  tax.    For  the  purpose  all  lands  are 
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assessed  yearly  by  a  board  of  intelligent  natives  whose  assessments 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  tax-payers.  It  was  a  question 
whether  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  an  American  innovation,  was 
an  advisable  measure.  There  is  a  tendency  among  the  natives  to 
abandon  their  farms  and  congregate  in  the  towns,  depending  on 
Government  employment  for  support.  It  is  the  effort  of  each 
Governor  to  counteract  this  and  tbe  land  tax,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
is  often  remitted,  partly  on  this  account. 

PSODUCnONS 

The  principal  item  of  export  is  copra,  the  dried  pulp  of  the 
cocoanut.  Iliis  is  bought  up  by  the  Japanese  traders  who,  until 
recently,  have  enjoyed  the  entire  transportation  business  of  the 
Island  and,  consequently,  have  fixed  the  price,  in  merchandise,  at 
the  lowest  figure  which  would  keep  the  industry  alive.  Within  two 
years  the  Government  transports,  touching  at  the  Island  monthly 
on  the  outward  trip,  have  been  carrying  freight  for  private  individ- 
uals, at  reasonable  rates.  This  has  r^uced  the  prices  of  neces- 
saries and  affected  the  price,  to  the  natives,  of  copra.  Some  tim- 
ber, in  trimmed  logs,  is  exported  to  Japan  whither  all  the  copra 
goes,  but  the  amount  of  the  former  is  insignificant.  The  natives 
raise  about  ever3rthing  they  eat, — com,  rice,  beans,  sugar  cane, 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  all  the  tropiod  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  alligator  pear.  This  exception,  also  true  at  that  time 
of  the  Philippines  as  far  as  my  inquiries  went,  seemed  so  extra- 
ordinary that  I  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  discover  the  reason. 
Seeds  were  early  secured  from  Honolulu  and  the  resulting  trees 
are  now  bearing.  To  the  frequenter  of  the  tropics  the  absence  of 
the  avocado  (alligator)  pear  is  a  serious  deprivation. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  should  have 
been,  large  areas  suitable  for  it  having  been  gradually  abandoned, 
necessitating  an  increase  in  the  quantity  imported.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  rebuilding  of  bridges  long  since  destroyed,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  good  roads  into  localities  favorable  to  rice  cultivation 
would  stimulate  its  production  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  small  herd  of  cattle  in  the  island  which  provides 
a  limited  supply  of  meat,  sold  twice  a  week  at  Agafia  at  a  market 
belonging  to  the  Island.  The  regulations  imposed  to  restrict  the 
depletion  of  the  herd  of  beef  cattle  are  carefully  observed,  also 
the  sanitary  conditions  connected  with  the  slaughter.  In  addition 
to  the  beef  cattle  there  is  a  large  number  of  carabao,  or  water 
buffalo.  These  are  the  real  working  animals.  They  are  occa- 
sionally slaughtered  for  meat,  which  is  very  tough.  Hogs,  goats 
and  chickens  abound,  bjit  no  sheep.  There  are  a  few  scrub 
ponies.    Bees  have  been  successfully  introduced  quite  recently. 

Strangely  enough  no  natives  follow  the  pursuit  of  deep-water 
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fishing  and  yet  they  are  very  fond  of  sea-food.  At  low  tide  a  few 
men  and  women  wade  about  the  reefs  catching  shell-fish  and  small 
fry  in  the  pools  and  crevices,  for  their  own  use.  As  an  industry, 
however,  fishing  does  not  exist.  To  supply  the  market  and  to  teach 
the  natives,  eight  or  ten  Japanese  fishermen  were  introduced  with 
their  boats  and  tackle,  and  certain  inducements  offered  the  natives 
to  engage  in  the  business.  Contrary  to  my  hope,  however,  the 
Japanese  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  catching  turtles  which, 
indeed,  found  ready  sale  and  added  a  valuable  food-product. 
The  coast  of  the  Island  does  not  offer  convenient  places  for  the 
harboring  and  launching  of  boats  although  there  are  a  few  such. 
This  does  not  account,  however,  for  the  scarcity  of  native  boats. 
The  devotion  of  the  entire  population,  practically,  to  bucolic 
pursuits  is  one  reason,  but  hardly  suflBdent  to  explain  why  these 
Pacific  Islanders  are  so  Uttle  given  to  aquatic  adventure. 

The  preceding  refers  entirely  to  the  food  products  enjoyed 
by  the  natives.  Some  milk  is  peddled  about  Agana  and,  of  course, 
the  usual  tropical  wild  food  products, — ^bread-fruit,  banana, 
guava,  mango,  etc.,  are  plentiful.  In  addition  to  Island  contribu- 
tions the  American  colony  has  the  advantage  of  supplies  brought 
in  the  refrigerators  of  the  transports.  These  are  placed  at  once 
in  the  large  cold^torage  rooms  of  the  Naval  Station  ice  plant,  at 
the  cost  of  the  owner,  and  distributed  during  the  month  intervening 
before  the  arrival  of  the  following  transport.  All  the  delicacies  of 
the  San  Prandsco  market  are  available  at  prices  not  unduly  raised 
by  high  rates  for  carriage. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONY 

This  consists  of  the  Governor, — a  Naval  Officer  of  rank  who  is 
also  Commandant  of  the  Naval  Station, — ^his  Aide,  and  several  offi- 
cers who  represent  the  various  btueaus  of  the  Navy  Department. 
There  are  four  or  five  Medical  Officers,  several  clerks,  hospital 
attendants,  a  printer,  a  plumber,  machinists,  carpenters,  foremen 
of  public  works.  Officers  of  Marines  and  their  detachment  of  one 
hundred  men,  the  Naval  Station  Band,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Station  Ship,  and  the  cable  station  staff  of  eight  or  ten  employees. 
All  these,  with  the  families  of  many,  form  a  usually  harmonious 
sodety  in  which  sodal  distinctions  are  not  too  carefully  drawn  and 
which  is  sure  to  contain  a  diversity  of  talent  suffident  to  afford  a 
pretty  constant  entertainment. 

The  fordgn  colony,  for  intimate  social  purposes,  numbers 
about  thirty  people.  On  general  occasions  the  superior  native 
families  partidpate  and  the  younger  women  especially  ,with  their 
gentle  manners  and  attractive  appearance,  add  a  very  diarming 
feature  for,  be  it  known,  "Butterick'3  Fashions,"  the  English 
publication  "The  Queen,"  and  others  sinrilar  are  common  in  Guam, 
and  every  family  possesses  a  sewing  machine. 
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THE  CUMIENCY 

We  had  our  troubles  with  the  currency.  The  first  difficulties 
incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Island  Government,  then  Hie 
destruction  wrought  by  an  unusually  violent  hurricane,  followed,  a 
year  or  two  after,  by  a  record  earthquake,  occupied  fully  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  American  Governors  in  instituting  order  and 
in  starting  the  usual  activities  of  life.  When  I  came  along  the 
normal  course  of  affairs  had  been  fully  reestablished.  It  was  a 
'  favorable  moment  to  turn  attention  to  matters  of  general  progress. 
There  were  at  this  time  three  kinds  of  currency  in  use — ^the 
United  States  currency  paid  out  to  the  officers  and  enlisted  force, 
and  put  in  circulation  by  them;  the  Mexican  dollar  in  general  use, 
paid  out  for  labor  in  connection  with  the  Naval  Station;  and  the 
old  Spanish-Philippine  currency,  also  in  general  use,  and  paid  out, 
with  the  Mexicans,  by  the  Island  Government  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies. The  two  last  named  had  been  demonetized  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  Spanish-Philippine  coin  possessed,  in  the  outside  world, 
only  its  bullion  value:  We  foimd  that  the  Japanese  traders  were 
buying  it  up  somewhere,  presumably  in  the  Philippines,  and  ship- 
ping it  to  Guam,  via  Japan,  and  using  it  to  pay  their  customs  dues. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  exporting  American  silver  and  Mexi- 
cans as  rapidly  as  they  could  accumtdate  them.  The  bad  money 
in  the  Island  Treasury  was  rapidly  increasing  and  the  good  dis- 
appearing. 

It  required  a  radical  and  arbitrary  measure  to  stop  that,  and 
a  moment  was  carefully  chosen  (when,  to  the  best  of  our  informa- 
tion, the  least  damage  would  be  inflicted,)  to  interdict  the  use 
of  the  Philippine  cup-ency  in  any  transaction  in  which  the  Island 
government  was  interested, — such  as  receipts  for  customs,  pay- 
ments for  salaries,  labor,  and  supplies.  This  was  effective  without 
serious  harm  to  any.  There  were  some  cases  of  loss  where  there 
had  been  hoarding,  but  as  the  Spanish-Philippine  currency  con- 
tinued in  circulation  among  the  traders  for  some  time  without  a 
very  rapid  depreciation,  no  distress  occurred.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  done  the  same  with  the  Mexican  currency.  This  has  been 
done  since,  but  it  was  then  in  gener^  circulation  throughout  the 
East.  The  "Mexican,"  while  about  the  size  of  the  American 
dollar,  had  only  half  its  value.  The  natives  would  not  willingly 
accept  as  an  equivalent  for  his  labor  a  piece  of  money  half  the  size 
of  his  customary  coin,  or  one  of  similar  size  in  place  of  the  two  he 
had  been  used  to  receiving,-  The  moment  to  continue  the  process 
of  simplification  was  not  propitious. 

In  this  connection  we  were  watching  with  much  interest  the 
movement  in  the  Philippines  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
banks  following  the  plan  of  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt.  With  a 
longer  tenure  of  office  a  bank  would  have  been  attempted,  but 
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there  were  so  many  things  requiring  immediate  attention,  with  the 
limited  staff  of  competent  assistants  at  our  disposal,  it  was  not 
possible.  It  should  be  done.  The  exactions  of  the  usurers  are 
great,  and  the  native  fiumer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  rise  above 
She  level  which  this  disability,  with  others,  imposes.  A  postal 
savings  department  in  the  Federal  post-office  in  Guam  will  be  of 
benefit. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  very  good  road  from  the  harbor 
six  miles  to  Agana,  the  capital.  This  the  Americans  have  vastly 
improved,  making  necessary  fills,  deeper  cuts,  strong  cemented 
stone  retaining  walls,  and  better  bridges.  The  road,  nearly  level 
throughout,  nms  along  the  coast  very  dose  to  the  shore,  skirting 
promontories  where  feasible,  or  cutt&ig  through  them.  .  Deposits 
of  clay  mixed  with  lime,  called  "cascajo,"  exist  everywhere,  and 
this,  laid  on  a  proper  foundation,  affords  a  very  excellent  road 
material.  As  a  consequence  the  highways,  which  are  sixteen  feet 
wide,  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  roads  anywhere.  Their  extension 
has  been  going  on  steadily  since  the  American  occupation,  and  they 
now  reach  to  remote  parts  of  the  island.  This  has  required  the 
construction  of  numerous  bridges  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  rather  formidable  fills.  The  road  mender  S3rstem  preva- 
lent in  Europe  was  inaugurated,  a  man  to  a  section  permanentiy 
at  work.  The  anchorage  in  the  harbor  is  very  deep  and  ships  are 
forced  to  lie  at  a  long  distance  from  the  landing  by  reason  of  a 
shelf  of  coral  sand  and  rock  which  forms  a  sort  of  rim  about  the 
harbor,  varying  in  width,  covered  to  a  depth  of  atx)ut  three  feet  at 
high  water.  Tliis  shelf  has  pockets  or  wells  in  it  here  and  there, 
between  which  a  rough  sort  of  channel  had  been  cleared  to  allow 
boats  of  light  draught  to  pass  across  at  half  tide.  It  was  very 
evident  that  a  channel  available  for  lighters  at  all  stages  of  the  tide 
was  a  necessity.  Tliis  was  undertaken  immediately.  We  had  a 
very  rough  equipment  to  start  with, — a  scoop  road-scraper  attach- 
ed to  a  hemp  rope  hauled  towards  an  anchored  scow  by  a  hand 
winch  fixed  upon  it,  and  later  a  power  windi  and  wire  rope.  With 
the  occasion^  use  of  dynamite  a*  force  of  twenty  natives,  under 
Chief  Carpenter  Johnson  of  the  Navy — ^who  worked  in  the  water 
with  them, — ^keeping  them  steadily  at  it,  part  of  the  time  at  night, 
in  just  one  year  made  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide,  about  one  mile  long, 
and  four  feet  deep  at  low  water.  We  were  then  certain  of  our 
frozen  supplies,  particularly  the  meat  which,  in  pre-chaimel  days,^ 
under  the  tropical  stm,  had  been  several  times  detained  in  shallow 
places  on  the  way  from  the  transports  to  the  shore,  imtil  rendcared 
unfit  for  consumption.  This  ch^mnel  has  since  been  made  deeper 
and  kept  clear  by  a  regular  modem  suction  dredge  sent  out  at  my 
earnest  solicitation,  followed  up  by  that  of  my  successors. 
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Another  improvement  of  great  value  was  the  placing  of  buoys 
to  mark  the  entrance  to,  and  the  submerged  dangers  in,  tiie  harbor, 
and  particularly  the  mooring  buoys  each  fastened  to  a  bridle  of 
very  heavy  chain  attached  to  three  enormous  anchors  spread  out 
triangularly.  The  transports  were  safer  during  their  short  stay 
in  the  harbor,  after  these  buoys  were  placed,  as  it  has  an  unfor- 
tunate reputation,  during  the  hurricane  season,  among  seafaring 
men.  For  lack  of  mooring  buoys  one  United  States  ship,  the 
Yosemite,  had  been  lost  there  and  the  cable  ship  Scotia  totally 
wrecked,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  for  want  of  proper  entrance 
buoys, — ^both  since  the  American  occupation. 

•Many  other  improvements  of  less  importance  were  commenced 
and  have  since  been  completed  but  the  greater  of  all  measures  were 
those  for  the  amelioration  and  conservation  of  the  public  health 
and  the  establishment,  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  the  public  schools. 

SANITATION 

Most  of  the  people  live  in  Agafia,  where  about  8,000  are  con- 
gregated. This  is  located  on  a  nearly  flat  shelf  near  the  ocean, 
having  a  height  of  about  seven  feet  above  high  water  level.  The 
Agafia  River,  a  small  stream,  flows  through  the  town  with  suffi- 
cient current  to  be  saved  from  pollution,  and  this  is  used  by  the 
natives  indiscriminately  for  every  conceivable  purpose  except 
drinking.  Its  ultimate  effect  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  for  all  the 
town  washing  is  done  there  and  it  affords  a  public  bath  much  fre- 
quented. The  drinking  water  is  drawn  from  surface  wells,  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep  at  most,  which  are  ntimerous  all  over  the  town 
site,  and  which  have  been  infested  for  generations  with  the  germs 
of  the  lumbricoid  worm .  It  is  surprising  that  the  Chamonos  have 
survived  this  pest  for  it  is  present  in  their  bodies  all  thxx>ugh  their 
lives  probably  without  exception,  in  such  quantities  as  to  stagger 
belief.  The  Americans  do  not  escape  it  entirely.  By  using  the 
distilled  water  at  their  service  and  keeping  careful  watch  on  the  prep- 
aration of  their  food,  they  are  usually  immune.  This  has  been 
both  an  indirect  and  a  direct  menace  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Naval 
Station.  The  attention  of  the  American  Governors,  therefore, 
was  early  devoted  to  the  introduction  of  pure  water.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  sources  available  was  made  by  an  expert,  who 
selected  a  hill  stream  near  the  town  of  Agafia  and,  after  an  instru- 
mental survey,  made  an  estimate  in  detail  for  an  impounding  d^m 
reservoir,  distributing  pipes  and  hydrants  for  an  efficient  service, 
costing  $50,000.  After  several  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  successive  Governors  the  appropriation  was  finally  secured 
from  Congress,  and  the  present  Governor,  Captain  E.  J.  Dom,  U.  S. 
N.,  wrote  me,  by  the  last  mail,  that  he  had  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  turning  on  the  water  from  the  coms^leted  system, 
thus  inaugurating  the  ph3rsical  regeneration  of  a  small  nation. 
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With  the  disappearance  of  the  lumbriooid  worm,  and  the  con^ 
struction  of  an  ahready  planned  tuberculosis  camp  in  the  hills, 
other  diseases  from  whidi  the  natives  suffer  will  either  disappear 
or  be  sensibly  modified. 

The  lepers  were  early  segregated  and  have  been  carefully 
watched  and  studied,  everything  being  done  to  ameliorate  their 
pitiful  lot.  And,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  same  course  has 
been  pursued  with  the  victims  of  gangosa,  a  terrible  disease  whidi 
seems  peculiar  to  Guam.  In  th^  tibe  upper  part  of  the  face  is 
destroyed  by  slow  ulceration.  The  Naval  Medical  Officers  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  successful  treatment  of  this.  They 
have  demonstrated  practically,  that  it  is  a  condition  resulting 
from  inherited  disease  introduced  originally  by  the  western  for- 
eigner. Recent  advices  from  the  island  are  that  segregation  for 
gangosa  has  been  discontinued.  And  here  I  would  like  to  say 
that  to  the  imtiring  efforts  of  the  Naval  Surgeons,  their  unselfish 
devotion  and  their  high  professional  skill,  both  natives  and  Gover- 
nors owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  indeed. 

The  lack  of  pure  water,  the  principal  factor  in  a  campaign  for 
sanitation,  did  not  deter  us  from  making  efforts  in  other  Sections 
possible  of  attainment.  .  The  entire  population  was  vaccinated  and 
measures  taken  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  virus  and  an 
effective  rounding  up  and  treatment  of  non-vacdnated  individuals. 
Tins  had  never  been  done.  The  hospital  for  enlisted  men  which 
included  a  ward  for  native  men,  inaugurated  by  aformer  Governor, 
was  enlarged,  put  in  thorough  repair  and  a  well  equipped  operating 
room  added.  Through  the  efforts  of  my  wife  a  hospital  was 
established  for  women  and  children.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Island,  after  about  three  hundred  years  of  Christian 
occupation,  there  was  provided  a  suitable  place  for  their  medical 
treatment  outside  of  their  crowded  and  unsanitary  homes.  This 
was  urgentiy  needed.  At  the  luiiversal  request  of  the  natives  it 
was  called  The  Susana  Hospital, — Susana  being  the  Spanish 
equivalent  for  Mrs.  Dyer's  Christian  name. 

The  women  are  shy  and  reserved.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to 
speak  of  their  ailments,  and  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
follow  medical  advice.  It  was  o'bvious  that  in  any  far-reaching 
scheme  for  hcjalth  improvement  their  interest  and  co-operation 
must  be  secured.  The  only  way  to  do  this  was.to  establish  a  hospi- 
tal for  their  sole  use  where  they  could  be  sent,  forcibly  if  necessary, 
and  where  a  class  of  native  nurses  could  be  trained.  These  could 
go  among  their  sisters,  secure  their  confidence,  teach  them  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  as  it  affected  their  health  and  that  of 
their  families,  and  finally  work  a  change  in  their  attitude  toward 
medical  attention.  This  would  have  been  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment but  for  Mrs.  Norman  McLean,  wife  of  Surgeon  McLean 
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of  the  Navy,  herself  a  trained  nurse,  who  tmdertook  the  task  of 
instructing  a  class  of  native  girls.  A  Women's  Hospital  Aid 
Association  was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  native  women  whose 
duty  it  was  to  seek  out  subjects  for  mediod  aid,  to  induce Jbhem  to 
apply  voluntarily  at  the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  to  see  that 
their  children  and  homes  were  cared  for  during  their  absence;  also 
to  report  cases  tirgently  requiring  attention  when  they  refused  to 
present  themselves  or  to  notify  tibe  proper  authority  of  their  con- 
dition. The  hospital  fees  were  fixed  at  a  low  figure  and  an  attempt 
made  to  graduate  them  according  to  the  means  of  the  patient, — 
which  it  was  the  ofiioe  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Association  to  deter- 
mine.   There  are  but  few  people  in  the  island  abjectly  poor. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  hospital  a  dispensary  and  phairoacy  has 
since  been  equipped  where  wounds  and  sores  are  dr^sed  and  med- 
icines sold.  This  was  well  attended  from  the  outset  and  has  been 
a  useful  factor  in  overcoming  the  native  woman's  prejudices,  as  up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  only  men  attendants  available.  The 
pharmacy  has  also  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  establishing  a  woman's  hospital  has 
entirely  justified  the  hopes  of  its  founder.  It  has  accomplished 
more  than  was  anticipated.  Since  her  return  to  the  United 
States  Mrs.  Dyer  has  succeeded  in  inducing  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to 
endow  this  hospital  with  a  handsome  sum  which,  with  other  funds 
collected  by  Mrs.  Dyer,  is  administered  by  the  Sage  Foundation. 

THE  SCHOOLS 

Previous  to  1904  it  had  not  been  feasible  to  inaugurate  any 
system  of  sdiools.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  continue  in  that 
course  and  an  effort  was  begun  at  once  to  get  them  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

To  supply  a  corps  of  teachers  every  woman  in  the  American 
colony,  not  having  absorbing  duties  at  home,  was  drafted  into 
service,  including  my  two  daughters  and  a  young  lady  guest. 
With  alacrity  and  admirable  devotion  they  responded,  and  helped 
largely  to  nmke  the  effort  successful.  Several  soldiers  from  the 
Marine  detachment,  and  a  number  of  native  men  and  women  who 
had  already  acquired  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  English  made  up 
the  necessary  complement.  From  a  pedagogical  standpoint  but 
few  of  the  teachers  were  well  equipped.  The  double  negative  was 
very  prominent  in  their  instruction,  but  they  made  up  in  intelli- 
gence, earnestness  and  industry  for  lapses  of  grammar  which  were, 
after  aU,  immaterial.  What  was  needed  by  the  natives  was  the 
power  to  express  themselves  in,  and  to  imderstand,  English, — 
enabling  them  to  form  a  bond  of  comprehension  between  themselves 
and  the  Americans.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the 
trouble  in  the  world  began  with  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
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The  Governor  tihen  issued  a  decree  making  attendance  at  school 
compulsory  for  all  bo}^  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen, 
and  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve.  A  small  fine 
was  imposed  on  parents  or  guardians  for  the  absence  of  pupils 
without  reasonable  excuse.  The  use  of  the  cable  brought  us  quiddy 
a  supply  of  necessary  text-books.  The  active  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  relatives,  with  that  of  the  teachers,  helped  in  the 
starting  of  what  seemedat  first  a  rather  impracticable  undertaking. 

My  Naval  associates  have  often  smiled  at  my  selection  of  a 
Navy  Boatswain  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
for  tiiat  place  there  could  have  been  no  better,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful  that  the  services  of  Chief  Boatswain  Brooks 
happened  to  be  available  at  that  particular  juncture.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  schools  were  running  efficiently  in  all  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  the  2,000  children  of  school  age  were  attending  with  a 
r^ularity  that  could  scarcely  be  secured  elsewhere.  Personal 
cleanliness  and  order  were  insisted  on  from  the  beginning,  lava- 
tories for  each  sex  were  built  near  each  schoolhouse,  in  which, 
during  school  hours,  were  stationed  a  man  and  a  woman.  Every 
child  on  entering  the  schoolhouse  was  inspected  by  a  teacher  and, 
if  not  dean  in  person,  was  sent  to  the  lavatory  and  thoroughly 
scrubbed.  If  the  clothes  were  soiled  or  rent  the  children  were  sent 
home  for  attention.  Immediately  after  roll-call  and  inspection 
each  day  the  children  needing  medical  advice  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  the  truant  officer  started  after  the  absentees.  Within 
a  short  time  those  xesponsible  for  the  delinquents  were  before  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  subjected  to  a  fine  if  their  excuses  were 
insufficient.  This  was  most  efifective.  Few  absences  occurred 
after  the  people  learned  what  to  expect,  and  the  scholars  came  to 
school  scrupulously  neat.  Best  of  all  the  native  community 
appreciated  and  supported  the  measures  taken  for  the  children's 
welfare. 

Prom  this  b^puining  developed  the  Normal  School,  to  which 
were  sent  the  advanced  and  intelligent  compulsory  scholars  and  the 
volunteers  beyond  the  school  age.  This  school  has  since  fulfilled 
to  some  extent  its  purpose  of  supplying  native  English-speaking 
teachers. 

An  agricultural  class  of  twenty-nine  boys  was  started  tmder 
an  experienced  instructor, — a  very  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
German  who  drifted  into  Guam  most  opportunely,  and  who  has 
since  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  the  Island.  In 
the  absence  of  a  regularly  equipped  manual-training  school,  which 
we  had  no  money  to  establish,  lads  were  placed  as  apprentices  in 
the  hospital,  the  printing  office^  the  blacksmith's,  the  pltmiber's 
and  tiie  carpenter's  shops,  the  machine  shop  and  the  ice  plant. 
Night  schools  for  the  older  people  were  well  attended. 
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Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  progress  of  all  was  in  the  branch 
of  music.  Singing  was  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  a  party 
of  boys,  numbmng  twenty-eight  at  first  and  afterwards  incr^sed, 
was  selected  as  a  dass  in  instrumental  music,  one  of  the  most 
competent  musicians  in  the  Naval  Station  Band  bdng  detailed  as 
instructor.  The  formation  of  this  band  constituted  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Guam.  The  religious  ceremonies  which  are  the 
principal  factors  for  happiness  as  well  as  excitement  in  tiie  lives 
of  this  isolated  folk  are  now  completed  by  music  furnished  by  their 
own  people.  Previously  they  had  none  for  these  occasions.  Those 
of  them  who  had  visited  the  Philippine  Islands  and  noted  the 
prominence  of  bands  during  the  religious  fiesUis  lamented  Uie 
absence,  in  Guam,  of  this  significant  feature.  It  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Chamono 
Band  has  b^i  to  the  natives  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results 
of  the  American  occupation.  The  conception  of  this  band  had  a 
greater  significance  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Hie  natives 
have  astonishingly  few  amusements.  General  instruction  of  the 
population  in  instrumental  music  will  add  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
found pleasure  to  their  lives.  The  apprentice  bandsmen  were 
destined  to  go  among  their  fellows  in  the  outlying  towns  all 
all  through  the  island  and  promote  the  cause  oi  instrumental 
music. 

AGRICULTXT&AL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

With  limited  resources  and  a  keen  sense  of  its  importance  we 
started  an  experimental  farm  to  give  the  natives  a  practical 
example  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  tools  and  modem  methods  of 
cultivation  and  to  stimulate  them  to  increase  the  variety  of  their 
food  products.  Satisfactory  and  profitable  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
Idands,  and  with  the  various  agencies,  public  and  private,devoted 
to  this  purpose  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The. influence  of  this 
station  began  to  be  felt  at  once.  It  was  an  attractive  growth  to 
foster.  Feeling  however  that,  as  the  great  resources  of  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  had  been  freely  extended 
to  other  dependent  peoples  in  the  establishment  of  experimental 
stations,  we  could  hope  for  a  similar  attention  to  Guam,  steps 
were  taken  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  that  great  Depai:tment  to 
indude  Guam  Station  in  his  estimates.  After  many  vicissitudes 
this  was  done  in  1908,  and  finally  the  Island  station  was  amalga- 
mated with  a  well  equipped  and  efficient  Federal  station.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Guam  News  Letter ^  published  monthly,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  the  advertisement  for  sale,  by  a  local 
trader,  of  fresh  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

I  believe  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Guam 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States  have  alwa3rs  been  weU  served 
by  the  American  Governors  and  that  the  march  of  improvement 
has  been  uninterrupted.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done, 
and  an  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  home  will  aid 
materially  the  efforts  of  the  men  on  the  spot,  who  suffer  under  the 
handicap  of  distance  and  indifference  to  their  needs.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  William  Alanson  Bryan,  President  of 
the  Pacific  Scientific  Institution,  Honolulu,  will  spe^  on  "Hawaii's 
International  Mission." 

HAWAII'S  INTERNATIONAL  MISSION 

ADDRESS  07  WILLIAM  ALANSON  BRYAN 

At  last  the'  Hawaiian  Islands  are  being  fortified.  Oahu's 
ancient  volcanoes  are  being  honeycombed  with  secret  passages. 
Undeiground  chambers  are  being  crammed  with  the  mysterious 
munitions  of  war.  Her  cliffs  and  shores  are  already  studded  with 
powerful  cannon.  Her  harbors  have  been  straightened  and  deep- 
ened and  her  sea  approaches  are  to  be  mined.  Impregnable  forts 
are  being  equipped  on  every  point  of  vantage  and  great  army  posts 
are  being  established.  Every  day  the  streets  of  the  one  time 
peaceful  old  dty  of  Honolulu  resound  to  the  martial  tread.  The 
dream  of  three  generations  of  men  is  at  last  the  reality  of  today. 
Hawaii  is  a  part  of  the  American  Union  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Pacific  is  an  undoubted  reality. 

As  patriotic  Americans  we  do  well  to  realize  that  our  flag, 
with  all  it  represents,  floats  over  a  grim  fortified  port  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific  that  is  the  pride  of  our  nation  and  the 
envy  of  the  civilized  world.  But  as  citizens  of  the  world  andstu- 
dents  of  the  history  of  human  progress,  we  must  not  in  our  com- 
placency lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  becoming  annexed  and 
fortified,  this  little  duster  of  sun-kissed  islands,  that  since  the 
dawn  of  huxnan  history  have  been  guarded  solely  by  the  palm  and 
reef,  no  longer  voice  their  matdiless  aloha  of  open-hearted  wdcome 
to  all  who  come  to  their  shores.  In  exchange  for  the  open  brown 
hand  that  for  more  than  a  century  Hawaii  has  extended  to  all  races 
of  men,  she  now  presents  the  maaied  fist.  She  is  ready  for  armed 
resistance  and,  if  occasion  should  demand,  she  must  play  the  part 
she  has  chosen,  and  become  our  first  bulwark  of  defense  in  this 
great  Western  ocean.  There  is  something  for  the  first  time  in  the 
perfume  laden  air  of  Hawaii  that  whispers  the  old-time  taunt  of 
the  braggart  nation — "that  we  don't  want  to  fight  but,  by  jingo! 
if  we  do,  we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  tiie 
money  too." 

The  fortification  of  these  one-time  inconspicuous  islands  has 
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brought  them  into  a  position  of  singular  national  importance  and 
great  international  concern.  The  present  day  affairs  and  the 
futtu^  development  of  no  similarly  limited  area  of  the  mainland 
can  daim  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the  whole  American 
people,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that  no  region  on  the  globe  is  so 
Uable  to  figure  in  the  next  gr^t  world  movement,  nor  is  the  future 
of  any  place  so  fraught  with  virile  possibilities  for  good  or  evil. 

In  the  complex  position  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation,  administering  her  own  private  affairs  to  advantage 
and  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
no  ordmary  diplomatic  mission  to  perform.  I  therefore  tdce  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal  to  suggest  a  policy  for  the  future 
development  of  the  Territory  which  I  hope  those  of  you  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  great  movement  for  international  peace,  as  wdl 
as  the  individual  well  being  of  every  people,  whether  they  be 
dependent  races  or  not,  will  find  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  general  approval. 

I  need  only  allude  in  passing  to  the  chain  of  political  events  in 
Hawaii  that  extend  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Island  jnonarchy, 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government,  to  be  followed  in 
turn  by  the  Republic  which  accomplished  its  mission  in  bringing 
about  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  American  nation  as  a 
Territory.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fortification  of  the  Islands 
as  the  highest  ideal  of  those  worthy  citizens  who  labored  long  to 
bring  about  this  much  desired  end.  They  knew  that  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  military  and  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor 
would  forever  fix  the  seal  of  permanency  upon  their  labors,  for 
they  believed  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag,  and  that,  if  the 
flag  of  our  Union  was  once  hoisted  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it 
would  continue  to  wave  and  the  welfare  of  the  Islands  would  ever 
after  be  the  zealous  care  of  America,  since  they  knew  Hawaii  to  be 
a  possession  the  value  of  which  to  this  or  any  other  nation  it  was 
impossible  to  state,  either  from  a  military  or  a  commerdal  point 
of  view. 

We  may  then  regard  the  fortification  of  the  Islands  as  forming 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  an  xmcertain  chapter  in  Hawaii's  develop- 
ment, and  using  that  fact  as  a  foundation,  direct  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  the  next  step  in  advance  should  be. 

The  development  of  all  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Islands, 
but  more  especially  the  sugar  industry,  resulted  in  bringing  labor- 
ers of  every  class  from  every  quarter  to  Hawaii,  imtil  today,  for 
any  practical  purpose,  the  group  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
international  laboratory  fitted  for  the  study  of  htunan  evolution 
in  all  of  its  phases.  All  of  the  known  reagents  of  dviUzation 
have  been  poured  together  there  and  have  begun  to  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.    The  mixture  has  already  begun  to  boil,  to  emit 
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troublesome  fumes  and  throw  down  dark  insoluble  precipitates. 
Thoughtful  pec^Jle  wonder  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  wonderful 
experiment.  Some  predict  dire  things;  others  take  a  more  hopeful 
view.  However,  all  are  agreed  that  although  Hawaii  is  annex^ 
and  fortified,  the  mixture  of  population  among  other  thin^that 
preceded  those  events  gave  more  unsolved  economic,  raaal,  so- 
ciological, commercial,  industrial  and  governmental  problems  to 
tUis  Pacific  paradise  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  community 
on  the  globe.  Moreover,  many  of  them,  both  large  and  small,  are 
insistently  pressing  their  claims  for  early  solution. 

Most  of  the  problems,  fortunately,  are  minor  ones — ^purely 
local  affairs.  They  are  being  worked  out  at  home.  Others  are 
larger.  Some  are  national  in  character  and  involve  in  their  solu- 
tion the  application  of  some  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  our 
national  government  and  Ufe.  For  example,  our  Hawaiian-bom 
Chinese  citizens,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  now  come  with  the 
right  of  franchise  in  their  hands  and  visions  of  the  effect  of  China's 
awakening  in  their  minds,  to  inquire  if  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  as  they  once  were,  and  if  so,  they  want  to  know  why 
Russian  peasants  of  the  most  disreputable  class  are  encouraged 
to  come  to  Hawaii,  assisted  by  Territorial  aid,  while  their  own 
brothers  are  ^ut  out  from  coming  to  them  by  a  drastic  exclusion 
law  directed  against  all  the  rice-eating  nations,  while  America  is 
deman<Ung  that  the  door  be  wide  open  to  China. 
*  Other  questions  have  to  do  with  the  inalienable  right,  being 
a  territory,  to  demand  that  in  time  the  Territory  be  made  a  State. 
Before  such  an  event  can  transpire  our  National  Congress  wiU  have 
to  decide  the  knotty  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  this 
nation  to  raise  up  sovereign  states  out  of  isolated  territories  not 
contiguous  to  nor  homogeneous  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
These  are  large  questions,  involving  deep  thought  and  much  diplo- 
macy in  their  wise  settlement;  but  there  are  still  larger  problems, 
since  they  involve  international  problems  of  commerce,  of  religion, 
of  human  liberty,  and  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  largest  sense,  the 
just  solution  of  which  will  without  doubt  have  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  nations 
and  the  spread  of  good  will  and  right  understanding  among  all  men. 
.  With  iJie  magnitude  and  vital  nature  of  our  problems  in  mind, 
I  wish,  without  ftirther  preamble,  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  desirability  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
feasibility  of  the  United  States  altering  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  territorial  form  of  government  as  it  is  now  appUed  to  little 
isolated  Hawaii,  and  by  so  doing  take  the  next  step  forrord  in 
promoting  and  guarantedng  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributing  immeasurably  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Islands. 
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As  a  panacea  for  most  of  Hawaii's  local  ills  and  as  a  solvent 
for  many  of  our  most  difficult  intemationa]  problems,  I  would  urge 
that  instead  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  seeking  to  be  admitted  to 
statehood — a  program  that  is  now  well  advanced  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  loc^y^— let  it  rather  strive  to  become  America's  great 
treaty  port  in  the  Pacific.  Let  the  Congress  of  America  enact  such 
laws  and  secure  such  treaties  guaranteeing  Hawaii  as  a  neutral 
port,  as  will  throw  the  great  fortified  harbors  of  Hawaii,  owned  and 
protected  by  America,  open  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  equal  terms  to  all  and  with  special  privily 
to  none.  In  short,  devote  our  energies  to  the  internationalization 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  rather  than  to  the  thankless  and  all  but 
impossible  task  of  Americanizing  them,  with  assisted  Russian, 
Spanish,  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  pauper,  emigrant  laborers. 

In  short,  is  it  not  possible  by  recognizing  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  have  served  in  the  developing  of  mainland  terri- 
tories into  states  are  not  practicable,  if  desirable,  in  Hawaii  to 
develop  at  the  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific  a  port  where  the 
men  and  the  goods  of  all  nations  may  meet  on  common  ground — 
the  great  commercial,  sociological,  religious  and  industrial  clearing- 
house for  the  whole  vast  Pacific  arena?  Let  it  be  determined  to 
refrain  henceforth  from  a  policy  intended  to  circumscribe  and  limit 
Hawaii  in  its  development,  and  in  its  stead  seek  to  develop  the 
group  in  every  way  along  the  largest  possible  lines  of  usefulness  to 
the  whole  world.  Insteieui  of  seddng  to  manage  Hawaii  from' 
Washington  by  the  same  laws  and  ideds  employed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  let  this  nation  recognize  once  for 
all  the  fundamental  differences  tiiat  we  know  exist,  and  treat  the 
mid-Pacific  territory  accordingly,  just  as  England  or  Germany  or 
Prance  might  treat  an  isolated  territory. 

Much  that  might  be  said  in  presenting  this  subject  that  would 
be  pertinent,  must  be  omitted.  I  wish,  however,  to  emphasuse 
certain  phases  of  this  proposed  policy  that  must  especially  appeal 
to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  the 
advancement  of  education,  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  spread 
of  the  best  religion  among  all  tribes  and  people.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  unique  position  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  occupy 
on  a  map  of  the  globe.  There  they  are  cradled  on  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  most  wonderful  ocean  of  all — more  than  two  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  port.  No  other  place  of  importance  is  so 
thoroughly  isolated,  so  sharply  defined,  or  so  defirutely  circum- 
scribed. Think  of  their  wond^ul  dimate,  the  most  inviting  and 
soothing  in  all  the  world.  Consider  their  varied  topography,  their 
lofty  mountains,  their  tropical  jungles,  their  volcanoes,  their 
fruitful  vales,  their  fertile  plain;^  Our  fisg  does  not  shelter  a 
territory  with  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  climates  and  conditions. 
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Consider  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  islands — ^that  is,  of  the 
native  people.  Think  of  them  as  a  highly  developed  tribe  of  an 
island  race  with  a  history  and  development  of  its  own  that  differs 
in  every  essential  characteristic  from  any  other  race.  Then  add  to 
the  foregoing  sources  of  individuality  possessed  by  Hawaii,  the 
manifcdd  and  complex  materials  that  come  to  her  through  the  long, 
varied  and  astonishing  political,  social  and  industrial  evolution  of 
the  group,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  Hawaii  has  very  little 
indeed  tihat  is  strictly  in  common  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
civilized  globe. 

Situated  half  way  between  two  hemispheres,  the  group  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  either.  By  reason  of  its  geograph- 
ical  position  and  its  history,  it  must  ever  remain  isolated  in  fact, 
cosmopolitan  in  character  and  peculiar  in  its  relation  and  oondi<* 
tions. 

What  Hawaii  is  today  in  this  regard,  she  was  a  dozen  years  &gQ, 
i.  e.,  before  annexation,  precipitated  by  so  remote  an  event  as  tiie 
blowing  up  of  a  battieship  in  Cuban  waters  by  accident  or  des^ 
brought  her  into  the  Federation  of  States  as  a  full  fledged  Tenritory, 
notwithstanding  a  dozen  years  of  energy  has  been  expended  in  an 
all  but  vain  attempt  to  Axnericanize  the  group* 

Annexation  to  America  was  without  doubt  a  great  step.  By  the 
single  move  Hawaii,  let  us  hope,  settied  once  for  all  the  question 
as  to  who  was  ever  afterward  to  be  her  protector,  guide  and  friend. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  people  might  not 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  a  dozen  warships  in  Honolulu 
harbor,  and  the  flag  of  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  equally  covetous 
nations  fldtting  over  what  was  once  the  palace  of  an  i^Umd  mon- 
ardi.  Lnportant  as  annexation  and  fortification  may  have  been, 
however,  their  accomplishment  has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 

In  exchange  for  Hawaii's  birth  right— whidi  in  its  case  was  the 
right  to  work  out  its  own  problems  in  its  own  way— it  secured 
ibe  guarantee  of  the  protection  of  the  military  and  naval  resources 
of  America.  In  exchange  for  its  custom  receipts  and  harb<»:s  and  a 
few  minor  considerations,  it  also  secured  settied  reciprocal  tmde 
conditions  with  the  mainland  and  such  assistance  to  its  chief  indus- 
try as  a  tariff,  be  it  high  or  law,  can  afford.  But  in  sectuing  these 
d^irable  things,  the  oniditions  which  were  the  unsettied  conditions 
of  a  decade  ago  have  become  the  unusual  and  peculiar  and  perplex- 
ing oonditioos  of  today. 

Let  us  briefly  review  some  of  the  peculiar  conditions  to  which 
frequent  allusion  must  be  made  in  every  discussion  of  Hawaii's 
problems. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  group  is  six  days' sail  from  the  nearest 
port  from  which  it  can  purchase  its  supplies  or  send  its  produce. 
Yet  Honolulu  is  held  to  be  a  coast  port  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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American  coastmg  and  shipping  laws  are  rigidly  enforoed.  As  a 
result  nearly  one  half  of  the  limited  number  of  trans-Padfic 
steamers  that  call  at  the  islands  are  so  penalized  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  to  or  from  the  mainland. 

(5>nsider  this  group — ^this  island  Territory— so  difiEerent  from 
all  other  lands  on  earth,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  this  great 
homogeneous  group  of  States.  Think  of  it  being  governed  in 
the  final  analysis,  in  even  matters  of  detail,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  whose  seat  of  deliberation  is  five  thousand  miles 
away  over  land  and  sea.  Think  of  the  Territory's  single  Federal 
representative  sitting  in  the  Congress,  deprived  of  a  vote  and 
dependii^  entirely  upon  his  persuasive  powers  in  his  endeavors  to 
present  the  islands'  peculiar  conditions  and  secure  fair  treatment 
where  questions  concerning  Hawaii  and  his  constituents  are  con- 
cerned. Consider  the  milUon  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  in  tariff 
duties  that  is  annually  collected,  largely  from  Hawaii's  alien  popu- 
lation, and  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  be  returned  to  the 
Islands  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  in  national  improvements  to  be  voted 
at  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  Congress.  Consider  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  the  l^islature  of  the  Territory  finding  it  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  they  represent,  willing  and  glad  to  defray 
from  the  Territcnial  treasury  the  travding  e3cpenses  of  a  large  party 
of  Congressmen,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  visit  the  Islands,  tiiat 
they  might  see  and  know  at  least  something  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  alone  can  deal.  Think  of  the  native  Hawaiian  popula- 
tion of  the  Islands,  intelligent  as  they  may  be,  with  a  Ustory  and 
temperament  of  their  own,  being  in  undisputed  ccMftrol  of  the 
elections  and  of  local  affairs,  administering  with  undoubted  capaci- 
ty the  revenues  of  the  Territory,  95%  of  which  are  derived  frcmi 
property  owned  by  other  than  the  Hawaiian  race.  Consider  that 
the  majority  of  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  is  already  made 
up  of  alien  races.  In  short,  place  Hawaii  as  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  alongside  of  any  other  state  or  territory,  and  note 
the  differences.  Will  land  laws  that  suffice  to  settle  and  develop 
Nebraska  be  sufficient  and  proper  for  Hawaii?  Will  transporta- 
tion regulations  that  satisfied  Iowa,  with  her  network  of  railroads, 
be  just  and  fau"  when  applied  to  these  far  away  islands  with  their 
occasional  steamer?  It  is  the  hopelessness  of  just  such  compari- 
sons that  more  than  a  half  dozen  years  ago  forced  the  conviction 
home  to  me,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  say  others  have  since  begun  to 
agree,  that  something  really  basic  must  be  done  to  give  back  to 
Hawaii  her  most  important  economic  rights,  if  the  territory  is  to 
develop  in  the  all  round  way  that  it  should  and  of  ^^chitsearly 
history  gave  promise.   • 

Though  it  is  now  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  the  greatest  naval 
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and  strategic  point  in  the  Padfic,  one  who  feds  a  deep  interest  in 
^e  Islands'  prosperity  and  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace 
by  arbitrationTather  than  bravado,  can  hardly  help  wondering  if  to 
become  a  militaxy  outpost  is  all  that  Hawaii  can  contribute  to  the 
world's  well  being.  When  the  Islands  bristle  with  cannon,  will 
that  mark  the  limit  of  their  usefulness  to  the  world? 

I  am  one  of  those  who,  in  and  out  of  season,  maintain  that 
Hawaii  has  a  destiny  far  beyond  the  one  a  splendid  array  of  forts 
and  warships  would  suggest  to  the  world. 

Fortify  Hawaii,  if  you  choose,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  de- 
niADd  it;  then  name  her  the  mentor  of  international  peace  and 
good  will  in  the  Pacific.  For  such  a  diplomatic  missionshe  is  fitted 
and  I  beUeve  she  is  ready  to  assume  it.  After  armament,  prove  to 
the  world  our  belief  in  peace,  by  opening  Hawaii's  ports  to  the  men 
of  commerce  of  the  nations  who  care  to  use  them,  and  who  in  re- 
turn for  such  tokens  of  good  will  and  friendliness  on  our  part,  will 
bind  themselves  by  treaty  to  help  America  keep  the  peruse  of 
nations  in  the  Pacific.  More  can  be  done  to  ward  off  the  too  much 
talked  of  war  with  Japan  by  an  act  of  unsolicited  magnanimity  on 
our  part,  than  by  biUions  spent  in  forts  and  preparations  of  war 
that  have  as  their  avowed  purpose  the  over-awing  of  every 
other  nation  on  earth. 

I  am  for  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  believe  the  most  important 
step  that  can  be  taken  in  that  direction  is  for  the  people  of  this 
gr^t  nation  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  diplomatic  mission 
which  Hawaii  is  in  every  way  so  weU  prepared  to  perform.  Then 
with  her  great  fortifications  so  built  and  guarded  that  no  power  on 
earth  would  think  of  seising  them,  invite  the  nations  to  participate 
in  the  use  of  Hawaii's  harbors,  that  they  might  enjoy  with  us  such 
advantages  as  a  safe,  protected  harbor  would  afford  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific — a  privilege  for  which  reasonable  chaxiges 
could  be  made  under  such  international  agreements  as  have 
been  suggested. 

As  a  panacea  I  can  only  suggest  the  imix>rtant  benefits  liable 
to  accrue  to  Hawaii,  to  our  nation,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  by 
the  following  out  of  such  a  policy  of  opening  up  Hawaii. 

Hawaii,  at  best,  has  but  few  sources  of  wealth.  One  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  greatest  one  was  formerly  her  fortunate  isolation.  Tbds 
and  her  economic  independence  was  unfortunately  taken  from  her 
to  a  surprising  degree  when  she  was  bom  into  the  American  Union. 
By  returning  these  possessions  to  her  in  some  such  manner  as  I 
have  indicated,  many  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  local  condi- 
tions, to  the  recital  of  which  this  Congress  has  listened  with  much 
patience  in  times  past,  will  disappear,  and  Hawaii,  under  the  newer 
and  broader  governmental  policy,  will  find  in  the  new  conditions 
the  economic  opportunity  it  now  so  much  needs,  to  not  only  di- 
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versify  its  agricultural  activities  but  develop  latent  manufacturing 
and  commercial  opportunities,  interests  and  resources. 

Since  Hawaii  has  but  one  extensive  source  of  wealth,  the  opening 
of  its  ports  would  be  the  opportune  time  for  putting  h^  without 
the  tsaiS  wall  save  on  such  articles  of  commerce  as  have  the 
origin  from  her  soil.  Thus  the  territory  would  be  enabled  to 
devdop  a  manufacturing  centre  on  American  soil  where  free  raw 
notarial  and  the  world's  labor  supply  and  abundant  capital  ccmld 
be  brought  together  under  the  protection  of  our  flag  and  forts. 
We  would  then  be  able  to  utilize  Hawaii's  natural  and  strat^c 
commercial  advanta^,  as  well  as  her  military  strength.  Under 
the  direction  of  American  genius  and  by  America's  guiding  hand,  a 
free  American  manufacturing  and  exporting  port  could  be  formed 
.that  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  tiie  market  or  the  produce  on 
the  mainland.  With  power  enough  running  to  waste  in  Hawaii's 
istreams  every  day  to  lift  the  Islands  off  <£eir  foundations,  such 
a  port  would  without  doubt  attract  English,  French,  German  and 
even  Oriental  merchants,  manufacturers  and  artisans,  as  well  as 
Americans  to  our  island  shores — all  to  share  in  its  advantages. 
Such  a  port  would  do  much  to  hdp  America  hold  her  share  of  the 
Oriental  trade  which  we  are  told  is  year  by  year  being  absorbed  by 
tibe  East  itself  or  being  taken  up  by  the  free  trade  nations  where 
more  favorable  conditions  enable  them  to  compete  with  Oriental 
labor  in  its  own  market. 

With  the  open  port,  our  transportation  problems  would  dis- 
appear and  Bbwaii,  as  a  great  international  bonded  waiehouse 
would  be  enabled  to  reap  the  benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its 
position  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  American 
coastwise  flipping  laws  would  then  benefit  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended  and  would  cease  to  hamper  the  free  transportation 
of  men  and  goods  to  and  from  Hawaii  as  they  do  now.  With  the 
human  embsurgo  removed,  Hawaii  would  be  at  liberty  to  Secure  its 
rough  labor  supply  from  the  nearest,  and  for  it,  the  best  possible 
source.  The  islands  then  through  a  port  tax,  rather  than  a  pro- 
tective tariff  law,  would  be  made  to  contribute  a  just  share  towards 
the  up-keep  of  the  port  and  its  national  defense,  and  the  support  of 
the  national  treasury.  Instead  of  being  the  object  of  rates  fittle 
short  of  extortion  on  freight  and  of  protective  tariff  sdiednles  that 
must  be  met  and  paid  for  by  laboring  men  on  food  and  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  which  never  will  be  manufactured  in  America^  a 
more  equitable  arrangement  would  present  itself.  In  short,  most 
of  Hawaii's  economic  and  many  of  her  political  and  social  problems 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  solution  by  way  of  the  open  port.  Na- 
tionally the  making  of  one  place  under  the  stars  and  stripes  where 
the  men  of  the  Orient  could  come  in  contact  with  the  man 
and  environment  of  America  without  running  afoul  of  the  American 
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I^bor  Umcm  ocmtitd,  would  be  XDOSt  beneficial  to  aUy  a^ 
much  to  do  with  the  developing  of  a  better  feeling  towards  us  in 
the  far  Bast  than  our  rigid  and  humiliating  exclusion  policy  can 
ever  hope  to  accomplish. 

The  open  port  for  Hawaii  under  American  control  and  similar  to 
the  port  of  Hong  Kong  is  thoroughly  ethical,  straightforward 
and  justy  not  only  to  the  Hawaiian  people,  who  by  marriage  are 
related  to  all  races  and  to  whom  after  all  the  Islands  by  rights 
belong,  but  to  the  people  of  every  hue  and  cast,  of  every  rank  and 
religion  who  have  been  brought  to  the  island  shores  in  times  past 
and  have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

But  best  of  all,  by  throwing  wide  open  the  doors  of  Hawaii  to  all 
men  on  equal  terms,  Hawaii  will  fulfill  a  difficult  diplomatic  mission 
and  take  the  first  real  step  toward  solving  the  problems  of  defense 
in  the  Pacific  by  helping  to  solve  the  world's  soncalled  race  problem 
in  a  way  far  better  and  more  Christian  than  mere  armies  and  navies 
can  ever  hope  to  solve  it.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  last  of  the  general  addresses  on  our  pro- 
gram wiU  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  R*  Castle,  represent- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  R.  CASTLE 

When  I  was  requested  a  few  days  ago  to  present  some  views 
to  this  Conference,  I  felt  that  Hawaii  had  been  so  frequently 
dinned  into  your  ears  that  you  would  not  want  to  hear  mudh 
more  about  it  and  I  think  I  should  have  decUned  and  left  the 
subject  in  the  very  able  hands  of  Mr.  Brjran,  who  has  just 
given  you  a  scholarly  and  fine  address  with  a  very  pregnant  sugges- 
tion as  its  theme.  But  on  account  of  one  of  those  things  that 
sometime  happens,  when  your  idols  will  disappoint  you  and  you 
fed  the  time  has  come  to  bury  them,  my  idol.  The  OuUooky  has 
so  stated  matters  about  Hawaii  in  some  of  its  recent  issues,  during 
last  year,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  stand  up  here  once  more  and 
straighten  things  out  a  little.  The  New  York  Sun  has  given  undue 
prominence  to  the  minor  part  of  a  conversation  I  had  a  few  da3rs 
ago  with  the  reporter,  but  in  the  main  it  is  correct. 

We  feel  in  Hawaii,  that  the  presentation  of  Hawaii's  condition 
by  The  Outlook  has  been  on  the  whole  an  entirely  false  one.  And 
I  wish  to  say  now,  as  the  first  proposition,  that  Hawaii  does  not 
stand  as  an  insular  possession  in  the  sense  of  the  position  of  the 
Philippines  or  Porto  Rico;  perhaps  it  is  to  be  classed  with  Alaska 
which  was  purchased  with  certain  conditions.  We  forget  that 
Hawaii  was  not  annexed  as  an  act  of  war;  it  was  not  purchased 
from  any  one,  but  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  by  a 
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contract.  Hawaii  offered  itself  to  America  in  1893,  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  that  dethitmed  the  queen.  A  treaty  was  proposed 
and  was  considered  by  the  United  States  Government  but  was 
withdrawn  by  Cleveland  from  the  Senate.  Afterwards,  at  the 
dose  of  Cleveland's  administration,  it  was  again  placed  before  the 
Senate  and  was  imder  consideration.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  annexation  would  have  been  easily  accomplished 
at  that  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the  Spanish  war. 
TheHouse,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  wished  to  have  a  hand  in^e 
matter  of  annexation.  The  treaty  was  withdrawn  and  a  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  which  passed  botji 
Senate  and  House  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  That,  my 
friends,  did  not  annex  Hawaii.  Hawaii  was  not  annexed  at  that 
moment.  You  all  know  what  the  law  of  contract  is,  that  one 
offers  and  the  other  accepts  or  rejects.  The  Hawaiians  offered  a 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  United  States  Government  finally 
rejected  that  and  made  a  new  offer.  That  went  to  Hawaii  and  on 
the  ISth  of  August  was  accepted  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract. 
It  is  an  annexation  by  contract  and  I  think  if  occasion  ever  arises 
for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  say  so,  it  will  say  that 
Hawaii  by  annexation  became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
as  stated  in  the  treaty  and  joint  resolution  which  was  accepted  and 
that  it  takes  its  position  in  line  to  become  a  state  at  some  time. 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  know  very 
well  from  my  acquaintance,  my  lifelong  residence  there,  my 
knowledge  of  affairs  at  present,  that  Hawaii  is  not  fitted  for  state- 
hood to<&y,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  come  at  present,  but  I  believe 
in  the  logiod  sequence  of  events  Hawaii  stands  today  in  line  for 
statehood  without  any  enabling  act  on  the  part  of  Congress, — ^I 
mean  an  act  to  permit  it  to  get  into  Une  for  statehood.  There 
must  be  an  enabling  act  if  statehood  comes,  but  that  will  not  be 
granted  for  many  years  to  come.  Congress  has  the  power  to  delay 
statehood,  but  not  to  entail  or  abridge  the  rights  gained  by  the 
contract  of  annexation.  Some  have  claimed  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  vary  and  even  destroy  these  rights,  but  I  think  that  right 
does  not  exist. 

It  makes  me  think  about  the  Stmday  School  boy,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  suggestion.  He  had  been  told  about  the  power  of  God 
and  asked,  "Can  God  do  ever3rthing?"  "Yes,"  said  his  father,  "yes, 
God  can  do  everjrthing."  "Well,  father,"  he  said,  "can  God  in 
one  minute  make  a  two-year  old  colt?"  I  think  that  the  answer 
must  have  been  that  that  was  impossible;  so  I  will  say  now  that 
with  Congress  some  things  are  impossible.  That  does  not  mean 
that  Qmgress  may  not  at  its  own  sweet  will  sometimes  do  things 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  do  and  probably  has  not  the 
power  to  do,  but  we  will  not  suppose  Congress  will  do  those  things. 
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Conditions  in  Hawaii  are  very  peculiar.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Hawaii  is  not  fitted  for  statehood  today  is  on  account  of  our  politi- 
cal'position.  The  population  of  the  country  is  small,  about  200,- 
000.  The  right  to  vote  is  confined  to  Americans  naturally.  Who 
are  the  American  citizens?  When  we  were  annexed,  the  Enabling 
Act,  following  the  line  of  the  annexation  contract,  extended 
American  citizenship  to  all  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  annexation.  That  included  all  the  native 
Hawaiians,  those  of  mixed  Hawaiian  blood,  and  naturally  all 
Americans  and  some  of  those  foreigners  who  had  become  naturalized 
in  Hawaii. 

We  have  in  the  islands  about  25,000  or  more  Chinese.  Of 
those,  about  300  are  voters.  They  had  become  citizens  of  Hawaii 
before  annexation.  We  have  in  Hawaii  over  70,000  Japanese;  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  only  about  five  of  those  are  voters,  and  on 
account  of  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  Japanese,  very  few  of  those 
who  are  left  would  ever  desire  to  become  American  citizens  if  they 
could;  at  present  they  cannot.  But  we  have  got  to  consider 
this  proposition.  The  children  of  all  these  Chinese,  the  children . 
of  this  great  crowd  of  Japanese  who  are  bom  in  Hawaii  are  going 
to  grow  up  and  be  entitled  to  vote.  How  are  they  going  to  vote? 
Wbat  are  they  going  to  be?  Are  they  going  to  be  Americans,  or 
are  they  going  to  be  some  other  nationality,  in  favor  of  some  other 
nation?  The  Chinese,  I  am  gratified  to  state,  become  American- 
ized. Very  few  of  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  today,  especially  those 
who  have  been  there  any  length  of  time  could  be  treated  and  con- 
sidered as  ordinary  Chinamen.  They  have  become  Americanized ; 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  our  habits,  our  ways  of  living 
and  they  find  on  returning  to  China,  as  some  of  them  attempt 
to  do  in  order  to  lay  their  bones  in  their  own  cotmtry ,  that  conditions 
there  have  become  intolerable  to  them.  I  know  of  quite  a  large 
number  of  Chinese,  who  after  having  left  Hawaii  for  China,  found 
the  conditions  so  changed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reside  there  in 
comfort  and  peace  and  so  came  back  to  Hawaii. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States  against  Chinese  immi- 
gration. I  want  to  say  tonight  that  as  an  .American  citizen  I  am 
filled  with  shame  and  disgust,  but  more  particularly  shame,  at  the 
way  this  country  treats  the  Chinese  and  does  not  dare  to  treat  the 
Japanese  the  same  way.  It  is  to  our  discredit;  it  is  to  the 
discredit  of  this  great  nation,  that  we  cannot  treat  those 
brothers  of  ours  like  human  beings.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  I  know  what  the  Chinese  are,  and  I  know  how  the  laws  are 
applied  to  these  people.  It  will  not  do  for  me  to  spend  time  in 
giving  illustrations,  which  I  might  do,  for  I  know  many  of  them: — 
aiustrations  of  how  the  laws  are  applied  to  the  Chinese — ^but  I  want 
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to  say  this, — ^there  is  no  use  of  otir  thinking,  "Well,  China  is  our 
friend,  it  is  all  right.  The  Chinese  remember  how  we  gave  them 
back  all  of  the  unused  portion  of  that  Boxer  indemnity.  They  are 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  are  sending  their  boy^  here  to  be 
educated,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  fapt  that  America 
did  treat  China  magnificently  in  that  regard,  but  while  it  is  handing 
this  money  back  to  China  as  an  act  of  justice,  with  the  other  hand 
it  is  so  treating  the  Chinese  people  that  there  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  that  great  nation  a  thorn  which  will  some  time  prptrude  and 
wound  us.  We  need  not  fed,  because  we  have  done  justice  to  the 
Chinese  in  giving  them  back  the  indemnity  and  because  we  stand 
for  the  autonomy  of  that  nation  against  the  nations  which  would 
destroy  it,  that  for  that  reason  alone  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
upper  hand  in  the  development  of  that  great  nation.  Sometime  it 
is  going  to  teU  against  us  that  we  cannot  treat  them  with  decency  in 
our  ration  with  the  common  people. 

One  of  Hawaii's  problems  today  is  the  question  of  immigration. 
How  are  we  going  to  bring  into  that  cotmtry  a  people  who  will 
.  become  American  citizens  and  who  are  like  unto  us?  I  think  we 
all  feel  that  we  prefer  to  have  this  nation  a  Caucasian  nation,  and 
we  in  Hawaii  feel  that  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  corporations 
of  Hawaii, — which  is  a  cotmtry  of  corporations,  a  great  number  of 
small  corporations  that  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  country — 
voltmtarily  submitted  themselves  and  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  which  corporations  are  taxed  two  per  cent,  per  amitmi  upon 
their  incomes  over  S5,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  secure 
desirable  immigration,  and  the  money  which  has  been  the  outcome 
of  that  tax  has  been  used  in  the  attempt  to  get  Etiropeans  into 
the  country.  We  have  brought  there  several  thousand  Russians, 
but  so  far  it  has  not  been  a  great  success.  With  the  Rusaans 
we  unintentionally  brought  some  anarchists  and  socialists  whose 
whole  business  on  their  arrival  at  Honolulu  was  to  tmdo  all  the 
good  work  done,  and  the  Russians,  instead  of  going  to  work,  have 
mutinied,  have  gone  out  into  the  streets  of  Honolulu  and  refused 
to  work,  claiming  they  had  the  right  to  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  Some  have  been  taken  by  our  California 
friends  to  work  their  orchards,  but  so  far  Russian  immigration  has 
been  a  failure.    . 

What  shall  we  do?  How  shall  we  populate  that  country?  We 
cannot  very  well  go  over  to  Europeand  bring  desirable  people  from 
there  and  induce  tibem  to  cross  this  magnificent  continent  and  go  to 
Hawaii.  When  they  arrive  here  they  are  going  to  stay  here. 
How  shall  we  populate  Hawaii?  How  are  we  going  to  fill  up  that 
country  with  an  American  people,  or  people  who  will  become 
Americans?  I  do  not  think  the  Japanese  are  ever  going  to  become 
Americans.    Those  people  who  are  there  are  aliens.    You  do  not 
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want  the  Chinese  to  come  here,  and  while  those  who  are  there  are 
likely  to  stay,  tiietr  children  will  become  Americans  and  they  will 
make  good  Americans.  Yet  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  The 
Japanese  are  going  to  leave  little  by  Uttle.  Who  are  we  going  to 
get?  We  have  tried  Filipinos,  and  after  great  labor  and  exertion 
we  have  brought  atxmt  a  couple  of  thousand,  only  after  great 
opposition  on  tiie  part  of  the  newspapers  of  Manila;  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  Americanize  them. 

I  remember  once  I  went  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  District 
of  Kona,  and  sitting  down  and  talking  with  some  of  my  native 
friends,  I  said,  ''Why  don't  you  people  here  work  more  than  you 
do?  You  have  these  beautiful  lands  and  surroundings  and  every- 
thing will  grow  here  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  You  don't  have 
to  work  hardly  at  all.  Why  don't  you  plant  things  and  let  them 
grow?" 

'Tor  what  reason  should  we  put  ourselves  to  work?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "don't  you  want  to  pile  up  some  money  and  get 
some  money  in  the  bank  and  travel?" 

"No,"  they  said,  "what's  the  use?    It  is  very  easy  to  live  herel" 

Now  we  have  found  our  Filipinos  something  of  the  same  kind. 
They  get  out  there;  they  are  well  housed;  they  are  well  taken  care 
of;  they  are  taught  sanitary  living;  their  children  are  put  into 
good  schools;  they  receive  free  hospital  treatment  and  free  educa- 
tion in  the  Government  schools  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and 
we  find,  as  a  result,  that  they  are  quite  content  to  work  about 
twelve  days  out  of  the  month  and  they  think  that  is  quite  sufficient, 
because  they  get  enough  to  live  on,  and  why  should  they  do  more? 
That  does  not  develop  a  country. 

We  introduced  people  from  the  South  Seas.  They  proved  a 
failure.  We  have  introduced  Porto  Ricans,  and  while  I  believe 
that  Porto  Rico  contains  a  very  large  population  of  sober,  industri- 
ous people,  yet  we  were  tmfortunate.  We  did  not  get  hold  of  that 
dass  of  people.  Our  agents  who  went  to  Porto  Rico  put  them- 
selves right  into  the  hands  of  our  suave  Spanish  brethren  and  those 
gentlemen  got  off  on  to  the  Hawaiian  planters  and  Government  the 
greatest  rag-tag  and  bobtailed  lot  of  loafers  and  rascals  you  can 
think  of,  and  when  those  people  send  word  back  to  Porto  Rico  and 
say,  "We  spend  most  of  our  time  in  jail  out  here,"  it  arouses  the 
indignation  of  their  Porto  Rican  friends.  We  answer  by  sajring, 
"WOl  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  over  and  take  them  all  back  again?" 
We  have  been  trying  to  Americanize  those  people,  but  so  far  it 
consists  chiefly  in  tiSdng  them  into  the  courts  and  showing  them 
what  American  justice  is.  That  is  not  exactly  true  in  regard  to  the 
whole  of  them.  Some  of  them  prove  very  good  laborers  and  are 
maUng  good  citizens. 

The  native  Hawaiian  who  has  received  two  or  three  generations 
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of  training  has  developed  into  a  pretty  good  American  dtisen. 
He  Imew  what  the  baUot  was  and  he  knew  whiat  political  campaigns 
were,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  annexation  todc  place  he 
took  to  American  politics  just  like  dudes  to  water.  He  got  the 
idea  completely  and  knew  all  about  it.  But  with  the  greater 
freedom  of  Andean  politics,  the  danger  is  today  that  he  is  going 
to  be  destroyed  by  too  great  freedom,  that  he  is  going  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  thing  whidi  comes  with  dvilization^— -whiskey. 
Just  how  to  get  rid  of  that  we  do  not  know.  The  thing  was  put  to 
vote  in  Hawaii  last  July  in  this  shape.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress, '  'Shall  the  Legislature  to  be  dected  in  Novem- 
ber be  instructed  to  pass  laws  f orUddmg  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating liquorsin Hawaii?''  You  will  see  that  "yes"  means 
''no,"  and  "no"  means  "yes."  The  Hawaiians  are  simple  beings. 
When  they  went  to  the  polls  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  for  some 
reason  the  prohibitionists  had  no  watdiers  at  the  polls.  The  liquor 
men  had  two^  three  and  four  representatives  at  every  pdling 
place  in  the  country,  and  in  some  places,  I  know  from  heanng  an 
account  of  what  was  done,  those  men  would  go  to  a  native  voter 
and  say,  "Here!  do  you  want  Uquor  in  Hawaii?"  And  the  reply 
would  be,  "No."  "Then  go  and  vote  'No'."  Andhewentrig^tin 
and  voted  "No."  Tlie  result  was  that,  while  there  was  a  very 
small  vote  cast,  it  stood  about  five  to  two  against  prohibition. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  convinced  you  that  there  are  any 
problems  out  there  any  more  serious  than  you  have  here,  but  you 
will  realize  that  we  have  to  deal  with  about  as  many  dependent 
people  as  ytm  have  in  this  country.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  You  will  have  at  this  point  a  statemait  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  Commissioner  Draper. 

Dr.  Draper:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Business  Committee  directs 
me  to  offer  this  resolution: 

Resolved:  "That  this  Conference  rmids  with  favor  the  movement  to 
oi^ganize  a  society  for  promoting  public  uuniliarity  with  Philippine  affairs." 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  president  then  delivered  the  following  dosing  address: 

CLOSING  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH 
BROWN 

Two  3^ears  ago,  Mr.  Simon  Redbird,  a  western  Indian,  speaking 

in  this  Conference,  said,  ''I  never  flinch,  or  dodge  a  tax  assesscMr. 

- 1  am  glad  and  willing  to  pay  my  portion  of  the  expense  of  running 

the  Government  in  tiie  county  where  I  live.   I  pay  state,  county, 

town,  school,  and  highway  taxes."    Now  this  is  a  well-seasoned 
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Conference,  and  optimistic  as  regards  the  Indian.  But  it  nearly 
suffered  a  collapse  when  it  heard  an  Indian  tell  of  his  joy  in  paying 
his  taxes.  Echoes  of  Mr.  Redbird's  speech  have  been  heard  at 
Lake  Mohonk  ever  since  that  day. 

This  year  the  talk  of  taxes  has  broken  out  afresh.  It  was  started 
again  by  an  Indian  speaker,  a  Yale  graduate,  and  the  first  of  his 
race  to  graduate  from  Yale,  who  would  have  his  people  taxed  for 
their  own  good.  And  now,  only  this  morning,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  platform  of  the  Conference,  we  have  come  about  as  near  as  we 
ever  get  to  a  parliamentary  battle  over  this  same  subject  of  taxa- 
tion of  the  Indian.  Then  we  have  settied  down  into  a  genuine 
Lake  Mohonk  agreement,  pretty  dose  to  unanimity,  as  soon  as  the 
opposing.opinions  have  come  to  understand  each  other. 

Pretty  dose  to  the  practice  of  government  we  have  certainly 
come,  pretty  dose  to  the  things  that  bdong  to  adf-govemment, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  question  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes. 
The  practical  questions  as  to  next  steps  on  the  way  to  self-govern- 
ment are  indeed  the  questions  in  which  this  Conference  is  chiefly 
interested  when  it  discusses  our  several  dependent  pec^les.  No 
one  is  concerned  with  simply  doing  good  to  such  peoples,  in  a  lordly 
and  condescending  way.  -We  are  not  making  of  them  a  safety 
valve  for  oursdves,  a  vent  for  our  surplus  of  benevolence,  when  the 
pressure  of  broth^ly  love  within  us  becomes  too  great  to  be  satis- 
fied by  diarities  in  our  home  and  ndghborhood.  It  has  beoome 
pretty  evident  that  the  peoples  spoksn  of  as  dependent  do  not 
themsdves  take  kindly  to  the  part  of  mere  redpients.  In  a  way, 
the  success  of  a  brotherly  oversight  by  the  '^dominant"  race  is  most 
surdy  manifested  in  an  increase  of  discontent  in  the  darker  race. 
It  is  a  wise  ruler  who  knows  the  difference  between  the  discontent 
of  growing  pains  and  the  discontent  that  is  simply  volcanic. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned  this  twenty-dghth  Conference 
has  rdterated  the  demand  for  a  steady  movement  away  from  the 
tribal  reservation  system  to  the  individual  dtizen  system,  with 
separate  holdings,  taxes  and  all  the  rest.  The  most  significant 
single  thing  done  in  that  direction  this  wedc  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  reception  of  the  report  on  the  New  York  reservations  presented 
by  the  strong  committee  that  was  named  by  this  Conference  a  year 
ago,  together  with  the  appointment  of  an  additional  committee  to 
carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  this  report.  The  end  in  view  is  the 
dosing  out  of  the  reservations,  and  the  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty to  their  occupants.  The  first  step  toward  that  end  is  really 
to  determine  what  is  the  legal  situation  of  these  reservations  at  the 
present  time,  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
their  dissolution.  That  step  the  new  committee  is  expected  to  take 
by  enlisting  the  activity  of  both  state  and  national  authorities. 

The  Commissions*  of  Indian  Affairs  has  given  us  some  signifi- 
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C80it  glimpses  of  the  Indian  service  in  its  practical  working.  The 
fact  has  come  out  clearly  in  the  discussions  of  the  wedc  thatywit^. 
the  progress  of  individual  allotment  of  the  Indian  lands,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Indians  are  exposed  to  unusual  dangers. 
The  fraud  of  white  men,  whisky,  and  gambling  all  together  make 
their  change  from  reservation  life  to  dtisEenship  as  perilous  a 
passage  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  Conference  has  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  critical  character  of  this  period  in  the 
advance  of  our  Indian  population.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  it  has  paid  as  mudi  attention  to  the  things  that  require 
oversight  at  once,  regardless  of  the  proposed  breaking  up  of  the 
reservations,  as  to  that  more  distant  event  which  is  in  contempla- 
tion. 

For  the  Indian,  it  would  seem,  the  wrong  way  is  mainly  whisky 
and  the  way  out,  as  one  speaker  has  put  it,  is  the  way  that  leads 
through  the  pubUc  school. 

As  regards  the  Philippines,  there  has  appeared  an  unmistakable 
sense  of  uneasiness,  a  fear  that  the  development  of  the  Islands  may 
get  in  ahead  of  the  development  of  the  Islanders.  The  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  the  situation  have  been  dearly  shown  by  several 
speakers,  notably  by  the  former  secretary  of  education  in  these 
islands.  No  part  of  the  program  of  this  meeting,  I  am  sure,  has 
commanded  greater  interest  than  the  series  of  impressive  papers  on 
Philippine  subjects.  In  sounding  its  note  of  warning  against  the 
spirit  of  exploitation  in  the  Far  East,  the  Conference  has  lent  new 
emphasis  to  its  declarations  of  other  years,  its  declarations  con* 
oeming  the  Indians  and  all  other  dependent  peoples,  that  the 
first  place  in  the  American  program  is  to  be  given  to  helping  the 
badcward  people  to  self-help  and  self-government,  and  that  even 
commercial  ambition  must  pause  a  little  to  give  right-of-way  to  this 
finer  Americanism. 

The  countless  charms  of  the  great  archipelago,  as  seen  in  re- 
trospect by  Americans  who  have  had  temporary  readenoe  there, 
and  the  deeper  hold  which  its  abounding  life  has  kdd  upon  their 
affections  and  convictions,  these  things  have  been  set  forth  in 
glowing  terms.  The  effort  has  been  making  this  week  to  fuse  this 
reminiscent  Philippine  spirit  into  an  agency  for  good,  through  the 
formation  of  a  sodety  of  the  sons  of  Philippine  experience.  If 
that  effort  shall  prove  successful,  Lake  Mohonk  will  take  pride  in 
the  budding  of  another  offshoot,  through  windi  its  service  to  the 
nation  and  to  its  far-eastern  dependency  may  be  appreciably 
widened. 

Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  nearer  to  us  geographic- 
ally than  those  islands  of  the  Orient,  and  men  of  our  own  race  are, 
it  would  seem,  more  largely  concerned  in  their  destiny.  While 
very  different  the  one  from  the  other,  they  both  together  differ 
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from  those  dependent  peoples  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
The  problems  of  both  have  interested  us  deeply  today,  along  with 
the  problems  of  our  little  dependency  half-over  seas,  the  island  of 
Guam.  The  concentrated,  Latin  intensity  of  our  Porto  Rican 
neighbors,  the  insular  pride  joined  with  a  vision  of  the  worid, 
which  our  Hawaiian  Americans  bring  before  us,  and  the  story  of 
military  autocracy  under  our  republican  Govenmient  whidi  little 
Guam  has  been  able  to  show — ^these  are  all  of  compelling  interest 
to  this  Conference.  And  in  the  face  of  them  all,  with  the  mtdtifia- 
nous  questions  which  they  raise,  the  Conference  holds  true  to  its 
fundamental  belief— that  the  business  of  a  strong  peo^e  with  a 
weak  people  is  not  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  sdll  less  with  a 
rod  of  gold,  but  to  show  them  the  way  to  be  rulers  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  rare  and  rosy  sinecure  which  is  occupied  by  the  chairman 
of  this  Conference.  He  has  a  chance  to  see  aU  that  isgoingQn,and 
yet  has  nothing  to  do  himself,  except  between  times.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Smiley  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  unique  opportunity,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  I  owe  a  second  debt  for  their  invariable 
courtesy,  which  has  rendered  the  experience  agreeable  and  inspir- 
ing. I  shall  go  away  from  this  meeting  with  a  treasure  of  warm 
remembrance,  and  added  .thereto  a  fr^  conviction  that  Lake 
Mohonk  is  laboring,  with  a  single  eye,  for  one  of  the  noblest  ends 
that  can  ask  the  support  and  allegiance  of  any  people — ^the  making 
in  all  peoples  with  whom  we  have  to  do  of  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and 
of  responsibility,  through  which  they  shall  all  become,  in  all  their 
rich  variety,  sdf-ruling  makers  of  the  common  good.     (Applatise.) 

The  CHiCiRMAN:  I  am  informed  that,  on  behalf  of  us  all. 
Prof.  James  P.  Lichtenberger  of  the  University  of  Permsylvania, 
has  a  certain  resolution  to  present. 

Prof.  James  P.  Lichtenberger:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  a  minute,  which  I  am  sure  expresses  in  substance  if  not 
in  phraseology  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  this  Conference. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  it  difficult  adequately  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  this  splendid  series  of  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  of  Friends  of  we  Indian 
and  other  Dependent  Peoples,  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  interest  and 
the  -generosity  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley.  These  Conferences  have  been  most 
potent  in  shaimig  national  policies  and  in  improving  the  conditions  of  our 
naticMial  wards.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Smiley  that  he  has  lived  to  see  such  a 
large  measure  of  success  crown  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  indeed  no  small  achievement  to  have  taught  these 
dependent  peoples  to  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  these  mountains  as  the  greatest 
source  of  sympathetic  help. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  difficult  to  find  appropriate  words  in  wBch  to 
record  our  feelings  of  gratitude  to  our  hosts  and  hostesses*  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  for  their  generous  hospitality 
which  has  made  the  days  of  this  Twenty-eighth  Annual  C^erence  long  to  be 
remembered  by  thai  guests.    They  have  made  us  feel  severally  that  we  were 
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their  own  personal  guests.  They  have  left  nothing  undone  which  could 
minister  to  our  {Measure  or  profit.  We  came  frcxn  our  offices  and  studies, 
weary,  manv  of  us,  with  our  tasks.  Here  we  have  found  not  only  recreation 
for  both  body  and  mind,  but  we  return  to  our  homes  stirred  by  a  larger  human 
interest.  In  leaving  them  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  they  have  found 
as  great  pleasure  in  giving  as  we  have  in  receiving. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  William  H.  McElro  y,  of  New  York,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
then  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Smiley  spoke  briefly  in  acknowledgment  of  this  resolution, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  thanked  the  officers  for  the 
hard  work  they  had  done  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  Contin* 
uing,  Mr.  Smiley  referred  to  the  sense  of  obligation  which  he  felt 
toward  those  who  had  traveled  long  distances  at  great  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  be  present  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Conference  might  continue  to  be  of  service  in  helping  solve  ques- 
tions relating  to  dependent  peoples. 

The  Conference  then  tmited  in  singing  "God  be  with  You  Till 
We  Meet  Again,"  after  which  an  adjournment  was  taken  sine  die. 
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PREFACE 


The  first  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  held  in  1883^  when  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  who  was  and  still  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  uidian  Commissioners, 
invited  a  number  of  those  interested  in  Indian  affairs  to  a  meeting  at  Mohonk 
Lake  to  confer  regarding  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  October  meetings,  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

In  1904  the  scope  of  the  Conference  was  enlarged  to  include  the  peoples  of 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  dependencies  of  the  United  States. 
Four  of  the  six  sessions  of  the  1911  meetmg  were  devoted  to  questions  of 
policy  in  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Conference  seeks  to  clarify  public  opinion  on  these  great  questions 
throu^  free  discussion  by  those  haying  first-hand  knowledge  of  existing 
'V  conditions.    Through  its  special  conunittees  and  its  permanent  office  main- 

tained by  Mr.  Bcmeiy  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  the  Conference 
^  carries  on  a  propaganda  throughout  the  year  for  the  advancement  of  measures 

i  advocated  by  the  annual  meeting. 

^  The  1911  meeting  was  held  in  the  partor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain 

House,  October  18, 19,  and  20,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  members  present. 
Two  sessions  were  held  daily,  b^inning  at  10  a.m.  and  8  p.m.    In  adcution  to 
formal  addresses  arranged  in  advance,  there  were  shorter  speeches  and  dis- 
;;  cussions.    On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  a  platform,  embodying  only  prin- 

oij^es  on  which  substantial  unanimity  was  possible  was  adopted.    (This  plat- 
^:^^         form  may  be  found  on  Page  7.) 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for  free 
c  diBCUHBJon  of  matters  not  foreiip  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  assumes  no 

'J  responsibility  for  individual  opinions  printed  in  this  Report. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and  sev- 
t.  eral  thousand  oopies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private  life,  to 

I  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.   Api^cations  for  oopies  should  be  addressed 

c  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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INDIANS 


The  general  principles  which  ought  to  govern  our  treatment  of 
the  American  Indians  have  been  fully  laid  down  at  previous  tour 
f  erences.  They  are  now  accepted  and  largely  control  the  policy  of 
our  Government  We  gratefully  recognize  the  sympaflietic  labors 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  promote  the  interests -of  the  Indians 
through  legal  protection  and  in  matters  of  health,  education  and  in- 
dustry. Equally  our  Mission  boards  and  other  benevolent  socie- 
ties recognize  their  obligations  to  the  Indian,  and  with  no  little  suc- 
cess are  giving  to  him  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 
We  note  the  organization  during  the  past  year  of  a  society  com- 
posed of  Indians  themselves  whose  object  it  is  to  direct  pubUc  at- 
tention to  present  needs  and  to  the  righting  of  existing  wrongs. 

By  the  faithful  efforts  of  our  Government  and  of  associated  be- 
nevolence the  constructive  policy  of  education,  industrial  training, 
individual  ownership  of  land,  and  the  abolition  of  the  ration  system, 
has  been  carried  on  with  such  success  that  the  end  seems  in  sight, 
the  absorption  of  the  Indian  with  the  general  body  politic,  when  he 
shall  receive  only  the  same  care  and  protection  as  are  given  to  all 
other  citizens,  and  ^en  he  shall  accept  equally  with  them  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  of  us  who  make  and  who  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  and  perform  the  duties  involved  in  a  Christian 
state. 

We  accordingly  present  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  Since  morality  and  religion  are  the  basis  on  which  social  or- 
der must  rest,  and  since  it  is  held  that  no  one  religious  system  is 
to  be  supported  or  taught  by  public  funds,  we  urge  that  religious 
boards  and  societies  assume  this  duty  of  religious  training,  until 
through  mutual  comity,  there  remains  not  one  tribe  of  Indians 
that  is  not  brought  out  fully  from  paganism  into  the  life  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  rejoice  in  all  such  service  done  by  our  Churches, 
Protestant  and  Ca&olic,  and  by  their  allied  societies  such  as  the 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

2.  All  the  agencies  of  law  should  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  enforce  the  acts  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  to  the  Indians;  and  punishment  for  violation  should  be  as 
energetically  sought  as  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  or  tampering 
with  the  mails;  and  we  are  warranted  in  pledging  the  support  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens  to  such  enforcement. 

3.  We  approve  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  reduce  as 
rapidly  as  may  be  the  number  of  its  Indian  Schools,  and  to  transfer 
their  pupils  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  or  Territoiy.  Wher- 
ever Indian  holdings  are  not  taxed  the  Indian  Office  will  gladly 
pay  for  such  education.  In  no  other  way  can  the  Indians  be  more 
speedily  incorporated  into  the  Ufe  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

4.  The  accepted  policy  by  which  individual  allotments  break 
up  tribal  lands,  and  which  in  the  case  of  large  tracts  mixes  Indians 
with  white  people,  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  Indiaxis  are 
prepared  to  make  proper  use  of  their  several  holdings. 

5.  We  further  approve  the  policy  now  initiated  which  breaks  up 
tribal  funds  by  their  assignment  to  tiie  members  of  the  tribe  indi- 
vidually. As  fast  as  they  are  fitted  for  it,  the  assigned  portions 
should  be  given  over  to  such  Indians  for  their  control,  the  remain- 
der being  held  by  the  Bureau  in  severalty  for  their  present  advan- 
tage and  future  possession. 

6.  Certain  tribes  of  Indians  being  devoted  to  agriculture  need 
special  and  vigorous  protection  against  violent  dispossession  of 
their  lands  which  they  have  cultivated  for  centuries.  To  the  need 
of  their  full  protection  we  call  the  attention  of  our  Government. 
The  small  scattered  communities  of  Pueblo  Indians  hold  and  own 
their  lands  in  common  under  a  Mexican  treaty  which  recognizes 
their  rights.  But  they  are  in  danger  of  being  crowded  out  of 
their  choice  sections  of  irrigated  land  and  being  driven  from  their 
homes.  We  recommend  that  by  mutual  agreement  their  lands  be 
allotted  tmder  Government  control  with  special  .safeguards  as  to 
alienation. 

7.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Bureau  has 
undertaken  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  case  of  the  Pima  In- 
dians.   Without  undertaking  to  anticipate  the  results  6jl  that  in- 
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vestigation,  we  express  our  profound  conviction  that  these  In- 
dians should  not  be  removed  without  their  consent  from  lands 
which  they  have  peacefully  occupied  and  industriously  cultivated 
for  generations,  and  that  flieir  water  rights  should  be  as  carefully 
protected  as  would  be  those  of  white  settlers  under  Similar  circum- 
stances. 

8.  We  urge  that  in  coming  legislation  to  give  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment to  Alaska  special  care  be  taken  that  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  aboriginal  population  be  fully  guarded. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  PORTO  RICO 

Our  duties  toward  the  peoples  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  protection  and  guidance  should  remain  as  our  duties  toward  the 
North  American  Indian,  a  recognized  National  obligation,  free 
from  partisan  action.  We  ei^ress  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
labors  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  Philippines,  where,  under  the 
united  leadership  x>f  Filipinos  and  Americans  a  new  political  society 
is  beiogcreatedoutofpeoplesnow  possessing  neither  common  aims, 
common  customs,  nor  a  common  language.  No  true  American  de- 
sires to  see  them  either  held  as  a  subject  community  or  abandoned 
to  become  subject  to  either  a  foreign  power  or  a  domestic  oligarchy. 
When  they  have  acquired  a  common  language  and  by  the  practice 
of  self-government  in  their  municipalities  and  provinces  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  self  government,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  for 
them  to  decide  what  4faey  wish  that  their  future  relations  to  the 
United  States  should  be.  We  have  listened  with  great  gratifica- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  progress  made  since  American  occupation, 
in  peace  and  order  through  a  well  organized  native  constabulary, 
in  sanitation  through  the  successful  control  of  epidemics  and  the 
establishments  of  hygienic  habits,  in  education  through  a  public 
school  system  extending  from  the  District  School  to  the  University, 
in  industrial  development  throu^  the  building  of  roads  and  rail- 
roads, ttie  opening  of  lands  to  settlement,  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  methods,  and  increased  wages  to  labor,  and  in  religious 
freedom  through  the  activity  of  churches,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  independent  of  State  support  and  State  control — 
progress  which  gives  assurance  of  the  ultimate  complete  self- 
government  of  this  rapidly  developing  people  whatever  may  be 
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their  final  relations  to  the  United  States.  To  that  end  we  desire 
to  see  the  power  of  the  Insular  Government  increased,  present 
hindrances  to  industrial  development  removed,  capital  encour- 
aged to  undertake  needed  enterprises  in  thelslands,butunder  such 
regulations  by  the  Insular  Government  as  wOl  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  the'Islands. 

The  industrial  and  educational  improvement  wrought  in  Porto 
Rico  undexfthe  joint  authority  of  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans,  co- 
operating in  the  administration,  on  substantially  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  has  operated  so  successfully  in  the  Philippines,  justi- 
fies the  form  of  Government  which  has  been  adopted.  We  tirge 
Congress  to  make  provision  by  which,  under  suitable  conditions, 
Porto  Ricans  who  desire  to  become  citizens  of  tiie  United  States, 
may  acquire  citizenship,  for  tiiemselves  and  their  children,  without 
expense,  upon  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 
* 'Resolved :  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York 
Indians  be  accepted  and  adopted  and  the  Committee  discharged. 
' 'Resolved:  That  the  Mohonk  Conference  respectfully  urges 
upon  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  to 
enact  and  put  into  operation  such  measures  as  will  result  in  tiie  en- 
tire disestablishment  of  the  Indian  reservations,  while  securing  to 
the  Indians  interested  in  them  all  values  to  which  they  may  be  just- 
ly entitied. 

''Resolved :  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  present  this  resolution  to  the  proper  officials,  and  to  aid,  as  tiiey 
may  be  able,  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legislation 
to  secure  the  end  desired." 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK 

CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


Wednesday  Morning,  October  18th,  1911 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  who,  in  greeting  the  Conference,  said: 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

From  the  time  twenty-eight  years  ago  when  there  first  met  here 
a  few  friends  of  the  Indian,  it  has  each  year  given  me  increasing 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  this  house  a  distinguished  body  of  men 
and  women  interested,  and  practically  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  those  peoples  whom  we  have  undertaken  to  guide  in  the  ways 
of.  Christian  civilization.  By  these  meetings,  made  up  not  of 
theorists,  but  largely  of  those  whose  experience  has  made  them 
experts  on  the  subjects  discussed,  we  have  sought  to  create  an 
intelligent  public  sentiment  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  work  among  and  for  the  Indians  and  the  peoples  of  our  new 
possessions.  You  who  are  here  this  mommg  have  come,  I  feel 
sure,  to  help  in  this  work,  and  I  welcome  you  most  heartily  and 
with  a  pleasure  beyond  expression  in  words. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
Indians.  I  have  met  them  in  their  homes  and  away  from  them; 
I  have  enjoyed  their  hospitality;  I  have  heard  their  native  elo- 
quence —  in  short  I  have  had  somewhat  unusual  opporttmities  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  Indian  character.  We  are 
prone  to  judge  the  race  by  the  shiftless  Indians  we  see  at  our 
railway  stations;  and  we  are  likely  to  forget  the  imparalleled 
braver>%  the  sterling  honesty,  the  simple  dignity,  and  the  un- 
bounded hospitality  by  which  the  Indian  has  given  us  ideals  of  a 
valuable  and  lasting  character.  Our  debt  to  those  people  is  no 
small  one ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  return  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  most  mimificent  in  its  treatment  of 
the  Indians.  Little  by  little,  the  Indian  problem  is  nearing 
solution;  and  as  some  of  the  great  questions  were  solved,  it  was 
possible  for  us  about  ten  years  ago  to  begin  to  discuss  in  this 
Conference  the  problems  resulting  from  our  new  possessions,  par- 
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ticularly  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  with  some  reference 
to  Hawaii  which,  though  in  no  sense  a  dependency,  is  working 
out  a  great  sociological  problem. 

That  these  conferences  have  had  a  share  in  directing  public 
attention  to  such  great  questions  is  most  gratifying  to  me.  And 
when  I  am  no  longer  able  to  give  the  conference  my  personal 
attention  (an^d  at  my  time  of  life  that  day  must  soon  come)  it 
will  be  an  unspeakable  joy  for  me  to  know  that  the  work  will  go 
on.  For  years,  my  brother,  Daniel,  has  had  in  this  work  a  personal 
interest  equal  to  my  own,  and  he  has  quietly  cooperated  in  all 
my  plans  and  borne  his  share  of  the  expense.  He  and  his  family 
will  see  to  it  that  conferences  of  this  or  a  similar  character  are  con- 
tinued, their  intention  being,  as  mine  has  been,  that  Mohonk 
shall  always  do  its  part  for.  the  uplift  of  humanity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  intense  satisfaction  to  me,  at  my  time  of  life, 
to  fed  that  Lake  Mohonk  will  always  be  a  home  where  warmest 
greetings  will  be  extended  and  friendship  cultivated,  where  emi- 
nent men  shall  meet  to  discuss  great  national  and  international 
questions  that  pertain  to  the  betterment  of  the  world,  and,  above 
all,  where  the  Omnipotent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
who§e  tender  compassion  notices  a  sparrow's  fall,  may  be  fitly 
honored  and  reverenced  by  both  hosts  and  guests  as  long  as  the  cliffs 
of  Sky  Top  shall  endure. 

This  Conference  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  high  official 
of  the  United  States  Government,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  its 
presiding  officer.  That  he  is  equal  to  the  task  will  be  apparent 
when  I  tell  you  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  he  presided  over  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  which  place  the  people  of  this  coimtry  called  him  to  his 
present  high  office  and  to  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  most 
exalted  legislative  body  in  the  world  —  the  Unit^  States  Senate. 
I  present  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.    (Applause.) 


Hon.  James  S.  Sherman:  Mr.  Smiley,  members  of  the  Con- 
ference, I  appreciate  the  compliment,  the  courtesy,  the  honor  of 
presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference,  whose  per- 
sonnel is  made  up  of  God-fearing  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  both  ladies  as  well  as  men.  I  have  my  own  idea  of  the 
duties  df  a  presiding  officer,  and  that  idea  is  that  his  duties  are  to 
direct  the  proceedings  rather  than  to  occupy  the  rostrum  as  a 
would-be  orator.  But  I  know,  too,  that  custom  here  provides 
that  he  who  shall  preside  shall  make  a  few  —  and  the  fewer  the 
better,  as  a  rule, —  desultory  remarks  upon  various  subjects./  In 
order  that  I  might  not  offend  our  genial  host  by  roaming  in  the 
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fidd  of  fancy  or  of  fiction  or  of  anecdote,  and  that  I  might  not 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  my  fellow-members  of  the  Confer- 
ence by  too  fulsome  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  shall  occupy 
our  attention  for  the  next  three  days,  I  have  put  a  meter  on  my 
vocabulary  by  entrusting  to  manuscript  an  abbreviation  of  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subjects  which  together  with  Mr.  Smiley's 
invitation  are  the  occasion  of  our  presence. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN 

While  we  take  a  just  pride  in  the  progress  and  achievements 
of  our  Nation,  and  while  we  are  fully  justified  in  recounting  from 
time  to  time  our  many  commercial  and  industrial  attainments, 
yet  I  fear  we  are  prone  to  err  in  failing  to  accord  fuU  meed  of  credit 
to  ourselves  as  a  nation  for  the  social  betterment  and  uplifting 
of  the  htunan  race  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  at  different  times  and  occasions  to 
analyze  the  marvelous  results  of  our  industrial  activity  and  to 
make  comparison  between  a  century,  a  half  century  or  a  decade 
ago  and  the  present,  quoting  statistics  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
so  astounding  as  to  be  almost  inconceivable. 

For  a  brief  period  this  morning  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  phase 
of  our  nationality  which  is  not  so  often  discussed.  We  have  been 
building  up  a  great  nation,  have  passed  ail  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  volume  of  our  productions  and  our  financial  and 
commercial  transactions.  We  have,  as  well,  extended  a  most 
beneficent  arm  to  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  We  have, 
during  our  existence  as  a  Nation,  received  thirty  million  immigrants 
from  all  quaiters  of  the  earth,  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome ;  giving 
them  opportunity;  giving  them  work  and  making  of  them  pros- 
perous and  contented  American  citizens.  We  are  now,  from 
year  to  year,  receiving  about  a  nmllion  of  such  people;  caring  for 
them  as  we  do  for  our  own,  and  allowing  them  to  assimilate  with 
us  as  American  citizens.  Nowhere  in  all  history  is  there  au^ 
record  that  will  compare  with  this. 

But,  while  we  have  been  taking  care  of  these  thirty  million 
from  abroad,  we  have  also  been  solving  problems  at  home.  In 
1863  we  set  fatse  over  four  million  slaves,  giving  them  full  citizenship 
and  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  our  prosperous 
coxmtry.  Thousands  of  them  to-day  own  property;  are  working 
their  own  farms;  are  running  their  own  banks,  and  are  peaceful, 
law-abiding  citizens.  These  former  slaves  have  been  educated, 
and  their  children  are  being  educated  to  take  up  the  problems  of 
life  and  enter  in  the  contest  for  property  and  a  prosperous  living. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  meet  in  this  coimtry,  as  almost 
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A  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been  -begun,  more  than  half 
of  this  being  completed.  The  finances  of  the  people  are  in  a  healthy 
state  and  a  large  revenue  is  now  made  possible  through  tariffs  and 
a  system  of  internal  revenue  taxes. 

The  so-called  "Friars'  Land  Disputes,"  which  seemed  for  a  time 
almost  tmsolvable,  have,  through  the  negotiations  of  Prudent 
Taft,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  been  made  satisfactory,  and 
we  are  advised  that  the  sales  of  the  lands  have  gone  on  witih  sur- 
prising success,  tmtil  now  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  disposed 
of  at  prices  which  indicate  that  the  sale  of  the  lands  will  produce 
a  stnlang  fund  which  will  pay  the  entire  indebtedness  incmred  by 
this  Nation. 

Complaint  is  often  made  concerning  the  cost  of  the  Philippines 
to  us,  but,  as  the  President  recently  said,  the  entire  expense  of  the 
dvil  government  is  now  being  paid  out  of  the  taxes  raised  in  the 
island.  The  only  expense  that  our  National  Government  has 
at  all  is  the  added  cost  of  maintaining  that  part  of  the  army  which 
is  in  the  Philippines,  including  transporting  them  thither  and  bade. 
This  costs  less  than  five  million  dollars  a  year.  The  army  which 
we  maintain  is  by  no  means  too  large,  even  if  we  did  not  have  the 
Philippines.  It  does  not  exceed  one  soldier  in  a  thousand*  persons. 
Therefore,  the  only  additional  cost  is  that  of  n[iaintenance,in  such 
distant  islands  and  the  transportation.  The  estimate  of  this  ^ded 
cost  has  been  placed  at  about  $250  more  per  man  in  the  Philippines 
than  at  home. 

With  15,000  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  at  $250  a  man,  it  would 
amoimt  to  three  million,  seven  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  dollars 
to  discharge  our  seemingly  manifest  duty. 

By  the  Act  of  April,  1900,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  extended  over  Hawaii,  establishing  a  territorial 
government.  This  resulted  in  eliminating  all  tariff  laws  and  dif- 
fered slightly  from  the  provision  made  for  Porto  Rico.  For  over 
a  decade,  Hawaii  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  that  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  enjoys,  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  in  those 
islands,  which  began  with  our  close  relationship,  has  since  continued 
unabated. 

Our  sales  to  Hawaii  have  more  than  doubled  and  the  local  condi- 
tions, finandal,  commerdal,  and  sodal,  have  greatly  improved. 
Thdr  laws  have  been  put  into  compact  and  harmonious  form; 
local  government  has  been  establidied  with  the  best  possible 
results.  Public  health  is  better  safe-guarded,  and  all  the  schools 
have  grown  in  quality,  in  work,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
Public  works  have  been  constructed;  forests  reserved;  public 
lands  settled;  industries  extended  with  an  increased  emplo3mient 
of  labor,  and  the  people  of  all  the  islands  benefited  in  many  ways. 
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The  island  of  Porto  Rico  has  become  practically  a  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Great  advances  have  been  made  along 
educational  lines  and  English  is  being  r^dly  substituted  for  Span- 
ish. Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  extension  of  sanitation, 
and  a  more  healthful  condition  has  taken  the  place  of  prevalent 
diseases  prior  to  our  occupation. 

An  extensive  sjrstem  of  roads  has  been  put  in  operation,  and  in 
many  instances  the  value  of  land  has  increased  1,000  per  cent. 
Railroad  construction  has  also  been  extended  widely,  and  is  now 
double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  matter  of  charitable  institutions,  public  order,  harbor 
improvements,  the  courts,  and  the  fmandal  and  local  establish- 
ments of  the  island,  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  said  than  that 
under  the  guiding  arm  of  Unde  Sam  the  results  have  been  most 
beneficial  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  so.  ' 

In  a  word,  the  ph3rsical,  financial,  commercial  and  moral  con- 
dition of  our  dependencies  have,  in  their  betterment,  exceeded  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  That  this  forward 
trek  will  neither  be  checked  nor  reversed,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
past  acts  of  our  Government  and  her  declared  purpose  for  the 
future;  by  the  intense  interest  in  the  future  of  all  those  peoples 
manifested  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  quickeoied 
and  stimulated  by  the  gathering  of  the  God-fearing  and  patriotic 
people  invited  by  Mr.  Smiley  to  make  up  the  annual  Mohonk 
Conference.     (Applause.) 

(The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Conference  were  aimounced 
by  Mr.  Smiley.    For  a  list  of  these,  see  page  2.)   • 

The  Chaibbian:  This  morning  will  be  given  over  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Indian  matters.  This  evening  tibe  topic  will  also  be 
conditions  among  the  Indians,  more  particularly  among  those 
in  Alaska.  To-morrow  morning  and  evening  Philippine  subjects 
will  be  discussed,  and  Friday,  in  the  main,  Porto  Rico,  but  some 
time  will  be  given  to  Hawaii.  On  Friday  evening  it  is  expected 
that  the  platform  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  conference. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  first  speaker  Mr.  Francis 
C.  Wilson,  special  attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

THE  PUEBLO  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  C.  WILSON 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  these  friends  of  the  Indians  con- 
cerning a  people  so  interesting  from  nearly  every  standpoint  as 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.    They  occupy  a  position 
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amongst  the  American  Indians  a  little  different,  and  in  some  re- 
spects entirely  different  from  any  of  tihe  Indians  living  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New. Mexico 
have  been  a  civilized  people  since  the  earliest  recorded  history 
of  this  country. 

When  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  made  his  wonderful  trip 
from  Florida  to  Mexico  he  was  told  about  a  marvelous  people 
who  lived  further  north  in  big  houses,  as  the  Indians  said,  and  he 
was  told  about  the  fact  that  they  wove  cloth,  that  they  made 
pottery  and  did  many  other  things  which  distinguish  a  civilized 
from  a  savage  people.  Later  on  Alvarado,  Coronado  and  other 
Spanish  explorers  went  amongst  these  people  and  conquer<^ 
them  after  considerable  difficulty,  and  in  t^  year  1691,  after 
Alvarado  had  re-conquered  them,  the  Spanish  government  set  aside 
for  the  Pueblo  Indians  tracts  of  land  which  the  Crown  officials 
said  "shall  begiven  to  them,  and  which  they  shall  be  confined  to 
hereafter."  This  is  interesting  because  it  was  these  lands  which 
were  later  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  pa- 
tented to  these  people.  They,  therefore,  own  their  lands  in  fee 
simple  and  are  not  living  on  Indian  reservations. 

When  Mexico  severed  its  relations  with  the  mother  country 
the  Pueblo  Indians  became  full-fledged  citizens  of  Mexico  because 
they  had,  together  with  other  Indians  of  Southern  CaUfomia, 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  service  of  the  Mexican  people 
against  Spain  in  affecting  the  freedom  of  Mexico.  There  were 
officers  and  others  in  the  Mexican  army  who  were  Pueblo  Vidians, 
and  therefore  the  Mexican  revolutionary  government  in  the 
Plan  of  Iguala,  which,  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  is  similar  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  ours,  declared  in  effect  that  these 
people  were  full  citizens  of  Mexico  with  every  right  which  full- 
blooded,  native  Mexicans  also  had.  And  after  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  gave 
tiie  same  rights  to  these  Indians  and,  therefore,  they  came  into 
the  United  States  as  American  citizens.  This,  as  you  will  see, 
places  them  upcm  a  very  different  basis  from  that  of  the  Indiaois 
of  the  country  with  whidi  we  are  most  familiar. 

As  I  have  stated,  they  have  had  these  grants,  which  were  origi- 
nally made  in  1691,  patented  to  them  b^  the  United  States,  I  thmk 
it  was  in  the  year  1858,  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  owned 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  fee  simple,  and  have  suffered  greatly 
from  encroachments.  Squatters,  and  others  who  have  gone  upon 
their  lands,  have  attempted  in  one  way  or  another  to  wrest  their 
lands  from  them,  and  in  many  cases  have  succeeded.    It  has  been 
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a  difficult  problem  to  meet,  because  the  govenunent  is  purely 
a  volunteer  in  what  it  does  for  them. 

The  government  has  boarding  schools  at  Santa  Pe  and  Al- 
buquerque, and  a  day  school  in  each  Pueblo,  and  in  adcUtion 
furnishes  to  the  people  an  attorney  to  look  after  their  interests, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  cheated,  and  that  their  rights  are  kept 
intact  for  them  as  much  as  possible,  but  since  they  are  citizens 
and  own  their  own  land  and  are  practically  independent  in  other 
ways,  they  do  not  need  finandal  help.  We  people  down  there  who 
are  working  for  them  are  practically  volunteers  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  All  we  can  do  is  to  say,  ''We  will  do  this  for  you  if 
you  wish;  if  you  do  not  desire  to  accept  our  services,  we  cannot  do 
anything,  and  you  will  have  to  get  some  one  else."  It  is  not  like 
a  reservation^  for  instance,  where  the  superintendent  is  supreme  — 
a  little  god  in  his  kingdom  —  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  as  long  as  his 
acts  fall  within  the  law.  For  instance,  when  the  Pueblo  Indian 
gets  into  trouble,  or  has  legal  difficulties,  he  may  go  to  any  other 
lawyer,  he  does  not  have  to  come  to  me;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
if  he  comes  to  me  he  is  not  charged  for  the  services  rendered, 
while  if  he  goes  to  any  other  lawyer  he  is  charged.  So  you  see 
we  are  in  a  very  different  situation  in  handling  these  people  than 
the  Indian  officials  ordinarily  are  with  the  Indians  dsewhere  in 
the  coimtry. 

Now  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  have  maintained,  for 
centuries,  a  local  government  of  their  own.  For  instance,  they 
have  a  governor  in  each  Pueblo,  dected  annually,  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  older  and  wiser  men  who  have  been  officials  in  the 
Pueblo  before,  a  fiscal  agent  who  corresponds  to  a  treasurer,  and 
a  secretary,  and  they  have  had  these  officials  from  the  earliest 
times.  No  one  knows  how  long  this  organization  has  existed. 
Bven  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard  they  had  this  same 
government. 

They  have  always  meted  out  their  punishments  to  their  people 
for  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pueblo.  They 
pimish,  some  offences  for  instance,  by  imprisonment.  Other 
offences  they  would  punish  in  other  ways,  but  in  many  such  cases 
they  could  not  punish  if  the  person  to  be  chastised  had  gone  before 
the  proper  territorial  offidal  and  complained  of  the  ptmishment. 
For  instance,  I  had  a  case  not  long  ago  which  involved  such  a  con- 
flict of  jtuisdiction.  The  Governor  of  a  Pueblo  had  reason  to  be 
put  out  by  what  an  Indian  had  done  in  his  Pueblo,  and  thrust  him 
in  prison.  This  man  happened  to  have  some  educated  sons.  The 
sons  went  to  Albuquerque  and  hired  a  lawyer  who  sued  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  got  him  out,  and  then  the  Indian  sued  the 
Governor  for  false  imprisonment  and  recovered  damages  which 
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the  Governor  had  to  pay.  This  situation  seemed  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  them;  they  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
had  to  iell  them  that  in  the  future  they  must  not  punish  by  im- 
prisonment and  they  could  not  pimish  by  whipping  or  in  any  other 
way  which  would  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  territory.  As  a 
r^ult,  law  and  order  in  the  Pueblo  is,  at  the  present  tiitie»  not 
always  well  preserved,  unfortunately. 

We  are  trying  to  teach  them  that  they  must  constitute  them- 
selves munidpaJities  tmder  the  territorial  law,  or  tmder  the  state 
law  at  the  present  time,  and  operate  as  such  municipalities,  and 
have  town  constables  and  other  officers  which  will  correspond 
with  such  officers  in  a  municipality.  By  this  means  they  can  still 
keep  their  organization  as  they  have  it.  This  will  not  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  the  territory.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  compre- 
hend this  conflict  with  what  to  them  is  their  law,  and  they  do  not 
see  why,  after  they  have  lived  for  centimes  under  their  hitherto 
efficient  form  of  government,  that  they  should  now  have  to  bend 
the  knee  and  come  under  a  law  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

We  are  endeavoring  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  to 
show  them  that  they  must,  if  they  desire  to  preserve  anything 
of  their  ancient  government,  come  under  the  territorial  laws  and 
constitute  themselves  as  a  body  corporate  so  as  to  give  them  a 
municipal  government.  Now  that  is  one  of  the  questions  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  It  is  more  difficult  than  I  can  tell  you 
because  of  the  simple-mindedness  of  these  people;  although  in- 
telligent in  many  wajrs,  they  have  lived  close  to  the.  soil  always, 
they  have  been  irrigationists  from  the  earliest  days,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  question  as  it 
affects  their  future.  The  schools  are  doing  a  great  work  in  that 
respect,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  we  will  be  able  to  annotmce  to 
the  Indian  Office  that  we  have,  at  last,  gotten  one  of  these  Pueblos 
to  organize  as  a  municipality  and  to  conduct  themsdves  as  any 
other  mtmidpal  corporation  would. 

There  are  about  six  thousand  of  these  people  at  the  present 
time  —  a  littie  more,  probably  seven  thousand  Pueblo  Indians, 
in  New  Mexico,  who  own  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  patented  land.  This  land  is  not  evenly  distributed. 
There  are  nineteen  Pueblos;  two  of  these  Pueblos  own  three  htm- 
dred  thousand  out  of  the  seven  himdred  and  sixty-five  thousand, 
but  in  abnost  every  case  the  land  is  very  rich,  situated  in  the  5Uo 
Grande  valley  or  tributaries.  Also  in  nearly  every  case  you  will 
find  irrigation  ditches  on  these  Pueblo  lands,  probably  three,  four 
and  five  hundred  years  old  —  you  cannot  go  much  farther  back 
than  that.  Prom  these  ditches  they  had  irrigated  lands  long  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  same  lands  which  they  culti- 
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vated  in  the  old  days  many  years  ago,  they  are  still  cultivating. 
They  know  enough  to  rotate  their  crops,  and  they  need  very  little 
teaching  in  the  line  of  farming.  They  now  use  xoodem  farming 
implements. 

The  aggressive  American  of  the  Middle  West  looks  upon  all 
Indian  owned  lands  as  intolerable,  and  as  so  many  barriers  in  the 
way  of  €m)ire  building  —  and  every  Westerner  is  an  empire 
builder.  These  lands  are  extremely  rich  and  in  larg^e  areas  are 
capable  of  irrigation  by  high-line  ditches  from  the  Rio  Grande 
and  its  tributaries.  As  a  r^ult,  the  lands  are  being  looked  upon 
now  with  very  eager  eyes.  The  problem  before  the  Sidian  Office  is 
how  we  may  keep  th^  lands  for  these  people  and  prevent  them 
from  making  improvident  alienations  of  them  so  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  from  now,  when  we  may  expect  to  have  a  fair  degree  of 
education  among  them,  ^enabling  them  to  cope  with  conations, 
we  may  return  the  lands  to  them  and  make  it  possible  for  them  in 
the  future  to  meet  the  American  on  a  more  even  baas  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time. 

Education  is  going  to  bring  the  solution,  but  at  the  present 
time  education  is  not  sufficiently  disseminated  amongst  them  to 
hope  for  such  results.  We  must,  in  other  words,  keep  these  lands 
in  some  way  so  that  when  an  American  comes  to  them,  and  offers 
the  Indian  a  silver  dollar,  which,  to  many  of  them,  is  a  large  sum, 
or  a  hundred  silver  dollars,  which  is  an  enormouls  stun  to  them, 
they  will  not  sell  the  priceless  heritage  which  their  anoestorshave 
handed  down  and  the  only  thing  by  which  they  can  live  —  that 
is,  their  land.  If  these  lands  were  lost  to  them  I  do  not  know  what 
would  become  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  While  he  is  able  to  ctdtivate 
the  land,  and  does  cultivate  it,  unforttmately,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  not  a  man  who  has  any  idea  of  working  r^;ularly;  he  works  so 
many  hours  a  day  when  he  has  to,  and  gets  enough  bom  the  soil 
to  satisfy  his  needs  and  those  of  his  family,  which  are  simple;  but 
turn  him  loose,  without  his  land,  and  you  vriXL  find  he,  as  a  distinct 
race,  wotild  perish  from  the  earth.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  a  man 
who,  at  this  time  at  least,  can  compete  with  the  American  citizen 
in  the  wrestle  for  a  living,  and  if  compelled  to  do  so  would  be  sub- 
merged and  lost.  Now  my  idea  about  the  matter  as  regards  their 
lands  is,  since  they  own  them  in  fee  simple,  that  the  title  must  be 
returned  to  the  Government  in  some  way  and  held  in  trust,  so 
that  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  the  Government  may 
return  them  to  these  people  and  possibly  allot  them  at  that  time, 
and  then  we  will  feel  that  the  problem  has  been  met  and  the  Pueblo 
Indian  will  not  suffer  as  they  surely  will  unless  something  of  this 
character  is  done.  Our  idea  is,  tihen,  first  to  have  an  Act  of 
Congress  permitting  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
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Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  accept  sudi  a  trust.  Then, 
of  course,  we  must  make  it  possible  for  the  Indians  to  transfer 
their  lands  to  the  Government,  thereby  accepting  the  trust.  This 
is,  perhaps,  more  difficult,  but  I  am  certain  it  can  be  done,  and 
when  it  is  done  we  may  aU  rest  easy  because  the  Pueblo  Indian 
situation  will  then  be  met  adequately.  The  Government  can,for 
instance,  in  such  a  case  expend  money  upon  their  grants/or  develop- 
ment, whidi  it  would  not  spend  as  long  as  the  titles  are  in  the 
present  condition.  Irrigation  projects  can  be  developed.  The 
Government  would  never  lose  any  money  because  in  almost  every 
case  the  water  lies  adjacent  to  the  land  and  the  sale  of  water  rights 
would  more  than  return  the  e3q>enditures  of  the  Government. 

Unless  by  some  such  means  we  meet  the  situation,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  will  become  of  these  people.  They  are  very  simple 
minded;  they  are  a  kindly  people;  they  are  hospitable,  but  they 
do  not  appreciate  and  do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  go  out  and 
work  for  a  living.  There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  that  way.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Pueblo  Indian,  under  the  present  condition,  to  go  out  and  work 
for  a  living  on  the  railroad,  or  as  a  farm  laborer,  and  earn  his  own 
living  and  enough  for  his  family.  He  could  not  do  it,  but  he  can, 
with  the  land  that  he  owns,  make  a  very  acceptable  living.  He 
can  rear  his  family  and  have  sufficient  for  all.  Therefore*  it  is 
our  duty  to  preserve  to  them  what  lands  they  have  and  to  add,  if 
possible,  to  tiieir  lands  if  they  need  them. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  another  proposition.  As  I  have  stated 
they  own  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  patented 
land,  but  remember  we  are  now  fighting  in  the  courts  for  one 
htmdred  and  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  that  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand,  and  we  are  getting  ready  to  fight  for  still 
more  in  other  suits  which  are  filed  at  the  present  time  and  pending 
before  the  courts  in  New  Mexico. 

Many  vital  questions  are  being  submitted  to  the  courts.  It  is 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  try  out  the  question  of  how  these  Indians 
can  sell  their  lands.  It  is  necessary  to  try  out  the  question  of 
whether  they  can  sell  their  lands,  for  instance,  by  deed  executed 
by  the  governor  of  a  Pueblo.  The  question  is  now  before  the 
courts  as  to  whether  or  not  they  own  lands  in  common  and  can  sell 
an  individual  piece.  Decisions  as  to  these  questions  may  place 
their  titles  in  such  condition  that  people  will  come  in  and  buy 
from  them  individually  tmless  we  stop  it  by  the  method  already 
mentioned. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  which  this  Conference  can  more  ac- 
ceptably take  hold  of  than  the  question  of  the  handling  of,  or 
assisting  in  the  handling  of,  some  of  these  propositions  for  the 
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Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  necessary  that  they,  if 
possible,  should  retain  what  they  have,  and  tbe  cmly  way  we  can 
aooompUsh  this  is  to  act  through  Congress  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Indians  themselves  bring  every  influence  to  bear 
upon  them  personally  in  order  that  we  may  carry  through  the 
trust  and  tide  them  over  the  present  critical  period.  If  it  caimot 
be  done,  I  believe  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Menco,  witii 
their  storied  past  and  marvelous  history,  will,  as  a  race,  be  of 
interest  only  to  the  archaeologist  in  very  few  years,  leaving  nothing 
to  remind  future  generations  of  their  existence  but  the  ruins  of 
their  habitations  and  those  which  their  ancestors  have  sprinkled 
so  freely  all  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    (Applause.) 

The  Chatbman:  The  intricacies  of  the  Indian  question  are 
very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  comments  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
What  we  have  all  been  striving  for  for  years  is  to  allot  the  lands 
in  severalty,  giving  the  title  of  the  land  to  the  Indians  and  make 
of  each  Indian  a  self-supporting  citizen  of  the  Republic;  and  yet 
Mr.  Wilson  esqplains  that  here  is  one  tribe  of  Indians  that  hold 
the  title  to  their  lands,  and  he  pleads  that  it  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  trust.  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  sized 
up  the  situation  accurately  and  correctly;  in  order  to  save  for  these 
Indians  what  property  they  have  and  save  them  from  bdng  pau- 
pers, dependent  solely  upon  the  charity  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
suggested,  it  is  advisable  to  impound,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  their 
property  and  preserve  it  for  them.  Yet  that  is  a  reversal  of  the 
general  scheme  which  people  interested  in  Didian  affairs  are  at- 
tempting to  work  out.  As  I  say,  it  demonstrates,  it  seems  to  me, 
very  accurately  the  chaos,  the  intricacies  of  this  question  to  which 
we  are  all  giving  so  much  thought. 

Rev.  Paul  db  ScHWEiNrrz:  Mr.  President,  will  you  please 
ask  Mr.  Wilson  whether  these  Pueblo  Indians  have  their  patent 
in  fee  now  or  simply  a  patent  to  the  Pueblos  ? 

The  Chairman:  What  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Wilson?  Is  the  fee 
a  tribal  fee  or  individual  fee? 

Mr.  Wilson:  The  grants  were  patented  to  the  Pueblos.  I 
believe  the  question  is  before  the  court  of  New  Mexico.  The 
title  runs  back  to  the  original  Spanish  grant,  and  if  true,  they  own 
their  lands  in  common. 

The  Chairman:    They  do  not  hold  title  in  severalty? 

Mr.  Wilson:    No. 
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The  CHAiiUiCAN:  A  very  interesting  question  will  be  discussed 
by  the  next  speaker,  which,  while  the  subject  is  confined  to  the 
graduates  of  one  school,  affects,  of  course,  in  its  scope  the  graduates 
of  every  other  Indian  school.  **The  Carlisle  Graduate  and  tlie 
Returned  Students"  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Siceni  J.  Nori,  of 
Carlisle. 

THE  CARLISLE  GRADUATE  AND  THE  RETURNED 
STUDENTS 

ADDRESS  OF  MB.   SICENI  J.   NORI 

Before  presenting  the  status  of  the  Carlisle  graduates,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  one  of  two  facts  which  may  not  have  been  care- 
fully considered  by  every  person  here  to-day.  The  Carlisle 
school  is  not  a  university.  With  the  exception  of  the  business 
and  telegraph  departments,  which  have  been  added  imder  the 
present  administration,  the  character  of  the  academic  work  is 
of  the  grammar  grade,  including  some  studies  which  are  taught 
in  a  regular  high  school  course,  but  no  higher  education  is  given. 
Therefore,  its  records  should  be  compared  with  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  comparison  with 
these,  or  even  with  colleges,  the  total  number  who  have  made 
successful  men  and  women  compare  favorably  and  to  splendid 
advantage.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  graduates, 
there  are  only  five  so-called  failures,  all  the  rest  of  them  h^ve  made 
and  are  making  a  ntiarked  success  in  their  various  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  g^^uates  dis- 
continue school  after  completing  the  coiu^  prescribed  there, 
but  many  of  them  have  been  inspired  to  continue  their  studies 
in  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  almost  all  cases  have  had 
to  work  their  own  way  through,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
kind  of  stuff  that  a  QEU*lisle  graduate  is  made  of.  This  also  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  only  by, personal  contact  with  the  more 
enlightened  race  are  we  able  to  learn  some  of  the  methods  of 
self-preservation  and  some  of  its  resotirceful  means  when  con- 
fronted with  difficulties. 

The  natural  question  that  comes  to  the  minds  of  people  regard- 
ing pupils  of  this  school  is:  ''Does  the  Carlisle  graduate  retiun 
to  his  reservation  home?"  Carefully  compiled  statistics  reveal 
the  fact  that  out  of  the  five  hundred  and  nine  who  are  living,  three 
htmdred  of  them  are  successfully  engaged  in  vocational  activities 
away  from  the  reservation  and  are  thus  forever  severed  from 
feddral  supervision,  no  longer  to  be  considered  wards  of  the 
Government,  but  citizens  of  the  same,  which  is  a  record  that  has 
no  equal  in  Indian  education.    The  other  two  hundred  and  nine 
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are  engaged  on  the  reservations  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  various  capacities,  are  leaders  among  their  people,  and 
are  shining  examples  of  probity  and  industry.  Th^  high  standing 
among  their  tribesmen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
various  delegations  which  come  annually  to  see  the  ''Great  Father 
at  Washington"  on  missions  of  importance,  have  been  headed  by 
graduates  or  returned  students  of  Carlisle  school. 

The  Outing  System  of  Carlisle,  whereby  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  American  civilization  are  taught  them  by  living  in  it  and  by 
being  a  part  of  it,  and  by  sharing  the  American  home  life,  has 
accomplished  more  in  good  citizenship  and  Christian  civilization 
than  any  other  Indian  school.  Consequently,  the  graduates 
and  returned  students  of  Carlisle  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
their  own  families  and  tribes,  and  in  capacities  as  superintendents 
of  schools,  teachers,  disciplinarians,  industrial  teachers,  field 
matrons,  etc.,  they  come  into  contact  with  and  mould  thousands 
of  Indian  school  children  and  older  Indians. 

And  yet  the  Carlisle  graduate  and  school  have,  in  the  past, 
stood  the  great  brunt  of  all  the  sly  criticisms  and  fabricated 
mendacities,  even  though  the  facts  show  that  Carlisle  school  has 
turned  out  more  successful  students  at  a  less  per  capita  cost  than 
any  other  Indian  school  in  the  country.  It  mattered  not  whether  a 
returned  student  lead  a  life  of  honesty,  industry  and  purity,  so 
sure  was  he  of  the  rightness  of  his  living,  never  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  the  diabolic  ingenuity  that  made  evil  and  evil  report 
where  naught  but  good  r^lly  existed.  ^  A  crime  was  committed. 
A  correspondent  bethought  himself  of  a  graduate  or  ex-student 
of  Carlide  and  spread  the  news  attributing  to  him  the  offense. 
Other  newspapers  took  it  up,  not  as  one  tongue,  but  a  million 
tongues,  telling  the  same  story  to  as  many  pairs  of  eyes.  Pacts 
were  never  thought  of.  That  he  was  a  graduate  or  ex-student  of 
Carlisle  seemed  to  add  to  the  readableness  of  the  story,  and  the 
assertion  was  boldly  made.  Careful  investigation  has  ^own  that 
nine  tenths  of  these  stories  were  plain  lies  as  far  as  Carlisle  is 
concerned. 

It  has  been  gratif3mig  to  the  authorities  of  the  school  and  the 
friends  of  the  Indian  that,  in  recent  years,  very  few  of  these 
newspaper  stories  have  appeared.  It  is  really  seldom  that  any- 
thing of  this  nature  is  now  seen  in  the  public  press.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  f oimd  that  most  of  these  stories  are 
incorrect  and,  anxious  to  publish  only  the  truth,  have  confined 
^e  use  of  their  pages  to  the  dissemination  of  news  and  facts. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  Indian's  remarkable  transition  from 
a  condition  of  primitiveness  and  dependence  to  the  acquirement 
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of  Christian  civilization  and  independence.  And  in  all  this,  ed- 
ucation is  being  given  its  due  recognition. 

If  a  bank  president  or  some  trusted  officer  of  a  community, 
steals  his  millions,  does  the  press  tell  us  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  or  Yale;  and  even  if  he  is,  do  we  judge  these  great  in- 
stitutions of  learning  by  the  occasional  failure  or  indulge  in  a 
general  condemnation  of  all  their  graduates? 

There  are  still  others  selected  to  illustrate  doleful  tales  of  ed- 
ucated Indians  hurrying  from  Carlisle  school  back  to  the  "blan- 
ket," worse  than  they  were  before.  If  tiiey  should  happen  tp  be 
fotmd  in  their  native  garb,  it  does  not  indicate  that  they  have 
made  no  advancement.  What  harm  does  it  do  if  he  should  desire 
to  wear  a  red  handkerchief  about  his  neck  or  a  silver  buckle  on 
his  belt?  Does  not  the  white  man  in  the  height  of  civilization 
wear  a  scarf  pin,  watch  chain,  and  adorn  his  shirt  bosom  with 
diamonds  and  pearls  ?  Do  not  the  high  society  women  of  the  white 
race  bedeck  themselves  with  finery,  diamonds  and  costly  jewels? 
Possessing  the  means  and  dressing  well  does  not  indicate  true 
culture  of  heart  and  mind.  Remember  the  old  adage,  "Pine 
feathers  do*  not  make  fine  birds."  It  you  were  taken  by  some 
other  nation  whose  costumes  differed  from  yours,  say  China  for 
instance,  and  kept  in  that  cotmtry  for  a  number  of  years  and  then 
returned  to  your  people,  not  many  of  you  would  have  the  moral 
courage  or  the  desire  to  wear  the  Chinese  costume  in  your  own 
homes,  nor  would  it  be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement  upon 
your  part  to  assume  the  costume  of  your  forefathers.  Should  this 
be  considered  a  mark  of  no  advancement  on  your  part?  It  is 
equally  imjust  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  woric  at 
Carlisle  and  the  Indian  work  in  general.  Also  bear  in  mind  that 
while  the  Indian  is  learning  the  good  civilization,  they  imcon- 
sciously  imbibe  some  of  the  bad  civilization. 

Since  the  time  of  Columbus,  you  have  driven  us  step  by  step 
westward,  until  the  now  forty-six  great  states  are  peopled  by  a 
nation  which  is  second  to  none  and  has  developed  and  is  developing 
by  inventions  and  industries,  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  highest  standards  of  civilization.  But  what  of  Poor  Lo? 
What  of  the  Original  Landowner  ?  What  of  the  race  once  vigorous, 
strong  willed,  untiring  in  the  chase,  child  of  the  forests  and  open 
air  who  glorified  in  freedom,  in  activity,  in  feats  of  endurance? 
Penned  up  in  various  tracts  of  land  called  reservations  where  they 
were  fed,  clothed  and  cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  What, 
therefore,  was  to  be  gained  by  being  industrious  if  one  could  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  without  stirring  a  muscle?  That  doven- 
hoofed  personage,  Satan,  soon  had  the  idle  hands  of  the  Indian 
reaching  out  for  the  whiskey  bottle.    Would  not  the  white  Ameri- 
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can  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition  had  a  foreign  people 
driven  the  colonists  before  them  to  districts  more  and  more  iso- 
lated, destroying  their  industries  and  disarming  them?  Suppose, 
even  now,  we  should  isolate  the  Italians,  the  Russians,  the  Ger- 
mans, who  come  here  as  immigrants,  and  deny  to  them  contact 
with  Americans  and  their  govenmient?  Would  they  ever  acquire 
citizenship  or  be  amalgamated  ?  Under  such  treatment  they  would 
always  remain  Italians,  Russians  and  Germans.  They  would 
never  become  Americans.  Would  they  not  have  become  weakened 
in  mind,  body  and  will,  pauperized,  despite  their  strong  and 
vigorous  ancestry?  What  race  could  overcome  the  eilect  of  such 
treatment?  That  the  Indian  race  has  not  been  totally  ruined  is 
^ue  to  his  sturdy,  inherent  traits  of  character,  and  though  not 
entirely  ruined,  he  has  suffered  serious  deterioration,  and  hence 
the  chief  object  and  task  of  this  Government  is  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth  into  proper  American  and  Christian  civilization. 
Thanks  be  to  the  few  statesmen  of  advanced  ideas,  who  have 
made  it  possible  to  break  up  some  of  these  reservations;  for  in  due 
season,  as  the  Indian  shows  himself  capable  of  looking  out  for 
himself,  he  is  being  set  free  and  given  the  same  chance  as  other 
citizens,  with  t^e  same  obligations  to  balance. 

Carlisle  has  striven  ever  to  make  the  Indian  a  potent  and  active 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  to  live. 
Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  expected,  for  my  people  are 
passing  through  an  era  of  evolution  and  revolution,  and  are  ex- 
periencing more  or  less  trouble  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  situa- 
tion in  hand,  of  learning  the  code  of  social,  moral  and  educational 
pxDprieties;  and  if  we  occasionally  overstep  or  make  mistakes, 
count  us  not  total  failures  any  more  than  you  would  white  people 
under  similar  circumstances.  We  are  learning  as  the  result  of 
rubbing  elbows  with  you,  the  stronger  race,  arid  as  we  imbibe 
that  which  is  good  and  worthy,  we  go  forth  to  teach  our  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  as  instructors  in  various  capacities,  in 
various  schools,  at  home,  by  action  and  deeds,  making  improve- 
ments, which  we  trust  will  be  wholesome  and  permanent  among 
our  people. 

At  this  jimcture,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  in  the  educational 
work  which  the  Government  is  canying  on  for  the  Indian,  we  should 
have  men  and  women  of  great  intellectual  force  and  ability,  in 
addition  to  that  great  American  trait  —  dear  common  sense, 
and  unwavering  personal  honor.  If  there  are  employees  who  by 
their  personal  attitude  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  their  work 
show  an  antipathy  for  the  Indian,  they  shotdd,  as  a  matter  of 
common  honesty,  get  out  of  the  service,  or  very  quickly  get  rid 
of  that  attitude.    Even  when  these  misguided  persons  express 
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what  is  intended  for  beautiful  condescension,  it  does  not  help, 
but  hinders,  and  does  not  aid  in  desirable  development,  but  rather 
otherwise.  Indian  education  demands  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  qualities  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  are  those  of  the 
true  missionary. 

In  regard  to  the  returned  or  ex-students  who  have  only  com- 
pleted partial  terms  at  Carlisle  and  are  not  graduates,  careful 
records  are  being  gathered  of  the  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
from  returns  wWdi  have  already  been  received,  out  of  nearly 
three  thousand,  approximately  ninety-four  per  cent  are  success- 
fully earning  their  living  and  evidence  by  the  uprightness  of  their 
lives  that  even  the  short  time  they  were  at  this  school  has  been  a 
vital  influence  for  good.  To  than  should  be  given  more  honor^ 
and  commendation,  for  they  have  more  difficulties  to  surmount 
and  little  education,  requiring  stronger  will  and  more  forceful 
character,  for  all  of  them  returned  home  to  their  people  with  the 
noble  purpose  of  helping  the  home  people  to  a  better  life,  of  making 
a  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school,  by  making  home 
more  like  a  home,  and  showing  the  parents  what  education  and  the 
Outing  System  has  done  for  their  diildren.  Can  the  same  figures 
be  given  of  the  white  children  who  completed  the  grammar  grades 
of  public  schools  and  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  school  instead 
of  four  or  five,  and  who  have  years  of  civilization  back  of  them? 

Has  it  ever  been  your  privilege  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  music 
by  the  famous  Indian  band  which  toured  the  country  imder  the 
leadership  of  Dennison  Whedock,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and 
was  for  a  number  of  years  band  leader  of  our  own  school  organiza- 
tion, but  who  is  now  a  prosperous  business  man  in  Wisconsin? 
If  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  any  one  here  to  take  a  trip  to  Cuba, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  dentist,  just 
look  up  Dr.  James  E.  Johx^on,  who  is  enjo3n[ng  an  annual  income 
of  S4,()00,  and  his  wife,  also  a  graduate,  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum;  or,  if  you  do  not  desire 
to  take  the  water  trip,  take  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  and  go  to 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  you  will  find  Dr.  Caleb  Sickles,  another  gradu- 
ate and  a  prominent  dentist  who  is  equally  successful;  then,  if 
you  have  time,  go  to  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  where  you  will  find  Dr. 
Powless,  a  prominent  physician,  who  has  the  largest  practice  at 
his  home  at  De  Fere,  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  real  leader  and  mis- 
sionary among  his  people.  Then  proceed  to  Minnesota  state 
and  find  Carlisle  graduates  practicing  law  and  other  professions 
in  the  persons  of  Thomas  Mani,  Edward  Rogers,  and  Dr.  Oscar 
Davis.  Or,  if  you  took  the  southern  way  you  would  find  along 
the  Santa  Fe  route,  Carlisle  graduates  and  ex-students  working 
in  the  various  railroad  shops  and  taking  care  of  sections  of  that 
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great  railroad  system,  preferred  above  all  other  kinds  of  skilled 
labor,  for  they  have  shown  their  worth  as  good  workmen.  We 
have  with  us  to-day  Charles  A.  Dagenett,  a  graduate  who  is 
National  Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment,  who  has  by  ex- 
perience gained  at  Carlisle  imder  the  Outing  S3rstem,  been  able, 
by  untiring  effort,  to  S3rstematize  and  build  up  what  is  really  the 
Carlisle  Outing  System  for  the  entire  Indian  Service,  and  for 
three  hundred  thousand  Indians.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  find 
a  man  who  can  be  equally  successful  in  everything  that  he  at- 
tempts, but  we  have  in  a  Carlisle  ^^aduate,  Charles  A.  Bender, 
the  world-famous  pitcher  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  a  crack 
marksman,  and  a  jeweler  by  trade,  and  a  past-master  in  all.  So 
I  might  cite  hundreds  of  others  but  time  forbids,  hence  I  shall  only 
repeat  that  the  Carlisle  graduate  has  shown  that  Indian  education 
has  not  been  a  failure,  but  has  paid.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr. 
Valentine,  is  in  the  Southwest  upon  official  business.  He  is 
represented  here  by  his  most  worthy  and  efficient  assistant,  Mr. 
Abbott,  for  whose  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Indians  I  can  vouch 
and  for  whose  industry,  intelligence  and  integrity  I  gladly  testify. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  expressed  a  desire  not  to  occupy  any  time 
himsdf  this  morning,  but  has  suggested  that  we  call  upon  the 
heads  of  the  various  divisions  of  his  bureau  very  briefly  to  duddate 
the  subjects  which  come  particularly  under  their  control.  He 
has  asked  me  first  to  caU  upon  Mr.  E.  B.  Merttt,  who  is  the  law 
derk  of  the  Indian  Btu'eau. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
HIS  PROGRESS  AND  SOME  OP  HIS*  NEEDS 

ADDKSeS  OF  MR.  B.  B.  MBRITr 

A  true  history  of  the  progress  of  the  American  Indian  dtuing 
the  past  forty  years  would  r^  like  a  page  &om  fiction,  thanks  to 
the  generous  and  benovolent,  if  belated,  policy  of  our  National 
Government. 

Ever  since  the  Government  began  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  human 
being  ratiher  than  an  enemy  of  sodety ,  his  progress  has  been  steady 
and  sure.  The  Indian  race,  under  the  new  and  enlightened  policy 
of  the  Government,  has  been  lifted  in  less  than  a  half  century 
fnnn  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  to  dvilization,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Service  has 
more  earnest  and  intdligent  effort  been  made  than  by  the  present 
offidals  and  employes  in  that  service,  for  the  advancement  and 
benefit  of  the  Indians  and  the  protection  of  their  property  rights. 
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Two  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  administration  of 
Commissioner  Valentine  have  been  the  enlarging  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  medical  force  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  Indians  after  well-oi^ganized  and  persistent  cam- 
paigns along  industrial  lines,  and  I  wish  to  add  that  too  much 
credit  caxmot  be  given  Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott  for  his 
splendid  work  in  bringing  about  the  improved  industrial  conditions 
among  the  Indians. 

By  reason  of  the  successful  medical  work  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  race.is  no 
longer  a  vanishing  one.  The  medical  force  is  not  only  curing  the 
In^an  of  his  ailments  but  he  is  being  taught  preventive  measures — 
how  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  sickness.  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  industrial  campaign  there  are  more  Indians 
who  are  working  and  earning  good  wages  than  ever  before.  The 
records  of  the  Indian  Office  show  not  only  a  marked  increase  in 
acreage  being  farmed  by  Indians,  but  a  greater  production  per 
acre  by  reason  of  more  intelligent  effort  and  persistent  application. 

There  has  also  been  enact«i  by  Congress  during  Commissioner 
Valentine's  administration,  and  as  a  r^ult  largely  of  his  personal 
efforts,  certain  much-necKled  legislation,  notably  the  Indian 
Omnibus  Act  of  June  26,  1910,  which  better  enables  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Indian  schools  have  been  made 
more  efficient,  largely  as  the  result  of  better  organization  and  closer 
supervision.  The  last  fiscal  year  shows  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  more  than  2,000  Indian  children  attending  sd^l. 
The  Indian  schools  have  now  not  only  a  more  S3rstematic  and 
practical  course  of  study  —  special  attention  being  paid  to  ed- 
ucational work  along  industrial  lines  —  but  a  doser  adherence 
to  the  state  courses  of  study  has  enabled  the  teachers  to  ally  them- 
selves more  intimatdy  with  the  educational  forces  of  the  state, 
which  will  make  possible  an  earlier  and  more  satisfactory  transfer 
of  Indian  pupils  from  Government  to  State  schools. 

By  these  rather  optimistic  remarks  I  do  not  want  you  to  get 
the  impression  that  Indian  administration  is  perfect.  On  tiie 
contrary  there  are  certain  places  in  the  Indian  Service  where 
administration  could  be  greatly  improved,  and  it  will  require 
heroic  treatment  and  thorough  house-cleaning  to  bring  about 
satisfactory  conditions.  However,  as  a  general  proposition,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  all  along  the  Ime. 

In  the  remaining  few  minutes  assigned  to  me  I  desire  to  make 
a  few  brief  suggestions  which  I  think  will  if  followed  result  in 
benefit  to  the  Indians. 

1.    It  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  passage 
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of  the  gsaersl  allotment  act,  and  only  about  two  thirds  of  the 
Indians  are  allotted.  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all 
Indians  be  given  allotments  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  It  may 
be  necessary,  because  of  peculiar  local  conditions,  to  reserve  on 
certain  reservations  large  tracts  of  tribal  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, but  even  on  these  reservations  Indians  should  be  given 
lands  for  homes  that  they  can  call  their  own.  The  allotment  work 
^ould  be  completed  within  five  years  at  the  very  latest. 

2.  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  place  mcxre  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  Outside  of  the  Five  Civilized  Trib^ 
country  we  have  only  about  five  thousand  Indian  children  in 
pubUc  schools.  This  number  could  be  greatly  increased  with 
distinct  benefit  to  the  Indian  children  and  with  a  decreased  cost 
in  Indian  administration.  This  transfer  to  free  schools  could 
be  greatly  expedited  by  the  enactment  of  l^iislation  naaking 
income-producing  inherited  lands  taxable  for  sdhool  purposes  in 
communities  iffbere  Indian  children  are  permitted  to  attend  public 
schools. 

3.  There  should  be  closer  cooperation  between  our  liquor 
service  and  the  state  authorities,  so  that  the  Indian  might  be  better 
protected  from  his  greatest  weakness  and  worst  enemy,  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  with  its  accompanying  bestiality,  depravity  and 
poverty.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Tteasury  has  recently  held  that 
the  Fcdeml  Indian  appropriation  for  liquor  suppression  may  be 
used  in  cooperating  with  state  authorities  in  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians.  It  ought  to  be  a  more  dan- 
gerous thing  —  certain  of  quick  and  severe  punishment  —  to  sell 
or  give  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  in  any  state  on  this  country. 

4.  There  should  be  no  closed  Indian  reservations.  Every 
Indian  should  be  hampered  with  the  fewest  restrictions  consistent 
with  his  best  interests.  Practical  white  fanners  should  be  en- 
couraged to  locate  and  live  in  the  Indian  country  and  buy  surplus 
Indian  lands.  The  homes  and  farms  of  these  white  fanners  would 
be  models  for  the  Indians.  Besides,  these  farmers  would  es- 
tablish free  schools,  build  roads  and  churches,  and  bring  other 
dviUzing  agencies  to  bear  on  the  community  that  not  only  would 
result  in  lifting  the  Indian  to  a  higher  social  status,  but  would 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  his  property  and  teach  by  example  ^e 
benefit  and  the  necessity  of  labor.  The  Indians  need  to  be  taught 
the  foUy  and  degradation  of  idleness  and  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
hard  work. 

5.  L^iislation  is  needed  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907 
(34  Stat.  L.,  1221),  regarding  the  segregation  of  tribal  funds  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  segregation  of  all  the  trust  funds  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  pay 
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the  money  to  the  Indians  entitled  thereto  or  expend  the  same 
for  their  benefit  in  the  discretion  of  the  department.  The  Act 
of  March  2,  1907,  is  deficient  for  the  reason  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  membership  of  most  tribes  having  trust  funds  in  the 
Treasury  is  neither  competent  nor  disabled  by  reason  of  disease 
or  old  age,  and  therefore  under  existing  law  the  department  is 
without  authority  to  pay  such  members,  or  even  spend  for  their 
benefit,  any  part  of  the  tribal  trust  funds. 

If  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  is  amended  as  suggested  it  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  the  consummation  of  the  well  estab- 
lidied  policy  of  the  Government  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  or 
communal  holdings  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  giving  to  each  member 
thereof  a  vested  right  in  his  own  individtial  share  of  the  tribal 
property. 

6.  After  considerable  thought  on  the  subject  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  enacted  by  Congress  a  care- 
fully worded  general  jurisdictional  act  which  would  permit  any 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  having  an  alleged  daam 
against  the  Government  to  subnut,  within  a  reasonable  time,  said 
ckJm  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
interpose  all  set-offs  and  counter-claims,  and  with  the  ftarther 
right  of  either  party  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  there  are  any  Indian 
tribes  that  have  meritorious  claims  against  the  Government,  those 
claims  should  be  settled  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  general  jurisdictional  act  along  the  lines  suggested  would 
mean  a  long  step  forward  in  the  general  winding  up  of  all  tribal 
matters. 

7.  I  believe  that  that  part  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1906,  known  as 
the  "Burke  Act,"  which  amended  the  provisions  of  the  general 
allotment  act  by  deferring  citizenship  tmtil  after  the  expiration 
of  the  trust  period  or  the  granting  of  a  fee  patent,  ^as  a  mistake 
and  a  distinct  step  backward.  The  legislation  in  question  re- 
sulted from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Heff  case, 
wherein  it  was  held  in  substance  that  citizen  Indians  were  subject 
to  the  police  power  of  the  state  rather  than  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Since  that  decision  it  has  not  been  possible  to  convict 
tmder  the  federal  liquor  act  of  Jan.  30,  1897,  for  selling  liquor  to 
citizen  Indians,  but  it  is  still  illegal  under  that  act  to  introduce 
liquor  on  allotments  held  in  trust  by  the  Government.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  states  in  which  Indians  live  have  good 
laws  against  the  selling  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  as  the  Cconp- 
troUer  of  the  Treasury  has  recently  held  that  the  federal  Lidian 
appropriation  for  liquor  suppression  is  available  for  cooperating 
with  state  authorities,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  many  advan- 
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tages  of  citizenship  for  Indians  are  more  than  sufiSdent  to  offset 
the  disadvantages  and  that  the  '*  Burke  Act "  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  grant  citizenship  to  all  allotted  Indians. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  it  appears  to  me,  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  May  15,  1911,  in  the  case  of  Hallowell  vs. 
U.  S.,  wherein  the  Court  held  ''That  the  mere  fact  that  citizenship 
has  been  conferred  upon  Indians  does  not  necessarily  end  the  right 
or  duty  of  the  United  States  to  pass  laws  in  their  interest  as  a 
dependent  people." 

It  seems  to  me  a  strange  and  striking  anomaly  that  there  should 
be  denied  the  original  American  the  benefits  of  American  citizen- 
ship. Let  us  not  only  extend  to  all  allotted  Indians  American 
citizenship,  but  let  us  in  the  language  of  the  great  Kentucky 
statesman,  H«iry  Clay,  "treat  with  the  utmost  landness  and  the 
most  perfect  justice  the  aborigines  whom  Providence  has  com- 
naitted  to  our  guardianship."  Let  us  confer  upon  them  the  in- 
estimable blessings  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  citizenship! 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  John  R.  Eddy, 
superintendent  of  the  Tongue  River  Indian  School,  at  Lame 
Deer,  Montana. 

FARMING  AND  STOCK  RAISING  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JOHN  R.   EDDT 

The  Indian  commissioner  is  laying  particular  stress  upon  the 
need  of  the  field  men  of  the  service  stimulating  the  Indians  to 
industry.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  a  meeting  of  the 
reservation  superintendents  of  Montana,  authorized  by  Ccmi- 
missioner  Valentine,  held  two  years  ago  on  the  Crow  Reservation, 
at  which  Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott,  who,  previously,  as 
regent  of  his  state  university,  had  oversight  of  the  agricultuml 
college  of  Nebraska,  and,  who,  therefore,  was  naturally  interested 
in  reservation  agricultural  developnient,  strongly  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  the  assembled  superintendents  a  sense  of  their 
great  responsibility  to  make  the  best  use,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  resources  of  their  respective  reservations. 

All  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  Northwest  should  be  self- 
supporting.  With  immense  areas,  with  fertile  land,  and  with  good 
markets  die  opportunities  are  abtmdant  to  enable  the  Indians 
under  intelligent  direction  to  attain  economic  independence. 

To  illustrate  these  possibilities,  may  I  speak  of  what  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  are  doing  with  the  splendid  grazing  range  of  their 
reservation.    Di".  Grorge  Bird  Gnnnell,  well  known  to  all  mem- 
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bers  of  this  Conference,  has  for  many  years  been  actively  interested 
to  have  the  Government  recognize  the  desirability  of  stocking 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  with  cattle,  and  only  yester- 
day spoke  to  me  of  the  many  satisfactory  exchanges  had  between 
himself  and  our  honored  chairman  at  the  time  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's connection  with  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  1903  Congress  gave  these  Indians  one  thousand  head  of 
breeding  heifers,  and  in  1907  one  thousand  more.  The  total  in- 
vestment for  breeding  stock  was  within  $60,000.  Up  to  date  these 
Indians  have  actually  received  $125,000  from  sale  of  the  increase 
of  these  animals,  and  they  have  in  addition  over  $250,000  worth 
of  cattle  upon  the  range.  These  satisfactory  results  are  the  more 
remarkable  that  they  were  achieved  by  the  Northern  Cheyennes, 
who  have  always  b€«n  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  voracious 
beef-eating  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  a  fact  that  these  In- 
dians have  recognized,  as  they  have  annually  received  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  that  it  is  to  their  best  interest  to 
leave  their  cattle  alone,. and  this  they  are  doing.  To  those  who 
know  the  cattle  business,  when  told  that  twenty-three  hundred 
calves  were  branded  upon  the  reservation  this  year,  being  increased 
from  the  heifers  previously  mentioned  as  having  been  given  them 
by  the  Government,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  these  Indians 
are  making  a  good  diowing  in  their  cattle  business. 

On  other  reservations  similar  opporttmities  might  be  given 
Indians  to  make  headway.  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  a 
council  held  at  the  Crow  Reservation,  a  respected  chief  rose  in 
the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  say,  "We  want  all 
our  available  receipts  turned  into  cattle  for  us  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  prosperity  here."  It  is  jtist  possible  that  the 
Crows,  mixing  as  they  do  at  times  with  the  Cheyennes,  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  best  use  they  can  make  of  their  reservation, 
which  they  own,  is  to  turn  it  into  a  grazing  pasture  for  the  raising 
of  cattle  for  themselves. 

I  believe  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  that  it  is  practicable 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  providing  non-dtizen  Indians  every- 
where with  Government  funds  to  be  reimbursable,  so  that  at 
appropriate  seasons  each  year,  as  required,  backward  Indians  may 
be  permitted  to  purchase  seeds,  implements  and  work  stock.  The 
In^ans  will  soon  realize  the  significance  of  such  funds  and  will 
hasten  to  be  benefited  by  their  use.  The  experience  had  with 
such  funds  for  the  past  few  years  in  Montana  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. Of  course  such  funds  have  to  be  handled  with  discretion 
so  as  to  insure  their  iiltimate  return  to  the  Treasury.  The  idea 
is  to  have  Congress  appropriate  a  certain  considerable  amount 
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^  which,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be 
*  available  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  for  the  purchase  of  eqviipment 
destined  to  assist  worthy  Indians  to  reach  self-support.  The 
beneficiaries  of  the  fund  agree  to  make  full  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vances made  to  them  withui  a  fixed  time.  I  am  pleased  to  invite 
the  Conference  to  consider  the  advisability  of  suggesting  that  the 
privileges  of  such  funds  be  extended  further,  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging industry  among  Indians  of  the  country. 

Irrigation  with  some  of  the  Indians  is  almost  a  new  proposition; 
and  though  some  of  the  plains  Indians  are  not  naturally  farmers, 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  for  whom  the 
Government  has  recently  put  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  imder 
irrigation  ditches,  which  has  been  allotted  in  twenty  acre  tracts, 
are  making  commendable  use  of  their  irrigated  lands.  All  of  the 
allotments  have  been  fenced  and  nearly  ^  of  the  forty  allottees 
have  built  root  cellars  and  stored  them  f tdl  of  products  for  winter 
use.  The  advent  of  a  root  cellar  on  an  Indian  allotment  is  a  most 
encouraging  sign,  indicating  that  the  Indian  farmer  is  giving  some 
thought  to  the  .futurje. 

I  believe  that  Indians  generally  should  be  encouraged  to  cany 
on  both  stock-raising  and  farming  on  their  allotments.  Caring 
for  the  stock  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  put  up  forage 
for  his  stock,  and  as  Indians  are  proverbially  improvident,  it  is 
desirable  to  inculcate  ideas  of  providence  in  dealing  with  him,  aiid 
he  naturally  becomes  provident  if  obliged  to  put  up  forage  for  the 
horse  and  cattle  stock  that  he  is  interested  to  raise. 

The  holding  of  agricultural  f  siirs  on  Indian  reservations  has  been 
encouraged  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  Administration,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  same  fruitful  results  follow  to  the  Indian 
interested  in  these  fairs  as  come  to  those  of  us  interested  to  attend 
our  customary  county  and  state  fairs.  The  Indian  fair  can  be 
used  as  a  means  of  persuading  Indians  inclined  to  leave  their 
ranches  during  the  cropping  season,  to  stay  at  home  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  make  a  good  showing  when  the  big  fair  festival 
takes  place  in  the  fall  after  the  harvest  of  crops.  In  order  that 
Indians  may  not  get  into  the  habit  of  going  frcMn  one  reservation 
to  another  to  attend  fairs,  and  thus  have  the  fairs  fail  of  serving 
their  real  purpose,  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  be  held  as 
far  as  practicable  upon  simultaneous  dates.  The  reservation 
fair  has  demonstrated  its  worth  as  a  means  of  arousing  competitive 
interest  among  Indian  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  ^y  unpre- 
judiced observer  will  be  impressed  that  the  Indian  prize  winner 
is  as  happy  with  his  trophies  as  any  successful  white  exhibitor  at  a 
regular  county  fair  could  possibly  be.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairbcan:  The  next  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pbaibs,  supervisor  in  charge  of  Indian  schools.  « 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE 

ADDRESS  OF  MB.  H.  B.   PBAIBS 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  became  my  pleasure  to  take 
charge  in  a  general  way  of  the  supervision  of  the  school  work 
throughout  the  Indian  covmtry.  It  was  very  soon  determined 
that  in  order  to  give  anything  like  good  general  supervision, — 
supervision  that  would  effect  anything  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  the  country  must  be  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
work  must  be  organized.  It  was  immediately  done,  and  you  see 
here  on  this  map  the  six  districts,  the  first  being  composed  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  western 
Oklahoma;  second,  Arizona,  Calif omia,  and  Nevada;  third, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota;  fourth,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon,  and  Washington;  fifth,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  scattering  schools  throughout  the  east;  and  sixth, 
eastern  Oklahoma  (what  was  formerly  the  Indian  Territory), 
occupied  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  An  experienced  school 
man  was  placed  in  charge  of  each  district  to  have  immediate  care 
of  schools,  giving  his  entire  time  and  thought  to  the  supervision, 
of  that  work.  Last  year  (1910)  was  given  largely  to  a  v^ry  careful 
thorough  study  of  conditions  in  each  district,  each  supervisor 
studying  the  whole  situation  and  getting  facts  and  figures  which 
would  enable  us  thereafter  to  supervise  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively. 

A  great  many  very  interesting  facts  were  brought  out  from  the 
investigation.  We  first  studied  the  school  population,  population 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  children  who  are  tmable  to  be  in 
school  because  of  physical  defects  of  any  kind,  and  thus  arrived 
at  the  number  of  Indian  children  in  this  coimtry  who  are  eligible 
for  enrollment.  Then  we  found  the  exact  enrollment  in  all  the 
Government  schools  and  public  schools.  We  studied  the  material 
plants  and  found  the  conditions  of  those  and  their  needs,  studied 
the  efficiency  of  the  employes  throughout  the  Service,  of  which 
about  three  thousand  are  in  the  school  service.  We  also  studied 
the  general  conditions,  so  that  we  feel  at  the  present  time  we  have 
a  very  good  basis  upon  which  to  work  hereafter.  One  of  the 
special  activities  of  the  supervisors  during  the  past  year  has  been 
to  increase  the  enrollment  in  public  schools.  It  was  shown  to  be 
an  increase  of  fifteen  himdred  within  the  year.  One  of  the  most 
important  problems  before  us  now  is  that  of  increasing  the  enroll- 
ment of  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools. 
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Diuing  the  present  administration,  one  of  the  first  things  done 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  was  to  adopt  in  our  Indian 
schools  local  courses  of  instruction  in  order  that  when  the  Indian 
children  are  ready  to  enter  public  schools  it  may  be  an  easy  step 
from  the  Indian  school  to  the  public  school.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Yakima  coimtry  was  a  desert  reservation.  The  reservation  was 
opened  to  settlement,  people  came  in,  and  within  a  few  years  all 
these  public  schools  have  been  built  within  that  district.  Last 
year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fullrblood  Indian 
children  of  the  Yakima  country  in  the  public  schools  —  a  very- 
great  increase.  (Applause.)  This  year  the  number  will  be 
considerably  larger. 

In  the  Flathead  country,  which  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
less  than  three  years  ago,  I  was  pleased,  last  summer,  to  find  that 
fijfteen  public  schools  had  been  built  in  that  territory  and  that 
two  more  were  then  being  constructed.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  possible  this  year  to  close  all  the  Government  schools,  except 
one,  on  the  Flathead  reservation.  In  western  Oklahoma  one 
fourth  of  the  Indian  children  are  in  public  schools.  I  could  go 
all  over  the  country  and  show  you  how  that  phase  of  the  work 
is  progressing,  but  I  will  not  take  time  to  do  that  b^^ause  there 
are  other  things  I  want  to  mention,  but  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
have  often  said,  that  I  look  upon  this  as  the  way  ovU,  If  we  are 
ever  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  problem  as  an  educational  problem  — 
and  the  whole  problem  is  an  educational  one  —  it  must  be  through 
the  public  schools.    There  is  no  other  way. 

In  connection  with  this  I  merely  want  to  raise  one  other  point. 
There  are  to-day  in  our  Indian  schools  throughout  this  country  — 
after  careful  investigation  we  know  this  to  be  true  —  one  thousand 
Indian  children  whose  homes  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  public 
schools,  and  whose  home  conditions  are  such  as  to  mak&  it  possible 
for  them  to  attend  those  schools  regularly  and  profitably.  I  simply 
want  to  raise  ,the  question:  To  whom  should  the  Govenunent 
extend  aid  in  securing  education;  is  it  the  Government's  duty  to 
educate,  at  an  expense  of  approximately  $200,000  a  year,  Indian 
children  whose  homes  are  within  easy  r^ach  of  public  schools,  and 
whose  home  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
attend  profitably?  I  believe  the  "way  out"  is  the  public  school. 
Then  if  we  are  educating  at  an  expense  of  $200,000  a  year  one 
thousand  Indian  children  who  could  be  in  public  schools  and  cared 
for  by  the  states,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  continue  to 
educate  them?  I  should  like  you  to  think  over  that  problem. 
I  wish  I  could  say  a  good  many  more  things  in  reference  to  the 
educational  activities.  I  have  been  busy,  busy  as  I  could  be  these 
past  two  years  along  these  lines  and  many  others.    In  the  adoption 
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of  Icx^  courses  of  study,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
industrial  training,  because  of  the  relation  of  school  training  to 
home  training;  a  series  of  pamphlets  giving  suggestions  with 
reference  to  practical  training  along  industrial  lines  have  been  put 
into  all  the  schools. 

An  activity  which  has  been  started  this  year  and  which  is  of 
very  great  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  arousing  an  interest 
in  physical  training  among  our  Indian  students;  tlmt  formerly 
has  been  neglected.  We  hope  to  interest  children  in  the  "play- 
ground" movement  as  others  have  been  interested,  especially 
in  large  cities,  throughout  the  coimtry.  Another  activity  that 
has  just  been  inaugtirated  is  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ** school  city"  idea  —  that  of  teaching  the  Indian  boy  and 
girl  civics  by  the  laboratory  method.  We  belieVe  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Indian  children.  I  want  to  mention  one  thing  more 
and  then  I  will  stop.  It  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment work,  but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
ever  started  for  our  Indian  young  people  —  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  among  Indians.  (Applause.)  I  simply  men- 
tion it  here  to  put  you  to  thinking  about  it.  About  two  years  ago 
the  good  women  of  this  country  put  a  good' woman  into  the  fidd 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  among  the  young 
Indian  women  of  this  cotmtry.  Recently  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee  has  provided  for  a  yoxmg  man  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ampng  Indian  young  men.  I 
believe  that,  coupled  with  regular,  systematic  work  along  educa- 
tional lines,  may  mean  more  to  this  |ndian  problem  than  almost 
any  moviement  that  has  been  started  during  the  past  few  years. 
I  wish  Miss  Dabb  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  work  here  for  a  few  moments.     (Applause.) 

The  CHAnocAN:  I  wiU  now  introduce  Mr.  Hamilton  Dimick, 
Chief  of  the  Finance  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  FINANCES 

ADDRESS  OF  MB.  HAMILTON  DIMICK 

Any  remarks  by  one  in  my  position  are  natturally  expected  to 
be  on  the  subject  of  Indian  finances.  This  is  a  very  large  subject 
which  cannot  be  covered  fully  in  the  time  at  my  command.  It  is 
one,  moreover,  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  speech-making 
for  the  reason  that  figtu^  expressed  orally  are  usually  very  dry 
and  uninteresting.  To  grasp  their  full  meaning,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  they  must  be  conveyed  to  the  understanding  through 
the  eye,  rather  than  through  the  ear. 
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I  am  not  going  to  weary  you,  therefore,  with  a  lot  of  statistics 
or  overmuch  detail,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  facts  which 
will  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  financial  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  Indian. 

For  and  dtiring  the  fiscal  year  recently  closed,  the  pa)rments  to 
Indians  and  expenditures  for  their  benefit  aggregated  approxi- 
mately fourteen  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  most  important 
objects  of  expenditure  were  schools  for  the  duldren,  industrial 
training  for  the  adults,  rations  for  the  old  and  indigent,  irrigation 
and  allotment  of  lands,  per  capita  payments  required  b^  treaty, 
and  shares  of  individuals  in  tribal  trust  funds. 

Disbursements  were  made  from  nearly  a  thousand  separate 
'and  distinct  funds,  including  appropriations  by  Congress,  pro- 
ceeds or  reservations,  mone3rs  held  by  the  Government  in  trust 
for  the  various  tribes,  and  interest  accruing  on  such  moneys. 

Just  how  much  was  expended  for  each  of  these  purposes,  and 
from  each  of  these  funds,  will  not  be  known  until  the  accotmts 
are  all  in  and  the  books  have  been  closed  for  the  year. 

It  may  not  be  known,  generally,  that  the  Government  now  holds 
ap][nx>ximately  thirty-seven  million  dollars  in  trust  for  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  most  of  which  bears  interest  at  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,800,000. 

These  trust  funds  were  derived,  in  most  part,  from  the  purchase 
or  sale  by  the  Government  of  surplus  Indian  lands,  and  the  interest 
is  either  paid  to  the  Indians  in  cask  or  expended  for  their  benefit, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  treaties  or  agreements  under  which 
the  lands  were  sold. 

Generally  speaking,  the  principal  is  not  available  for  expendittire, 
but  Congress  has,  in  some  instances,  authorized  the  use  of  a  limited 
amount  of  it  for  support  and  civilization.  Congress  also  pro- 
vided, by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  that  any  adult  Indian  who 
gives  evidence  of  ability  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  any  who 
is  incompetent  by  reason  of  old  age,  disease  or  accident,  may, 
upon  application,  be  paid  his  or  her  share  of  the  tribal  trust  funds. 

A  large  ntmiber  of  individuals  have  availed  themselves  -of  this 
right  and  thus,  by  their  own  volition  have  severed  the  closest 
tie  that  bound  them  to  their  tribes  —  the  commimity  of  interest  — 
and  set  themselves  up  as  free  and  independent  men  and  women. 

This  law  does  a  great  deal  to  encour^e  industry  and  thrift 
in  place  of  the  dependence  and  lack  of  incentive  to  individual 
effort,  which  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  old  tribal  re- 
lationship. But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  What  is  needed,  and 
what  the  Office  has  advocated,  is  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
absolute  segregation  of  all  trust  funds  held  in  the  Treasury,  the 
share  of  each  member  of  the  tribe  to  be  paid  to  him  if  competent; 
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otherwise,  to  be  deposited  at  interest  in  a  bonded  bank  to  his 
personal  credit,  and  drawn  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government  only  as  needed  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes. 
When  an  Indian,  whose  share  is  held  bade  in  this  way,  becomes 
capable  of  managing  his  own  finances  the  control  of  lus  bank  ac- 
count can  be  ttaned  over  to  him  without  further  supervision. 

This  is  the  plan  now  pursued,  with  marked  success,  in  handling 
what  are  known  as  individual  Indian  moneys,  which  are  derived 
from  various  sources, —  principally  from  sales  of  inherited  lands 
and  leases  of  allotments.  Receipts  of  this  class  of  money  average 
about  $6,500,000  a  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  making  the  Indian  self- 
supporting  and  self-reliant,  is  the  annuity  guaranteed  to  many  ot 
the  tribes  by  treaty.  As  long  as  he,  and  each  member  of  bis 
family,  has  a  sure  income  from  the  Government,  without  any  effort 
on  his  part,  however  small  it  may  be,  he  will  never  realize  the 
necessity  of  fitting  himself  to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  but  will 
be  content  to  go  along  in  the  old  accustomed  way  with  his  face 
turned  all  the  while  towards  Washington.  He  will  do  this,  not 
because  he  is  an  Indian,  but  because  it  is  natural,  at  least  with 
primitive  peoples,  not  to  work  except  when  they  have  to,  and  then 
only  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
supply  their  simple  needs. 

For  these  reasons,  the  department,  with  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, has  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to  make  agreements 
for  the  commutation  of  annuities  and  the  cancellation  of  the  in- 
debtedness by  the  payment  of  the  entire  simi  at  one  time.  A  good 
deal  of  success  has  been  met  with,  but  not  all  of  the  tribes  have 
been  induced  to  accept  this  arrangement.  One  that  I  have  in  mind 
has  an  annuity  of  $1,000  a  year,  guaranteed  to  it  by  treaty  for 
all  time.  There  are  about  twenty-two  hundred  members  of  the 
tribe,  so  that  each  one  receives  the  magnificent  sum  of  forty-five 
cents  a  year. 

It  may  be  said  for  these  Indians,  however,  that  their  annuities 
have  not  stood  in  the  way  of  their  advancement,  and  they  are 
among  the  most  progressive  people  with  whom  the  Indian  Office 
has  to  deal.  That  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  is  due, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  annuities  they  receive  are  too  small 
to  provide  any  important  part  of  even  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  support. 

The  expenses  of  the  Indian  Service  have  been  enormous,  and 
must  be  so  for  some  years  to  come,  if  the  Government  continues 
to  do  its  duty  by  this  people  as  it  is  doing  it  now.  Not  all  of  the 
funds  provided  in  the  past  may  have  been  righteously  expended, 
but  I  have  very  little  rest)ect  for  those  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
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persons  who  sometimes  break  into  print  about  how  the  Indians 
have  been  maltreated  and  robbed  by  the  Government. 

I  read  some  time  ago  an  article  on  the  so-called  Indian  question, 
wherein  the  statement  was  made  that  Congress  had  appropriated 
three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  for  the  Indians  up  to  that 
time.  This,  the  writer  said,  was  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  it 
did  not  seem  like  such  a  large  sum  when  it  was  known  that  half 
of  it  had  been  stolen  by  dishonest  officials.  How  close  the  writer 
of  that  actide  came  to  guessing  the  total  sum  appropriated  I  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  ascertain,  but  I  am  sure  no  intelligent  and 
fair-minded  person  would  credit  his  statement  as  to  the  wholesale 
grafting.  However  lax  the  administration  of  Indian  finances 
may  have  been  in  the  long  ago,  the  system  of  recent  years  has  been 
such  that  a  dishonest  official  would  find  it  impossible  to  steal  to  any 
extent  without  being  detected  and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the 
law. 

Every  fiscal  officer  is  imder  a  heavy  bond  and,  besides  being 
checked  up  frequently  by  inspectors,  his  accotmts  are  carefully 
examined  in  the  Indian  Office  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
for  the  Interior  Etepartment.  It  is  a  very  rare  case  when  anything 
more  serious  than  technical  errors  is  found,  and  they  are  almost 
invariably  corrected  when  attention  is  called  to  them. 

There  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
ruption in  years  past,  when  persons  were  appointed  to  positions 
of  responsibility  whose  sole  interest  in  the  Indian  was  —  how 
much  could  he  made  out  of  him  —  and  whose  only  qualifications 
were  that  they  could  influence  a  few  votes  at  home.  But  that  was 
'  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  believe  it  can  safely  be  said  that  at  the 

present  time  a  more  honest,  faithful  and  devoted  band  of  officers 
I  and  employees  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  either  in  public  or 

civil  life,  than  in  the  Indian  Service.  This  is  said,  not  because 
they  need  any  defense,  but  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  self-sacrificing 
men  and  women  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  to  bestow  credit  and 
praise  where  credit  and  praise  are  due.     (Applause.) 

^-  The  Chairman:    We  have  heard  discussed  the  educational 

f.  question  among  the  Indians,  the  finances,  farming,  and  now  we 

J, .  are  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their  physical  condition  by  Dr.  Joseph 

"-  A.  Murphy,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  is  a  medical  inspector  in 

.'l^  the  Indian  Service. 
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HEALTH  CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   JOSEPH  A.   MURPHY 


:  -  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  tell  those  who  are  truly  atid 

d^-  unselfishly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  something 
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of  the  conditions  which  have  a  most  vital  bearing  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  race.  The  health  conditions  among  Indians  have  not 
been  given  the  attention  that  they  deserve,  and  unless  changes 
for  the  better  can  be  effected,  the  race  will  never  be  able  to  ad- 
vance either  in  numbers  or  in  the  effort  to  become  desirable 
citizens. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  the  death 
rate  per  thousand  among  Indians  is  24,  40.1  %  of  which  is  due  to 
tuberculosis.  In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  the 
death  rate  per  thousand  for  all  races  is  15,  11.2%  of  which  is  due 
to  tuberculosis.  The  death  rate  among  Indians  from  £dl  causes 
then  is  one  and  three  fifths  times  as  great,  and  from  tuberculosis 
over  three  and  a  half  times  as  great,  as  the  general  average  for  the 
United  States.  These  significant  figures  call  for  the  most  thorough 
and  effective  work  possible  in  order  that  the  lives  of  the  Indians 
may  be  spared  from  further  sacrifice  to  a  preventable  disease,for 
tuberculosis  is  a  preventable  disease. 

The  Government  does  not  permit  the  entrance  into  the  United 
States  of  any  immigrant  who  has  trachoma,  and  yet  in  the  year 
1910  an  exaxnination  of  22,340  Indians,  the  original  inhabitants, 
revealed  the  fact  that  6,124  or  27.4%,  were  infected  with  trachoma. 
The  trachoma  specialists  in  the  Indian  service  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911  examined  5,783  Indians  and  fotmd  2,366  or  40.9% 
infected  with  trachoma.  While  all  these  cases  are  not  of  the 
severest  type,  trachoma  is  the  cause  of  serious  impairment  of 
vision  in  a  majority  of  those  who  are  infected,  and  results  in  serious 
drformities  of  the  eyelids  and  blindness  in  many.  Trachoma 
is  a  preventable  disease,  and  the  percentage  of  infection  among 
Indians  is  too  great  to  warrant  any  thing  less  than  the  greatest 
possible  effort  to  prevent  its  further  spread,  and  to  cure  those 
already  infected. 

It  is  often  asked  with  surprise  why  Indians,  who  nati^aUy  spend 
so  much  time  out  of  doors,  should  have  so  much  tuberculosis. 
When  we  realize  that  one  third  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  sleep,  and 
that  most  Indians  have  ho  fresh  air  in  their  homes  when  asleep,  and 
that  they  live  in  extremely  crowded  unsanitary  houses,  many 
sleeping  on  floors  where  tuberculosis  cases  in  advanced  stages 
freely  expectorate,  eating  from  these  same  floors  food  that  has 
become  contaminated  by  flies  that  have  walked  in  tuberculous 
sputum,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  babies  that  crawl  on  these 
floors  and  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  this  sort  of  an  en- 
vironment become  infected  with  this  most  contagious  disease? 
Tuberculosis  has  long  been  known  as  a  house  disease,  and  the 
Indian  home  of  to-day  is  the  place  of  infection  of  the  younger 
generation. 
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All  Indian  houses  and  all  Indian  tribes  are  not  alike,  and  what 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  those  in  one  community  may  be  ab- 
solutely at  variance  with  the  conditions  in  another  community. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  rule,  Indian  houses  are  too 
crowded,  too  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  not  kept  sufficiently 
clean.  Spitting  on  floors  is  a  common  custom,  whether  the  floors 
are  of  wood  or  of  earth.  It  is,  however,  rather  the  manner  of 
living  in  the  homes  than  the  actual  construction  of  the  house  itself 
that  makes  it  favor  the  spread  of  disease.  If  windows  were  kept 
open  there  would  be  good  ventilation,  if  more  large  and  '*  open- 
able"  windows  were  provided,  there  would  be  letter  lighting. 
If  infectious  material  were  destroyed  instead  of  being  spread  about 
the  home,  the  mortality  statistics  just  given  would  imdergo  a 
radical  change.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  these  changes  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indiaos,  and 
this  desire  can  only  be  induced  by  knowledge  imparted  in  the  most 
eflFective  way.  TTie  average  Indian  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
sanitation  and  of  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  disease. 
Unless  directed  by  others  he  does  not  volimtarily  and  purposeftdly 
initiate  any  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  by  accepted 
scientific  methods.    The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  education.    ' 

It  must  be  said  in  justice  to  the  Indian  that  the  white  man 
who  has  had  a  far  better  chance  to  learn  sanitation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  is  still  suffering  an  immense  anntial  loss  from 
preventable  disease.  We  who  know  better  still  refuse  to  properly 
ventilate  our  houses,  churches,  theaters,  and  school-rooms  during 
cold  weather.  In  many  states  the  public  drinking  cup  is  still  the 
sign  of  wilful  disregard  of  the  dangers  of  disease  transmission. 
Spitting  on  floors,  sidewalks  and  in  public  places  is  still  a  common 
practice  in  some  communities.  In  many  of  our  towns  and  cities 
drinking  water  is  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  towns  and  cities 
along  the  stream  from  which  the  water  supply  is  derived.  If  we 
who  know,  or  who  shotdd  know  and  do  better,  are  still  guilty  of 
carelessly  and  knowingly  permitting  preventable  diseases  to  be 
freely  spread  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  how  can  we  expect 
the  Ibidian,  who  has  not  had  as  good  an  advantage  for  acquiring 
this  information,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  such  insi^ous  contagious 
diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  trachoma? 

According  to  the  Commissioner's  report  for  1911  there  is  a  total 
population  of  304,950  Indians  in  the  United  States,  and  a  total 
enrollment  of  37,883  Indian  children  in  the  schools  of  various  sorts, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  29,684,  or  in  roimd  nimibers, 
about  one  tenth  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  attending 
school.  With  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  among  Indians 
at  its  present  rate,  does  it  not  absolutely  compel  us  to  teach  every 
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Indian  pupil  from  the  youngest  child  up  all  the  facts  that  he  can 
assimilate  in  regard  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis? 
If  this  is  done  a  tenth  of  the  population  at  least  will  get  these  facts 
the  best  possible  way  and  in  the  most  complete  form,  and  on  re- 
turning to  their  homes  will  stuely  help  to  prevent  further  spread 
of  the  disease  there.  Education  in  the  schools  can  be  given  both 
by  proper  text^books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subjects  desired,  and  by 
means  of  illustrated  lectures.  Special  instruction  should  be  given 
to  those  children  who  are  suspected  of  having  tuberculosis.  An- 
other means  of  teaching  proper  methods  of  home  sanitation  and 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease  is  through  the  introduction 
of  these  subjects  into  the  domestic  science  courses  at  the  schools 
and  the  better  systematizing  of  training  courses  of  ntu'ses  at  the 
school  hospitals  at  the  larger  Indian  schools.  The  care  of  children 
should  also  be  a  subject  that  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in 
order  that  the  excessive  infant  mortality  wfich  exists  among  In- 
dians as  well  as  among  whites  may  be  checked. 

The  Indian  Bureau  have  been  canying  on  a  special  campaign 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  among  In<£ans.  Three  years  ago 
twelve  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  use  in 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  trachoma.  Last  year  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  and  for  this  present  year  sixty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
'  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  trachoma  three  expat  physicians 
are  employed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various  schools  and  reserva- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  local  physicians  in  the 
best  method  of  operating  upon  and  treating  the  disease  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  unassisted  the  campaign  thus  started. 
Two  contract  physicians  have  been  employed  to  conduct  the 
trachoma  work  for  the  Indians  at  the  Phoenix  School  and  the 
reservations  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  few  service  physicians  have  been 
detailed. to  work  at  the  Phoenix  trachoma  hospital  for  a  month 
each  in  order  that  they  might  become  more  expert.  A  pamphlet 
on  the  treatment  of  trachoma  prepared  by  the  trachoma  field 
specialists  after  two  years'  experience  in  the  exclusive  treatment 
of  this  disease  has  been  distributed  among  the  physicians  in  the 
Indian  service.  Practically  all  the  reservations  and  schools  in  the 
South  have  been  inspected  and  all  the  boarding  school  pupils 
there  placed  tmder  treatment.  The  older  Ind&ans  who  were 
willing  have  also  been  given  treatment,  but  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  furnishing  to  them  of  adequate  treatment  have  been 
almost  insurmoimtable.  This  would  be  a  more  serious  problem 
in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  the  disease  were  it  not  that  the  older 
cases  are  past  the  contagious  stage.  If  all  the  children  and 
younger  adults  can  be  placed  under  treatment  during  the  acute 
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stages  it  will  result  in  saving  the  sight  of  the  majority  of  those 
whom  treatment  will  benefit  and  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  disease.  Indian  girls  are  also  being  trained 
at  Phoenix  and  Santa  Pe  to  assist  in  the  after  treatment.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  1,471  cases  of  trachoma  were  operated  upon 
by  tie  field  sp^alists  alone,  and  a  much  larger  number  by  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  local  government  physicians. 

While  the  trachoma  work  has  been  largely  operative  and  ed- 
ucational to  physicians,  the  work  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  more  the  eduqation  of  the  Indilans  themselves.  A  pam- 
phlet on  the  cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of  this  disease  is 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  schools.  Better  and  more  practical 
books  on  hygiene  and  physiology  have  been  adopted.  An  expert 
in  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional 
photographer,  has  obtained  moving  pictures  and  stereopticon 
views  of  the  cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis  among  Indians.  He  is  still  collecting  this  material 
and  while  doing  so  is  giving  illustrated  lectures  to  the  Indians  at 
all  the  reservations  and  sdiools  visited.  A  greater  part  of  last 
year  was  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  material,  but  thirty-eight 
lectures  were  given  to  8,843  Indians  and  570  employees.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  about  an  equal 
number  of  illustrated  lectures  have  been  given.  Sets  of  stere- 
opticon slides  on  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis and  trachoma  have  been  prepared  for  circulation  among  all 
the  Indian  schools,  and  these,  accompanied  by  the  explanatory 
lecture  are  now  being  distributed.  There  seems  to  be  no  better 
way  of  attracting  attendance,  holding  the  attention,  arousing 
the  interest  and  impressing  the  facts  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
than  by  means  of  these  illustrations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  il- 
lustrations will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  attempt  is  being  made  to  have  the  domestic  science  course 
in  the  schools  include  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  essentials 
of  home  sanitation  and  care  of  children.  The  field  matrons  are 
being  visited  by  a  special  supervisor  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing their  work  in  sanitation  and  prevention  of  disease. 

At  the  schools  a  more  thorough  S5rstem  of  medical  inspection 
for  the  early  detection  and  prevention  of  disease  is  being  main- 
tained. All  pupils  are  given  thorough  phjrsical  examinations. 
Records  of  their  health  are  kept  and  their  weights  are  recorded 
monthly.  Screen  porches  have  been  and  are  h&ng  erected  at  the 
school  hospitals  and  on  the  dormitories  for  fresh  air  sleeping,  more 
attention  is  being,  paid  to  sanitary  methods  of  sweeping,  use  of 
common  drinking  cups,  the  sterilization  of  dishes,  the  use  of  in- 
dividual towels,  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth,  proper  habits  of 
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cleanliness  and  the  numerous  details  of  improved  sanitation.  The 
requirement  of  air  space  pea*  pupil  in  the  dormitories  has  been  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  cubic  feet. 

Sanitorium  schools  for  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been 
established  at  Port  Lapwai,  Idaho,  accommodating  fifty  patients, 
at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  capacity  fifty  patients,  and  at  Laguna,  New 
Mexico  for  about  twenty  patients.  All  of  these  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  their  cases. 

Advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  expectorate  the  greatest  ntraiber 
of  virulent  bacilli  and  are  therefore  at  the  most  dangerous  stage 
for  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Indian  homes.  A  thorough 
campaign  of  education  along  every  known  effective  channel  seems 
to  be  the  best  method  of  reaching  even  these  cases,  namely,  by 
teaching  in  the  class  room,  in  the  domestic  science  class,  by  means 
of  illustrated  lectures,  pamphlets  and  placards,  by  visits  of  field 
matrons  and  by  education  extended  to  the  employees  as  well  as 
to  the  Indians.  Social  camps  should  be  established  for  the  care 
and  segregation  of  virulent  cases  wherever  the  Indians  can  be 
induced  to  patronize  them. 

While  the  Government  has  accomplished  much  in  the  cam- 
paign against  disease  among  Indians,  the  amotmt  of  work  which 
it  can  undertake  is  gradually  becoming  more  limited  as  the  Indian 
passes  from  tinder  its  guardianship  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  state. 
We  do  not  look  with  complacency  upon  what  is  being  accomplished, 
for  we  realize  what  an  immense  problem  still  confronts  us  in  the 
attempt  to  conserve  the  Indian's  health,  but  we  do  realize  that  the 
Indian  needs  the  best  efforts  of  all  his  friends  exerted  along  the 
lines  of  education  to  higher  ideals  of  sanitation.  State  Boards 
of  Health,  missionary  and  philanthropic  societies  and  individual 
friends  of  the  Indians  could  accomplish  greater  results  in  this  work 
if  they  would,  and  could  do  a  lasting  good  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Indian  race  if  they  would  exert  greater  efforts  in  helping  to 
improve  the  health  conditions  of  the  Indians.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairbian  :  That  completes  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  I  now  have  pleasure 
in  introducing  Mr.  SAaiUBL  M.  Brosius,  who  represents  and 
speaks  for  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 

PIMA  IRRIGATION  AND  ALLOTMENT 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   SAMUEL  M.   BROSIUS 

The  story  of  neglect  and  stiff ering  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona 

has  been  told  in  former  years  before  this  Conference.    The  Pima 

'  tribe  settled  along  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  River  centuries  ago. 
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and  we  found  them  industrious,  supporting  themselves  by  agri- 
cultural pursuits  by  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River.  The 
Government  long  since  recognized  the  Pima  right  to  the  lands  of 
their  reservation  by  legislative  and  executive  acts. 

A  half  century  ago  the  white  man  settled  on  the  irrigable  lands 
in  the  valley  and  turned  the  waters  of  the  Gila  aside  for  his  own 
benefit.  These  settlers  increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  they  have  used  practically  all 
the  ustial,  or  low-water  mark,  water  of  the  river  for  irrigation  of 
their  farms,  leaving  the  Pimas  in  dry  years  without  irrigable 
waters,  excepting  what  they  have  been  able  to  secure  of  the  flood 
water  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  well-established  rule  of  law  that  the  prior  appropriator 
of  the  water  for  irrigation  is  entitled  to  its  future  use  has  not  been 
•  followed  in  the  Pima  case.  These  Indians  were,  and  are  yet, 
dependent  and  were  thus  estopped  from  acting  in  their  own  behalf, 
and  the  Govemm€tit  failed  to  protect  their  right  as  prior  appro- 
priators  of  the  running  waters  of  the  river.  Although  an  action 
to  enjoin  the  settlers  from  depriving  them  of  their  rights  was 
instituted  as  recently  as  1904,  it  was  later  abandoned,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  settlers  in  question 
on  the  plea  that  great  suffering  would  result  to  the  white  farmers 
if  they  were  deni^  the  waters  of  the  river  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  rule  of  law  and  equity,  belonged  and  now  belongs  to  the  Pima 
Indians. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  time  when  this  Conference  was 
stirred  with  incfignation  by  the  story,  dramatically  told  by  Dr. 
Spining,  of  resultant  wrong  and  misery  brought  about  by  the  lack 
of  care  of  the  Government  in  failing  to  enforce  the  rights  of  these 
Indians  so  that  they  might  have  the  continued  use  of  the  irrigable 
lands  rendered  valueless  because  the  usual  supply  of  water  was 
denied  to  them  for  irrigation. 

The  Pima  appeal  has  always  been  that  they  should  not  be 
pauperized  by  giving  them  rations,  but  rather  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  continue  that  self-help  which  has  been  the  tribal 
characteristic  through  all  the  years,  by  sustaining  themselves 
though  farming  their  lands,  irrigated  by  the  Gila  waters  to  which 
they  had  an  indisputable  right  of  prior  use  in  law  and  good  con- 
science. As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  Government  has  resorted 
to  the  temporary  expedient  of  succoring  the  needy  members  of  the 
tribe  by  means  of  appropriations  provided  by  Congress. 

A  definite  plan  was  later  evolved  for  irrigation  of  the  Pima  lands. 
Section  10,  of  the  Act  approved  March  3.  1905,  provides: 

"For  the  conBtruction  of  an  irrigation  system  necessary  for  developing 
and  furnishing  a  water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  of  the  Pima 
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Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Saeaton  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  Provided^  That  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  construction 
and  installation  of  said  irrigating  system  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars:  Prmrided  further ,  That  when  said  irrigation  system 
is  in  successful  operation  and  the  Indians  have  become  seLf-supporting  the 
cost  of  operating  the  said  system  shall  be  equitably  apportionea  upon  tl^ 
lands  irrigated  and  to  the  annual  charge  shall  oe  added  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  back  into  the  treasury  the  cost  of  the  work  within  thirty  years,  suitable 
deduction  being  made  for  the  amounts  received  from  disposal  of  lands  which 
now  form  a  part  of  the  said  reservation." 

Under  authority  of  law  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  User's 
Association  was  organized  and  later  assumed  the  management  of 
the  system  of  irrigating  lands  tmder  the  Roosevelt  Irrigating 
Project.  Stock  was  issued  by  this  company  to  purchasers  of  water 
rights,  the  subscribers  being  entitled  to  use  the^  pro-rata  share  of 
running  river  water  at  the  average  cost  per  acre  to  the  Association.  • 
The  Government  then  contracted  with  the  Salt  River  Vadley 
Water  User's  Association  that  it  would  construct  a  transmission 
line  from  the  Roosevelt  Project  about  sixty  miles  distant  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Pima  reservation  and  transmit  one  thousand 
horse  power  of  electricity  generated  imder  the  Project,  to  be  used 
for  the  Indians  in  irrigating  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  by  water 
to  be  pumped  from  wells.  The  Government  further  contracted 
to  pay  the  same  price  per  acre  for  the  one  thousand  horse  power 
to  be  used  on  the  ten  thousand  acres  as  is  to  be  paid  by  the  share- 
holders who  will  have  the  use  of  running  river  water  imder  the 
Roosevelt  Project.  The  charge  per  acre  to  shareholders  is  to  be 
for  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  the  power  canals, 
power  houses,  machinery,  transmission  power  lines  and  all  other 
component  parts  of  the  Salt  River  R*oject.  In  other  words, 
ten  thousand  acres  of  the  Pima  lands  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
same  amotmt  as  shall  be  borne  by  the  lands  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Water  User's  Association,  "equally  acre  for  acre."  A 
special  clause  of  the  agreement  by  the  Government  and  the  Asso- 
ciation is  that  no  water  was  to  be  delivered  to  any  of  the  Indian 
lands,  the  sole  obligation  being  to  deliver  electric  power  to  the  reser^ 
vation  line.  The  contract  further  specifies  that  the  Government 
shall  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  year  after 
year,  of  the  electric  power  plants  and  accessories,  in  like  manner 
as  the  charges  are  determined  to  be  assessed  upon  the  lands  of 
shareholders  provided  with  river  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  will  be  necessarily  put 
to  the  additional  expense  of  extending  the  transmission  lines 
through  the  reservation  so  as  to  be  contiguous  to  the  lands  in- 
tended for  irrigation,  also  for  constructing  power  houses,  irriga- 
tion canals,  transformer  stations,  drilling  wells  and  providing  for 
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the  annual  cost  of  maintenance.  It  is  estimated  that  the  anntial 
charge  for  maintenance  will  exceed  $70,000.  I  understand  that 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Irrigation  Project  is  between  $49 
and  $50  per  acre  thus  far,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  completed. 
This  charge  is  made  the  shareholders  for  running  river  water, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  enormous  expense  of  extending 
the  electric  system  within  the  reservation  as  stated,  no  portion 
of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  shardiolders  imder  the  Water  User's 
Association,  but  must  be  charged  to  the  Indian  account. 

The  shareholders  under  the  Association  secure  the  running  river 
waters  under  the  Roosevelt  Project  flowing  through  the  Salt 
River,  which  is  highly  beneficial  by  reason  of  the  deposit  of  salt 
and  vegetable  compost.  The  water  provided  through  this  S5rstem 
for  the  Pima  Indians  is  pumped  from  wells  by  the  electric  power 
and  is  devoid  of  the  rich  sediment  of  salt,  and  is  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  alkali.  The  alkaline  deposit  in  the  well  water, 
if  it  is  used  exclusively,  will,  it  is  believed  by  even  friends  of  the 
well  system,  render  the  lands  irrigated  by  such  water  valueless 
in  a  very  few  years.  This  plan  of  irrigation  has  been  resorted  to 
by  whites  in  that  section  and  soon  abandoned  on  accoimt  of  pro- 
hibitive cost  and  damaging  effect  of  the  waters.  To  offset  the 
effects  of  well  water  with  alkaline  deposits  a  flood-water  canal 
has  been  constructed  within  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  as 
alleged  of  diverting  the  flood  waters  of  the  Gila  River,  for  use  of 
the  Pima  Indians  in  irrigation.  No  diversion  dam,  however, 
has  thtis  far  been  constructed  so  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  flood  water  are  dependent  upon  very  temporary 
dams  usually  made  of  brush  by  the  Pimas  themselves.  The  river 
is  often  at  such  flood  tide  that  no  work  on  these  temporary  dams 
can  be  done,  so  that  when  the  dams  are  washed  away,  as  has  oc- 
curred several  times  the  past  summer,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flood  waters  flow  down  the  river  beyond  the  lands  where  they  are 
needed  for  irrigation. 

Under  a  plan,  apparently  prearranged,  ten  wells,  capable  of 
irrigating  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  acres  of  land,  for  irrigating 
proposed  allotments  of  land  have  been  drilled  in  the  Santan  dis- 
trict of  the  reservation  under  the  direction  of  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

After  discarding  the  plan  of  allotment  to  which  the  tribe  had 
agreed,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  directed  that  heads  of  families 
only  should  be  allotted  lands  capable  of  being  irrigated  by  the  wells. 
The  Indians  objected  strenuously  to  this  move,  claiming  that  to  their 
minds  it  indicated  the  removal  of  all  members  of  their  tribe  from 
their  present  homes  on  fertile  lands  located  south  of  the  Gila 
River  to  the  Santan  district  on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream, 
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and  the  ultimate  sale  of  homes  now  occupied  by  them.  When 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office  was  directed  to  this  condition 
the  order  to  allot  was  modified.  The  Pimas,  through  long  ex- 
perience, fully  realize  the  danger  threatened  from  the  use  of  imder- 
grotmd  waters  for  irrigation,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  de- 
structive alkaline  deposits.  The  Government  has  failed  to  take 
the  Pima  into  its  confidence;  in  fact  the  chief  officer  of  the  bureau 
for  the  department,  has  admitted  that  inforptiation  had  been 
ptirposely  withheld  from  the  tribe,  believing  that  the  Indians 
would  protest  against  the  plan  proposed.  The  Indians  and  many 
of  their  friends  naturally  conclude  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  it  was  intended  to  dispose  of  the  present  fertile  lands 
upon  which  the  Indians  are  now  residing,  south  of  the  Gila  River. 

We  hope  that  in  the  future  the  Pimas  will  be  consulted,  as  is 
their  right,  regarding  these  matters  of  such  vital  interest  in  respect 
to  the  disposition  (rf  their  own  property.  Whatever  errors  may 
have  been  committed  thus  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  Indians 
must  face  the  conditions  as  we  now  find  them.  The  plan  of  irri- 
gation with  well  water  has  proceeded  so  far  that  it  appears  neces- 
sary to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial.  The  plans  as  already  outlined, 
it  is  believed,  will  incur  an  expense  of  upwards  of  three  quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.  We  have  insisted,  with  some  success,  that 
no  more  wells  should  be  installed  until  after  expeiiments  conducted 
through  several  years  shall  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  using  well 
water  for  irrigation  by  these  Indians. 

These  tmf ortunate  conditions  enumerated  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  for  eight  years  or  more  the  administration  of 
agency  aifairs  was  marked  by  indifference,  incompetency  and  dis- 
honesty of  a  glaring  character,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  thorough  investigation  established  those  conditions,  and^was 
reported  on  by  Inspector  Linnen  last  March,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  the  friends  of  the  Pimas, 
what  can  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  Pima  situation?  The 
solution,  we  think,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  construction  of  the  San 
Carlos  irrigating  project  by  the  Government,  whereby  the  waters 
of  the  Gila  River  may  be  impotmded  and  the  Pimas  be  given  a 
share  of  the  running  river  water,  which  will  be  beneficial  rather 
than  damaging  to  vegetable  growth.  Expert  eilgineers  have  re- 
ported in  the  recent  past  favorably  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
construction  of  this  reservoir,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
installed  several  years  since  had  not  the  greater  influence  been 
ttimed  to  the  Roosevelt  Project.  The  IncKans  and  their  friends 
who  have  considered  the  matter  hope  that  this  will  be  done  with- 
out delay.    Appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
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looking  to  this  result,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Adams  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Af^urs,  we  believe,  are  at  this  time  msdk- 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in  the  field.  It  would  be  in 
Older  for  this  Conference  to  adopt  a  resolution  in  behalf  of  the 
interest  of  the  Pima  Indians  favoring  the  construction  of  the  San 
Carlos  project* 
(Applause.) 

The  CsAiBiiAN  then  announced  that  time  was  available  for 
discussion. 

Mb.  James  Wood:  When  I  first  went  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians  to  make  some  ethnological  examinations,  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  study  of  the  Pallaheens  of  Egypt,  and  the  moment 
I  arrived  at  Albuquerque  and  began  my  study  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  I  said,  "Tliese  are  Egyptians."  You  have  all  seen  re- 
productions of  Egyptian  carvings,  representing  the  figures  of 
men  walking  with  perfectly  straight  legs,  just  as  a  child  draws  the 
figure  of  a  man  by  two  sticks  xmder  him  to  represent  his  legs; 
th^t  has  generally  been  attributed  to  primitive  and  undeveloi^ 
art.  But  when  you  get  among  the  Pallaheens  of  many  of  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  Sahara,  you  see  "them  walking  without 
bending  the  knee — ^what  appears  to  be  a  practical  impossibiHty, 
but  which  is  a  most  striking  characteristic  of  those  people;  and 
when  you  get  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  you  find 
they  walk  in  precisely  the  same  way  —  not  bending  the  faiee  as 
do  other  peoples.  When  I  looked  at  their  houses  I  saw  there  the 
reproduction  of  the  Pallaheen's  in  Egypt,  although  the  Pallaheens 
never  built  tier  on  tier  as  have  so  many  of  the  Pueblos.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mb.  Sa^ley.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  I  visited  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  and  we  went  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  world,  Akama.  There  was  that  high  bluflf,  an  almost 
inaccessible  bluff,  and  those  Indians  were  on  top  of  it.  with  a 
Catholic  church,  and  a  Government  exactly  like  that  of  the  old 
New  England  town  meeting.  Every  year  they  elected  their 
officers  and  administered  justice,  and  the  punishment  for  a  dis- 
meanor  was  quick;  a  man  who  committed  a  crime  was  frequently 
punished  on  the  same  day.  They  were  a  happy  people.  We  saw 
them  climbing  up,  the  girls  with  great  jars  on  their  heads,  climbing 
up  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  carrying  water  for  that  settlement 
of  a  thousand  people.  I  do  hope  these  Pueblo  Indians  will  forever 
remain  just  as  they  are. 

New  Mexico  has  most  of  the  Pueblos,  but  Arizona  and  New 
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United  States  would  take  the  control  of  those  Indians  forever. 
Along  the  Rio  Grande  River  their  lands  are  very  valuable,  and  the 
white  people  will  surely  tax  them  out  of  their  possessions.  Now 
while  the  Government  appropriates  money  most  lavishly  for 
Indians,  the  American  people,  those  who  are  near  the  Indians 
and  are  opposed  to  them,  are  all  the  while  trying  to  defeat  the 
Government  in  its  good  ptirposes.  There  is  our  trouble.  I  do 
wish  these  Pueblo  Indians  could  be  looked  after.  Captain  Pratt, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians  all  over  the  country,  says 
the  Pueblo  Indian  is  the  most  noble  Indian  in  the  whole  coimtry 
and  ought  to  be  saved.    (Applause.) 

Db.  Elmeb  Ellsworth  Bbown:  Mr.  Abbott,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  has  very  modestly  refrained  from  speaking  and 
has  called  on  his  associates  in  that  Bureau  in  his  place.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  at  least  a  word  from  him  this  morning. 
(Applause.) 

The  CHAiR&fAN:  Mr.  Abbott  is  appropriated  and  responds. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  P.  H.  Abbott,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  P.  H.  ABBOTT 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Smiley  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  In- 
dian Service  for  the  privil^:e  of  this  very  helpful  contact  with  the 
members  of  this  Conference  who  are  thinking  on  our  problems.  I 
want  to  say  further  that  I  believe  I  have  done  the  best  for  this 
Conference  and  for  tiie  Indian  Service  in  giving  over  my  time  to 
those  who  are  in  the  harness  and  doing  the  actual  work. 

As  Mr.  Nori  said  with  reference  to. the  statements  that  appear 
in  the  various  periodicals  which  tell  a6out  the  few  Indian  graduates 
who  fail  in  their  work  —  but  which  fail  to  mention  the  lai^ge 
army  of  successful  ones  —  I  think  we  always  hear  most  of  the  man 
or  woman  in  the  Indian  Service  who  has  failed  in  some  particular. 
If  the  members  of  this  Conference  who  are  interested  in  oiir  prob- 
lem wotdd  devote  as  much  time  in  following  the  every-day  work 
of  our  earnest  and  honest  men  and  women  at  our  various  agencies 
and  schools,  as  they  do  in  following  the  stories  of  the  exceptional 
individual  who  goes  wrong,  I  know  you  would  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  Indian  Service. 

In  order  that  I  may  answer  publicly  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  me  very  frankly  by  three  or  four  members  of  this  Con- 
ference, I  want  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  I  am  capable, 
that  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
taking  no  badcward  step  in  the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians. 
And  I  want  to  say  from  a  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the  men  in 
the  Department  and  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  of  our  six  thousand 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the  Field  Service,  that  so  far 
as  I  know  we  have  not  aman  or  a  woman  in  the  Service  who  does 
not  recognize  that  liquor  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  progress  of 
the  Indians  to-day.  We  cannot  make  the  Indian  men  and  women 
self-supporting  on  their  allotments,  in  their  homes  on  the  reserva- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  give  them  an  open  door  to  the  saloon. 
And  so  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  work  and  are  getting  down  to  the 
basic  proposition  of  making  as  many  as  possible  of  our  Indians 
self-supporting,  honest  people  in  their  homes,  we  must  keep  hold, 
as  we  have  had  hold  in  the  past,  of  the  proposition  of  suppressing 
the  liquor  traffic. 

I  want  to  add  this  one  word  further.  We  have  a  number  of 
men  and  women  from  the  field  who  have  not  had  an  opporttmity  to 
meet  you  publicly.  I  wish  you  could  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
them,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  they  are  here.  We  have  Super- 
intendent Nicholson,  of  the  Menominee  Reservation,  where  the 
Government  is  running  a  large  saw  mill,  cutting  the  tiniber  of  the 
Indians,  who  might  have  a  message  that  would  interest  some  of 
you;  we  have  Superintendent  Kneale  from  the  Winnebago  Reser- 
vation, who  has  made  a  record  in  the  last  two  years  in  practically 
converting  a  tribe  of  drunkards  into  a  tribe  of  sober,  industrious 
people,  increasing  tiie  lands  cultivated  by  the  Indians  from  three 
thousand  to  eleven  thousand  acres,  building  over  one  hundred 
homes  within  the  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Cochran,  Superintendent  of  the  school  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Michigan,  has  rather  a  unique  problem  in  that  he  has  Indian 
pupils  whose  parents  are  citizens  of  the  state,  where  the 
question  is  raised  of  whether  the  Government  should  support 
an  Indian  school  in  a  community  where  we  have  public  schools. 
Dr.  Buchanan  is  trying  out  a  very  interesting  problem  in  Tulalip, 
Washington;  he  has  established  city  school  government  in  lus 
school  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Gill,  supervisor  in  our 
Service.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  the  best  educators  we  have  in 
the  Service,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  meet  him.  Then  you 
would  be  interested  to  have  a  talk  witii  Rev.  R.  D.  Hall,  who 
is  here  from  Rosebud,  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Friedman  from  Carlisle; 
we  have  some  men  hare  from  theoffice;and  Miss  Cook,  whom  you 
are  all  glad  to  see.  I  am  mentioning  their  names  because  I  would 
like  to  have  you  meet  them  and  get  their  message  as  well  as  the 
message  of  these  other  people.    (Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Abbott's  remarks  tiie  Conference  adjourned  un« 
til  evening. 
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Thb  Chaibman:  Dr.  Chablbs]  M.  Buchanan,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Tulalip  Agency,  Tulalip,  Washington,  will  speak 
to  us  for  a  few  minutes  at  tins  time.* 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan:  This  i^^my  first  dip  into  civili- 
zation for  seventeen  years.  Therefore  I  am  somewhat  hmnpered 
in  my  English,  and  if  unconsciously  I  drop  into^  Indian,  you  will, 
perhaps,  understand. 

This  is  the  first  time  when  our  group  of  Indians  has  been  repre- 
sented in  any  manner  on  the  floor  of  this  Conference,  not  through 
any  lack  of  invitation,  but  because  it  is  such  a  far  cry  from  tibe 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Mohonk  —  a  six 
days'  jotuney.  You  can  very  easily  find  us  on  the  map,  because 
we  have  the  smallest  reservations,  the  smallest  allotment  of  land 
ever  made  to  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States.  Our  Indians 
have  given  much  more  perhaps  than  any  others;  they  have  received 
less  perhaps  than  any  others.  We  are  very  crowdal,  hardly  room 
enough  on  the  map  for  the  names  of  our  reservations. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  there  among  us  one  of  those  mis- 
sionaries of  whom  the  eloquent  Father  Currien  has  told  us.  He 
came  among  our  people  and  lived  as  one  of  them;  their  food  was 
his  food;  their  life  was  his  life;  their  garments  were  his  garments  — 
Father  Cheraux,  the  French  priest  who  caipe  and  lived  and  died 
among  his  chosen  people  of  the  West.  Out  in  that  country  time 
is  reckoned  as  being  either  before  or  after  his  time;  things  happen 
before  his  time  or  after  his  time  in  the  minds  of  those  Indians. 
Our  first  agent  there  traveled  by  a  canoe.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1845,  and  eight  years  later  where  the  school 
stands,  the  first  white  settlement  was  made.  We  have  also  in 
that  place  the  first  contract  school  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  conducted  by  the  same  Father  Cheraux.  It 
is  a  contract  school  which  antedates  by  several  years  the  cele- 
brated Carlisle  Indian  School.  And  so,  although  new,  we  have 
some  of  the  beginnings  of  things  in  the  Indian  work  there. 

My  experience  with  our  people  covers  a  period  of  about  seven- 
teen years.  When  I  went  to  that  Western  country  in  1894,  and 
this  is  my  second  trip  in  that  period,  we  heard  a  great  deal,  of  course, 
of  the  Dawes  Bill,  and  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  February 
8,  1887,  and  I  may  say  that  oiu:  Puget  Sound  Indians  represent, 
perhaps,  the  highest  type  of  accomplishment  of  what  our  devoted 
friend.  Senator  Dawes,  hoped  for  them.  Our  Indians  are  more 
evenly  allotted  than  any  other  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

*Dr.  Buchanan's  remarkB  were  made  during  the  fifth  session  of  the  Can- 
ferenoe,  but  for  convenience  we  have  incorporated  them  with  the  other 
addresses  on  Indian  AfiFairs. — ^Ed. 
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Having  been  more  or  less  saturated  with  the  talk,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  citizenship  followed  the  patent,  of  course  the  idea  of 
citizenship  for  the  Indian  was  constantly  recurring  in  all  our 
thoughts  for  his  future  and  his  welfare.  One  day  in  looking  over 
some  of  the  old  classics  of  my  school  days,  I  ran  across  the  oath 
taken  in  the  glorious  days  of  Greece,  at  Athens,  which  is,  ''We 
will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this,  our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty 
or  cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks; 
we  will  fight  for  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone 
and  with  many;  we  will  revere  and  obey  city  laws,  and  insist  upon 
a  like  respect  and  reverence  from  those  above  us;  we  will  strive 
imceasingly  from  a  public  sense  of  dvic  duty,  that  thus  in  all  these 
laws  we  wUl  transmit  this  city  not  only  less  but  greater,  better 
and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us!"  That  may 
seem  a  somewhat  extravagant  statement  to  you,  but  otir  realiza- 
tion of  it  has  been  that  of  a  reflection,  somewhat  at  least,  of  the 
grandeur  of  those  high  ideals. 

It  happened  at  that  time  Mr.  Wilson  Gill  was  doing  a  wonderftd 
work  in  the  schools  of  Cuba,  in  the  organization  of  what  is  known 
as  pupil  government.  We  corresponded  with  him,  and  after  a 
year  of  b^ging  and  borrowing  all  the  literature  we  could  get,  we  • 
started  the  installation  of  a  municipality  in  the  school.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  has  organized  as  a  state  with  a  pupil 
governor,  and  a  lady  lieutenant  governor,  and  a  lady  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Because,  in  our  state  you  know, 
we  believe  in  woman's  suffrage.  By  the  way,  I  carried  my  civic 
coundlmen  to  the  polls,  and  when  we  arrived  introduced  them 
to  the  civic  officers,  who  explained  the  various  functions  and  how 
they  got  their  position.  It  so  happened  at  the  last  election  we 
were  voting,  as  the  ladies  know,  on  the  question  of  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
seriously  those  boys  and  girls  are  in  always  carrying  out  a  re- 
sponsibility as  to  their  civic  duty.  The  election  officers  are 
always  very  good,  realizing  that  our  work  is  educational.  Well, 
the  first  thmg  was  whether  the  word  tnale  should  be  stricken  out. 
I  said  to  the  boys,  ''Shall  the  ladies  vote?"  And  those  Indian 
boys  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  said,  "Certainly,  Doctor,  why 
shouldn't  they?"  "How  will  you  vote  on  the  question,"  I  asked. 
"We  shall  vote  to  strike  out  that  word  male"  was  the  quick 
response.  The  boys  were  shown  how  the  ballots  were  marked, 
then  folded  and  carried  to  the  box  and  deposited.  A  few  days 
later  we  read  that  woman's  suffrage  was  carried,  and  the  boys 
said,  "We  won  our  cause!"  So  perhaps  the  good  ladies  of  the 
State  of  Washington  owe  something  more  than  they  know  to  the 
chivalry  of  boys. 
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A  good  deal  more  might  be  said.  It  is  an  elaborate  method  of 
teaching  civics,  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  teach  the  In- 
dians civics,  and  so  much  more  comes  from  it  than  mere  citizen- 
ship —  self-control,  the  duty  of  bemg  responsible  in  the  doii^  of 
work  entrusted  to  men,  and  all  this  a  great  deal  better  than  we 
can  do  it  for  them.  Above  all  it  forms  the  fotmdation  among  them 
for  everything  that  may  be  accomplished  through  a  healthy 
public  sentiment,  and  perhaps  almost  anything  may  be  accom- 
plished in  that  way.  After  eight  years  experience  in  this  line  of 
work  we  find  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  helpful  things  we  have; 
our  embryo  citizens  are  ready  to  step  into  the  larger  life  of  real 
citizenship  when  the  time  and  opportunity  come.    (Applause.) 


Wedaeodtj  B^tnisg,  October  latht  1911 


'  The  Chairman:  With  the  consent  of  all,  the  Conference  will 
now  shift  from  many  tongues  to  one.  General  Alfred  A.  Wood- 
hull  has  consented  to  relieve  me  of  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Briqadier-Gbnbral  Woodhull:  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleas- 
tire  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening, 
the  more  so  as  the  speaker  himself,  who  is  my  friend,  wishes  that  I 
would  not.  (Laughter.)  He  wishes  to  be  known  simply  as  a  man 
from  Alaska. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  the  two  principles  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment in  the  making  of  character.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  speaker  carries  it  in  his  blood  and  by  his  education,  honor,  and 
duty;  he  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  naval  officers,  and  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  Navy  himself,  and  I  know  of  no  school  in  this  or 
any  other^ooimtry  where  the  principles  of  honor  and  duty  are 
more  fully^^and  more  thoroughly  inctdcated.  This  gentleman  did 
not  desire  to  come  here,  but  has  come  purely  and  simply  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  He  will  speak  to  you  to-night,  I  know,  with  a  full 
realization  of  what  he  is  saying  in  every  respect.  He  knows 
Alaska;  he  knows  the  Aleuts,  the  Eskimos,  the  natives  who  are 
known  as  Indians,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  Lieut.  George  T.  Emmons,  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

CONDITIONS  AMONG  THE  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

address  of  UEUT.  GEORGE  J.  EMMONS,  U.  8.  N. 

Forty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  we  acquired  Alaska,  and 
yet  the  legB^  status  of  the  Native  remains  undetermined.  He  is 
not  recQgidzed  as  an  Indian  for  he  has  no  reservation  of  land  nor 
receives  any  gratuity  from  the  Government;  however  intelligent 
and  educated  he  may  be  he  is  denied  citizenship,  so  he  can  neither 
acquire  land,  locate  mineral  claims,  nor  take  out  a  license  as  master, 
pilot  or  engineer  of  his  own  craft.  The  native  people  of  Alaska, 
comprising  four  ethnic  stocks,  living  under  varied  conditions  of 
country,  climate,  pursuits  and  food  supply,  differ  essentially  from 
one  another  and  consequently  demand  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment, according  to  the  r  seveaid  needs. 
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Those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  civilization  for  a  longer 
period  have  gradually  absorbed  its  elements,  and  have  so  chan^d 
thek  manner  of  life  that  otir  system  of  living,  food  and  dotlung 
have  become  acceptable  to  their  well-being.  In  short,  they  have 
passed  through  that  most  trying  period  of  contact,  the  initial 
stage,  and  under  a  wise  supervision,  wi^  a  little  care,  there  is  no 
reason  why  their  futiu^  should  not  be  asstired,  and  an  intelligent, 
working,  acclimated  population  preserved  to  the  country. 

Others,  farther  removed,  whose  intercourse  witli  our  own  race 
has  been  much  more  restricted,  who  heretofore  have  lived  imdis- 
turbed  in  primitive  simplicity,  are  being  rudely  awakened  by  the 
inrush  of  strangers.  Their  cotmtry  is  bdng  overrun ;  their  natural 
food  supply,  never  overabundant  in  this  north  land,  is  being 
taken  from  them;  the  large  game  is  being  slaughtered  and  driven 
to  a  distance,  and  the  waters  depleted  of  fish,  the  woodlands  burnt 
over,  and  fatal  diseases  hitherto  tmknown  brought  to  their  midst, 
to  spread  distress  and  death  far  and  wide.  All  of  these  conditions 
they  are^f  themselves  helpless  to  meet.  Grown  up  children,  in 
their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  they  look  with  wonder  on  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  and  his  methods  of  business  and  means 
of  living  they  are  wholly  unable  to  comprehend. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  still  lead  an  aboriginal  existence, 
simple  htmters  and  fisher  folk,  whose  life  is  a  continual  struggle 
with  nature,  and  nature  in  this  arctic  land,  where  the  mercury 
falls  to  seventy  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  earth  is  hidden  by  the 
snow  through  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  is  extremely 
niggardly  with  her  gifts.  Under  favorable  circumstances  these 
people  live  by  a  mere  margin,  but  exceptional  sefisons  occur  — 
extreme  cold  kills  the  game,  usual  migrations  are  interrupted, 
continual  storms  and  off-shore  ice  prevent  pelagic  hunting,  the 
fish  run  fails  or  excessive  wet  destroys  the  catch,  and  with  these 
abnormal  conditions  famine  and  destitution  r^ult  in  sickness 
and  death.  Indeed,  in  some  sections  the  scarcity  of  food  has  re- 
sulted in  the  voluntary  death  of  those  too  old  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

For  all  practical  purposes  of  governmental  aid  the  native 
population  of  Alaska  may  be  separated  into  two  classes,  viz: 
Those  who  are  self-sustaining  and  need  only  supervision,  educa- 
tion, and  moral  support,  and  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  natural  means  of  living  by  the  opening  up  of  the  ooimtry, 
aud,  in  addition  to  the  above,  need  material  assistance  to  bridge 
them  over  this  period  of  transition  and  to  teach  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  that  surround 
them. 

The  first  class  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Southeastern  Alaska, 
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who  to-day,  whoUy  through  their  own  eKertions  and  industry, 
without  any  material  assistance  from  the  General  Govermnent, 
have  established  themselves  as  an  independent,  self-supporting 
peculation,  fully  capable  of  rendering  such  labor  as  the  conditions 
of  the  country  demand.  Still  these  people  have  their  limitations 
and  the  fact  that  their  improvement  has  come  from  within  in- 
stead of  from  without,  and  that  they  have  advanced  their  own 
interests  unaided,  does  not  mean  that  they  have  no  needs,  nor 
that  the  Government  can  through  persistent  neglect  gain  immunity 
from  the  fulfillment  of  its  moral  obligations.  « 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words,  the  natives  of  Southeastern  Alaska 
ask  for  simple  justice  in  the  execution  of  the  law  —  the  same  ed-« 
ucational  advantages  that  are  given  to  all  others  in  the  land, 
protection  in  their  rights  to  hold  property  and  to  locate  mineral 
lands,  citizenship  when  qualified,  and  the  establi^bment  of  hospi- 
tals at  central  points.  In  short,  they  ask  only  the  rights  that  are 
accorded  to  every  stranger  who  comes  to  this  country  to  make 
a  home,  while  they,  the  children  of  the  soil,  can  know  no  other. 

The  second  dass  —  those  whose  needs  are  more  material  and 
who  require  supervision  and,  in  certain  localities.  Government 
assistance,  includes  the  Aleut,  the  Athabascan,  and  the  Eskimo, 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population  of  Alaska,  occupying  the  vast 
interior  and  the  ext<ended  coast  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  west  of 
the  one  hxmdred  and  forty-first  meridian.  These  people  are 
wholly  different  from  the  southeastern  Alaskans  just  considered; 
they  are  neither  aggressive  nor  progressive,  of  a  simple,  milder 
character,' sometimes  indolent,  often  improvident.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  methods  d  civilization  has  been  denied  them 
tmtil  our  life  has  been  thrust  upon  them  in  a  day,  and  of  course 
tiiey  can  not  understand  its  complexities.  This  first  contact 
has  proved  very  fatal,  and  already  thousands  have  succumbed, 
and  aside  from  all  considerations  of  humanity,  their  relief,  super- 
vision, and  education,  lookinjg:  to  self-support  and  independence, 
is  a  question  of  Territorial  importance,  which  asks, — Shall  they 
become  a  burden  on  the  white  settlers  in  this  new  country,  or  shall 
they  be  transformed  into  a  working  force,  assisting  in  the  advance- 
ment and  the  development  of  the  country? 

The  Aleuts  were  the  first  to  come  under  Russian  domination,  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  A  mild,  peace-loving,  harmless  race  of 
sea  htmters  and  fishermen,  living  tmder  a  patriarchal  system  on 
exposed  beaches  in  a  treeless  country,  they  were  easily  subdued 
and  practiodly  enslaved. 

The  American  Pur  Company,  that  supplanted  the  Russian  Fur 
Company,  continued  the  patc9:nal  system  already  established, 
employing  the  native  hunters  and  fishermen,  looking  after  the 
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general  welfare  of  all  and  tiding  them  over  bad  seasons,  and  while 
caring  for  their  physical  needs  at  the  same  time  keeping  them 
thoroughly  dependent.  They  were  little  encouraged  to  think 
for  themselves,  for  without  competition  they  could  only  receive 
what  the  company  chose  to  give  liiem,  and,  naturally  improvident, 
they  squandered  all  that  they  made,  over  and  above  what  was 
required  for  their  mere  living.  This  life  of  suflSdency  —  ideal, 
in  a  sense,  as  long  as  it  might  last  —  continually  work^  to  their 
further  harm,  for  now,  with  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  sea 
otter  aod  the  protection  of  the  fur  seal,  the  fur  trade  has  so  de- 
creased in  importance  that  the  company  has  abandoned  its  posts 
and  the  natives  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  country  that  through  a  century  and  a  half  of  constant 
hunting  has  been  despoiled  of  its  natural  wealth. 

The  opportunity  for  labor  is  limited.  And  in  the  salmon  dis- 
trict the  season  lasts  but  a  couple  of  months;  so  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  reduced  to  seal  and  off-<shore  codfish,  which  for  a  steady 
diet  is  not  at  all  sustaining,  and  our  clothing  and  the  necessities 
of  life  to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed  they  find  difficulty 
in  procuring  for  want  of  means.  Then,  to  add  to  their  troubles, 
this  coast  luxe  has  been  cursed  with  a  floating  population  of  ir- 
responsible whites,  the  oflEcasts  of  society,  who,  fleeing  from  the 
restraints  of  law,  have  imposed  themselves  upon  these  helpless 
people,  degraded  and  debauched  them,  and  have  spread  disease 
broadcast  among  them,  which  is  sadly  attested  to  by  the  well- 
filled  graveyards  which  alone  remain  to  mark  once  populous 
villages.  ' 

The  Eskimo,  who  forms  the  bulk  oi.  the  native  population  of 
Alaska,  inhabit  a  broad  belt  of  coast  line  bordering  on  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  beddes  the  more  southern  settlements 
along  the  Pacific  shores,  previously  mentioned.  They  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  for  their  natural  inteUigenoe,  ingenuity,  and 
their  extreme  dodlity.  History  is  replete  with  their  hospitality 
and  kindness  to  our  people.  Hardly  a  season  passes  but  that  some 
whaler  is  crushed  in  the  ice,  abandoned,  or  stranded,  and  the  crew 
escaping  to  the  shore  are  succored,  fed,  and  clothed  from  their 
scanty  stores  through  the  long  Arctic  winter,  the  season  of  least 
abundance,  when  actual  living  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  for 
themselves. 

The  natives  of  Seward  Peninsula  in  contact  with  the  mining 
population  have  suffered  greatly  from  disease,  and  the  changed 
conditions  which  have  destroyed  their  primitive  manner  of  living 
with  no  compensating  advantages.  Game  has  been  killed  or  driven 
away,  wild  fowl  are  protected  practically  throughout  the  year, 
as  they  spend  only  the  short  summer  season  in  the  North,  so  their 
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slight  profit  from  this  source  is  shut  off,  and  their  ignorance  of  our 
methods  of  work  and  appliances  —  from  their  Kmited  contact 
with  civilization  —  renders  their  employment  unprofitable.  They 
are  very  intelligent  and  anxious  to  be  taught,  and  could,  with  a 
little  care,  be  made  self-supporting  and  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the 
development  of  this  inhospitable  region.  * 

The  requirements  of  the  Eskimos  are  really  more  pressing  and 
more  immediate  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  native  Alaskans. 
Their  country  is  so  barren  and  the  food  conditions  are  so  meager 
and  this  sudden  influx  of  whites  has  been  so  disastrous  to  them 
that  they  are  very  needy  in  many  localities,  and  their  inability 
to  help  themselves  is  more  the  result  of  drctmistances  than  their 
own  fault.  Schools  and  hospitals  are  first  necessities.  Rigid 
enforcement  against  the  selling  of  liquor  should  engage  the  at- 
tentioQ  of  the  civil  oflScials;  the  most  liberal  game  laws;  but  more 
'.necessary  than  all  else  is  a  S3rstem  of  careful  supervision,  instruc- 
tion, and  advice  to  lead  them  toward  self  support,  and  material 
aid  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution.  To-day  they 
hang  around  the  mining  camps  in  abject  poverty,  a  burden  to 
the  whites  and  a  misery  to  themselves,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
takes  any  interest  in  their  well-being,  or  who  has  any  authority 
over  them  as  long  as  they  live  within  the  law.  They  are  a  docile 
people  and  recognize  authority  without  question  and  could  be 
easily  led  to  a  more  useful  life. 

The  vast  interior  of  Alaska,  exceeding  four  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  with  its  diversified  topography  of  lofty  ice-dad 
mountains,  broken,  barren  hills,  and  far-reaching  moss-covered 
tundra,  frozen  to  an  tmknown  depth  and  snow-covered  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  combined  with  a  forbidding  tenperature 
of  extreme  cold,  offers  few  advantages  of  life.  The  scant  popula- 
tion of  several  thousand  Athabascans,  of  the  true  Indian  stock, 
find  life  possible  only  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  fish  can  be 
procured. 

Along  the  great  river  sj^stems  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim 
the  natives  are  more  settled  in  character,  from  the  dependence  upon 
the  water  for  their  food,  although  himting  must  supply  its  share 
of  the  larder  and  the  clothing.  Those  nearer  the  seaboard  can, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  count  on  a  sufficiency  of  fish,  but 
with  the  ascent  of  the  stream,  and  the  many  tributaries  attracting 
the  fish,  the  run  becomes  very  limited,  until  those  far  inland, 
with  every  effort,  find  it  difficult  to  procure  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  and  when  bad  seasons  occur  or  sickness  pre- 
vents work,  famine  and  suffering  follow.  Existence  in  the  north 
land  has  always  been  a  struggle  with  nattu*e,  which  is  emphasized 
by  the  limited  population.    With  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields 


of  the  Klondike,  the  Ytikon  River  became  the  great  highway  of 
travel.  Steamboats  ply  its  waters;  the  shores  have  been  trav^sed 
by  an  army  of  prospectors,  who  have  driven  away  the  game.  The 
demand  for  dog  food  has  so  increased  that  white  men,  with  more 
improved  appliances,  have  already  drawn  upon  the  limited  supply 
of  salmon,  and  in  some  instances  have,  through  force,  appro- 
priated the  fishing  grounds  of  the  natives  and  driven  them  away. 
Of  course,  permanent  white  settlements  are  of  benefit  to  the  natives. 
The  opportunity  for  work  is  increased,  and  they  are  enabled  to 
purchase  many  of  the  necessities  hitherto  denied  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Copper  River  Indians  is  csxceptionally 
miserable,  and  of  all  the  native  people,  either  coastal  or  interior, 
they  are  most  needy  and  in  want  of  immediate  assistance.  Re- 
duced in  numbers,  scattered  in  small  commtmities  along  the 
river  valle3rs,  amidst  the  loftiest  motmtains  of  the  continent, 
tmder  severe  climatic  conditicms,  their  natural  living  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  white  man  without  the  establishment 
of  any  labor  market  for  their  self-support. 

The  problem  that  now  confronts  the  Government  in  the  rapid 
development  of  this  country,  the  appropriation  of  its  resources 
by  strangers,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  natural  food  supply,  is — 
What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  natives?  ShaQ  they  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  pauperized,  like  the  plains  Indian,  and  made  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  the  state,  or  shall  they  be  educated  and  assisted 
only  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  to  be  a  working  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  Territory? 
Between  these  two  possibilities  there  can  be  no  choice,  from  either 
an  economic  or  a  common  sense  standpoint,  aside  from  the  question 
of  moral  right  and  government  obligation. 

These  people,  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn,  living  under  severe 
climatic  conditions,  with  never  more  than  a  slender  margin  of  food 
at  hand,  and  often  suffering  from  dire  want,  have  learned  of 
necessity  to  work  in  their  own  way,  and  while  civilization  will  open 
new  fields  ^nd  require  different  methods,  yet  the  desire  and  the 
will  to  work  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  with  education  and 
training  they  can  become  self-sustaining  and  independent. 

Industrial  training  schools  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  central  points  of  greater  population  with  due  regard 
for  natural  advantages  of  clSnate,  soil,  and  accessibility,  with  a 
Government  reservation  of  sufficient  land  for  practical  purposes 
of  support  and  instruction,  and  the  exclusion  of  whites  from  within 
reasonable  limits. 

Each  institution,  besides  the  instructors,  should  have  a  resident 
physician  whose  services  would  be  a  charity  to  the  whole  native 
population  of  the  district,  as  the  few  larger  settlements,  whenmed- 


ical  advice  can  be  had,  are  httndreds  of  ixiiles  apart  with  no  im- 
proved means  of  travel  and  the  smaller  scattered  camps  are  too 
limited  to  have  such  advantages».so  in  sickness  and  wounds  nattire 
is  alone  responsible  and  life  is  sacrificed  and  bodily  deformities 
result  from  minor  causes  when  treatment  would  prevail. 

The  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  through  the  initiative 
and  forethought  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  js  proving  a  great  ba;i^t. 
This  animal  is  the  life  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  when  the  same  natuml 
conditions  are  found  in  Alaska  its  permanence  may  be  equally 
assured. 

The  necessity  for  Government  supervision  over  the  natives 
of  Alaska  ^d  the  need  of  material  assistance  in  cases  of  destitu- 
tion resulting  frcm  famine,  disease,  and  abnormal  conditions  is 
made  evident  by  the  greatly  increased  mortality  during  the  past 
five  years. 

The  native  Alaskans  have  ever  been  allowed  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Indeed,  up  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  their 
country,  their  existence  was  ignored.  They  have  received  no 
concessions  or  payments  from  the  Govenmient,  and  so  they  have 
not  been  pauperized.  Their  confinement  to  reservations  and  sup- 
port would  be  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be  visited  upon  them. 
Hiey  have  alwa3rs  been  independent  and  self-sustaining,  and  what 
little  assistance  they  require  should  look  to  the  continuance  of 
this  state  tmder  the  new  conditions  forced  upon  them  by  the 
development  of  the  Territory. 

Tlie  coming  of  the  miner  and  the  exploiting  of  the  country 
have  bewildered  them  completely.  Our  methods  of  life  and  of 
business  are  beyond  their  simple  minds.  The  decrease  of  life 
and  of  business  are  beyond  their  simple  minds.  The  decrease 
or  driving  to  a  distance  of  the  lai^e  game  and  protective  laws 
have  abridged  their  food  supply  and  taken  from  them  their  princi- 
pal source  of  revenue.  Salmon  in  the  interior,  from  the  increased 
efforts  of  the  canners  on  the  coast,  have  become  more  difficult 
to  procure.  Their  lack  of  knowledge  of  otu"  industries  and  the 
limited  opportunity  to  work  even  during  the  short  northern 
stmmier  combine  to  their  disadvantage.  To  meet  these  changed 
conditions  they  must  be  guided  and  taught  to  work.  Education 
will  in  time  remove  these  difficulties  and  provide  for  the  coming 
generations;  but  it  is  the  adult  of  today,  steeped  in  his  old  life 
and  traditions  who  must  be  assisted  on  the  road  of  self-support. 

No  department  tmder  the  present  system  of  government  has 
any  official  care  of  the  people  at  large,  or  any  funds  to  meet  neces- 
sities however  pressing.  His  ignorance  of  our  laws  often  makes 
the  native  the  subject  of  outrageous  impositions  by  tmprincipled 
ofiideds  or  grasping  strangers,  and  he  suffers  in  siTence  bscause  he 
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knows  no  redress  nor  appeal.  The  native  is  no  one's  business,  and 
his  greatest  credit  is  that  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  beset 
his  path,  the  want  of  encouragement  and  the  impositions  he 
suffers,  that  he  remains  kindly  and  law-abiding  and  still  struggles 
to  improve  his  condition. 

The  granting  of  property  rights  would  not  only  be  an  act  of 

justice,  but  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  discovery,  and  would  open 

up  a  field  of  labor  to  a  body  of  hardy  prospectors  well  equipped 

in  local  knowledge,  who,  while  advancing  their  own  interests, 

•would  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  at  large. 

In  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  why  should  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  pass  the  examination  and  have  no  tribal  ties 
be  disqualified  or  discriminated  against }  Any  foreigner  can  come 
to  Alaska  and,  as  elsewhere,  can  become  a  citizen  when  qualified; 
so  why  should  these  people,  who  know  no  other  home,,  and  are 
equally  intelligent,  be  legislated  against?  Of  coturse  it  would  be 
but  a  limited  ntmiber  that  would  seek  this  privilege  to-day,  but  it 
wotdd  be  the  greatest  Inducement  to  self-improvement. 

•  The  receptiveness  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  had  the 
advantages  of  education  is  shown  in  the  many  positions  they 
successfully  fill  in  business'  and  labor,  as  superintendents  and 
managers  of  saw  mills  and  fisheries,  engineers,  and  pilots,  masters 
of  small  crafts,  traders,  and  storekeepers,  carpenters,  and  me- 
chanics and  workingmen  in  every  branch  of  industry  known  to 
the  country. 

Perhaps  no  infringement  of  the  law  works  greater  moral  and 
physical  harm  to  the  natives  than  the  illicit  traflSc  in  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Under  normal  conditions  these  people  are  gentle,  self-restrained, 
and  dignified,  living  to  themselveis  in  perfect  contentment,  and  it 
is  not  that  they  seek  liquor  so  much  as  that  it  is  forced  upon  them 
by  a  small,  vicious,  floating  population  of  outcasts,  fugitives  from 
justice,  who,  too  lazy  to  work,  find  this  the  easiest  means  of 
support. 

A  maximum  sentence  of  five  years  would  not  be  excessive  for 
this  crime.  All  sentences  should  require  the  deportation  of  the 
prisoner,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  upon  libation  he  would 
have  either  the  inclination  or  the  means  to  return  to  Alaska. 

The  most  apparent  and  pressing  needs  of  all  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  is  the  establishment  of  Government  hospitals  at  central 
points,  where  treatment  may  be  given  and  medicine  dispensed, 
sanitary  supervision  exercised  and  quarantine  observed. 

In  their  primitive  life  they  were  rigorous  and  healthy,  con- 
tagious  diseases  were  practically  unknown,  their  food  and  dothing 
were  best  suited  to  their  manner  of  living  and  the  climate,  and 
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what  sickness  they  suffered  came  from  abnormal  conditions  of 
self-abuse. 

To-day,  with  the  passing  of  the  wild  animals  and  the  less 
abundant  fish  supply,  they  are  of  necessity  driven  to  our  less 
strengthening  food,  which  in  this  extreme  temperature  does  no 
more  replace  the  meat  and  oil  diet  than  does  the  cheap  cotton 
print  prove  a  substitute  for  clothing  of  fur.  Then  the  small 
air-tight  cabin,  with  a  large  stove  and  no  ventilatioiv  takes  the 
place  of  the  large  old  communal  house,  with  its  central,  open  fire, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  the  increase  of  tuberculosis.' 

This  period  of  transition  is  the  most  trying  ordeal  through  which 
aboriginal  people  have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  civilization,  and  at 
this  period  relief  is  more  necessary  than  at  any  other  time. 

Every  season  contagious  diseases  are  brought  by  incoming 
whites,  who  show  little  regard  for  the  natural  susceptibility  of  the 
natives.  Hardly  a  year  passes  that  epidemics  do  not  desolate 
whole  districts. 

The  Eskimo  has  suffered  the  most  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
total  extinction  of  this  most  interesting,  kindly  people  must 
speedily  follow  the  Government's  continued  indifference  and  neg- 
lect. 

Eight-tenths  of  the  constitutional  diseases  of  the  Alaskans  can 
be  traced  directiy  to  contact  with  oui  race,  while  ignorance  of  and 
indifference  to  tiie  commonest  sanitary  conditions  in  their  lives 
and  dwellings  tend  to  increase  the  death  rate  proportionally.. 
Tuberculosis  in  every  form  is  seen  everjrwhere.  A  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Army  stationed  among  the  Chilkats  has  estimated 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  them  are  infected,  and  if  anytlung  this  tribe 
lives  under  more  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  material 
prosperity  than  any  other  in  Alaska.  These  people  recognize 
its  fatality,  and  they  would  gladly  aid  in  its  suppression  and  lead 
healthier  lives  if  there  were  any  one  to  give  them  advice  and 
assistance.  Hospitals  and  treatment  would  be  the  greatest  boon 
to  all  the  natives  of  this  country;  as  it  is  they  often  <Se  from  sheer 
neglect,  where  so  little  would  give  them  life;  and  as  their  ailments 
are  directiy  the  result  of  contact  with  our  race,  it  would  seem  but 
the  fulfillment  of  an  obligation  on  our  part  to  give  them  the  op- 
porttmity  to  live. 

^  For  the  administration  of  justice  Alaska  is  divided  into  judicial 
districts,  and  throughout  these  districts  in  the  settiements  are 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  several  judges;  likewise  there  are 
deputy  marshals  appointed  by  the  marshals  to  cooperate  with  the 
commissioners,  llie  commissioners  receive  no  salary,  but  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  fees  for  their  maintenance.  The  deputy 
marshals  receive  in  some  cases  a  nominal  salary,  in  other  cases  no 
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salary,  but  in  both  cases  they  look  to  the  fee  for  their  living. 
These  two  officers  have  most  to  do  with  the  native,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  he  must  look  for  protection  and  justice.  The  native, 
speaks  but  little  English.  His  knowledge  of  otu*  laws  is  even  less, 
and  his  dread  of  coming  before  the  court  is  great.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  grown-up  child,  willing  to  do  what  he  is  told,  but  with  few  to 
tell  him. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  two  court  officers  would  be  his  advisors,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are,  and  if  their  position  was  that  of  wholly  disinterested 
parties,  it  is  fair  to  asstraie  that  they  generally  would  be.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  self-interest  of  these  men  cannot  make  them 
tmprejudiced.  Their  actual  living  depends  upon  the  business 
they  do  and  the  fees  that  are  received.  They  have  a  perscmal 
interest  in  every  case  that  comes  before  them,  and  if  they  cannot 
make  the  office  pay  them  it  is  not  worth  holding.  In  all  of  this 
it  is  the  system  that  is  at  fault  that  permits  a  bad  man  to  extort 
money  or  induces  a  weak  man  to  take  into  court  such  cases  as 
could  be  satisfactorily  settied  by  a  few  words  of  advice. 

There  is  nothing  the  native  fears  so  much  as  imprisonment. 
It  not  only  hurts  his  pride,  but  the  loss  of  his  independence  is 
felt  keenly.  When  he  is  arrested  for  any  offense,  be  he  innocent 
or  guilty,  his  idea  is  not  the  establishment  of  his  innocence,  but 
the  payment  of  what  money  the  court  may  demand,  so  that  he 
will  escape  imprisonment.  When  he  is  arrested  he  immediately 
resigns  himself.  He  may  protest  as  to  his  innocence,  but  arrest 
and  conviction  are  one  and  the  same  thing  to  him.  He  does  not 
understand  the  working  cff  the  law;  he  knows  nothing  about  his 
rights  before  the  court.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  native  a^dng^ 
for  a  jury  trial,  and  as  to  a  lawyer,  he  looks  upon  his  employment" 
as  a  douUe  expense,  for  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
will  have  to  pay  the  court,  so  why  pay  both  ?    (Applause.) 

The  Chaibman:  All  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  seem  to  be 
slipping  from  my  shoulders  I  am  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
intixxludng  the  second  speaker,  but  you  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Dr.  Elmeb  E.  Bbown  introduce  him. 

.  Dr,  Brown:  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  Lieu- 
tenant Emmon's  presentation  of  the  concStion  of  the  Aladcaa 
natives,  the  more  so  because  of  the  very  great  value  that  attaches 
to  the  anthropological  work  that  Lieutenant  Emmons  has  done. 
His  monograph  upon  the  Chilkat  blanket  is  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  work,  and  it  is  simply  a  sample  of  the  large  range  of  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  A  nimiber  of  changes  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  come  over  the  Alaskan  situation  tmder 
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the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  with  the  authority  of 
CoDgress  the  work  of  that  Bureau  in  Alaska  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  keeping  schools. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  will 
give  an  account  of  the  later  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  speaks  from  a  very  long 
and  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  Alaska,  and  from  frequent 
voyages'  and  inspection  that  have  taken  him  many  a  time  as  far 
north  as  Point  Barrow,  the  northermost  point  of  the  continent, 
and  further,  that  he  himself  went  over  to  Siberia,  back  in  the  nine- 
ties, when  the  reindeer  industry  was  coming  into  Alaska,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  natives  on  the  Siberian  coast, 
taking  his  calico  and  rag  doUs,  whatever  they  were,  I  do  not  re- 
member, and  had  the  pleasttre  of  the  actual  barter  with  those 
Siberians  for  reindeer,  tying  the  reindeer  with  his  own  hands  and 
getting  them  on  the  revenue  cutter  and  so  bringing  them  over 
to  this  country.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  Imow  that  he 
speaks  from  ttds  sort  of  personal  experience  and  acquaintance. 
Dr.  William  HAMn/roN. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION  IN 

ALASKA 

ADDEBSS  OF  DB.   WILLIAM  HAMILrON 

Before  proceeding  to  read  the  short  paper  I  have  prepared 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Alaska,  I  ^ould 
li&  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
my  friend,  Lieutenant  Emmons.  In  Alaska  things  have  moved 
very  rapidly  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  even  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  region,  to  which  Lieutenant  Emmons  has  referred.  Within 
the  last  two  years  seven  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  region  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  Bristol 
Bay  region  now  has  a  Govermnent  hospital  where  indigent  natives 
are  treated  free  of  charge;  the  reindeer  industry  has  recently 
penetrated  into  it,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  reindeer  industry 
will  prove  the  salvation  of  that  forlorn  region,  as  it  has  been  of 
other  regions  of  Alaska. 

We  have  received  reports  regarding  conditions  among  the  Aleuts 
for  many  years,  but  dire  necessity  has  hitherto  compelled  us  to 
use  the  money  which  Congress  placed  at  oiu*  disposal  in  coping 
with  conditions  in  the  populous  villages  on  the  m^nland  of  Alaska, 
in  doing  the  greatest  gcxxi  to  the  greatest  number.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  small  coimtry, —  we  are 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  continental  country. 
The  Aleuts  have  been  the  last  to  be  reached.    It  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  is  more  than  one  thous- 
and miles  in  length,  with  absolutely  no  communication  with  the 
outside  worlds  except  a  chance  schooner  and  the  revenue  cutter 
on  its  aimual  cruise.  The  few  villages  are  tiny  settlements  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart.  We  have  heard  of  the  starvation  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  have  done  our  best  to  relieve  it.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  Btireau  of  Education  and  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  have  cooperated  in  distributing  food  and  dothing 
among  the  Aleuts  and  in  furnishing  them  with  medical  reU^. 
Last  year  a  school  was  established  on  Atka  Island,  in  the  Aleutian 
chain;  the  teachers,  in  addition  to  their  work  in  the  school  room, 
relieve  cases  of  destitution  and  treat  diseases,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability;  their  persistent  efforts  have  resulted  in  greatly  improving 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  village.  Last  summer  one  of  the  revenue 
cutters  took  on  board  at  the  Seal  Islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
large  quantities  of  seal  meat,  and  in  barrels  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  distributed  it  among  all  of  the  scattered  villages 
on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  so  that  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of 
food  dtmng  the  coming  winter.    Things  have  heen  moving! 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
natives  are  afiSlicted  with  tuberculosis,  I  sut>mit  the  following 
facts.  Last  April  it  was  felt  that  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  through  its  teachers  and  physicians  to  afford  medical 
aid  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  should  be  supplemented  by  the  most 
authoritative  study  of  disease  in  Alaska  that  we  could  possibly 
command.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  requested  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
in  this  matter,  and  Dr.  Milton  H.  Foster,  of  that  service,  was 
detailed  to  visit  Alaska  and  make  a  scientific  study  of  disease  among 
the  natives.  Doctor  Poster  remained  in  Alaska  five  months  and 
has  recently  returned.  His  statement,  based  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation, is  that  of  the  1,346  natives  he  examined,  thirty  per 
cent  in  Southeastern  Alaska  has  suffered  from  tuberculosis  at 
one  time  or  another.  In  Southwestern  Alaska  only  four  per  cent 
of  the  natives  examined  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis in  such  form  as  to  require  hospital  treatment.  In  South- 
eastern Alaska  about  eight  per  cent  were  suffering  from  what 
might  be  called  acute  tuberculosis. 

Alaska  is  a  changing  coimtry!  I  have  not  heard  in  years  of  an 
aged  native  delit^rately  being  starved  to  death.  We  have 
teachers  in  almost  every  village  of  any  size  in  Alaska,  who  render 
monthly  and  annual  reports.  There  are  superintendents  who  have 
immediate  charge  of  the  schools  in  the  various  districts,  who 
travel  about  and  stay  in  the  villages  long  enough  to  make  thorough 
inspections.     Neither    superintendents    nor    teachers    have    for 
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several  years  made  reports  of  the  starving  to  death  of  aged  people, 
such  as  occurred  long  ago.  Things  are  bad  enough,  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  but  what  I  do  insist  on  is  that  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  lift  these  poor  people  up  and  make  of  them 
decent,  god-fearing  citizens.  It  will  take  time,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  it  in  the  course  of  time,  God  willing,  through  this  Alaska 
school  service! 

THE  ALASKA  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Through  its  Alaska  school  service  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
coping  with  the  difficult  problem  of  developing  and  educating 
an  aboiriginal  population  of  different  races  dwelling  in  widely 
different  regions  and  climates^,  all  presenting  the  conditions  of 
racial  childhood  and  under  the  double  bewilderment  of  the  more 
degrading  vices  and  higher  ideals  which  civili25atipn  has  brought 
to  them.  Under  these  conditions  the  native  races  must  be  trained 
toward  a  new  self-reliance,  to  the  end  of  ultimate  self-government. 

Manifestly  the  problem  goes  beyond  providmg  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  the  ordinary  scholastic  sense,  in  the  school  rooms, 
and  includes  the  education  of  whole  commtmities.  With  this  in 
view,  superintendents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  ntirses  must  re- 
gard themselves  as  social  workers  striving  to  elevate  the  native 
races  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically. 

In  the  school  rooms  teachers  are  instructed  to  lay  emphasis  on 
instruction  in  manual  training  and  domestic  arts.  Instruction  is 
given  in  agriculture  in  those  regions  where  climatic  conditions 
permit.  In  the  native  villages  the  endeavor  is  made  gradually 
to  establish  sanitary  conditions  by  cleaning,  white  was&ng,  and 
ventilating  the  native  houses,  by  insisting  upon  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  by  giving  instruction  in  sanitary  methods  of 
,  Uving.  Natives  are  encouraged  to  replace  their  tmsanitary  huts 
by  neat,  well-ventilated  houses.  All  of  the  school  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  during  the  past  three  summers  contain 
industrial  rooms  as  well  as  recitation  rooms.  Industrial  shops, 
containing  latmdry  and  bath-rooms,  have  been  provided  in  two 
of  the  lai^est  Eslamo  villages. 

Medical  relief  is  extended  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  [1]  by  the 
establishment  of  two  hospitals  where  indigent  natives  receive 
free  treatment,  [2]  by  the  employment  of  traveling  physicians 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  medical  and  sanitary  work  among 
the  natives  in  their  districts,  [3]  by  the  employment  of  nurses  who 
asdst  the  ph)rsicians  and  do  valuable  sanitary  work  in  the  native 
villages,  [4]  by  making  contracts  with  physicians  in  the  towns  for 
the  treatment  of  diseased  natives  upon  the  request  of  a  superin- 
tendent or  a  teacher  in  the  Alaska  school  service,  [5]  by  a  con- 
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tract  with  the  hospital  at  Nome  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  na- 
tives, and  [6]  by  furnishing  medical  supplies  and  text-books  to 
the  teachers  of  the  United  States  public  schools  throughout 
Alaska  to  enable  them  to  treat  minor  ailments. 

Food  and  clothing  are  occasionally  given  to  destitute  natives 
in  absolute  need.  All  able-bodied  natives  receiving  such  rdirf 
are  required  to  perform  labor  in  furnishing  firewoodfor  the  schools  or 
in  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  native  villages. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Alaska.  The  work  is  carried  on  tmder  great  diffi- 
culties. It  must  be  remembered  that  Alaska  is  continental  in 
area.  The  only  temperate  portion  is  the  coast  bordering  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  AH  of  the  remainder  is  ice-bound  dtiring 
eight  months  of  each  year.  The  eighty  United  States  public 
schools  are  scattered,  usually  at  long  intervals,  along  its  great 
coast  line  and  6n  the  shores  of  its  great  rivers.  For  ptuposes  of 
supervision  Alaska  is  divided  into  four  school  districts,  eadi  tmder 
the  immediate  charge  of  a  District  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Now  I  am  going  to  let  some  of  the  good  philanthropic  workers 
in  Alaska  speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  have  to  pass  by  the 
ordinary  industrial  work  in  the  schools  —  carpentry,  cooldng,  and 
sewing, —  and  I  shall  read  just  two  extracts  to  illustrate  the 
social  work  of  the  teachers  and  the  sanitary  work  done  by  the 
nurses  or  instructors  in  sanitation.  The  first  extract  illustrates 
the  social  work  done  by  our  teachers,  and  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  teacher  at  Sitka,  dated  June  15, 1911. 

'^  During  this  year  we  have  had  a  most  successful  cooking  class, 
much  interest  being  shown  even  by  the  older  women.  On  the 
first  floor  of  our  building  we  have  a  Laundry  which  was  used  three 
days  during  the  week,  many  women  bringing  their  tubs  and  wash- 
boards to  make  use  of  the  hot  water.  I-  consider  this  our  best 
settlement  wedge,  for  thus  the  mothers  become  co-workers  with 
us.  I  secured  the  services  of  an  experienced  laundress  to  give 
us  instruction  in  starching  and  ironing  the  di£Ferent  kinds  of 
garments.  The  class  was  popular,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the 
white  ladies  suggested  that  they  might  come  too.  The  baths  have 
grown  in  popularity  ever  since  their  opening  last  year.  The 
young  men  of  my  evening  class  were  the  first  to  try  it  frequently, 
but  a  few  times  last  year  we  had  a  whole  household  come. 
Conservative,  older  women  were  slow  to  adopt  the  plan,  but  now 
we  have  a  ntmiber  who  come  regularly.  It  is  now  quite  the  fashion 
when  guests  arrive  from  another  town  to  bring  them  to  the  school- 
house  for  a  bath.  Thursdays  are  bathing  days  for  the  men, 
Friday  for  the  women  and  srnall  children,  Saturday  mornings  for 
the  school  girls,  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  school  boys." 
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One  of  the  instructors  in  sanitation  in  the  southwestern  district 
reports  as  follows : 

"The  clinic  work  of  the  school  usually  commenced  With  a 
talk  on  parasites  and  the  necessity  for  cleanliness,  and  this  was 
followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  entire  dass.  Two  and  sometimes 
three  of  tiie  older  pupils  were  selected  as  assistant  nurses.  The . 
boys  were  taken  first  to  the  clinic  room,  and  after  I  had  clipped 
each  boy's  hair  my  assistants  gave  him  a  shampoo  with  antiseptic 
soap.  Others  were  shampooed,  the  hair  dressed  with  a  fine  comb 
and  anointed  with  coal  c^.  Talks  were  given  each  day,  and  the 
worst  cases  used  as  subjects,  following  which  my  assistants  ex- 
amined the  heads  of  all  the  children,  and  when  necessary  gave 
the  above-described  treatment.  Friday  was  selected  as  combing 
and  shiampoo  day.  The  assistants  soon  learned  to  do  their  work 
quickly  and  wdl  and  seemed  much  interested  in  it.  Frequently 
cases  were  brought  before  the  class  and  dressed  by  the  assistants, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  nurse.  This  method  of  instructjon 
.  was  practiced  in  all  clinic  work,  and  the  assistants  soon  acquired 
much  knowledge  of  asceptic  cleanliness.  Bandaging  was  taught 
as  one  of  the  most  necessary  requisites.  As  natives  are  good 
imitators  they  learned  this  branch  of  niu^g  quickly  and  wdl. 

**The  crusade  was  extended  tp  the  homes,  and  the  father  or 
older  brother  sometimes  brought  to  the  sdioolhouse  and  clipped. 
With  the  mothers  it  was  a  different  proposition,  for  they  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  look  at  their  hair,  but  kept  it  well  covered 
with  a  cap  or  handkerchief,  saying  that  they  would  comb  their 
own  hair. 

''As  I  mentioned  before,  it  takes  time  to  diange  their  old  cus- 
toms for  new  ones,  and  I  can  not  say  that  the  root  of  this  evil  has 
been  destroyed,  but  much  has  been  accomplished  with  the  school 
children. 

"The  enforcing  of  deanliness  in  the  village  was  a  much  harder 
problem,  for  the  natives  are  not  naturally  inclined  to  live  a  hygienic 
life.  Visits  were  made  each  week  day  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  people,  to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions,  to 
teach  mothers  the  source  of  different  infectious  diseases,  and  how  to 
carry  out  properly  in  their  homes  the  prescribed  treatment,  the 
hidden  dangers  of  promiscuous  spitting,  and  the  needs  of  deanli- 
ness. Saturday  was  chosen  as  inspection  day,  and  the  natives 
soon  learned  that  the  nurse  expected  to  see  the  restdts  of  her 
week's  teaching.  They  soon  began  to  imderstand  that  deanli- 
ness meant  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  gradually  they  grasped 
the  idea  that  their  floors  should  be  washed  at  least  once  a  week, 
that  the  beds  should  be  clean  and  made  up  neatly,  and  unneces- 
sary rubbish  deared  out." 
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The  extent  of  the  social  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  villages 
throughout  Alaska  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1909-1910  the  ninety-eight  teachers  in  the  Alaska  school  service 
made  15,366  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  natives  and  received  28,628 
visitors  after  school  hours,  making  averages  for  each  teacher  of 
157  visits  made  and  292  visitors  received  during  the  year. 

In  the  absence  of  physicians  teachers  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  reAder  medical  assistance.  That  this  work  forms  no  small  part 
of  a  teacher's  duty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
sixty-eight  teachers  rendered  medical  assistance  14,159  times. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  was  felt  that  the  rnedioBd  work  among 
the  natives  of  Alaska  should  be  supervised  by  experts.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  winter  we  will  secure  the  services  of  an  officer 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  will  supervise  all  of  our  medical 
work  in  Alaska,  going  from  school  to  school,  giving  the  teachers 
instructions  as  to  treating  minor  ailments  and  directing  the  work 
o&the  nurses.  We  hope  to  have  a  sanitary  code  carrying  a  penalty 
for  non-observance.  Then  natives  who  do  not  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  code  will  be  pimished  by  a  light  fine  or  short  im- 
prisonment. One  or  two  punishments  in  a  ^allage  will  be  all  that 
will  be  necessary.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  on  the  upward 
move  and  hope  to  keep  moving  higher  all  the  time. 

THE  ALASKA  REINDEfiR  8EBVICB 

By  far  the  most  important  industrial  work  of  the  Btireau  of 
Education  in  Alaska  is  the  Reindeer  Service,  which  has  revolu- 
tionized life  among  the  Eskimo.  As  many  years  have  passed 
since  the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  I  shall  briefly  sketch  its 
history. 

During  the  summer  of  1890,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United 
States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  accompanied  the 
revenue  cutter  Bear,  Capt.  Michael  A.  Healy,  commanding,  in  its 
annual  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  visiting  all 
the  important  villages  on  both  the  Alaskan  and  Siberian  diores. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimos  were  found  eking  out  a  precarious  ex- 
istence upon  the  few  whale,  seal,  and  walrus  that  they  could  catch. 
Across  Bering  Strait,  in  Siberia,  but  a  few  miles  from  Alaska,  with 
climate  and  country  precisely  similar,  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
tame  reindeer  supporting  thousands  of  natives.  The  flesh  and 
milk  of  the  reindeer  furnished  food,  it  skin  provided  clothing, 
bedding,  and  shelter,  and  in  winter  the  reindeer  made  possible 
rapid  communication  between  the  scattered  villages. 

Both  Dr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Healy  were  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  wise  national  policy  to  introduce  domestic 
reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Aladca,  and  by  establishing  reindeer 
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raising  as  an  industry  in  connection  with  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  afford  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  an  assured 
means  of  support,  and  in  the  course  of  time  advance  them  frmn 
nomadic  fishermen  and  htmters  to  the  position  of  civilized,  wealth* 
producing  factors  in  the  development  of  northern  Alaska. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington  in  September,  1890,  Doctor 
Jackson  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  at  once  indorsed  the  project 
and  gave  it  his  enthusiastic  support.  Pending  the  securing  of  a 
Congressional  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  enterprise, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  benevolent  individuals  for  a  preliminary 
sum  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  commenced  at  once. 
With  $2,146  thus  secured,  sixteen  deer  were  purchased  in  1891, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  1892. 

In  1893  Congress  realized  the  importance  of  the  movement  and 
made  the  first  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  work  of  importing 
reindeer  from  Siberia  into  Alaska.  It  has  continued  its  support 
ever  since  by  annual  appropriations  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $25,000. 

During  nine  seasons  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  carried  the  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  back  and  forth  between  Siberia  and 
Alaska,  and  transported  Siberian  reindeer  to  Alaska.  The  work 
was  exacting  in  the  extreme,  involving  cruises  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  fog-ridden,  ice-beleaguered,  uncharted  coast,  long  delays 
in  dangerous  waters,  patient  bai*gaining  in  sign  language  with 
uncouth,  uncivilized  Siberians,  tedious  payment  for  the  reindeer 
in  barter  goods,  hard  work  in  transpc»ting  deer  in  the  Bear's 
boats  from  shore  to  ship,  discomfort  on  bo^  while  on  the  way 
to  Alaska,  and  much  labor  in  landing  the  deer  on  the  Alaskan  side. 
The  total  number  of  deer  thus  imported  into  Alaska  from  1892  to 
1902,  when  the  Russian  Government  withdrew  its  permit,  was 
1,280. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  Port  Clarence,  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  the  nearest  harbor  to  northeast  Siberia, 
was  selected  as  the  receiving  point  for  the  reindeer  brought  over 
season  after  season.  As  the  work  grew.  Teller  Reindeer  Station, 
on  Port  Clarence,  became  the  base  of  supply  from  which  winter 
after  winter  herds  were  sent  out  over  northern  Alaska  to  establish 
new  centers  of  the  reindeer  industry.  From  this  starting  point 
the  reindeer  enterprise  gradually  extended  until  it  included,  June 
30,  1910,  forty-two  herds,  with  a  total  of  27,325  reindeer,  repre-. 
senting,  at  an  average  value  of  $25,  a  capital  of  $683,125. 

The  reindeer  industry  affects  a  vast  area:  the  northern  most 
station,  Point  Barrow,  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  the 
southermost  station  is  at  Ugashik,  in  southwestern  Alaska,  forty 
miles  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  the  westernmost  station  is 
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near  Cape  Printe  of  Wales,  on  Bering  Strait,  and  the  easternmost 
station  is  at  Tanana,  on  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  center  of  Alaska. 
A  straight  line  from  Point  Barrow  to  Ugashik  is  approximatdy 
960  miles,  and  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wsdes  to  Tanana  approxi- 
mately 450  nules.  A  Une  connecting  each  of  the  forty-two  herds 
would  be  approximately  4,600  miles  in  length. 

The  Ala^  reindeer  service  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  northern  and  western  Alaska.  The  district  superin- 
tendents of  schools  are  also  the  superintendents  of  the  reindeer 
service;  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  United  States  public  schools 
in  the  regions  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry  are  ex  officio  local 
superintendents  of  the  reindeer  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools; 
traveling  teachers  are  employed  who  go  from  one  reindeer  herd 
to  another  iQstructing  the  apprentices  and  herders  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches  taught  in  the  schools;  the  apprentices  also, 
when  practicable,  attend  the  sessions  of  the  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^eir  herds. 

The  purpose  of  the  Alaska  reindeer  service  is  to  accomplish 
the  general  distribution  of  the  reindeer  among  the  villages  as  rapidly 
as  the  natives  can  be  trained,  by  means  of  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, to  care  for  and  use  the  reindeer,  resulting  in  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  reindeer  enterprise  upon  a  self -supporting 
basis.  At  each  station  promising  and  ambitious  young  natives 
are  selected  by  the  local  superintendent  at  apprentices  or  a  term 
of  four  years.  In  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for 
the  Reindeer  Service  an  apprentice  receives  six,  eight,  and  ten 
reindeer  at  the  close  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  year,  respec- 
tively, and  ten  more  at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  year. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  an 
apprentice  becomes  a  herder  and  assumes  entire  d^ge  of  his  herd 
subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Reindeer  Service, 
and  to  the  supervision  of  the  district  superintendent  and  of  the 
local  superintendent.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  a  herder 
must  in  turn  employ  and  reward  apprentices,  thus  becoming  an 
additional  factor  in  the  extension  of  the  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  reindeer  by  apprenticeship  at  a  reindeer 
station,  a  native  of  Alaska  may  obtain  reindeer  by  purchase. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  opporttmity,  many  natives  of  nortJiem 
Alaska  invest  their  savings  in  the  purdiase  of  reindeer  from  other 
natives. 

Of  the  27,326  reindeer  in  the  herds  June  30,  1910,  14,993,  or 
fifty-five  per  cent  were  owned  by  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
natives. 

Reindeer  meat  and  reindeer  skins  for  dothing  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  towns  and  mining  camps  of  northern  Alaska.    The 
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total  income  of  the  Eskimos  from  the  reindeer  industry  during 
the  year  1909-10,  was  $24,656.09,  which  does  not  include  the 
value  of  the  meat  and  skins  used  by  the  natives  themselves. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chaibhan:  As  the  next  speaker  is  neither  a  naval  officer 
nor  an  educator,  no  one  has  claimed  the  privil^;e  of  introducing 
him.  He  was  once  a  politician,  and  as  I  am  now  a  politician  I  am 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  former  Governor  John 
G.  Bbadt  of  Ala^,  who  will  speak  to  you  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  that  territory. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OP  THE  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

ADDBB88  OF  HON.  JOHN  G.  BBADT 

Aboriginal  or  native  tribes  spread  over  the  whole  vast  expanse 
of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Whence 
they  came  and  how  long  they  have  been  there  are  questions  not 
easily  answered.  Some  of  our  ethnologists  have  them  in  mind 
and  are  getting  a  little  light  by  comparative  study,  but  up  to  the 
present  it  is  feeble.  The  whole  number  in  Alaska  probably 
amounts  to  thirty-five  thousand.  They  are  divided  into  kwans, 
tribes,  or  nations  having  many  characteristics  in  common  and  many 
distinctive.  Dixon's  Entrance  or  Pifty-four  Forty  happens  to  be 
the  focal  point  where  three  of  these  peoples  meet. 

The  Tsimsheans  inhabit  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands  in 
British  Columbia.  They  are  a  strong  vigorous  race  given  to 
bunting,  fishing,  and  trading.  They  had  permanent  settlements 
along  tiie  shores  living  in  large  commtmal  structures  made  for  the 
most  part  of  red  cedar  timtors  and  planks  dressed  down  with  a 
small  adze.  Many  of  their  leading  men  were  of  great  consequence 
in  their  day.  They  had  numbers  of  daves  and  great  possessions 
in  personal  property. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  Mr.  William  Duncan,  who  had  labored  for 
many  years  among  them  at  Metlakahtla,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  chtirch  and  state  authorities  advised  his  adherents  to  move  to 
Alaska  and  accordingly  he,  with  nearly  one  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers abandoning  their  homes,  emigrated  to  Annette  Island, 
just  north  of  the  international  bounda^  line,  and  at  Port  Chester 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  New  Metlakahtla.  They  went  there 
under  the  promise  that  they  should  become  American  citizens, 
and  be  no  longer  subject  to  such  injustice  as  they  complained 
of  at  the  hands  of  the  Briti^  officials.  Imagine,  therefore,  their 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  they  learned  that  their  com- 
munity, by  the  law  of  1891,  was  set  apart  as  an  Indian  Reservation 
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embracing  all  of  Annette  Island  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  action  was  taken  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  as  I 
know,  for  they  sent  a  delegation  to  wait  upon  me  with  their 
grievance  while  I  was  governor.  By  reason  of  their  grateful 
regard  for  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  labors  in  their  behalf  they  have 
kept  quiet,  but  they  to  a  man  long  for  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship.  To  obtain  it  some  have  gone  to  Puget  Sotmd  and  have 
secured  their  papers. 

One  of  these  a  blacksmith,  residing  in  Ketchikan,  was  selected  as 
a  juror  and  again  as  the  foreman  of  a  jury  acquitting  himself  in 
each  instance  with  credit  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge.  Ed- 
ward Marsden,  the  most  noted  member  of  this  people,  gained  his 
citizenship  while  attending  school  in  Ohio,  where  his  right  to  ob* 
tain  it  was  not  questioned.  Probably  not  more  than  one  quarter 
of  this  community  make  their  living  upon  their  reservation.  They 
scatter  out  and  find  employment  in  the  canneries,  sawmiUs,  and 
mines.  Some  of  the  young  married  men  carried  on  a  steam 
sawmill  a  few  miles  from  Ketchikan.  They  desired  to  obtain  a 
dear  title  to  the  land  which  was  covered  by  their  improvements. 
After  compl3ang  with  the  law  as  they  thought,  and  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  theretmder,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars,  they  were  refused  title  on  the  grotmd  that  they  were  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are  natural  pilots  and  know 
the  coasts  and  channels  well,  but  they  cannot  obtain  a  license  for 
the  sole  reason  that  they  are  not  citizens.  ^  Men  of  every  nation 
have  come  into  their  midst  and  have  loca^  mining  claims,  yet 
there  is  not  inducement  for  them  to  do  likewise,  even  though 
they  know  the  streams  and  mountain  sides  well.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  Tsimsheans  know  that  they  are  well  fitted 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  perform  the  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

The  Hydahs,  near  neighbors  to  the  Tsimsheans  though  of  an 
entirely  different  language,  are  a  fine  native  stock.  They  pos- 
sessed the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  just  before  the  advent  of 
the  early  explorers  on  the  coast,  they  drove  the  Thlingits  from  the 
southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  though  in  most  places 
they  retained  the  Thlingit  name  of  the  settlement  such  as  Stikk- 
wan,  Howkan,  Thlink^:wan,  etc.  They  built  the  finest  houses  and 
the  largest  totems  and  modeled,  equipped,  and  manned  the  large 
war  canoes.  They  were  slave  owners,  traders,  and  warriors. 
If  they  made  a  trip  to  Puget  Sound  they  would  be  sure  to  return 
a  lot  of  captiued  Flat  Heads  to  be  sold  as  slaves  on  their  next  trip 
north  to  the  Thlingits.  They  had  a  desperate  fight  with  the  Hoonas 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Sitka.     Since  the  gold  excite- 
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ment  in  Caribou  and  Cassiar,  B.  C,  beginning  in  1859,  they  have 
been  much  demoralized.  Their  women  were  good  looking  and 
were  sought  by  the  miners  and  traders,  and  as  a  consequence 
quite  a  percentage  of  their  ntimber  tonday  is  of  mixed  blood.  A 
conspicuous  family  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Baranovitch,  on  Kasaan 
Bay.  They  are  natural  mechanics  and  good  workers.  They  like 
to  dress  well,  are  fond  of  music,  and  desire  to  accumulate  property. 
They  have  been  molded  for  the  better  by  schools  and  missions. 

The  Thlingit  stock  extends  from  Cape  Fox  along  the  coast  and 
islands  of  Pnnce.  William  Sound.  Their  speech  is  difiFerent  from 
that  of  the  Hydah  and  the  Tsimshean.  It  is  gutteral,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  express  many  of  t£e  sounds  by  our 
letters,  yet  their  vocabulary  is  extensive  and  they  are  never  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  express  ideas.  They  are  a  strong  stock,  have 
a  nice  sense  of  their  natural  rights  and  the  will  to  fight  to  maintain 
them.  When  they  massacred  the  Russians  in  1802,  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Muscovite  traders  six  miles  north  of  the  present 
location  of  Sitka,  they  were  only  striving  vigorously  to  maintain 
their  own  existence  for  Baranoff  ruthlessly  diS^arded  their  rights 
by  bringing  htmdreds  of  Aleuts  to  monopolize  their  hunting 
grounds.  They  taught  the  haughty  old  t3rrant  a  lesson  which 
was  not  forgotten. 

Sitka  was  a  fortified  town,  and  the  Russians  always  took  care 
to  allow  but  a  few  of  the  Thlingits  to  enter  the  stockade  at  one 
time  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  then  only  under  guard.  The 
Russians  did  very  little  exploration  around  Sitka  or  other  places 
in  southeastern  Alaska  on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  Koloshes, 
as  they  called  them.  The  Russo-Greek  Church  at  Sitka  was 
regarded  as  the  Cathedral  head.  But  little  was  attempted  to 
subdue  and  christianize  these  strong  and  resentful  natives.  A 
small  chapel  was  built  outside  of  the  stockade  wherein  services 
were  conducted,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  to  educate  a  few  boys 
for  the  priesthood.  This  effort  faded  out,  the  building  went  to 
decay,  and  none  of  the  bd3rs  were  advanced  to  ftctual  service  as 
priests.  The  natives  were  not  molested  in  governing  themselves 
according  to  their  own  traditions  and  customs.  The  dan  tmder 
its  sacred  totetn  was  the  strong  unit  of  organization.  All  mem- 
bers r^:arded  themselves  as  brothers  and  sisters  and  were  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  interests  and  themselves  if  need  be  for  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  tribe.  The  predominating  idea  was  to 
keep  the  dan  stnmg  and  powerful.  A  man,  who,  for  instance,  was 
a  brown  bear  (hootz)  could  not  marry  in  his  own  tribe,  but  must 
marry  in  a  different  totem,  as  the  Kakesutee  or  raven  tribe. 
Each  communal  house  (hit)  had  a  headman  or  boss,  called  a  hit- 
satee,  and  these  collectively  comprised  the  influential  men  of  each 
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comtnumty,  those  representing  the  more  powerful  families  natu- 
rally having  most  ixifluence.  All  matters  of  interest  were  well 
<UsQussed  around  the  great  hearth  in  the  center. 

When  I  first  went  among  these  people  it  was  with  a  sort  of  heart 
sickness  tmder  first  impressions.  They  were  off  in  a  section  by 
themselves,  called  the  ''ranch/'  and  between  them  and  the  town 
were  the  remains  of  the  stodcade  and  block  houses  of  Russian 
days.  There  was  still  standing  a  battery  of  old  cannons  trained 
upon  their  settlement.  No  effort  had  been  made  to  govern  them 
under  our  laws,  but  they  were  left  to  practice  their  own  customs, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  without  hindrance.  Besides  their  own 
^ocldng  vices,  they  added  what  the  whites  brought  with  them 
and  practice.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  baleful  of  these 
was  the  art  of  distilling  rum.  The  first  taste  of  liquor  was  offen- 
sive, and  they  bestowed  upon  it  their  vilest  names,  but  they  soon 
came  to  like  it  and  would  barter  anything  which  they  possessed 
to  obtain  it.  A  camp  follower  at  Sitka,  who  lived  with  a  native 
woman,  rigged  up  a  still  and  found  profit  in  making  "moonshine" 
for  the  soldiers.  The  mash  was  made  of  the  black  molasses  which 
was  imported  from  the  Hawaiians  Islands.  The  average  shipment 
to  Sitlfli,  in  1878,  was  about  one  hundred  barrels  monthly,  each 
containing  about  twenty-eight  gallons,  and  it  retailed  usually 
at  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

This  native  woman  was  shrewd  and  realized  what  an  immense 
advantage  she  now  possessed  among  her  people.  She  and  her 
father,  a  sub-chief,  by  the  name  of  Kocknookoo,  began  to  patent- 
right'the  art  in  their  own  and  other  "ranches"  in  southeastern 
Ala^ca.  They  demanded  and  received  handscnne  fees  in  blankets, 
trunks  and  other  desirable  property.  Nearly  every  family  in  every 
house  from  Cape  Fox  to  Yakutat  had  its  still.  When  the  trading 
canoes  came  to  Sitka  from  Hoona,  Taku,  Chilcat  and  Yakutat, 
witib  their  loads  of  oil,  skins  and  furs,  their  first  concern  was  to 
learn  if  the  trader  had  plenty  of  molasses.  This  rum  developed 
the  demon  most  decidedly.  When  under  its  influence  they  were 
qtdck  to  shed  blood,  and  friendship  and  family  ties  had  but  little 
restraint  while  they  were  under  its  fiery  impulse.  It  affected  their 
eyes  and  contorted  their  faces.  Young  diildren  were  neglected, 
and  many  when  bom  were  weak  and  ill-favored.  During  1878 
there  were  a  number  of  homicides  each  month.  When  there  was 
a  lolling  the  houses  of  the  clans  which  were  involved  would  be 
turned  into  practical  forts  and  all  weapons  of  offense  and  defense 
were  made  ready  for  instant  use.  This  attitude  might  be  main- 
tained for  several  da3rs  until  the  peacemakers  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment, and  if  they  failed  then  the  only  way  was  by  combat  until 
one  side  was  overpowered.    The  vanquished  would  be  assessed 
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heavy  damages,  in  slaves,  blankets,  canoes,  etc.,  but  seldom  if 
ever  in  territory.  Shamanism,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft  was  a  cult 
wiuch  came  down  through  previous  generations  without  losing 
any  of  its  horrors.  They  believed  in  it  and  practiced  it.  In 
application  it  centered  in  the  Icht  or  sorcerer.  Slavery  was  an- 
other wicked  institution  which  they  prized  and  maintained  with 
rigor.    They  had  other  glaring  faults  besides  these  mentioned. 

However,  they  had,  on  the  other  hand,  sterling  and  redeeming 
traits.  They  were  willing  to  work  for  just  wages.  They  are 
fishermen  by  choice,  and  are  not  often  surpassed  in  this  industry. 
The  dried  salmon  has  been  their  bread  and  seed  oil  their  butter. 
With  axe  and  saw  in  the  logging  camps  they  hold  their  own  with 
the  whites.  In  canoeiiig  aiul  transporting  heavy  packs  upon  their 
backs  they  are  strong  and  reliable.  For  the  past  twenty-five 
years  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction  at  the  Tteadwell  Mine 
in  whatever  capacity  employed.  They  are  experts  in  running 
the  Burleigh  dnlls.  They  are  natural  mechanics.  In  changing 
from  canoe  to  boats  and  launches  they  find  pleasure  in  modeling 
and  building  their  own  craft.  This  is  equally  true  in  changing 
from  thdr  old  established  form  of  communal  house  to  a  modem 
family  dwelling.  They  seldom  employ  a  white  carpenter,  but  go 
at  the  task  themselves  with  full  assurance  of  success. 

The  woman  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  husband.  This  fact  at  once 
places  them  in  a  separate  dass  from  the  plains  Indians.  The 
wife  has  an  equal  say  in  all  purchases  and  sales,  and  in  all  matters 
of  domestic  economy.  The  men  do  the  heavy  hard  labor  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  canoeing,  building  houses,  clearing  lands,  etc.  The 
women  are  not  idlers,  but  devote  themselves  to  preparing  stores 
of  food  in  season,  such  as  sea  weed,  or  duke,  which  they  gather 
from  the  beach  in  large  quantities;  boxes  of  various  kinds  of  wild 
berries  which  grow  abundantly  are  put  in  seal  oil;  spruce  roots 
and  grasses  are  gathered  and  prepared  as  well  as  dyeing  materiids 
for  their  basketry,  which  is  so  well  prized  for  its  artistic  merits; 
they  dress  skins  of  the  deer,  seal  and  other  animals  for  clothing 
and  for  other  purposes;  the  women  have  for  the  most  part  the 
responsibility  of  rearing  the  children,,  and  of  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  household.  If  the  wife  is  sick  or  feeble,  or  if  it  is 
harvest  time,  the  husband  lends  a  hand  in  performing  these  labors, 
even  to  going  to  the  wash  tub.  In  this  there  is  no  sense  of 
degradation  on  his  part.  This  position  of  woman  according  to 
tiieir  own  standards  was  a  great  incentive  to  labor  in  their  behalf. 

Another  characteristic  is  their  love  of  property.  They  labor 
and  toil  and  save  and  economize  to  accumulate.  They  are 
natural  traders.  The  heads  of  dans  were  really  bankers,  and  often 
had  large  storehouses  well  heaped  with  Chinese  camphor  wood 
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trunks  filled  with  blankets  and  furs,  bolts  of  calico  and  brown 
muslin,  beads  and  pearl  buttons,  and  such  articles  as  they  valued; 
in  them  were  kegs  of  powder,  bags  ci  balls,  ^ot  and  fiints  and  such 
cutlery  as  their  necessities  oilled  for.  They  loved  fine  things 
and  were  willing  to  work  to  obtain  them.  They  were  not  nomads, 
but  lived  in  permanent  settlements  located  on  the  shore  with  a 
view  to  some  natural  advantage.  Though  they  lived  in  large 
communal  houses  the  family  was  not  lost  sight  of,  for  each  had 
its  own  place  on  the  platform  which  entirely  enclosed  the  hearth 
and  the  wide  space  surrounding  it.  The  idea  of  tneum  and  tuum 
needed  no  further  development. 

Here  then  in  Alaska  was  this  strong  Thlingit  stock  fearfully 
degraded  by  the  practice  of  their  own  superstitions,  and  by  the 
vices  brought  to  them  but  withal  possessed  of  saving  and  re- 
deeming traits. 

Could  there  have  been  a  more  inviting  and  impelling  field  for 
the  Christian  Missionary?  It  is  past  all  understanding  that 
this  inviting  field  was  neglected  for  ten  years  after  our  occupation 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  it  was  becatise  at  that  time  the  'Mead 
Indian  is  the  best  Indian'*  idea  largely  prevailed  throughout  our 
western  frontier. 

The  first  efforts  of  American  missionaries  began  by  the  visit 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  accompanying  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
and  leaving  her  in  charge  at  Ft.  Wrangdl  in  August,  1877.  Soon 
after  the  Moravians,  the  Catholics,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Swedish,  Evangelical  Friends,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
and  other  denominations  took  up  the  work,  and  have  covered 
pretty  well  the  whole  field.  Contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
native  Alaskans  to-day  wiHi  what  it  was  in  1877  it  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. They  are  not  manufacturing  rum;  they  are  not  torturing 
and  putting  witches  to  the  stake;  they  are  not  holding  and  dealing 
slaves.  The  old  conomunal  structure  and  the  icht,  or  Shaman, 
have  disappeared.  In  their  stead  one  beholds  the  single  family 
dwelling  and  the  visits  of  the  physician  at  the  call  of  the  ack. 
The  canoe  and  paddles  are  giving  way  to  the  more  serviceable 
boat  ribbed  with  oak  and  sh^thed  with  spruce  or  red  cedar,  and 
propelled  by  oars  or  gasolene.  Yotmg  men  are  carpenters,  ma- 
chinists, smiths,  shoemakers,  coopers,  boat  builders,  miners,  engi- 
neers on  land  and  water;  young  women  eagerly  pursue  the  do- 
mestic arts,  as  one  can  see  when  he  enters  a  home  and  beholds  the 
children  and  the  surroundings.  That  they  have  changed  is  well 
established  by  a  visit  to  the  store  which  supplies  their  wants. 
The  character  of  the  old  trading  post  can  no  longer  be  discerned; 
flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cured  meats,  fresh  fruits,  canned  goods 
of  all  lands  even  to  salmon,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
cooking  stoves,  pictures,  musical  instruments,  ready-made  suits. 
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fine  coflSns — ^factory,  made,  knives  and  forks,  and  cups  and  saucers 
are  all  kept  by  the  merchant  who  caters  to  the  trade. 

I  should  say  a  word  as  to  then-  patriotism.  They  know  from 
their  own  experience  the  difference  between  R^ussia  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  yotmg  generation  have  been  taught  from 
our  school  histories.  Almost  every  family  has  a  fine  American 
flag,  and  on  all  gala  occasions  it  is  flung  to  the  breeze.  Nearly 
every  large  house  has  a  flag  pole.  They  observe  Memorial  Day 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  with  great  interest.  I  am  confident  that 
the  country  could  find  no  more  willing  and  braver  defenders  if 
their  services  were  asked. 

But  to-day  these  progressive,  self-supporting  people  have  no 
political  status.  They  remain  as  they  were  classified  forty-foiu- 
years  ago — '*  Uncivilized  tribes."  This  article  of  the  Treaty, 
which  bears  upon  them,  is  as  follows : 

''The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  aooording  to  their  choice,  reserving 
their  natural  allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  witiun  three  years,  but  if  they 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of 
the  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  religion.  The  uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject  to  siich  laws  and  regula- 
tions as  the  United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  that  counUy." 

Soon  after  our  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  military  force, 
when  the  question  of  settlements  arose,  it  was  declared  Indian 
country,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  legiislation  pioneers  could  be 
excluded.  The  natives  were  left  to  govern  and  care  for  them- 
selves. Prom  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  missionaries  the 
natives  began  to  respond  and  improve.  The  first  governor  in 
his  report  written  soon  after  his  amval  in  1884,  saw  enough  of  the 
good  work  to  recommend  that  **The  missionaries  should  be  sub- 
stantially encouraged." 

The  Organic  Act  which  extended  the  civil  law  failed  to  define 
their  position  only  providing  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  possession  of  land  then  held  or  claimed  by  them.  No  in- 
quiry has  been  made  into  their  rights  with  a  view  of  treating  them 
justly.  In  many  places  their  ancient  fishing  grounds  have  been 
entered  and  appropriated  against  their  feeble  protects.  By  the  use 
of  traps  attached  to  piles  driven  by  pile  drivers  along  the  shores 
where  the  salmon  run  as  they  approach  from  the  sea  to  enter  their 
spawning  the  fish  are  taken  easily,  and  the  services  of  the  natives 
are  becoming  less  and  less  in  demand.  They  have  protested,  but 
they  have  not  been  heard.  They  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 
where  they  can  comWne  their  savings  and  establish  canneries  of 
their  own,  though  in  a  few  places  they  are  nearly  to  that  stage 
of  improvement.     They  are  now  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
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District,  are  tried  in  the  courts  for  crimes  and  sued  for  debts,  and 
are  compelled  to  pay  licenses  as  the  whites  for  doing  buaness; 
they  pay  the  Government  stumpage  on  cordwood  and  saw  logs, 
and  at  Sitka  at  least  work  out  a  road  tax.  Some  natives  who 
were  fishing  upon  Chichagoff  Island  fovind  rich  gold  quartz, 
but  knowing  that  they  could  not  locate  their  discovery  as  citizens 
they  were  obliged  to  get  others  who  were  citizens  jto  locate  and 
share  the  claims  with  them.  The  Innuit,  or  Eskimo,  is  in  no- 
wise behind  any  native  people  in  natural  ability.  Their  intelli- 
gence is  stamped  upon  every  utensil  which  they  use,  and  the  more 
one  studies  any  collection  of  these  th^  more  he  is  convinced  of  this 
fact.  Those  who  have  been  longest  among  them  learn  to  like 
and  admire  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  what  progress  they  have 
made  in  learning  how  to  propagate  the  domestic  reindeer.  This 
industry  puts  them  on  a  sure  and  independent  basis  of  self 
support.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  their  herds  in  a  few  years 
will  increase  greatly.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  invite  the 
whites  to  enter  upon  it  and  compete  with  the  natives  for  the  most 
available  pasturage,  perhaps  offering  to  pay  the  Government  as 
the  western  herders  now  do  to  the  Forest  Service. 

But  few  more  important  questions  can  at  this  time  be  offered 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  Conference  than  the  present 
indefinite  and  undeclared  status  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  CHAmMAN:  I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  Conference 
imderstand  quite  well  what  the  people  at  large  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  education  of  the  Indians  originated  not  as  a  govern- 
mental proposition,  but  by  religious  bodies  who  by  providing 
schools,  and  through  their  missionaries  and  other  wa3rs,  began  to 
civilize  and  educate  the  Indians,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
President  Grant  during  his  first  term.  The  Catholic  Church  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  the  appropriation  when  the  Government 
began  to  appropriate  for  the  Indian  schools  because  they  had  the 
greatest  ntmiber  of  schools.  They  had  responded  promptly, 
liberally  and  generously,  and  generally  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Government.  Since  it  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  no  longer  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  denominational 
or  sectarian  schools,  the  Catholic  Chinrch  has  continued  to  main- 
tain by  private  subscription  to  its  Bureau  in  Washington,  by  the 
munificence  of  a  single  individual,  whose  face  to  look  upon  is  a 
benediction,  who,  fortunately,  is  the  possessor  of  large  means, 
and  who  subscribes  alone  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  a 
year  to  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  schools.  The  work  of  that 
Bureau  in  Washington  has  been  continued  without  drawing  upon 
government  funds  for  its  support.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Currier  is  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  work  of  that  Bureau.  He  is  here  with  us  this 
evening,  and  has  been  invited  by  the  Business  Committee  to  ad- 
dress uiis  Conference  upon  the  subject  of  the  work  done  imder 
the  direction  of  that  Btireau. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Cttbbier. 

CATHOLIC  INDIAN  MISSIONS 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  W.  CURRIER,  PH.D 

This  morning  the  Honorable  Vice-President,  our  honored  Presi- 
dent, made  a  request  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lusk,  my  coUeague,  the 
Secretar}'-  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  who  is  here,  or  of 
myself,  to  address  you.  Mr.  Lusk  seemed  anxious  to  give  the 
honor  to  me,  and  I  regard  the  wish  of  the  president  as  a  com- 
mand, and  consequently  stand  before  you. 

Our  president  was  so  kind  as  to  suggest  the  subject  on  which  I 
should  speak, —  what  the  Catholic  Church  has  done,  and  what 
it  is  doing  for  the  Indians.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details; 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so;  nor  to  give  you  dry  facts  and  figures,  but 
merely  to  draw  a  few  outlines  before  your  eyes,  and^to^flash  upon 
you,  as  it  were,  a  panoramic  view  of  the  history  of  four  hundred 
years. 

The  history  of  America  is  a  grand  and  glorious  one;  it  is  written  in 
letters  of  gold;  its  deeds  are  worthy  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the 
pen  of  a  Homer.  There  are  themes  and  incidents  innumerable 
in  it,  that  are  almost  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  But 
in  this  galaxy,  in  this  glory,  amid  these  resplendent  deeds,  there 
is  one  <^k  spot;  it  is  &e  treatment  by  the  white  man  of  the  red 
man.  A  sad  and  melancholy  story  indeed,  a  tragic  story  is  the 
history  of  the  American  Indian ;  and  there  is  not  a  colonizing  nation 
that  has  touched  the  new  world  that  can  proclaim  itself  guiltless. 
We  have  all  sinned  and  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones  at  one  an- 
other. As  Presoott  well  said,  ** Every  step  that  the  white  man 
has  taken  in  the  new  world  has  been  over  the  corpse  of  an  Indian; " 
I  might  add,  over  the  Indians*  rights. 

But  amid  these  dark  shadows  of  human  greed,  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  ignominy,  there  are  bright  spots,  and  these  bright  spots  are 
the  deeds  of  heroic  and  self-sacr&dng  men  who  labored  not  for 
the  accursed  thirst  for  gold,  as  in  the  Southern  lands,  nor  for  the 
hunger  for  land,  as  in  the  North  —  but  for  the  love  of  souls!  I 
speieJc  not  only  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  but  of  Protestant 
missionaries.  We  are  quite  willing,  in  fact  glad,  to  give  credit  to 
Protestant  missionaries,  from  Eliot  and  his  associates  in  New 
England,  through  the  Dutch  Dominies  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk,  to  Bishop  Whipple,  and  to  the  latest  missionary 
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laboring  in  the  interest  of  our  red  brethren,  and  they  have  labored 
well,  as  we  learned  this  evening  from  my  honored  predecessor. 
We  are  willing  to  give  honor  to  the  Episcopalians,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  Luthwans,  and  many  more  for  what  they  have  done; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  know  you  are  willing  to  give  credit  to 
us  (applause),  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of  those  who  have 
written  the  best  in  regard  to  ourselves  are  not  of  our  faith. 

We  are  the  first  in  the  field;  I  need  not  convince  you  of  that — 
you  know  it.  When  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  came  here  to 
America,  about  thirty  years  had  to  pass  before  Protestantism  was 
bom.  Catholic  missionaries  worked  here  one  htmdred  and 
fifteen  years  at  least  before  it  Was  possible  for  missionaries  of 
Protestant  denominations  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  new  world. 

liie  first  Catholic  missionaries  who  came  accompanied  Coltmi- 
bus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  Santo  Domingo  was  the  cradle 
of  Catholicism  in  the  new  world.  Thence  it  spread  to  Cuba,  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  along  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  until  it 
had  encompassed  all  America  from  the  Rio  Grande  down  to  the 
Straits  of  Tierra  del  Puego.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  mis- 
sionaries did.  The  very  great  majority  of  these  men  are  to-day 
sleeping  in  graves  that  are  marked  by  no  epitaph,  though  many  of 
their  names  are  known,  and  I  hope  that  they  are  inscribed  in  the 
"Book  of  Life."  I  need  not  tell  you  the  great  debt  science  owes 
to  them,  for  American  ethnology,  American  anthropology,  Ameri- 
can archeology,  and  American  philology,  as  well  as  history,  could 
not  exist  as  we  have  them  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  labors  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Mexico,  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries all  over  the  land.  They  came  up  from  the  South,  these 
men  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  ftill  of  the  spirit  of  their  race,  the  spirit 
of  heroism,  of  undaunted  perseverance  that  knows  no  obstacles 
and  that  breaks  through  stone  walls  in  order  to  achieve  the  results 
for  which  they  work.  And  even  to-day  we  find  Catholic  mission- 
aries all  over  South  America,  laboring  for  the  Indians  in  Brazil,  in 
the  forests  of  Amazonas,  Para,  and  Matto  Grosso,  leading  most 
obscure  lives,  and  dying  obsctxre  deaths.  While  I  speak,  there 
comes  floating  to  me  memories  of  the  forest,  memories  of  life  amid 
the  palms,  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  of  men  whose  names 
I  honor  and  revere.  Often  and  often  hav^  I  stood  by  their  tombs 
and  read  the  inscription  thereon,  telling  of  young  men  who  had 
sacrificed  their  country,  their  language,  and  all  to  die  in  a  deadly 
climate,  at  the  8^e  of  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  years.  We  find  Catholic  missionaries  in  northern  Argen- 
tina, among  the  Araucanians  of  Southern  Qiili,  on  the  plateaux 
cdf  the  Andes,  and  in  the  wilds  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

As  it  was  in  the  South,  so  it  was  in  the  North.  While  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  were  limited  to  a  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there 
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came  the  enei^getic  Prendunaa  —  the  Frenchman  so  full  of 
imaginaticni*  full  of  life,  and  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  tpgetiier 
with  a  great  love  of  his  country  and  of  his  faith.  He  came  to 
labor  for  the  Indians  amid  inntmierable  hardship^,  and  to  die  for 
them,  and  while  the  fierce  war  whoop  of  the  Iroquois  sent  its 
echoes  even  to  the  walls  of  Quebec,  he  was  ready  to  go  on  his 
God-given  errand.  He  went  up  the  Ottawa  with  Breboeuf ,  and 
fioat^  down  Lake  Champlaan  with  Jogues.  You  may  find  as 
you  turn  over  the  pages  of  American  history  no  fewer  than  seventy 
priests  who  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  slain 
by  the  hands  of  the  Indians.    This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  past. 

Then  came  the  time  when  Canada  passed  over  from  France  to 
England^  Many  of  the  missions  to  a  great  extent  have  been  ruined, 
among  them  those  with  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  state, 
which  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  flourished. 
Then  came  the  Revolution  that  changed  the  current  of  things. 
Priests  and  missionaries  were  scarce,  and  the  work  for  a  while 
languished,  but  it  did  not  cease.  Men  still  came  from  Europe, 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  lo,  the  name  of  the  great  Father 
De  Smet  stands  before  me,  that  noble  missionary  among  the 
Black  Feet  and  Flatheads. 

The  Chtm;h  has  always  tmderstood  that  the  basis  of  work 
among  the  Indians  must  be  educational;  they  understood  this 
from  the  very  first,  as  evidenced  by  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz, 
in  Mexico,  the  work  of  the  earliest  Franciscans.  In  Lima,  the 
Colegio  del  Principe,  built  for  the  sons  of  Indian  chiefs  by  Don 
Francisco  de  Borja,  Prince  of  Esquilache,  where  now  the  con- 
vent of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Biblioteca  Nadonal,  and  the 
convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  exist,  remains  a  perpetualmontmient. 
Educatiosial  institutions  were  to  be  found  all  over  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. Here  in  the  North,  too,  we  tmderstood  the  necessity  of 
education.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  our  country  which 
shows  that  the  people  are  awaJcening  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
education  a  religious  basis,  a  sentiment  that  is  represented  by 
such  men  as  the  late  Bishop  Satterlee,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Kim,  of  Washington,  and  by  others  too  ntimerous  to  mention.' 
I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  make  the  remark,  but  I  was  informed 
in  Santiago  de  Chili  last  stmmier  that  at  an  International  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago,  one  of  our  own  countrymen  went  out  of  his 
way  to  side  with  radical  sentiment,  citing  the  United  States  as 
a  glorious  example  of  the  complete  secularization  of  religion,  or 
of  education  which  is  unreligious. 

Now  we  have  alwa3rs  understood  the  necessity  of  religion  in 
education,  espedaUy  as  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned.  As 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Sherman  told  you,  the  Government  once 
aided  us,  and  we  are  thankful,  and  shall  always  be  thankful*  for 
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home  life  should  be,  and  their  work  shotdd  be  in  the  mission 
churches  as  they  go  back.  And  we  find  that  the  girls  are  goii^ 
back  to  take  part  in  their  church  work,  to  go  into  their  women's 
societies  to  work  there  and  to  help  build  up  Christian  homes  and 
be  Christian  mothers  on  those  reservations.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  through  the  associations  in  the  schools.  We  have  a 
woman  in  charge  of  the  associations  in  some  of  the  larger  schools; 
we  have  in  some  of  the  schools  young  people  coming  in, — the  Dick- 
inson College  girls,  for  instance,  come  out  as  Bible  teachers  at 
the  Carlisle  school  for  the  association  girls  there,  the  Kansas 
University  girls  help  at  Haskell,  and  in  other  places  help  is  fur- 
nished in  the  same  way.  These  Indian  girls  are  counted  as  stu- 
dents of  the  states  to  which  they  belong.  They  go  to  summer 
conferences;  quite  a  number  of  schools  send  delegates.  They 
go  to  state  meetings  as  students  from  those  schools,  and  the  contact 
that  they  have  with  the  girls  of  other  schools  and  colleges,  even 
though  those  white  girls  may  be  older,  gives  them  inspiration  and 
the  ideal  of  true,  pure,  Christian  womanhood  which  we  are  anxious 
to  have  them  attain.  So  we  are  simply  trjring  to  build  these  girls 
up  in  the  purest  and  truest  Christian  womanhood  and  leadership 
for  native  churches  as  they  go  to  their  homes.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman;  There  has  recently  been  held  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  a  meeting  of  Red  Men,  which  ought  not  to  pass  into  histor}^ 
without  being  called  to  our  attention,  and  I  am  sure  you  woidd  be 
glad  to  hear  a  word  in  reference  to  that  Convention,  or  gathering, 
by  a  gentleman  whose  voice  is  not  over-familiar  in  this  hall,  because 
it  could  not  be  o\'^r-familiar  anywhere.  I  will  just  ask  Mr. 
Smiley  to  tell  us  a  word  about  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Smiley:  Just  about  a  week  ago  a  Conference  was  held 
at  Coltmibus,  Ohio.  It  is  exclusively  an  Indian  Conference;  no 
white  man  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  it.  They  invited  some  white . 
men  to  come  and  listen,  but  it  was  exclusively  an  Indian  Con- 
ference. The  leaders  of  that  meeting  were  men  who  have  been  here 
year  after  year,  and  I  know  a  dozen  or  more  of  them.  They  in- 
vited me  to  come  there,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  spent  the 
whole  time  with  them  in  that  Conference.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
step  that  the  Indians  themselves  should  manage  a  Conference 
and  discuss  their  own  problems.  They  may  possibly  make  mis- 
takes, but  to  be  an  independent  class  of  people  doing  their  own 
work — ^that  is  what  I  believe  in.  The  Indians  are  able  to  do 
their  own  work.  I  wish  this  Conference  could  in  some  way 
recognize  that  fact.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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The  Chairman:  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
Philippines  we  will  dispose  of  one  other  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Indians.  A  year  ago  the  Conference  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  certain  phases  of  the 
Indian  question  as  it  related  to  the  Indians  in  New  York  State, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  a  member  of  that  committee,  will  now 
report  upon  what  progress  the  committee  has  made. 

Mr.  Daniel  Smiley:  Until  yesterday  it  was  expected  that 
ex-Governor  Post,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  would  be 
here  and  make  the  report.  I  have  received  from  him  a  letter 
stating  that  he  is  unable  to  come,  and  I  suppose  his  letter  is  in- 
tended to  be  our  report.  From  it  I  will'  read  what  is  pertinent  to 
the  matter: 

"To  my  great  disappointment  I  find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
the  Conference  this  week,  although  I  had  fully  intended  doing  so  until  today. 
As  Mr.  Littlefield  is  stiU  out  West,  this  leaves  you  as  the  only  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Indians  who  will  be  present,  and  it  wiU 
devolve  upon  you  to  make  our  report.    The  status  of  our  matters  is  as  follows : 

"You  will  remember  that  the  Committee  met  and  organised  on  May 
twelfth,  when  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  matter  of  the 
Ogden  Claims  was  the  main  point  of  the  whole  situation  in  New  York.  We 
found  that  a  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  which  would  em- 
power the  Seneca  nation  to  obtain  a  judicial  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
said  claims,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  fate  of  this  Bill  before 
approaching  the  Ogdens  in  the  matter.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Bill.  This 
Bill  passed  the  Assembly  without  Amendment  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  in  the  Senate.  The  Legislature  recessed  during  the  sum- 
mer so  that  nothing  was  done  until  this  fall  when  the  Legislature  adjourned 
without  the  Bill  having  been  reported  by  the  Committee.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  would  be  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  this  Bill  in  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature." 

While  the  whole  Bill  is  qtdte  long,  the  portion  of  the  Bill  in 
which  we  are  interested  is  comparatively  short.     It  is  as  follows: 

"The  Seneca  nation  may  prosecute  in  the  name  of  the  Seneca  nation 
of  Indians  actions  and  proceeding  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests 
to  the  Allegheny,  Cattaraugus  and  Oil  Spring  Reservations  and  may  main- 
tain an  action  to  compel  the  determination  ofany  claim  adverse  to  the  claim 
of  title  of  the  Seneca  nation  or  any  member  thereof." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown  :  This  matter  has  been  regarded  by  the  Confer- 
ence as  one  of  the  most  important  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal  within  the  past  two  years,  and  I  would  move  that  this  report 
be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  for  appropriate  action. 
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A  Member:    I  second  the  motion. 

(Motion  unanimously  carried.) 

The  Chairman  :  Yesterday  in  the  discussion  of  Indian  matters 
we  began  with  education  and  worked  up  to  health,  and  finally^ 
as  I  recall  it,  ended  with  the  financial  situation.  To-day  we  seem 
to  have  reversed  that  order,  and  the  subject  first  to  be  discussed 
will  be  the  economic  side  of  the  Philippine  problem.  We  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Edward  B.  Bruce  discuss  that 
question. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  pF  MR.   EDWARD  B.   BRUCE 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  visiting  a  Philippine  friend  of  mine, 
who  lives  in  the  FVovince  of  Cagayan,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Luzon.  My  friend  had  provided  for  my  conveyance  from  the 
station  to  lus  home  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  large  condemned  army 
horse,  and  driven  by  a  very  small  Filipino  boy.  When  I  got  in. 
the  small  boy  sang  out  to  the  horse,  **Git  ap,  Maud,"  and  I 
turned  and  said,  **Do  you  speak  English?"  He  replied,  '*My 
horse  does  not  understand  Cagayan."  I  feel  that  the  United 
States  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Philippine  Islands  is  very  much 
like  the  attitude  of  the  horse  towards  the  Cagayan  language. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  biggest  handicap  which  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  to-day  is  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  about  the  Islands  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  Islands; 
we  who  have  cast  our  lot  with  the  Islands  feel  that  this  Conference 
is  the  most  important  institution  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  concerned. 

The  United  States  in  its  policy  towards  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  blazing  a  new  trail  in  colonial  government.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  the  good  of  the  local  inhabitants  of  a  dependency  has 
been  made  the  prime  issue  of  a  national  colonial  policy.  It  should 
be  a  sovu^e  of  pride  to  every  American  that  in  our  first  real  ex- 
periment in  colonial  government  we  have  outlined  a  policy  so 
consistent  with  the  ideals  of  the  republic.  The  result  attained 
by  us  in  carrying  out  this  policy  is  bound  to  have  a  profound  in- 
ternational effect.  If  it  fails,  the  movement  for  the  real  better- 
ment of  dependent  people  will  receive  a  blow  which  will  almost 
certainly  postpone  further  experiments  of  this  kind.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  bound,  ultimately,  to  force  a  reversal  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  other  nations. 

It  is,  of  course,  diflSctdt  under  our  form  of  government,  where 
one  Congress  is  not  actually  botmd  by  the  acts  of  its  predecessors, 
to  have  a  fixed  national  policy  on  any  issue;  the  fact  remains. 
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however,  that  by  all  the  rules  of  honor  and  fair  play,  we  have  a 
national  policy  towards  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  policy  was 
first  promtdgated  by  President  McKinley,  has  been  reiterated 
by  his  successors,  ratified  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  Filipino 
people;  and  any  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question,  which 
does  not  accept  this  policy  as  the  basis  of  discussion  is  unpatriotic. 

There  is  one  element  of  weakness  in  our  Philippine  policy,  and 
that  is  the  sentimental  and  impractfbal  tendencies  that  seem 
inherently  to  attach  to  it.  The  high  purpose  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  Islands  will  never  fructify  into  a  substantial  accom- 
plishment by  the  reiteration  of  lofty  sentiments  and  a  national 
complacence  at  our  altruistic  motives;  such  utterances  are  a  source 
of  great  comfort  to  us,  but  in  themselves  make  very  poor  pickings 
for  the  PiKpino,  Success  can  only  be  reached  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  actual  needs  and  conditions  in  the  Islands,  and 
by  applying  what  sotmd  judgment  and  common  sense  shows  to  be 
necessary.  The  Islands  have  suffered  and  are  suffering  from  too 
much  politics. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  popalatiDH  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  capable  of  taking  any  intelligent  part  in  the  government  of 
the  Islands.  There  was  approximately  the  same  percentage  when 
the  American  occupation  began.  The  great  majority  of  these  are 
either  Chinese  or  Spanish  mestizos;  it  is  from  this  dass,  to  a  large 
extent,  that  the  officeholders  have  been  drawn;  it  is  this  dass  that 
creates  the  politics  and  political  unrest  in  the  Islands  and  not 
uzmaturally  wants  self-government.  If  the  United  States  is 
satisfied  with  a  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  that  will  create 
out  there  a  government  of  the  people  by  tcai  per  cent  of  the  people, 
and  for  ten  per  cent  of  the  people,  we  ought  to  form  that  govern- 
ment to-day;  in  fact,  we  ought  to  have  formed  it  when  we  first 
gained  possession  of  the  Islands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are, 
as  President  Taft  has  said,  "Trustees  and  guardians  of  the  whole 
Filipino  people,  and  particularly  of  the  ignorant  masses,"  then 
our  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  not  discharged  by  creating  an 
oligarchy. 

The  question  is:  How  are  we  going  to  devdop  a  mass  of  densely 
ignorant  Mala}^  speaking  fourteen  different  dialects  into  a  homo- 
geneous people  knowing  their  rights  and  capable  of  protecting 
them? 

Education  and  practical  political  experience  are  two  important 
aids  in  reaching  this  result. 

Education  is  being  well  taken  care  of.  Over  five  himdred  thous- 
and children  are  receiving  a  rudimentary  education  with  an  in- 
dustrial leaning.  At  first  the  educational  system  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  theoretical ;  but  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Vice  Governor 
Gilbert  it  is  being  put  on  a  thoroughly  practical  footing.  An 
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incident  happened  some  time  ago  which  illustrates  what  I  mean. 
Vice  Governor  Gilbert  was  approached  by  a  teacher,  who  stated 
that  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  his  health,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  take  a  much  longer  vacation  than  he  had  expected. 
Vice  Governor  Gilbert  inquired  what  he  taught,  and  upon  being 
told  that  the  subject  was  Roman  history,  informed  t£e  teacher 
that  his  vacation  cotild  not  be  too  long  to  meet  with  his  approval. 

Whatever  have  been  shortcomings  of  otir  Philippine  policy, 
the  American  government  official  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
setting  a  splen<Sd  example  of  devotion  to  the  public  good.  Tlie 
United  States  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  record  American  men 
,  and  women  in  the  Government  Service  have  made  and  are  making, 
and  they  deserve  our  unstinted  praise  and  support.  They  are 
conducting  an  honest,  efficient  government.  In  a  country  which 
for  three  hundred  years  has,  generally  speaking,  been  ruled  by 
officials  acting  on  the  basis^  timt  a  public  office  is  primarily  an 
opporttmity  for  personal  profit,  they  have  substituted  officials 
who  almost  to  a  man  are  acting  on  the  maxim  that  a  public  office 
is  a  public  trust.  All  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  by  precept  and 
example  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  the  Filipino  the  highest  ideals 
of  public  service. 

A  few  months  ago  a  party  of  government  officials  were  making 
an  inspection  tour  among  the  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago. 
Among  the  party  was  the  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  in 
Luzon.  Like  practically  all  the  provincial  governors,  he  was  a 
Filipino  and  one  of  the  best  educated  and  most  broad  minded  of 
them.  The  party  was  attending  some  school  exercises  and  several 
of  them  had  been  called  upon  to  talk  to  the  school  children.  When 
the  Filipino  governor  in  question  was  called  on  to  address  these 
Filipino  chil<£en,  he  had  to  call  upon  an  American  school  teacher 
to  translate  what  he  had  to  say  into  English  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. Where  such  a  condition  as  that  exists,  surely  a  common 
language  is  necessary  before  anything  like  a  national  life  can 
obtain.  When  the  children  now  being  educated  in  the  schools  rise 
to  an  influential  position,  much  faster  progress  may  be  expected 
but  until  that  time  arrives  any  change  in  our  policy  can,  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  only  have  the  inevitable  r^ult  of  imdoing 
all  that  has  been  done. 

Popular  education  is  a  splendid  thing,  and  the  bulwark  of 
democratic  principles  of  government.  So  too  has  actual  experi- 
ence in  government  its  value;  but  these  things  alone  never  can 
solve  tile  Philippine  problem.  Nor  can  the  splendid  work  the 
American  government  officials  are  doing  for  the  physical  and  moral 
uplift  of  the  people. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  raise  a  stagnant,  ignorant,  imder- 
paid,  tmderfed  mass  of  people  without  ambition  into  an  ambitious, 
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sdf-rdiant.  people,  and  this  primarily  can  only  be  done  by  the 
economie  development  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  problem 
to-day  is  primarily  an  economic  one. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  the  first  few  years  of  American 
occupation  the  principal  thought  of  the  American  Govenmient 
was  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  political  questions  involved 
in  the  Philippine  situation.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
the  economic  problem  should  occupy  the  principal  place  and  the 
center  of  discussion  shifted  from  the  political  phase. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  are  truly  forttmate 
at  this  pericxl  of  development  to  have  a  man  like  Governor  General 
Forbes  at  the  hebn.  He  comes  to  the  problem  with  the  equipment, 
by  birth  and  training,  of  the  best  American  traditions  with  a  keen  . 
sympathy  for  what  the  United  States  is  tr3ring  to  do  in  the  Islands 
and  a  splendid  faith  in  its  tdtimate  accomplishment,  he  unites 
a  fine  common  sense,  sane  sentiment  and  practical  and  keen  busi- 
ness judgment.  His  policy  is  to  .supply,  so  far  as  the  Government 
can  supply  them,  the  needs  of  the  country  for  a  sound  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  He  has  gone  to  the  Filipino  people 
with  the  proposition  that  they  co-operate  with  the  Government 
to  make  the  Islands  economicdly  independent,  and  forget  politics 
for  a  while,  and  the  ready  and  willing  response  to  this  appeal  is 
the  most  encouraging  thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

He  is  building  roads,  railroads,  and  port  works,  sinking  artesian 
wells,  developing  irrigation  projects,  fighting  the  cattle  disease, 
and  carrying  on  every  form  of  governmental  activity  that  a  wide 
experience  and  soxmd  judgment  cart  suggest  as  aids  to  the  people 
to  better  their  condition.  Where  the  Filipino  farmer,  in  the  old 
days,  cotdd  get  his  produce  to  the  market  only  by  canying  it  on 
his  back  over  almost  impassable  trails,  there  are  to-day  over  four 
thousand  miles  of  good  roads  maintained  by  the  Government. 
Where,  in  the  Spanish  days,  there  were  some  120  miles  of  railroad 
there  are  now  over  490,  and  about  250  more  under  contract  to 
build.  Where  there  were  no  artesian  wells,  there  are  now  over 
400,  and  over  40  machines  drilling  more;  so  that  in  a  coimtry 
scourged  with  dysentery,  there  are  now  whole  provinces  practi- 
cally free  of  it.  In  Manila,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo  are  splendid  port 
works,  while  throughout  the  Islands  trade  routes  are  being  es- 
tablished by  government-subsidized  boats  that  are  giving  the 
people  an  outlet  for  their  produce. 

A  splendid  job  is  being  done,  and  the  influence  of  it  on  the  Fili- 
pino is  most  marked.  Where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  talk  was  all 
politics,  the  center  of  interest  is  shifting,  and  the  Filipino  is  be- 
ginning to  see  what  there  really  is  ahead  of  him  and  is  doing  his 
best  to  take  advantage  of  it.    By  a  grudgingly-given  and  partially 
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free  trade  with  the  United  States,  a  new  and  profitable  market 
has  been  opened  up  and  real  development  is  going  on. 

I  have  read  much  of  the  danger  threatening  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  their  exploitation  by  American  interests.  I  recognize 
that  in  discussing  tlus  phase  of  the  situation  I  am  laying  mysdf 
open  to  the  charge  of  bdng  a  '^ special  pleader.*'  I  feel  profoundly, 
however,  that  if  this  Conference  is  to  exercise  a  wise  as  well  as 
powerful  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  should 
be  made  familiar  with  certain  incontestable  facts  necessarily 
associated  with  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Governor  General  Forbes  had  this  to  say  in  his  report  on  the 
recent  Friar  Land  Investigation; 

''There  are  eight  millions  of  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  potentially 
good  laborers,  and  with  the  present  sanitary  methods  for  improving  their 
physical  condition,  with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  the 
means  of  transportation  and  of  the  handling  of  freight  at  the  larger  commercial 
centers,  with  tne  suppression  of  the  animal  disef^ses  which  have  been  so  dis- 
astrous, the  success  of  the  campaign  against  the  destructive  insects  which  have 
spoiled  so  many  of  the  fair  crops  of  tne  islands,  and  with  the  stimulus  which 
will  follow  from  the  general  registration  of  lands  which  is  under  contemplation, 
the  completion  of  the  systems  of  irrigation  to  insure  the  crops  from  drought  ana 
to  give  two  crops  a  year  where  one  is  now  obtained,  with  the  better  inrices 
which  come  from  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines,  thero  is  not  in  my  mind  the  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the  one 
obstacle  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  becoming  a  modem  and 
progressive  people  enjoying  the  advantages  of  civilisation  and  those  neces- 
saries of  life  ana  comforts  which  are  usually  to  be  found  under  the  American 
flag  is  the  lack  of  capital  in  the  islands." 

The  Filipino  is  like  all  tropical  people,  naturally  indolent.  The 
bare  necessities  of  life  are  easily  secured;  a  few  bunches  of  bananas 
and  a  little  patch  of  rice  serve  to  keep  a  family  going  for  a  long 
time.  This  trait  has  been  intensified  by  three  htmdred  years  of 
Spanish  rule.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  little  better  than 
serfs.  This  was  effectuated  by  imprisonment  for  debt,  tt  was 
only  too  simple  to  get  an  ignorant  and  tmderpaid  peasant  in  debt, 
and  when  once  in  debt,  to  keep  him  there ;  and  so  long  as  he  was  in 
debt  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  leave  the  employment  of  his 
creditor  was  met  by  sending  him  to  jail,  where  he  stayed  until  he 
was  ready  to  go  back  to  work  at  wages  fixed  by  his  creditor.  The 
most  ruthless  employers  of  Philippine  labor  have  been  and  are 
the  Filipinos  themselves.  As  Governor  General  Forbes  says: 
**  It  is  an  absurdity  to  assert  that  the  coming  of  capital  wiQ  injure 
the  Filipino  by  crowding  him  down.  You  caimot  crowd  a  man 
down  who  is  at  the  bottom." 

What  has  been  the  actual  result  of  the  introduction  of  America 
capital  and  American  business  methods  into  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  so  little  of  it  that  its  influence  has 
been  by  no  means  universally  felt.    Take  the  City  of  Manila; 
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it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  there  are  American  interests,  and  where 
the  perOs  of  the  invasion  of  American  capital  should  show  them- 
selves. There  is  a  modem  street  railway  and  electric  lighting 
system,  and  a  nimiber  of  smaller  American  enterprises.  From  the 
outset,  the  American,  to  the  disgust  of  all  the  foreigners  in  Manila 
and  the  Filipino  employers  of  labor,  has  raised  the  price  of  labor 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  what  it  was  under  the  old 
regime.  The  Filipino  has  been  paid  more  and  been  called  upon 
to  earn  it,  and  every  day  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  he 
does  earn  it. 

He  is  being  given  an  opportunity  to  raise  his  standard  of  Uving, 
to  live  in  a  better  house,  eat  better  food  and  wear  better  clothes, 
and  slowly  and  surely  he  is  taking  advantage  of  this  opporttmity. 
It  is  a  slow  job  and  not  unnattu-ally  so.  .  A  man  who  has  grown  up 
with  ^  the  traditions  and  amid  the  surroundings  of  the  average 
Filipino  is  not  going  to  blossom  over  night  into  a  model  citizen; 
but  everywhere  you  can  see  the  forces  of  development  goiag  on, 
and  especially  where  you  stee  American  enterprises  coming  in. 
People  say,  **Why  not  let  the  development  go  on  a  littie  slower, 
and  by  means  of  local  supplies?' '  The  answer  is  that  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with  what  we  have  set  out  to 
do,  we  have  got  to  introduce  a  new  economic  principle  which  can 
only  be  introduced  by  forcing  new  business  methods. 

Assume,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  that  in  time  Filipino 
capital  could  develop  the  Philippine  Islands,  what  would  be  the 
result?  To  the  privileged  classes,  splendid;  but  the  masses  would 
be  just  about  ^ere  they  are  now.  Let  any  unprejudiced  man 
compare  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  commtmity  in  which 
American  enterprises  have  not  been  begun,  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  where  American  enterprises  are  going  on,  and  the  verdict 
must  inevitably  be  that  the  people  are  infinitely  better  off  in  the 
latter. 

There  are  ample  safeguards  provided  to  protect  the  country 
from  abuses  of  capital,  and  what  the  Islands  need  is  capital,  and 
all  they  can  get  of  it;  and  with  it  they  need  the  introduction  of 
American  business  methods.  If  any  one  fears  that  increasing 
enterprises  are  going  to  injure  the  Filipinos,  they  are  radicsdly 
wrong;  it  is  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  Filipino  people  are  not  business  men;  they  are 
peasants.  The  retail  business  of  the  Islands  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  wholesale  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Obinese 
and  Europeans.  The  mass  of  the  Filipino  people  have  got  to  make 
their  start  as  laborers  and  what  they  need  is  more  and  better 
opportunities  to  work.  With  new  enterprises  come  increasing 
demands  for  labor,  and  with  increasing  demands  comes  competition, 
and  with  competition  higher  wages.    The  Filipino  can  no  longer 
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be  forced  to  work,  and  must  be  paid  enough  to  induce  him  to  work. 

Of  course  there  are  many  sincere  people  who,  having  seen  or 
been  told  of  the  abuses  of  capital  in  the  United  States,  fear  similar 
abuses  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  trouble  is  that  the  condi- 
tions are  radically  different.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  to-day 
where  the  West  was  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  approximatdy 
67,400,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  7,000,000  are 
under  private  ownership  and  60,000,000  are  owneil  by  tilie  gov- 
ernment aside  from  the  Friar  lands.  The  land  laws  of  the  Islands 
have  been  so  burdened  by  restrictions  that  during  the  entire 
American  occupation  xmder  15,000  acres  out  of  the  60,000,000  Jias 
been  sold.  Year  after  year  the  Philippine  Conrarissioa  vainly 
requests  Congress  to  remedy  these  laws. 

Guard  against  abuses  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience;  safe- 
guard the  future  of  the  Islands  but  do  not  throttle  development. 

There  are  a  good  many  interests  in  the  United  States  that  fear 
the  future  dei^opiment  of  the  Philippines.  Free  trade  for  the 
Islands  was  bitterly  opposed  by  thc^  American  interests,  who 
do  not  want  the  Philippines  to  interfere  with  their  own  business. 
There  are  a  lot  of  well-meaning  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
pla3ring  into  the  hands  of  these  interests  and  hurting  the  Islands 
by  raising  the  bogie  of  exploitation. 

An  incident  happened  during  the  past  year  that  is  profoimdly 
significant  of  the  whole  situation.  Among  the  Friar  estates  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  was  one  known  as  the  San  Jose 
Estate,  consisting  of  about  55,000  acres,  situated  on  the  Island 
of  Mindoro.  That  estate  was  a  white  elephant  to  the  Government ; 
a  good  round  price  had  been  paid  for  it,  and  the  money  obtained 
by  issuing  bonds,  upon  which  interest  was  constantly  accruing. 
Under  the  law,  it  could  only  be  sold  for  the  price  paid  plus  accru^ 
interest;  and  as  the  property  was  not  appreciating  in  value,  the 
prospect  of  a  sale  was  every  year  growing  more  remote.  Now,  the 
Island  of  Mindoro  has  an  area  of  over  2,500,000  acres.  About 
four  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  under  private  ownership  and 
about  one  third  of  one  per  cent  under  cultivation.  The  San  Jose 
estate  lies  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Island,  fully 
ten  miles  from  the  nearest  village  of  about  sixty  people.  The 
entire  population  of  the  estate  consisted  of  one  lone  Filipino,  who 
hunted  wild  carabaos,  andnot  aninchof  the  entire  estate  had  ever 
been  tmder  cultivation. 

After  infinite  trouble,  the  Government  foimd  a  purchaser.  The 
purchaser  has  started  in  to  make  a  modem  sugar  estate,  spending 
millions  of  dollars  and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  Fili- 
pinos at  two  to  three  times  the  wages  they  had  ever  received  before 
—  and  what  happens?  Every  government  official  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  transaction  was  branded  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
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gress  as  a  cheat  and  rogue,  and  unfitted  for  public  service,  and  a 
Congressional  investigation  was  held.  The  result  of  the  exhaustive 
investigation  was  the  unanimous  and  complete  vindication  of  every 
official  by  a  Democratic  and  Republican  Committee  of  the  House 
and,  incidentally,  the  accumulation,  in  available  form,  of  a  mass 
of  valuable  information  about  the  Islands  that  anyone  interested 
in  them  should  examine. 

If  that  estate  had  been  purchased  for  a  hemp  plantation,  which 
would  not  compete  with  any  American  industry,  there  would  have 
been  no  investigation,  no  clamor  about  exploitation,  and  no 
blackening  of  ch^cter  of  a  splendid  group  of  government  officials. 

The  f ac€  of  the  inevitably  benefid^  eflFect  of  such  an  enterprise 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  is,  as  Governor  General  Forbes  has  said, 
"so  patent  to  anybody  who  has  taken  five  minutes  to  think  the 
thing  over,  that  one  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
criticism  leveled  against  the  sale  of  the  Friar  Land  Estates  is  not 
inspired  by  any  r^  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  Philip- 
pines, but  is  inspired  by  a  lively  sense  of  possible  competition  to 
thor  individual  who  presented  the  arguments  or  the  capitalists 
behind  him  who  prepared  them." 

The  only  people  in  the  Philippines  who  have  complained  of 
the  transaction  are  certain  of  the  sugar  growers,  who  bitterly 
complain  of  the  increased  wages  they  have  to  pay  their  laborers, 
and  a  few  kickers  in  Manila  who  inevitably  oppose  everjrthing 
American. 

In  my  opinion,  if  our  Philippine  policy  is  a  failure,  the  failure 
will  be  due  to  Americans  in  America,  and  not  to  Americans  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  make  the  Philippines  a  political  football. 
We  keep  that  element  of  the  Filipino  people  that  sees  its  personal 
advancement  in  political  unrest  constantly  stirred  up  by  changes 
and  rumors  of  changes  in  our  fimdamental  policy.  We  refuse 
to  the  Philippine  Isl^ds  practical  help  in  the  way  of  sane  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  people  we  have  placed  on  the  ground, 
who  have  studied  the  problem  and  know  its  wants.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  the  Philippine  Commission,  composed  of  Americans 
and  Filipinos,  tmanimously  requested  action  by  Congress  on  ten 
subjects.    Qmgress  acted  on  one. 

The  present  day  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  hindering  rather  than  helping  in  a  big,  fine 
proposition  of  making  a  coimtry  abounding  in  natural  resources 
a  garden  spot  bearing  its  share  in  providing  for  the  world's  wants, 
and  a  poor,  ignorant,  imderpaid  and  imderfed  mass  of  human 
beings,  a  prosperous,  self-respecting  people.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Emeritus  Chancellor  Henry  M.  Mac- 
Cracken,  of  New  York  University,  will  discuss  the  comparative 


sittiation  of  governmental  education  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
India.  ^ 

A  COMPARISON  OF  GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION 

IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES  AND  IN  INDIA 

ADDRESS  OF  EMERITUS  CHANCELLOR  HENRT.  M.  MaCCRACKEN 

Otir  Government  in  Washington  is  caring  for  schools  in  the 
Philippines.  The  British  Government  in  London  is  caring  for 
schools  in  India.  The  existence  of  these  two  facts  suggests  a 
comparative  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  this  care  for  education, 
its  extent,  its  history,  and  its  probable  results. 


A  comparison  of  the  Philippines  in  any  respect  with  the  Empire 
of  India  is  a  comparison  of  the  little  with  the  large.  The  area 
of  the  Islands  is  only  140,000  square  miles,  while  India,  even 
omitting  the  40,000  square  miles  of  territory  which  is  ruled  dir^ttly 
by  native  princes  and  only  indirectly  by  Great  Britain,  has  1,100, 
000  square  miles  —  eight  times  the  former.  The  population  of 
the  Islands  is  about  seven  and  two  thirds  millions,  while  that  of 
India  directly  administered  by  the  British  is  232  millions,  that  is, 
thirty  times  as  many. 

A  comparison  of  the  Philippines  with  India  is  also  a  comparison 
of  what  is  new  in  civilization  with  what  is  very  old.  When  found 
by  the  Spaniards  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  the  Philip- 
pines were  a  barbarous  people.  They  had  never  produoed  a  re- 
ligion superior  to  that  of  ordinary  savages,  nor  any  literature. 
Tliey  sent  savages  to  the  Spaniards,  who  induced  them  to  sur- 
render their  weak  paganism  for  a  very  imperfect  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  the  people  of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  Macaulay,  in 
writing  of  Lord  Clive,  says: 

"  They  were  ouite  as  civilized  as  the  victorious  Spaniards.  They  had  reared 
cities  larger  ana  fairer  than  Saragosa  or  Toledo,  and  buildings  more  beautiful 
and  costly  than  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  They  could  show  banks  richer  than 
the  richest  firms  of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz;  viceroys  where  splendor  surpassed 
that  of  Frederick  the  Catholic,  myriads  of  cavalry,  and  long  trains  of  artillery 
which  would  have  astonished  even  the  great  Captain." 

I  would  add  to  the  evidences  of  civilization  which  Macaulay 
finds  in  banks  and  cities  and  arniies,  this  evidence:  that  India 
had  created  great  sjrstems  of  religion  and  notable  literatures. 
Three  thousand  years  ago  India  produced  Vedism,  the  religion 
which  speaks  in  the  songs  and  prayers  of  the  Veda.  This  was 
gradually  developed  into  Brahmanism,  with  its  books  of  Brah- 
manas.     Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  India  b^t 
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Gatuxna,  who  was  sumamed  Buddha.  Twelve  htmdred  years  ago 
India  was  re-inforced  by  the  Parsees,  a  strong  race  from  Persia, 
bringing  with  them  the  books  of  Zoroaster.  Nine  htmdred  years 
ago  a  large  part  of  India  was  occupied  by  Moslem  invaders,  who, 
breaking  away  from  the  Arab  control  at  Bagdad,  made  themselves 
for  centuries  the  ruling  power  in  the  best  part  of  Hindustan. 
They  won  naillions  to  Mohammed  by  the  sword  and  the  Koran. 
Their  mosques  and  palaces  are  the  most  beautiful  structures  in 
India  to-day.  More  than  one  fifth  of  India  is  still  Mohammedan; 
while  of  the  India  directly  ruled  by  the  British  Government,  fully 
one  fourth  professes  the  faith  of  Islam. 

How  crude  a  civilization,  by  the  side  of  this  of  India,  seems  that 
of  the  Philippines,  where  a  quarter  of  the  people  are  still  barba- 
rians !  Among  them  are  about  one  f otuth  of  a  million  who  profess 
to  be  Mohammedan,  but  whose  religion  is  a  thin  veneer  of  Islam 
beneath  which  lingers  crude  animistic  superstitions.  Nor  is  the 
religion  of  the  professedly  Christian  population  free  from  this 
fetichism. 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  comparison  wiU  find  striking  points  of 
likeness  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Indian  Empire.  Both 
are  tropical  lands,  inhabited  by  people  of  brown  complexions. 
Both  are  lands  of  orchids  and  bamboos,  of  the  banyan-tree,  the 
mango  and  many  fragrant  spices.  While  the  Philippines  extend 
from  five  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  near  twenty  degrees  north, 
about  one  half  of  the  provinces  of  India  stretch  across  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude.  Tlie  remaining  provinces  of  India,  although 
more  northern,  are  hardly  more  favored  by  climate  than  the 
Philippines  because  the  latter,  in  every  part  of  every  island,are 
near  the  ocean  and  are  visited  by  rains  and  by  ocean  breezes, 
while  the  great  plains  of  India  are  often  scorched  by  the  summer 
droughts.  The  people  in  either  region  are  of  delicate  limbs, 
languid  movements,  and  feeble  bodies,  yet  they  are  subtle  in 
intellect,  persevering  in  policy,  and  capable  of  patient  endurance. 

Boys  and  girls  alike  in  the  Philippines  and  in  India  have  proven 
themselves  ready  to  learn,  to  read,  and  to  write,  even  when  the 
school  arrangements  are  extremely  meagre  and  uninviting. 
Twenty-five  miles  south  of  Agra  is  the  deserted  city  of  Fatehpur- 
Sikri,  builded  by  Akbar,  the  Great,  but  giv^n  up  by  him  after  a 
few  years  because  of  scarcity  of  water  and  the  prevalence  of 
disease.  The  gates  and  palaces  are  there  still,  but  only  a  few  poor 
peasants  are  found  as  its  inhabitants.  On  the  portico  of  an 
empty  palace  in  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  found  a  boys'  school. 
It  consiisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  poor  boys  at  one  end  of  a  portico 
sitting  on  the  pavement,  under  a  Moslem  teacher;  as  many  at  the 
other  end  under  a  Hindu  teacher.  There  was  no  equipment  of 
any  kind,  except  the  Hindustanee  primers.    Yet  nowhere  have  I 
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seen  children  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  more  proud  in  dis- 
playing to  a  visitor  their  abiSty  to  name  the  letters  and  to  read 
perhaps  two  or  three  sentences.  My  fellow  traveler,  an  English 
gentleman  of  high  oflSce  in  London  City,  was  as  surprisisd  as  myself 
by  this  veranda  school,  and  took  a  pleasant  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  each  boy  who  read  to  him,  by  slipping  small  coins 
secretly  into  the  boy's  pocket,  to  be  discovered  there  aJEter  our 
departure.  Who  ever  knew  Bfritish  or  American  boys  of  seven  or 
eight  to  become  so  absorbed  in  their  primers  as  to  be  oblivious 
of  the  dropping  of  coppers  into  their  pockets? 

When  Americans  first  occupied  the  Philippines  they  might 
have  been  forgiven  for  entertaining  doubts  whether  the  people 
would  welcome  general  elementary  education.  For  they  had,  as 
a  people,  ever  been  illiterate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
occupied  a  land  where  the  children  in  many  a  city  had  for  many 
centuries  had  a  literature  placed  continually  before  their  eyes  in 
the  inscriptions  of  many  a  public  montmient,  in  the  great  Hindoo 
tables  of  Tan  Jore  Trichinopoli  and  Madura,  on  many  old  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Tamia  Ton.  Upon  the  pillars  of  the  Hindoo  King 
Asoka,  in  Benarez,  in  Delhi  and  Allahabad,  are  sentences  which 
were  carved  there  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  most  elaborate  inscriptions,  perhaps  in  the  world,  made  up  of 
long  passages  from  the  book  of  the  Koran,  are  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  mosques  and  palaces  in  Delhi  and  Agra  and  Lucknow. 

Ought  any  Englishman  of  intelligence  to  have  questioned  that 
the  descendants  of  the  peoples  who  wrote  these  inscriptions 
would  be  likely  to  accept  any  opportunities  that  might  be  afforded 
them  of  learning  to  read?  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that 
India  and  the  Philippines  are  alike  in  this;  that  they  offer  more 
inviting  fields  for  elementary  education  than  ever  existed  in  former 
years  among  the  black  people  of  our  own  South. 

II 

What  have  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  attempted 
as  governments  towards  the  education  of  children  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  in  India?  Shall  I  offer,  as  a  beginning  in  the  way  of 
answering  this  question,  some  comparative  tables  of  dollars?  The 
nimiber  of  dollars  expended  are  not,  it  is  true,  complete  measures 
.  of  educational  energy.  You  cannot  compare  what  one  group  of 
teachers  is  achieving  with  what  another  group  is  doing  by  figuring 
up  and  comparing  the  sum  total  of  their  salaries.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  estimate  the  teaching  energy  of  a  religious  kind  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  put  forth  by  the  Apostles  in  Palestine  as 
compared  with  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
by  contrasting  the  salaries  paid  to  those  two  competing  forces. 
If  educational  energy  could  be  reckoned  by  the  salaries  paid,  we 
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should  find  the  greatest  school  superintending  energy  that  exists  in 
the  world,  in  the  government  of  India  for  within  the  past  year  the 
British  Government  has  for  the  first  time  appointed  an  Imperial 
Minister  of  Education,  with  an  annual  salary  of  80,000  rupees,  or 
near  $27,000,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  highest  educational  salary 
ever  paid  in  the  world.  His  two  secretaries  cost  $22,000  a  year 
additional,  the  three  together  costing  the  tax-payers  of  India 
over  one  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  primary  schools  of  the  whole  Empire.  Here  may  I  add 
that  from  all  that  I  heard  in  India,  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
created  Minister  of  Education  stands  high  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Empire,  in  his  executive  ability,  and  private  character.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  information  and  his  courteous  hospitality  in 
the  city  of  Calcutta.  He  spoke  freely  but  very  modestly  of  his 
relation  to  the  work  of  education.  He  arranged  that  his  ofiice 
should  supply  me  with  whatever  literature  I  might  desire  to  help 
me  in  understanding  the  complicated  subject  which  I  am  now 
striving  to  present. 

As  I  proceed  to  state  the  government  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, I  comprehend  not  only  what  the  genearal  treasury  of  India 
pa}^  to  education,  but  what  is  given  by  the  treasuries  of  the 
various  provinces  and  by  the  municipalities.  The  sum  total  from 
all  these  three  sources  is  about  $6,000,000  annually  for  the  current 
support  of  schools;  $1,700,000  for  buildings  and  equipment.aiid 
$2,000,000  for  management  and  miscellaneous  objects.  These 
together  make  $9,700,000.  A  very  small  part,  however,  of  even 
primary  instruction  in  India  is  furnished  by  the  Government 
without  the  charging  of  fees.  The  fees  of  students  bring  in  about 
five  million  dollars  a  year  additional  to  the  sum  I  have  named. 
Private  endowments,  including  the  appropriations  which  mission 
schools  received  from  the  various  countries  which  support  them, 
and  including  miscellaneous  gifts  mostly  made  by  native  Hindoos, 
add  about  $4,000,000  a  year.  These  amounts  together  make  about 
$9,000,000  annually  from  private  sources  in  support  of  Indian 
education  against  $9,700,000  from  government  sources. 

Compare  with  this  government  expenditure  in  India  the 
government  outlay  for  education  in  the  Philippines  as  given  in  the 
report  of  1910.  I  was  given  especial  facilities  for  collecting 
official  information  respecting  schools  in  the  Philippines  when 
in  the  city  of  Manila  as  the  guest  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  is  also  the  vice-govemw  of  the  Islands  —  the  Hon. 
Newton  Gilbert,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  me  intimately  ac- 
quainted, so  far  as  time  permitt^,  with  the  educational  situation 
and  problems  among  the  Philippine  people. 

The  grand  total  of  current  expenditures  for  education  for  the 
year  1909-10,  reducing  pesos  to  dollars,  is  as  follows:  from  the 
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general  treasury,  S2,028,295;  from  the  provincial  treasuries, 
$142,579;  from  the  mtmidpal  treasuries,  $1,066,789;  —  total, 
$3,237,663.  Observe  that  this  is  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the 
total  government  expenditure  for  purposes  of  education  in  the 
entire  Empire  of  India  under  British  rule;  yet  the  latter  has  thirty 
times  as  many  children  to  be  educated . 

If  we  accept  the  ntimber  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  under 
direct  British  rule  as  given  in  Whittaker's  Almanac  for  the  present 
year,  namely,  232,000,000  of  people,  we  will  have  an  expenditure 
for  education,  per  inhabitant,  of  a  little  over  four  cents.  For  the 
seven  and  two  third  millions  of  people  in  the  Philippines,  the 
expenditure  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  is  about  forty-two 
cents  for  one  year  —  more  than  ten  times  the  rate  in  India. 

If  I  bring  into  this  comparison  a  third  cotmtry,  I  will  name 
Japan,  whidi  for  her  forty-nine  millions  of  people  makes  an  ex- 
penditure for  schools  of  forty-five  cents  per  inhabitant,  or  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  I  do  not  indude  Korea  in  tins 
statement  whose  annexation  to  Japan  took  place  only  last  year,  and, 
as  it  happened,  was  publidy  declared  the  very  week  when  I  was 
residing  in  the  capital  dty  of  Seoul. 

I  am  taking  these  figures  respecting  Japan  from  the  volume 
entitled,  ''Education  in  Japan,"  publidied  in  1909  by  Baron 
Kikuchi,  who  is  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  government 
universities  —  that  of  Kyoto,  which  recdved  me  cotut6ously 
as  a  guest  and  in  whidi  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  renewing  with 
this  briUiant  scholar  a  pleasant  acquaintance  which  had  be^gun  in 
New  York. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  at  this  point  to  insist  to  any  extent  on 
comparing  with  the  public  expendittu:es  for  education  in  the 
far  East,  the  government  outlay  for  schools  in  our  own  forty-six 
states  of  America,  yet  as  an  item  of  interest,  let  it  be  noted  that 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  we  spent  for  common  schools  an  average 
of  one  and  one  half  dollars  annually  for  each  inhabitant,  we  now 
spend  for  each  individual  four  and  one-half  dollars.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  highest  expenditure  by  any  state  was  two  dollars  per 
i^iabitant,  the  lowest  only  half  a  dollar.  To-day  the  lowest  ex- 
penditure by  any  state  is  two  dollars  for  each  individual ;  the  highest 
r^Lches  six  and  one-half  dollars.  Of  this  average  of  four  and  one 
half  dollars  a  year,  fully  four  dollars  is  for  dementary  sdiools; 
and  out  of  this,  considerable  over  one  half  goes  to  pay  teachers, 
the  rest  being  about  equally  divided  between  sites  and  buildings 
on  the  one  hand,  and  current  expenditures  other  than  salaries. 
This  makes  ten  times  the  expendittu^  per  inhabitant  in  Japan  or 
in  the  Philippines  and  one  hundred  times  the  government  expen- 
diture for  eadi  soul  in  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  salaries  of  common  school  teachers  in  India  are  not  to  be 
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gauged  by  the  salary  of  S27,000  a  year  which  I  mentioned  as  the 
compensation  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Education  in  Calcutta. 
The  teacher's  salary  ranges  from  SI  .67  a  month  to  $12  a  month. 
The  average,  for  examine,  in  the  province  of  Madura  is  $1.67 
a  month  for  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
The  head  of  education  in  the  Bombay  Province  says  in  his  latest 
report  that  the  pay  of  his  male  teachers  must  be  increased.  The 
minimum  pay  should,  he  declares,  reach  nine  rupees  a  month,  or 
$3  for  an  imtrained  teacher,  and  twelve  rupees,  $4  a  month,  for 
a  trained  teacher.  "The  cost,"  he  adds,  "will  be  heavy  butit 
must  be  faced."  A  reminder  is  hardly  needed  at  this  point  that 
the  common  laborer's  pay  in  the  Far  East  is  often  as  low  as  ten 
cents  a  day,  and  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  over  one  tenth  what  is 
paid  in  America.  I  find  that  for  higher  and  special  schools,  in- 
cluding art  colleges  and  professional  schools,  the  public  treasury 
of  India  expends  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  For  primary 
schools  it  pays  about  the  same  amount,  namely,  $3,000,000  or 
one  and  one  fourth  cent  for  each  soul.  I  have  not  apportioned  the 
outlay  for  buildings  and  equipment,  or  for  management  and  mis- 
cellaneous objects.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above 
amounts  include  government  aid  to  privately  managed  schools  to 
which  the  larger  part  o*the  money  is  devoted. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  while  to-day  the  Government 
of  Japan,  whidh  is  not  a  half  century  old  in  modem  education,  is 
pajang  for  school  purposes  forty-five  cents  a  year  for  each  in- 
habitant, and  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  is  paying  forty- 
two  cents  in  like  n:ianner,  the  Government  of  India,  after  more  than 
a  century  of  power  is  expending  only  foiu*  cents  per  inhabitant. 

How  far  are  the  bo3rs  and  the  girls  in  India  taught  how  to  read 
and  to  write  by  private  teachers  and  by  private  schools?  The 
latest  of  the  five  quinquennial  reports  gives  the  total  enrollment 
in  all  the  nine  governorships  or  provinces  of  India,  in  both  public 
and  private  schools  as  5,388,632  diildren.  Now  of  these  the  schools 
tmder  public  management  enroll  1,239,641  children.  The  re- 
mainder are  in  schools  under  private  management,  namely, 
^4,148,991  pupils. 

Thus  less  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  children  attending  primary 
schools  are  in  schools  by  the  Government.  In  either  Japan  (x*  the 
Philippines,  the  primary  schools  which  look  to  voluntary  ^ort  for 
their  support  are  but  an  insignificant  fraction.  Either  Govern- 
ment is  striving  to  offer  accommodation  in  its  schools  for  every 
child  under  its  care.  While  there  is  significance  in  the  division 
of  primary  schools  in  India  into  those  naanaged  by  the  Government; 
which  teach  less  than  one  and  one-fourth  millions  of  children^ 
and  those  managed  by  private  agencies,  which  are  teaching  over 
four  millions  of  pupils,  the  more  significant  fact  is  that  all  told 
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less  than  five  and  one-half  million  children  are  gathered  from 
out  of  more  than  232,000,000  of  human  beings  and  offered  an 
opporltmity  to  learn  to  read  or  to  write.  Return  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  where  the  pubUc  schools  are  not  yet  a  dozen  years 
old  and  we  find  450,000  children  enrolled.  This  is  equal  to  about 
six  per  cent  of  the  entire  poptdation,  although  out  ot  the  entire 
nimiber  of  7,750,000  at  least  the  fraction  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  are  not  better  than  savages.  If  we  return  to  find 
a  standard  in  the  enrollment  of  children  in  schools  in  Japan,  we 
find  there  five  and  one-half  millions  of  children  in  the  elementary 
grades  alone.  This  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  49,000,000  of  Japanese.  In  our  United  States  we 
GOtmt  that  nineteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  entire  nation  is 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  —  the  proportion  ranging  from 
fifteen  per  cent  in  Montana  or  Rhode  Island,  to  more  than  twenty- 
four  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  or  Mississippi. 

If  the  standard  in  the  Philippines  could  be  established  in  India, 
we  should  have  instead  of  one  and  one-quarter  million  in  the 
govermnent  schools  and  five  and  one-third  million  in  the  public 
and  private  schools,  together  an  enrollment  for  the  Empire  of 
13,000,000.  If  we  should  transport  the  Japanese  proportion  to 
India  we  shotdd  have  in  the  schools  of  thht  Empire  over  25,000,000 
of  children  instead  of  a  little  over  5,000,000.  The  proportion  of 
the  United  States,  if  established  in  India  would  bring  44,000,000 
of  population  into  the  elementary  schoo  s. 

To  repeat  these  figures  in  another  form,  the  British  schod 
management  for  the  entire  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  British 
Indian  history  has  brought  into  the  elementary  schools  only  one 
third  as  large  a  proportion  as  has  been  reached  in  ten  years  in  the 
Philippines,  one  sixth  as  large  a  proportion  of  pupils  as  Japan  has 
secured  in  her  brief  educational  effort  and  one  ninth  as  large  a 
proportion  as  prevails  in  America. 

Ill 

The  enormous  disparity  found  between  the  results  in  India  and 
in  the  Philippines  or  in  Japan  is  accotmted  f  (h*  in  considerable  part, 
by  the  condition  of  those  children  who  have  the  good  <m"  bad  for- 
tune of  being  girls.  I  quote  as  follows  from  the  latest  official 
report  of  education  in  India:  *'The  number  of  female  students 
who  are  receiving  instruction  in  every  kind  of  school  (this  means 
either  government  or  non-government  schools),  whether  in  schools 
for  girls  exclusively  or  schools  with  male  students  also,  is  for  India 
as  a  whole,  645,028."  "About  one  fourth  of  these  pupils  are  in 
publicly  managed  schools  and  three  quarters  in  private  managed 
schools."  Of  these  645,000,  all  except  some  35,000  are  either  in 
infant  classes  or  in  the  two  years  above  the  iiifant  class.    This 
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brings  us  to  the  result  that  there  are  hardly  150,000  little  girls 
in  all  the  schools  that  are  directly  managed  by  the  Government 
in  India,  whether  the  general  government  or  the  provincial  or 
mtmidpal  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Philippines 
there  are  already  174,000  girls  enrolled  in  government  schools. 
This  is  twenty  per  cent  more  of  little  girls  learning  to  read  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  India,  which  has  more  than  thirty  times  as 
many  children  of  school  population. 

At  this  point  I  call  attention  to  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
greater  population  of  India,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Hindu, 
to  the  education  of  girls.  I  happened  to  be  in  India  during  this 
year's  convention  season.  I  followed  with  great  interest  the  suc- 
cessful meetings  in  Allahabad,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  conven- 
tion city  of  Hindustan.  Several  of  the  important  conventions 
were  held  elsewhere.  In  Calcutta  there  was  a  convention  to  con- 
sider the  education  of  Eurasians,  both  girls  and  bo3rs.  I  attended 
the  sessions  throughout  as  an  invited  member,  and  found  that  in 
the  schools  for  children  of  mixed  race,  no  difference  was  made  be- 
tween the  boys  and  the  girls.  This  work  is  almost  entirely  tmder 
British  or  American  management.  Later,  in  the  city  of  Lucknow, 
I  was  a  delegate  from  America  to  a  convention  of  workers  among 
Mohammedans  throughout  the  world.  This  also  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  British  and  Americans,  to  the  number  of  almost  two 
hundred  delegates  and  as  many  visitors.  In  this  meeting  also 
equal  interest  was  manifested  in  the  education  of  both  Moslem 
girls  and  boys. 

The  other  conventions  that  I  name  were  managed,  in  almost 
every  case,  by  natives  only.  The  first  two  I  shall  name  were 
Mohammedan,  and  met  in  the  Mohammedan  city  of  Nagpur, 
the  first  under  the  title  of  the  All  India  Moslem  League,  the  second 
the  Moslem  Educational  Conference.  The  former  laid  particular 
stress  on  primary  education  for  both  boys  and  girls.  A  delegate 
from  Bombay  offered  a  motion  that  they  introduce  ''free  and 
gradually  compulsory  primary  education."  Another  speaker 
commended  the  native  ruler  of  Baroda,  as  a  prince  who  was 
.successfully  accomplishing  universal  primary  education.  The 
people  of  India,  the  speaker  said,  were  ready  to  pay  more  taxes 
for  this  object.  His  motion  was  adopted,  with  a  single  opposer, 
who  declared  that  it  came  too  soon.  He  denied  that  Japan  could 
be  followed  at  present,  because  she  had  gathered  twenty-eight 
per  cent  into  primary  schools  before  she  made  attendance  com- 
pulsory. The  success  of  Baroda  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled  were  one  and  the  same  people,  while  the  case  was 
different  in  British  India.  Still  stronger  declarations  for  the 
primary  education  of  both  boys  and  girls  were  made  in  the  Moham- 
medan educational  conference.   The  president  declared:    ''Tlie 
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welfare  of  ourselves,  otir  brethren^  and  the  rising  generation  de- 
pends on  an  equal,  if  not  superior  knowledge  and  social  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  our  tnothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters." 
Take  note  that  these  are  public  declarations  of  Mohammedan 
conventions,  held  in  the  early  part  of  this  present  year,  and  yet 
the  Government  of  India  is  spending  less  to  spread  education  among 
girls  in  her  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  xnillions  of  people,  than 
thp  Government  of  the  Philippines  is  spending  for  girls  gathered 
from  less  than  eight  milUons  of  people. 

Excepting  the  four  conventions  which  I  have  already  named, 
every  one  of  them  speaking  strongly  for  a  vast  increase  of  sdiools 
for  the  girls  of  India,  all  the  annual  conventions  of  India  seemed  to 
be  held  in  the  dty  of  Allahabad.  This,  as  I  said  before,  may  be 
named  pre-eminently  the  convention  city.  It  is  likely  to  remain 
such,  because  none  other  is  more  central  or  more  accessible.  May 
I  name  some  of  the  conferences,  simply  to  show  how  thoroughly 
awake  on  many  important  subjects  the  natives  of  that  empire 
are  at  the  present  time.  I  read  extended  reports  of  the  All  India 
Temperance  Conference,  the  All  India  Agricultural  Conference, 
the  All  India  Industrial  Conference,  a  Parliament  of  Religions,  and 
the  Indian  National  Conference,  which  has  more  Hindu  pditics 
in  it,  perhaps,  than  all  the  other  conventions  taken  together.  Be- 
sides these,  the  two  that  I  call  especial  attention  to  at  this  moment 
are :  £b*st,  the  All  India  Ladies*  Conference.  In  this  a  Hindu  lady 
presided,  who  was  announced  as  the  Begum  Saheba.  A  number 
of  other  ladies  bearing  the  title  of  Begum  were  in  attendance,  with 
a  princess  from  Burmah,  and  ladies  with  lesser  titles  of  nobility 
such  as  Rani  Saheba.  The  total  attendance  reached  seven  htm- 
dred.  The  reports  declared,  that  with  their  rich  dresses  and  price- 
less jewels,  they  formed  a  magnificant  spectacle  in  the  Hall  of 
Visra  Nagram.  This  ladies'  conference  especially  called  for 
vemactdar  books  for  the  use  of  daughters  and  mothers.  It  de- 
clared also  that  the  teaching  of  girls  in  their  own  homes  was  one 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  India.  The  other  conference  —  the 
Social  Reform  Conference  —  comprised  as  members  both  women 
and  men.  The  first  two  resolutions  adopted  by  it  were  moved 
by  married  women,  the  one  from  Lahore,  in  the  north,  the  other 
from  Ahmedabad,  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  resolutions 
were  as  follows :  First,  "That  more  persistent  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  educated  community  them^ves  to  promote  the  education 
of  women,  and  that  the  Government  may  be  pleased  to  spend  a 
larger  proportion. of  its  revenue  under  this  head";  and  second: 
*  *  That  the  Conference  recommend  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  persuade  parents  not  to  marry  their  boys  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  nor  their  girls  before  the  age  of  fifteen."  Such  conventions 
of  Hindu  women  admonish  the  Government  of  India  that  it  caimot 
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long  continue  to  allow  the  girls  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  thousand 
millions  of  people  to  remain  shut  out  of  schools,  exc^t  six  himdred 
and  forty-five  thousand,  of  whom  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
are.  in  Government  schools,  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  being  cared  for  by  private  schools,  missionary,  or 
otherwise. 

IV 

To  illustrate  further  that  the  British  Government  is  sadly 
behind  even  Hindu  standards,  I  will  give  a  word  as  to  the  State  of 
Baroda,  which  was  quoted  in  one  of  the  conventions  I  mentioned 
as  promoting  univ^^  elementary  education.  Baroda  is  not 
particularly  remarkable  among  the  states  under  Hindu  princes, 
either  as  to  its  situation,  its  history  or  its  people.  The  one  notable 
point  is,  that  the  Indian  prince  at  the  head  of  its  Govenmient  is 
in  advance  of  the  nine  British  governorships  or  provinces,  and 
also  of  the  twelve  other  native  states.  I  mean  by  native  states 
those  which  are  left  in  respect  to  local  aSaiis  tmder  their  own 
princes  while  in  their  external  relations  they  are  controlled  by  the 
British  Government.  Baroda  contains  about  eight  thousand 
square  miles  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  It  is 
thus  within  three  or  four  per  cent  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts; 
it  has  fewer  inhabitants  than  that  state  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  is  reached  by  the  railway,  running  from  Bombay  northward. 
I  was  favored  by  an  invitation  from  the  office  of  the  Maharajah 
to  visit  its  schools,  but  was  prevented  by  my  engagement  to 
attend  the  Lucknow  convention.  I  asked  for  and  received  the 
most  recent  official  reports  printed  in  the  English  language  by  the 
Government  of  Baroda  regarding  its  work  of  education.  The 
elementary  schools  enroll  about  one  hundred  thousand  pupils, 
while  private  schools  enroll  some  five  thousand.  Thus  a  country 
whose  population  is  but  little  over  one  per  cent  as  large  as  the 
nine  great  British  provinces  of  India,  has  half  as  many  pupils 
enrolled  as  are  claimed  by  the  British  Government.  The  per- 
centage still  falls  below  that  which  is  reached  in  the  Philippines, 
being  a  little  over  four  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in  those 
islands  it  reaches  near  six  per  cent .  The  expenditure  in  B  aroda  for 
education  is  about  fifteen  cents  per  inhabitant,  being  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  part  of  India  under  direct  British 
Government.  A  very  wise  distribution  of  this  expenditure  is 
made,  only  one  tenth  of  it  going  to  higher  schools,  while  ninety 
.  per  cent  of  it  is  for  the  lowest  grades.  This  new  era  in  the  State 
of  Baroda  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  India.  Before 
I  left  the  coimtry,  a  significant  motion  was  made  in  the  govern- 
ment council  of  Calcutta.  It  should  be  explained  that  under 
Lord  Morley,  who  has  been  the  Secretary  for  India  in  the  British 
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Cabinet  at  London  until  he  was  compelled  to  retire  through  ad- 
vancing age,  natives  of  India  have  been  admitted  to  the  supreme 
coundl  of  the  Viceroy  in  Calcutta,  and  also  the  cotmdl  of  each  of 
the  nine  British  governorships  of  India.  The  native  members 
constitute  but  a  small  minority,  quite  insufficient  to  carry  any 
measure,  but  allowed  to  talk  and  to  offer  resolutions.  Oil  the 
occasion  I  name,  a  native  member  offered  a  motion  that  the 
General  Government  do  more  for  primary  education.  A  British 
member  immediately  objected  that  there  was  no  money  for  it. 
The  Hindu  replied:  "But  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda,  one  of  our 
states  imder  native  rule,  is  able  to  find  money,"  the  fact  being,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  that  it  spends  fifteen  cents  per  inhabitant 
for  its  schools,  where  the  British  Government  spends  but  four  cents. 


The  remarkable  contrast  which  appears  between  what  is  done 
for  schools  in  the  Philippines,  and  what  is  done  by  the  British 
Government  in  India  invites  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  or  origin 
of  this  divergence.  The  answer  to  this  may  prove  an  answer  sJso 
to  the  question  whether  America  is  doing  too  much  for  schools 
in  the  Philippines,  or  the  British  Government  too  little  for  schools 
in  her  Indian  Empire.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Mikado  of 
Japan  and  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda  are  going  too  fast,  or  the 
Viceroy  of  India  and  his  employers  are  going  too  slow. 

The  cause  must  be  sought  for  far  bade  in  history.  The  British 
motive  in  entering  India,  as  judged  by  English  writers,  was  far 
more  a  prcfound  reverence  of  the  British  for  Indian  rupees  than 
a  reverence  for  extending  civilization.  It  was  not  a  nation  but 
a  business  monopoly  that  was  permitted  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  The  worship  of  dollars  in 
modem  times  has,  perhaps,  been  exemplified  nowhere  outside  of 
Spanish  America  more  fully  than  in  British  India.  The  historian, 
Macaulay,  writing  of  the  time  of  Clive,  sajrs:  ''The  English 
Government  was  not  to  be  shaken  off.  Oppressive  as  the  most 
oppressive  barbarian  despotism,  it  was  strong  with  all  the  strength 
of  civilization.  Cruelty  could  have  hardly  produced  greater  evils 
than  were  the  effect  of  this  tmprincipled  eagerness  to  be  rich."  Of 
Warren  Hastings  a  htmdred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Macaulay  says: 
''The  finances  of  his  Government  were  in  an  exhausted  state,  and 
this  he  was  determined  to  relieve  by  fair  means  or  foul.  The 
principle  that  directed  all  his  dealings  was  that  of  the  old  motto  of 
a  great  predatory  family  of  Scotland,  who  placed  on  its  coat  of 
arms:  'Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want,*  " 

Macaulay  blames  Hastings  less  than  he  blames  his  masters  in 
London,  whose  supreme  and  constant  injunction  to  him  was  to 
send  home  money,  more  money.    Now  this  predatory  spirit  and 
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the  pedagogical  spirit  have  never  co-existed  in  the  world,  unless 
possibly  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  some  benefactors  of 
American  imiversities,  who  have  discovered  how  to  combine  these 
two  diverse  impulses. 

The  American  nation  in  going  to  the  Philippines  went  un- 
expectedly, without  deliberation,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
with  very  little  notion  of  making  money.  We  were  taken  thither, 
as  to  Cuba,  not  by  any  careful  plan  to  get  more  territory  or  wealth, 
but  by  the  antagonism  aroused  throughout  our  coimtry  against 
Spanish  misgovemment  and  oppression.  On  the  day  when 
P^ident  McKinley  gave  his  fiiml  instructions  to  the  men  who 
were  to  go  to  Paris  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  he  re- 
marked in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  Washington  to  four  or  five  per- 
sons —  of  whom  I  was  one  —  who  constituted  a  committee  of  the 
Saratoga  Conference  upon  our  dependencies,  as  follows:  ** Gentle- 
men, this  is  the  supreme  moment  in  our  relation  to  the  war  with 
Spain.  I  spent  this  morning  with  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed 
to  Paris;  this  afternoon  I  meet  the  Cabinet,  to  prepare  final  in- 
structions to  these  plenipotentiaries.  I  have  thought  it  well  tp 
meet  yoiu*  Committee  at  this  intervening  hour,  to  ask  what  mes- 
sage does  the  Saratoga  Convention  send  to  me;  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  Philippines?"  In  reply  to  this  demand  of  the  President, 
the  oflBdal  action  of  the  Coiierence  at  Saratoga  was  presented, 
which  went  no  further  than  to  say:  *'The  Philippines  must  not 
be  left  to  the  oppression  of  Spain."  This  was  followed  by  a  deeply 
interesting  conference  lasting  over  an  hour.  We  presented  to  the 
President  the  action  of  our  National  Conference,  asking  the  im- 
mediate care  for  schools  in  whatever  territory  might  be  taken  from 
Spain.  Neither  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain,  nor  at  any  time 
since,  has  the  mind  of  America  toward  the  Phihppines  been  set 
on  any  object  more  than  to  treat  their  people  so  as  to  fit  them  to 
become  an  industrious,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  commimity. 

America  has  as  surely  felt  pedagogical  impulses  in  entering  the 
Philippines  as  Great  Britain  felt  predatory  impulses  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  in  entering  India.  The  United  States  finds  through- 
out her  forty-six  states,  that  nine  tenths  of  her  people,  oyer 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  are  able  both  to  read  and  to  write.  America 
has  no  faith  that  a  people  that  has  never  governed  itself  will 
prove  fit  for  self-government,  till  a  very  large  majority  of  the  adult 
population  can  read  their  ballots  and  write  their  names.  At 
present  only  six  per  cent  of  the  Filipino  population  is  attending 
school.  Allowing  for  a  school  period  of  six  years,  this  will  give 
one  per  cent  of  the  population  completing  school  every  year. 
Suppose  this  should  even  be  doubled  as  it  is  in  Japan,  and  that 
two  per  cent  of  the  population  should  complete  an  elementary 
course  every  year;  this  would  require  thirty-seven  and  a  half  years 
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in  order  to  teach  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  to  read  and  to 
write.  It  would  take,  therefore,  from  the  present  time  to  almost 
the  year  1950,  thirty-nine  years  ahead,  before  three  quarters  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  would  be  able  to  read  the  ballot  which 
America  may  ask  tiiem  to  vote.  That  will  be  quite  soon  enough 
for  that  people  to  be  invited  to  vote  on  the  vital  question  of  the 
best  permanent  form  of  .government  for  those  islands.  The  present 
shoutings  by  certain  American  politicians  for  an  immediate  shiftmg 
by  America  of  the  responsibility  for  those  islands  from  her  own 
shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  the  diverse  and  ignorant  peoples 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  only  the  cheap  nostnans  of  quack  politicians. 

In  the  brief  period  which  I  spent  in  the  Philippines,  I  was  greatly 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  best  Ameri- 
cans there,  in  a  quiet  way,  as  they  attempted  to  initiate  young 
Filipinos  into  the  various  fields  of  practical  scientific  knowledge  — 
how  they  may  utilize  their  dense  forests,  their  tmexplored  mines, 
their  wide  fishing  grounds  and  their  plantations;  how  it  may  be 
possible  to  minimize  disease,  foretell  earthquakes  and  typhoons, — 
while  devoted  American  women  held  up  higher  ideals  before  Fili- 
pino girls.  The  atmosphere  of  Manila  seemed  to  me  to  be  more 
full  of  this  than  even  the  spirit  of  commerce  or  financial  achieve- 
ment. 

The  historical  fact  is,  that  Americans  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago  would  have  accepted  Thomas  JeflEerson's  Declaration 
of  Independence  quite  as  readily  if,  instead  of  naming  as  inalien- 
able rights  of  men  **life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
he  had  substituted  the  following:  ''life,  opportunity  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  at  that  time  believed  that  Africans  ought  to  be  slaves, 
but  believed  at  the  same  time  that  slaves  ought  to  have  a  chance 
to  learn  to  read  their  Bibles.  You  will  recoUect  that  Uncle  Tom 
could  read  his  Bible;  Topsy  was  taught  to  read.  The  prevailing 
belief  of  America  has  favored  the  inalienable  right  of  a  boy  or 
girl  to  be  taught  by  Government  reading  and  writing. ,  Since  the 
Civil  War  this  has  become  a  universal  national  dogma.  If  ever 
we  take  the  American  Eagle  off  our  national  coat  of  arms,  we  shall 
put  there  in  its  place  the  American  schoolhouse. 

This  national  feeling,  which  some  of  our  British  cousins  would  call 
an  "obsession,"  has  led  us  to  quadruple  and  sextuple  for  a  life- 
time our  expenditure  for  common  schools,  and  to ''expend  on 
schools  nearly  half  a  dollar  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  but  remember,  the  Filipinos  pay  this  half  a  dollar,  and 
not  ourselves. 

England,  in  former  years,  had  very  little  use  for  such  notions 
as  I  name.  Until  within  a  lifetime,  she  limited  suflfrage  to  those 
who  could  be  guided  by  the  upper  classes.    This  present  year  only 
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has  come  the  crowning  struggle  of  hereditary  caste  to  maintain 
its  political  supremacy.  Caste  has  been  defeated,  for  which 
Americans  should  sing  Te  Deum  Laudamus.  This  shows  a  new 
spirit  in  Great  Britain.  Less  tolerance  will  be  shown  the  predatory 
hiabit.  The  opium  trade  in  India  will  soon  be  ended,  but  the 
pedagogical  spirit  there  is  not  yet  universal.  I  traveled  in  India 
one  long  night  in  a  railway  compartment,  where  the  only  other 
occupant  was  a  British  officer  in  high  command  in  the  frontier 
province  of  Beloochistan.  He  was  a  man  of  msaked  intelligence 
and  a  high  degree  of  culture.  He  talked  freely  of  that  region, 
which  has  recently  been  brought  directly  tmder  British  control. 
In  order  to  test  him,  I  inquired :  "What  is  the  British  Government 
doing  there  to  teach  the  Beloochistan  children  to  read  and  to 
write?"  *'What,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  want  nothing  of  that  land; 
we  get  our  best  soldiers  from  these  tribes;  teach  them  to  read 
and  to  write  and  they  will  demand  higher  pay  or  will  seek  other 
work  than  the  army."  At  a  notable  educational  Itmcheon  in 
Calcutta,  where  the  entire  company  was  supposed  to  be  gathered 
as  devotees  of  knowledge,  I  was  surprised  when  a  distinguished 
lady  by  whom  I  was  seated,  took  up  her  parable  and  said  to  me : 
"The  working  people  of  India  have  enough  education  now;  when 
the  children  go  to  school  they  do  not  make  as  good  servants. 
Schooling  is  spoiling  the  lower  classes  of  India."  It  sounded  t9 
me  like  the  diorus  that  was  heard  among  the  privileged  classes 
of  Great  Britain  a  htmdred  years  ^o. 

VI 

There  exists  an  item  of  contrast  between  the  Philippines  and 
India,  which  has  been  hinted  but  not  clearly  stated.  It  is  this: 
though  there  are  private  and  church  schools  in  the  Philippines, 
what  they  have  thus  far  done  for  education  is  very  small,  com- 
pared with  what  the  Government  is  doing.  Such  a  call  as  America 
issued,  for  a  thousand  teachers  of  the  best  kind  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  never  before  published  in  the  world  by  a  conquering 
nation. 

Compare  with  this,  the  condition  in  the  nine  great  govern- 
ments and  provinces  of  Briti^  India,  where  four  times  as  many 
schools  have  been  established  and  managed  by  private  method  as 
all  the  British  Governments  put  together,  comprising  the  Vice- 
roys, the  provincial,  the  mimidpal,  and  the  neighborhood  au- 
thorities all  taken  together.  The  figures  show  not  quite  thirty 
thousand  government  schools  and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  private  schools,  which  report  each  year  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  counting  those  who  do  not  report.  I  sought  to  find 
out  what  proportion  of  these  six  score  thousand  schools  were  sus- 
tained by  mission  agencies,  but  the  Government  accidentally  or 
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designedly  omits  to  tell  to  whom  the  credit  for  them  belongs. 
The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
oflSdal  reports,  which  show  thirty-one  colleges  managed  by  Govern- 
ment, fifty  to  sixty  by  missionary  agencies,  and  sixty  to  seventy 
by  private  effort,  chiefly  rich  native  Hindus, while  some  are  by 
neighborhood  effort,  or  by  the  religious  zeal  of  Moslems  or  ffindus. 
These  results  I  found  by  tracing  the  individual  records  of  the 
several  colleges,  which  present  the  salient  facts  of  their  history. 
After  all,  missions  have  given  the  chief  inspiration  to  modem 
education  in  India  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan.  They  founded 
the  first  modem  schools  and  colleges.  From  these  the  native 
commimities  and  intelligent  native  citizens  received  a  marked 
impulse.  -Voluntary  effort  is  still  in  the  lead.  Unfortimatdy, 
the  Government  miade  the  vital  mistake  of  seeking  to  outdo  the 
mission  agencies  in  planning  colleges,  rather  than  confining  itself 
to  the  first  duty  of  Government  —  to  take  care  of  the  primary 
instruction.  It  is  only  within  the  ten  years  past  that  the  powerful 
influence  of  Japan,  combined  with  the  advance  of  school  work  in 
China,  has  compelled  the  Government  of  India  to  follow  in  their 
train.  A  prominent  representative  of  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
Chirol,  has  recently  spent  much  time  in  India,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  British  people  with  Indian  affairs.  His  letters  have 
been  gathered  into  a  book  entitled  Indian  Unrest  It  is  the  most 
trustworthy  volimie  on  Indian  questions  of  to-day  that  I  have 
seen.  He  names  among  his  more  important  findings,  that  edu- 
cation in  India  is  divorced  from  all  religious  training,  and  very 
largely  from  all  moral  training  and  teachmg.  This  is  said  by  no 
partisan  of  Mission  schools.  He  only  fails  utterly  to  notice  that 
American  churches  are  giving  nearly  as  much  help  to  schools  in 
India  as  are  all  the  chiu-ches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
together.  Worse  than  this,  he  ignores  their  presence  in  India. 
Very  ridiculously  he  conjecttu'es,  that  the  multitude  of  Christians 
in  South  India  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Apostle  Thomas  visiting 
that  region  nineteen  hundred  years  -ago.  He  does  not  hint  that 
possibly  it  may  also  be  due  to  German  and  Scottish,  English  and 
American  Missions,  which  have  been  there  since  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Also  he  criticizes  the  British  Government  for  its  dispropor- 
tionate attention  to  college  education.  The  British  Government 
in  India  had  more  call  to  attend  to  primary  education  th^i  even 
our  Government  in  the  Philippines.  High  schools  and  colleges 
were  siire  to  be  foimded  in  India  by  missionary  and  private  effort. 
The  recent  Viceroy,  Lord  Minto,  said  of  the  Mission  colleges,that 
they  excelled  the  British  Government  colleges  for  this  reason, 
that  the  teachers  under  the  Government  accepted  their  positions 
as  an  occupation,  but  the  teachers  in  the  Christian  schools  wel- 
comed it  as  a  vocation.     The  Philippine  Government,  I  found. 
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was  constrained  to  take  up  some  measure  of  tmiversity  work 
especially  of  the  vocational  kind.  It  has  organized  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  with  a  well*plaiined  medical  college  and  hos- 
pital, a  School  of  Agriculture,  while  scientific  laboratories,  under 
enthusiastic  young  men  from  America  are  training  a  few  students 
in  valtiable  research.  Very  wisely,  the  Government  has  moved 
slowly  as  to  inviting  young  Filipinos  to  devote  themselves  to 
college  work  in  literattu^  and  philosophy.  The  Government 
should  make  haste  very  slowly  in  spending  money  for  college  work. 
It  should  take  warning  from  the  mistake  of  the  Government  in 
India;  let  Philippine  and  American  private  benefactors,  if  they 
will,  have  a  share  in  setting  up  high  sdhool  and  college  work.  Let 
the  splendid  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  to  Philippines, 
accepting  teaching  more  as  a  vocation  than  as  an  occupation,  con- 
tinue to  devote  themselves  to  the  strengthening  of  the  elementary 
work.  The  motto  of  Benjamin  Franklin's,  Poor  Richard's  aU 
manacj  ''Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves,"  might  be  transformed  into  this  motto  for  the 
schools  of  the  Philippines;  "Take  care  of  the  infant  in  primary 
grades,  and  the  high  school  and  college  will  finally  take  care  of 
themselves."     (Applause.) 

The  Chatbman:  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  when  our  law  makers  have  the  disposition  and  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  make  personal  observations  of  condi- 
tions throughout  the  wide  expanse  of  our  country.  That  fortimate 
condition  is  enhanced  and  intensified  when  that  observation  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country  and  takes  in  the  other 
governments  of  the  world.  Congressman  William  C.  Rbdfield, 
of  Brooklyn,  to  whom  we  are  now  privileged  to  listen,  has  recently 
circled  the  globe  and  has  made  especial  observations  of  conditions 
as  he  saw  them  in  the  Philippines. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   WILLIAM  C.   REDFIELD 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  feeling  among  the  American 
business  men  of  whom  I  am  one,  and  have  long  beoi  familiar  with 
the  feeling  among  American  business  men  of  indifference  to  the 
Philippines.  Many  have  said  to  me  they  were  not  worth  while; 
some  have  said  they  were  useless;  some  have  said  they  were  too 
expensive;  few  have  shown  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  went 
to  see  for  myself,  not  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  without 
introductions  to  the  ofBdals,  and  I  saw. 

Just  beyond  the  Philippines  lies  another  great  tropical  depen- 
dency of  another  power.    Very  briefly  I  want  to  put  Java  and  the 
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Philippines  into  clear  contrast  before  you.  Java  has  fifty  thousand 
square  miles,  the  area  of  this  state.  She  supports  thirty  milUons 
of  people.  She  is  a  food  exporter.  The  Philippines  have  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  square  miles, —  more  than 
twice  the  area,  just  as  fertile  and  equally  capable  of  cultivation. 
They  have  not  quite  eight  millions  of  people  and  they  import  food. 
I  know  that  the  Philippines  export  hemp.  I  have  been  in  the  great 
warehouses  and  seen  bales  made  up.  I  know  they  export  copra. 
I  went  there  largdy  because  they  did,  but  to-day  they  are  impoxtiiig 
into  the  Philippines;  they  are  importing  five  or  six  million  dollars 
worth  of  food  every  year  —  rice  —  to  make  good  the  shortage 
in  the  rice  crop,  while  Java,  with  less  than  half  the  territory  and 
nearly  four  times  the  population,  exports  cocoanut  oil,  copra, 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Why?  Go  from  one  to  the  other 
and  see. 

The  work  of  the  Hollander  is  written  all  over  Java.  The  work 
of  the  American  has  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  one  comer 
of  the  Philippines,  and  yet,  speaking  as  a  business  man  of  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  commerce,  I  say  without  hesi- 
tation that  the  Philippines  have  all  that  Java  has  and  more;  that 
they  are  capable  of  as  great  economic  development  as  Java,  and 
since  Holland  draws  every  year  one  hundred  million  dollars  in 
gold  as  her  financial  return  from  Java  alone,  the  United  States, 
tf  we  are  as  wise  as  the  Dutchmen,  may  well  come  to  draw  twice 
that  amount  from  the  Philippines.  So  much  in  very  brief,  for 
my  time  is  limited,  as  to  the  Economic  possibilities  of  the  Philip- 
pines.   They  are  limitless! 

I  know  one  man  who  with  three  associates  is  planting  a  hundred 
thousand  cocoanut  trees  to  raise  copra.  He  waits  eight  years, 
during  whirii  time  he  has  no  return,  and  then  he  and  his  three 
associates  sit  down  and  draw  one  hundred  thousand  a  year,  net 
revenue,  from  their  hundred  thousand  trees,  without  care  or 
thought  or  labor.  For  be  it  known  the  market  price  of  copra  is 
five  times  as  great  as  the  price  of  producing  it. 

The  world's  supply  is  scanty  and  the  islands  of  the  great  Dutch 
Indies  and  the  Philippines  are  straining  every  nerve  to  m6et  the 
demand  of  the  world  for  cocoanut  oil,  which  is  far  insufficient. 
I  am  simply  speaking  on  a  subject  of  something  with  which  I  am 
familiar.    Now  will  you  go  with  me  from  Manila  north  away? 

Ihaveherean  advertisement  of  a  Manila  railway.  Itisa  some- 
what shocking  thing  to  advertise  that  express  trains  will  run  on  an 
average  of  from  three  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour  I  I  took  those 
trains.  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  less  between  San 
Fabian  and  Manila  you  pass  through  three  languages.  Let  us 
stop  and  look  at  one  of  the  native  toas  in  his  field.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  dry  season.    He  is  not  in  his  field  because  there  is  no  irrigation 
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yet.  That  field  lies  idle  half  the  year.  It  is  not  so  in  Java.  You 
cannot  escape  the  irrigation  ditches  there  in  dty  or  country.  You 
can  go  nowha:^  in  Java  and  fail  to  see  the  irrigation  ditches. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  Philippines  yet,  and  the  fields  lie  idle  half 
the  year  for  lack  of  water,  and  therefore  the  people  are  going  on 
scanty  food  for  lack  of  water.  And  it  was  a  pitiful  thing  in  that 
railroad  train  that  noLoming  to  hear  the  President  of  La  Union 
Province  b^  the  American  engineer  for  a  well-driving  apparatus 
that  his  people  might  have  pure  water  to  drink,  and  to  hear  my 
friend,  the  engineer,  tell  him,  "No,  I  am  sorry,  not  now.  We 
have  forty-three  well-driving  apparatuses,  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot 
spare  one  now  for  La  Union.  Your  people  must  go  without  good 
drinking  water  until  we  have  means  sufficient." 

I  would  to  God  that  the  cost  of  that  investigation  —  the  facts 
about  which  I  personally  knew  —  could  have  been  put  into  well- 
driving  machines  for  the  Philippines.  (Applause.)  It  was  to  my 
mind  a  pitiful  thing  that  money  should  be  wasted  in  a  useless  thing 
when  men  were  going  without  good  water  to  drink. 

We  will  go  over  the  farm  of  the  toa  in  the  dry  season,  when  the 
streams  have  run  to  waste  and  water  has  not  been  saved  for  lack 
of  means.  Ido  not  mean  to  imply  they  are  not  doing  much,  I  will 
come  to  that,  but  it  is  not  done  yet.  It  is  too  big  a  job  to  do  all 
at  once.  Let  us  go  over  the  dry  fields  that  are  idle.  The  caraboa 
idle  about  six  months  for  lack  of  water,  the  farmer  himself  must 
feed  the  animals  during  that  time.  And  look  at  the  little  sugar 
mill.  I  have  been  reasonably  familiar  with  sugar  machinery  for 
twenty-five  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  graduated  one 
htmdred  years  beyond  that  particular  sugar  mill.  As  it  stands 
there,  and  when  it  runs,  it  is  wasting  from  one  half  to  three  fourths 
of  all  the  juice  it  is  made  to  extract,  And  the  toa  can  buy  no  new 
sugar  mill,  in  the  first  place  because  he  does  not  know  enough, 
^d  in  the  second  place  because  if  he  did  he  has  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  it. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  He  cannot  speak  the 
language  of  the  man  ten  miles  down  the  nlilroad  track.  He  cannot 
speak  tile  language  of  the  man  twenty-five  miles  up  the  railroad 
track.  He  speaks  no  Spanish;  he  speaks  no  English;  he  speaks 
his  native  dialect,  and  that  is  all.  His  children  are  beginning 
to  be  taught  English  now.  We  go  up  the  track  twenty-five  miles 
and  we  come  into  the  other  province  and  another  language.  And 
now  passing  on  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  taking  the  government 
automobile  up  to  the  hilltop,  we  begin  to  find  the  non-Christian 
tribes.  I  wiU  not  take  time  to  describe  their  clothing,  although  it 
is  so  limited  that  I  might  do  so  without  losing  time.    (Laughter.) 

These  half-naked  men  are  men,  these  mountaineers.  I  had  a 
group  of  their  children.    I  took  them  up  to  Mrs.  Redfidd's  room 
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that  she  might  see  them,  for  they  were  as  sweet  children  as  ever 
one  saw ;  their  fathers  half -naked  savages.  You  see  them  Saturday 
afternoon  bringing  their  dogs  up  the  mountain  side,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  you  go  to  the  dog  market  where  dogs  are  sold  for  food, 
and  you  see  them  going  away  with  the  htmgry  dogs  that  have  been 
starving,  and  which  are  now  to  be  stufEed  and  slaughtered  for 
food  of  Igorots,  and  you  begin  to  get  a  faint  idea  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Filipino  people.  A  man  who  had  courage  to 
say  that  there  was,  in  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  that  word, 
such  a  thing  as  one  Filipino  people,  would  say  what  was  either  a 
very  ignorant  thingor  a  very  ricKculous  thinjg^.     (Applause.) 

In  one  day,  through  four  languages,  from  perhaps  the  cultured 
people  of  the  Tagalog  tribe  in  Manila  up  to  the  cultured  or  partly 
cultured  dog-eating  and  hunting  Igorots,  is  the  umfied  people  of 
whom  we  r^id  in  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  Tagalog  politicians! 
Here  is  a  task  which  is  sin^ply  this, —  the  making  of  a  people. 

We  have  not  here  to  deal  with  an  Indian  tribe  that  must  be 
educated  from  childhood  into  manhood;  we  have  here  the  absolute 
act  of  creation  of  a  people,  and  that  creation  is  going  to  be  an  act 
of  slow  growth,  if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  The  animals,  the 
peoples,  that  have  the  longest  infancy  are  those  whose  life  is  long- 
est and  this  work  cannot  be  htnried;  it  must  be  slowly,  patiently, 
and  quietly  done.  As  for  the  expense,  the  Philippine  Government 
is  self-supporting.  Thfe  Government  of  the  PhiUippines  does  not 
cost  America  one  dollar.  The  army  there  does,  but  the  army 
can  be,  as  is  officially  stated,  speedily  and  largely  reduced  and 
brought  to  this  country.  I  think  this  country  can  forget  as  a  tri- 
vial matter  the  cost  of  the  Philippines.  Its  possibilities  commer- 
cially are  wonderful;  they  make  the  riches  of  Ala^  look  like 
poverty.  I  would  oiu*  business  men  would  gut  their  senses  as  to 
what  the  English  and  German  houses  are  exploiting  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  visited  them  both  and  I  know.  But  I  would,  also,  that 
the  restriction  of  publicity  and  supervision  put  upon  capital  there 
should  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  exploiting  among  those 
people  in  behalf  of  corporate  or  individual  grped.  That  must  be 
done.  But  when  that  is  done  there  should  be  an  economic  growth 
there  that  will  make  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  Tagalog  people  —  you  observe  I  will  not  say  Filipino 
people,  I  do  not  recognize  that  there  is  such  yet  —  I  hope  there  is 
coming  to  be  a  Filipino  people  —  the  Tagalog  people  excel  in  all 
the  arts  of  expression.  A  political  Tagalog  orator  would  bring 
tears  from  a  wooden  Indian!  He  would  apply  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  a  sonority  and  comprehen- 
siveness that  the  fathers  of  this  republic  never  dreamed  of,  and  he 
will  believe  probably  that  so  long  as  he  himself  can  govern  the 
toa  and  so  long  as  Igorots  may  be  beneath  his  care  and  the  Negrito 
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may  be  his  subject,  and  so  long  as  somebody,  somewhere  or  other, 
will  keep  the  fierce  and  fanatical  Moro  oflF  his  hands,  he  will  believe 
in  tedependence.  But  what  folly  it  is  that  people  speaking 
twenty  or  more  diverse  languages,  differing  in  customs,  in  habitat, 
some  lowlanders,  some  mountaineers,  through  heathenism  to 
paganism,  through  Christianity  to  Mohammedism,  fifteen  himdted 
miles  apart,  some  peaceful,  some  fanatical,  some  wariike,  others 
peasant  farmers — what  a  pitiful  idea  it  is  that  this  mass  united 
by  a  law  passed  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  miles  away  should  be 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  to  be  governed  by  a  minority  of  their 
own  number!  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable  to  me  that  anybody 
knowing  even  the  superficial  facts  should  venture  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  son^ed  Hiilippine  Republic  aimed  at  to-day  by 
certain  publicists  in  India  would  have  eitiier  life  or  liberty ! 

A  Filipino,  one  of  the  Tagalog  leaders,  was  asked  what  they 
would  do  with  the  Moro;  he  was  a  just  man  and  thoughtful,  and 
he  thought,  and  as  he' thought  he  gave  no  answer.  TTiose  of  us 
who  know  anything  about  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  Moros  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao  know,  for  they  have 
said  officially  and  openly  they  would  not  submit  to  Tagalog 
domination;  they  could  not;  it  is  not  possible  for  them  so  to  do. 
And  the  very  faintest  knowledge'of  the  whole  subject  seems  to  me 
to  teach  this,  that  any  immediate,  radical,  hasty  action  looking 
toward  the  setting  of  the  Islands  adrift  upon  their  sole  and  un- 
aided basis  would  simply  be  a  crime  against  humanity  and  lead 
to  awful  suffering  and  loss. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  of  which  I  must  speak  before 
I  close.  It  was  a  striking  thing  to  leave  the  Island  of  Formosa 
on  the  right  hand,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  to  have 
Luzon  on  the  left  hand  at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  are  very  mudi  closer  together  than  some  of  us 
realize.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  on  that  account, 
but  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  proposition  from  an  American  newspaper 
to  sell  the  Phihppine  Islands  to  Japan,  a  proposition  which  con- 
tains more  condensed  ignorance  in  one  sheet  of  paper  than  I  recall 
having  seen  anywhere  else.  *But  the  larger  philosophy  of  this 
situation  is  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  The  world  to-day  is  moved 
by  economic  forces,  not  by  political  forces;  the  political  forces 
follow,  the  economic  forces  lead.  The  policy  of  London  is  the 
policy  that  arises  from  Manchester,  ShdBSeld,  and  Birmingham; 
the  policy  of  Paris  is  the  policy  that  arises  from  Roubaix  and  St. 
Etienne ;  the  policy  of  Berlin  is  the  policy  that  springs  from  Essen 
and  Solingen ;  the  policy  that  is  leading  Italy  to  Tripoli  to^ay  is  not 
fotmd  in  Rome,  but  in  the  industrial  activities  of  Milan.  We 
shall  entirely  mistake  the  great  movement  of  world  politics  if 
we  do  not  consider  them  to  be  in  their  essence  economic  and  com- 
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xnerdal  forces.  The  heads  of  these  nations  seem  to  lead  but  they 
only  follow.  They  must  move  as  they  go.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  England's  export  commerce  shotdd  diminish;  the  moment 
it  diminishes  England  begins  to  wither.  Germany  must  continue 
to  expand  or  Gennany's  power  begins  to  diminish  and  the  Kaiser 
knows  it  full  well.  So  with  Prance.  She  must  go  into  Africa  or 
else  Prance  b^ins  to  die.  Holland  would  collapse  were  it  not 
for  her  possessions  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  forces  that 
lead  nations  into  expansion  are  forces  that  are  often  unconscious 
ones. 

Wje  have  just  commenced  to  feel  those  forces  ourselves.  Ten 
years  ago  it  might  be  said  our  great  prodtictivity  was  sufficient 
only  for  our  own  needs;  to-day  it  is  no  longer  true.  You  and 
I  know,  and  feQow-Americans  will  keep  our  factories  idle  a  large 
part  of  the  year  if  we  do  not  find  for  them  a  market  across  the  sea. 
It  mtist  be  so;  it  cannot  be  helped.  (Applause.)  It  is  one  of  the 
great  factors  that  we  must  recognize,  imseen  but  almost  almighty. 
Now  Cuba  exists  independent  because  ovx  hand  is  behind  the  scene 
saying,  "No,  "  to  any  one  who  would  threaten  her.  How  long, 
think  you,  amid  these  great  contending  forces,  would  a  Pilipino 
republic  based  upon  what  they  have  in  the  way  of  capital,  stand? 
How  long  dare  —  I  use  the  word  deliberately  —  how  long  dare 
Germany  allow  a  great  economic  prize  like  that  to  be  derelict 
and  alone?  How  long  dare  England  allow  such  a  great  economic 
prize  as  the  Philippines  to  stand  by  itself?  Do  you  suppose  Japan 
could,  if  she  would,  allow  Germany  to  be  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines? Or  do  you  suppose  Prance  could,  if  she  would,  allow  Ger- 
many to  be  established  there  either  with  her  own  territory  at 
Saigon  just  at  the  southwest?  It  is  purely  a  geographical  situa- 
tion, and  you  see  at  once  that  the  very  nature  of  things  is  such — 
the  very  nature  of  world  forces  is  such  that  there  must  be  somebody 
there  strong  enough  to  say  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
"Thou  shalt  not  enter."  .  And  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  a 
matter. of  would  or  desire;  it  is  a  matter  of  must.  They  must 
have  those  great  resources.  Tripoli  is  poverty-stricken  by  com- 
parison with  the  Philippines;  Italy  must  have  it.  She  cannot 
stand  elsewhere.  There  she  mtast  go.  Germany  seeks  the  desert 
territory  of  Morocco,  not  because  she  would,  but  because  she  mtist. 
Britain  holds  her  great  Empire  with  a  grip,  not  because  she  desires, 
but  must.  We  must  have  markets  abroad  —  we  shall  wither  in 
our  industrial  life  without  them.  Amid  great  contending  forces 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  kindly,  generous,  strong  power 
shall  hold  as  precious  a  prize  as  the  Philippines  lest  it  become  prey 
to  the  wolves  of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

And  now  one  thing  more,  and  just  one.  The  Philippines  need 
capital  —  they  need  it  pitifully.    They  are  importing  rice  now 
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because  they  lack  the  money  to  buy  plows  and  to  buy  caraboas 
and  to  sink  wells  and  extend  irrigation.  Of  all  the  pitiful  places 
in  the  world  for  lack  of  capital,  tiie  Philippines  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiful.  That  capital  must  be  so  guarded  and  restricted  that  it 
shall  go  righteously,  but  it  must  go.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  here  can  well  bear  in  mind  —  capital  must 
be  taken  there,  but  it  must  go  under  righteous  and  sober  re- 
strictions. 

Now  one  final  suggestion  as  to  the  Philippine  policy.  I  believe 
that  the  question  of  the  separate  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  be  taken  out  of  American  politics  (applause),  until 
such  time  as  say  two  thirds  of  the  adult  male  population  of  those 
Idands  are  able,  tmder  the  present  very  simple  qualifications  for 
voting,  to  exercise  a  deliberate  judgment  either  against  or  in 
favor  of  it.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  that  the  next  speaker  will  give  us 
a  phase  of  the  Philippine  problem  which  will  be  of  very  great 
interest  to  evei^  member  of  the  Conference.  I  have  pleasure 
in  introducing  I>r.  Victor  G.  Hbisbr,  who  is  Director  of  Health 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  VICTOR  G.  HBISER 

I  think  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  commercial  possibilities  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  this  morning  will  be  entirely  impossible  unless  sanitation, 
as  understood  by  America,  precedes  tiiat  effort.  The  Panama 
Canal  could  not  have  been  constructed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
magnificent  work  done  there  in  sanitation.  Germany  is  ap- 
parently making  a  colossal  blunder  in  New  Guinea.  I  was  in  some 
idands  there  three  years  ago  that  had  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
people  and  that  now  have  a  population  of  only  seven  thousand,  three 
thotisand  people  having  died  in  the  interim,  most  of  them  from 
preventable  diseases  like  smallpox.  Commercial  enterprises  are 
already  suffering  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  those  races 
will  be  wiped  out  and  then^  will  be  no  labor  supply  to  carry  on  the 
commercial  enterprises.  In  other  words,  the  white  man  has 
introduced  his  diseases  there,  but  he  has  not  introduced  the  white 
man's  defences  against  them.  People  are  simply  dying  by  the 
thousands  and  by  the  hundreds  of  smallpox  and  tuberculosis  and 
many  other  diseases  which  are  so  common. 

After  visiting  Hawaii,  Panama  and  Cuba,  and  stud3nng  the 
reports  from  Porto  Rico  and  other  possessions,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
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conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  when  measured  in  results, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  wonderful  achievements  in  the 
other  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  and  excel  those  in  the 
tropical  possessions  of  the  great  European  powers.  Yet  they 
were  brought  about  without  the  aid  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  or  of  military  force.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  whole 
public  sanitation  in  the  islands  was  defrayed  by  revenues  raised 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  necessary  laws  and  regulations,  in  the 
making  of  which  the  Filipinos  had  a  large  part,  were  enforced  by 
civil  procedure.  The  cost  of  every  improvement  had  to  be  care- 
fully weighed  and  considered.  The  goal  in  many  instances  had 
to  be  reJWihed  after  clearing  the  path  of  injimctions,  restraining 
orders,  passive  resistance,  or  apathy.  The  experience  had  in 
accomplishing  this  had  excellent  educational  value  and  was 
probably  worth  all  that  it  cost.  Briefly,  the  policy  has  been  to 
persuade  rather  than  to  force;  to  educate  and  instruct,  in  order 
to  show  the  desirability  of  sanitary  reform.  Whether  the  r^ults 
have  been  satisfactory  is  for  others  to  say  after  t^ey  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

At  the  time  of  American  occupation  an  average  of  at  least  forty 
thousand  persons  died  annually  of  smallpox.  Some  four  or  five 
thousand  lepers  roamed  about  the  islands  at  will.  A  few  lepers 
were  taken  care  of  as  objects  of  charity,  but  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  spread  of  this  most  loathsome  disease. 

Manila  had  no  sewer  system  and  a  most  inadequate  water  supply. 
The  wastes  most  usually  found  their  way  into  the  esteros  or  csuials, 
which  were  nothing  more  than  thirty-one  miles  of  open  sewers. 
Almost  all  surface  waters  like  springs,  wells,  rivers,  and  so  forth, 
were  contaminated,  yet  there  was  no  serious  effort  made  to  im- 
prove the  water.    For  instance,  there  was  not  a  single  artesian  well. 

A  half  million  or  more  persons  lived  in  the  savage  state.  The 
pain  and  suffering  which  occurred  among  these  unfortunates, 
which  could  have  easily  been  relieved  by  modem  medicine  or 
surgery,  is  awful  to  contemplate.  A  broken  bone  for  the  lack  of 
setting  frequently  resulted  in  a  horrible  deformity.  A  simple 
ulcer  often  caused  contractures  which  produced  loss  of  function 
in  an  entire  limb.  There  was  practically  no  provision  for  the  in- 
sane, a  common  custom  being  to  tie  them  to  a  stake  with  a  dog 
chain,  and  on  accotmt  of  the  frequent  fires  they  often  perished  in 
the  flames  when  the  houses  burned  down.  The  remains  of  human 
beings  were  interred  as  many  as  four  or  five  in  one  grave.  Beri- 
beri frequently  caused  five  thousand  deaths  annually,  and  proba- 
bly incapacitated  twenty  thousand  more.  Malaria,  that  great 
tropical  foe,  continued  its  march  unhindered.  Amoebic  dysentery 
claimed  its  victims  by  himdreds  without  any  hope  of  relief. 
Nothing  was  done  against  tuberculosis,  which  in  the  Philippines 
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is  responsible  for  over  thirty-five  thousand  deaths  annually. 
Cholera,  in  its  periodical  visitations,  claimed  its  victims  by  the 
thousands  without  let  or  hindrance.  There  was  no  adequate  mari- 
time quarantine,  and  fresh  importations  of  disease  from  the  great 
infected  centers  of  the  Orient  were  constantly  occurring.  There 
was  no  hospital  worthy  of  the  name  for  the  seven  millions  people 
who  lived  in  the  provinces  outside  of  Manila,  and  even  in  Manila 
not  one  modem  operating  room  existed,  where  a  major  operation 
might  be  done  with  reasonable  assurance  of  a  successful  outcome. 

It  wotdd  indeed  be  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  of  these 
conditions  and  many  more  have  been  effectively  corrected.  The 
task  is,  however,  so  enormous,  the  funds  so  inadequate,  the  trained 
helpers  so  few,  that  nmch  remains  to  be  done. 

Soon  after  the  land  forcesof  the  United  States  enteiied  Manila,  a 
general  campaign  of  cleaning  and  sweeping,  so  characteristic  of 
the  American  sanitarian  was  inaugurated  throughout  the  islands. 
The  health  requirements  were  crystallized  into  compact  shape  and 
enacted  into  laws.  About  thr^  htmdred  mtmidpal  boards  of 
health  were  orgamzed,  so  that  the  needs  of  the  different  towns 
cotdd  be  systematically  studied  and  remedies  applied.  Im- 
provement soon  became  everywhere  apparent. 

The  vaccination  of  seven  million  people  in  a  country  with  the 
best  of  transportation  facilities  would  be  no  small  undertaking  — 
what  it  has  been  in  the  widely  scattered  sections  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  can  be  imagined.  TTie  work^  was  begun  by  having  each 
municipality  vaccinate  on  its  own  account,  but  after  several  years 
faithful  trial  this  was  abandoned,  and  a  plan  of  systematic  vacci- 
nation done  by  groups  of  about  twenty  vaccinators,  directly 
imder  the  charge  of  a  competent  ph3rsician,  was  started  in  various 
parts  of  the  iskuids.  The  plan  found  to  work  best  was  to  commence 
on  the  border  of  a  province  and  systematically  work  across  it  untU 
every  person  in  that  province  was  vaccinated.  In  the  six  pro- 
vinces near  Manila,  which  have  a  population  in  round  numbers  of 
one  million,  and  i?rfiere  formeriy  six  thousand  or  more  deaths  oc- 
curred annually  from  smallpox,  there  have  been  no  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  a  vaccinated  person,  since  the  vaccination  of  those 
provinces  was  completed  in  1908. 

Manila  now  has  a  modem  sewer  and  water  S3^stem.  which  was 
installed  at  a  cost  of  over  three  million  dollars.  The  boring  of 
artesian  wells  in  a  S3rstematic  manner  was  commenced  in  1905. 
The  sinking  of  the  first  wells  was  bitteriy  opposed.  The  rumor 
that  such  water  was  injurious  had  received  wide  circulation  and 
was  generally  believed.  A  campaign  of  education  was  patiently 
carried  out,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  insistant  demand  for 
artesian  wells  from  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  no  imcommon  experience  for  the  electorate  to  demand  of  an 
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aspirant  for  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  that  he 
pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  artesian  well  appropriation.  In  the 
Philippines  it  is  customary  for  the  people  of  a  community  to  pe* 
tition  the  Government  for  such  things  as  they  feel  they  need. 
During  the  past  few  years  practically  every  petition  has  among 
other  things  contained  a  request  for  an  artesian  weU.  The  result 
has  been  that  from  the  few  wells  that  were  bored  during  1905 
and  1906  the  number  has  increased  steadily  tmtil  now  hundreds 
exist.  In  some  municipalities  in  which  artesian  water  has  be«i 
used  exclusively  the  mortality  has  dropped  twenty  or  more  per 
thousand.  Th^  means  that  in  some  towns  one  hundred  or  more 
lives  are  being  saved  annually. 

Hygiene  is  now  taught  in  thirty-five  himdred  pubUc  schools, 
and  the  simple  rules  of  health  can  be  repeated  by  thousands  of 
pupils.  The  efiEect  of  this  has  been  that  in  many  instances  the 
elders  are  influeiiced  by  the  childr^,  with  the  result  that  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  preventing  diseases  like  cholera  is  supplanting^ 
superstition  and  ignorance. 

Most  self-sacrificing  work  has  been  done  by  many  medical  men 
and  women  in  working  among  the  wild  tribes.  Dispensaries  and 
hospitals  now  exist  in  the  most  remote  sections  among  the  non- 
Chnstian  tribes.  In  a  comparatively  few  hours  any  Igorote, 
Ifugao,  Hongot,  or  other  non-Christian  can  have  the  services  of  a 
doctor.  The  ravages  of  smallpox  and  cholera  have  been  stopped. 
Much  of  the  loathsome  skin  disease  from  which  they  suffered  has 
been  cured.  The  medical  relief  brought  to  these  people  has  made 
it  possible  to  come  closely  in  contact  with  them  and  thus  create 
the  opportimity  to  persuade  them  to  change  their  head-hunting 
practices  to  ways  of  peace  and  usefulness. 

A  great  ice-plant  has  been  erected  in  Manila  by  the  Govern- 
ment, where  ice  and  distilled  water  may  be  purchased  at  a  nominal 
rate.  Accommodations  now  exist  for  the  humane  care  of  seven 
htmdr^  insane.  This  provides  for  at  least  the  most  needy  cases. 
A  modem  hospital,  at  a  cost  of  a  half  million  dollars  has  been 
completed  in  Manila  and  is  now  in  use.  At  Baguio  another  hos- 
pital has  been  constructed  among  the  pine  trees,  at  an  elevation  of 
five  thousand  feet.  This  is  suitable  for  those  cases  which  require 
the  influence  of  a  temperate  dimate,  but  it  serves  mainly  for  the 
treatment  of  the  non-Christian  tribes.  In  the  provinces  of  Cebu, 
Bontoc,  and  Bulacan,  hospitals  are  under  construction.  At 
Iloilo,  hospital  facilities  are  rented.  Dispensaries  (or  the  out- 
patient, treatment  of  the  sick  and  injiu-ed,  exist  in  every  district 
in  the  Philippines.  The  different  rdigious  denominations  have 
also  opened  no  less  than  five  hospitals,  and  many  dispensaries. 
Free  medicines  are  issued  by  the  Government  to  these  religious 
institutions  as  well  as  to  any  person  capable  of  using  them  who 
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promises  to  give  them  gratis  to  the  indigent  poor.  During  the 
past  year  one  million  doses  of  quinine  have  been  gratuitously 
distributed. 

Beriberi,  which  formerly  caused  many  hundreds  of  deaths,  and 
cases  of  illness  in  public  institutions  annually,  has  been  completely 
eradicated,  and  the  path  is  now  being  prepared  to  apply  this 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  It  seems  probable  that  other 
Oriental  countries  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  Philippine 
experience.  When  they  do,  it  wiU  result  in  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  lives  that  were  heretofore  so  usde^y  sacrificed  each  year. 
The  United  States  is  not  only  domg  much  to  forward  this  work  in 
our  own  dependencies,  but  is  also  awakening  an  interest  in  this 
work  by  other  foreign  powers.  An  active  tuberculosis  campaign 
has  been  started.  A  sanatarium  has  been  opened  near  ^amla,  a 
hospital  in  Baguio  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  cases,  and  chs- 
pensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  Philippines. 

A  modem  maritime  quarantine  conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  is  in  operation  at  all  of  the  ports  of  en- 
try of  the  Philippines. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  plague  or  cholera  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Smallpox  exists  only  in  sporadic  form,  usually  among  the 
newly  bom  duldren,  who  are,  as  yet,  unvacdnated. 

If  the  United  States  had  no  other  justification  to  offer  for  its 
occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  believed  that  the  col- 
lection of  over  four  thousand  lepers  and  transferring  them  to  an 
island  where  they  are  humanely  cared  for,  and  thereby  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  danger  from  infecting  others,  is  suiGEicient 
excuse.  No  nation  has  ever  tmdertaken  so  gigantic  a  project. 
It  is  estimated  that  formerly  over  700  persons  annually  con- 
tracted this  most  loathsome  disease,  which  has  been  so  aptly  de- 
scribed as  living  death.  The  isolation  of  all  lepers,  so  far  as  known, 
was  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  the  prospects  are  bright 
that  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  new  cases  will  now  begin. 

The  foregoing  results  were  accomplished  only  after  strenuous 
effort,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  medical  employees  in  the  Philippines  for  being 
suffidentiy  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  undergo  the 
isolation,  hardships,  and  discomforts.  Untold  credit  is  due  those 
who  are  at  present  carrying  on  the  work,  the  burdens  of  which  fall 
most  heavily  upon  them,  owing  to  their  limited  numbers. 

You  will  tmderstand,  I  believe,  that  I  have  been  able  here  but 
briefly  to  touch  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  sani- 
tary work  in  progress  in  the  Philippines.  The  work  is  of  ^uch 
magnitude  that  it  cannot  be  covered  in  anything  like  detail  in  the 
time  available.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to  cover  it  in  detail  necessary, 
I  think,  for  your  purposes  or  mine.    You  are  interested,  and 
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rightly  so,  in  our  stewardship  of  the  Philippines.  Whatever  your 
view  of  the  rightfulness  or  the  righteousness  of  otu*  position  there, 
you  have  the  right,  not  merely  because  of  the  altruistic  senti- 
ments that  bring  you  annually  to  this  Conference,  but  because  you 
are  American  citizens,  to  know  the  manner  in  which  those  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands  tmder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  fulfilling  the  obligations 
placed  upon  them.  You  are  interested,  I  take  it,  only  in  the 
ascertainment  of  the  exact  truth,  and  in  so  far  as  has  been  possible 
in  this  brief  consideration,  I  have  stated  the  facts  concerning  the 
poblems  of  sanitation  in  the  Philippines  and  the  way  they  are  be- 
ing met.  I  have  tried  to  contrast  accurately,  though  briefly,  the 
ccmditions  we  found  thirteen  years  ago,  and  the  improved  and 
improving  conditions  of  to-day;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  had  we  done  nothing  else  during  that  period  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Filipinos  and  for  the  progress  of  civilization 
generally,  the,  balance  on  the  Great  Bookkeeper's  ledger  account 
of  our  Philippine  experience  or  experiment  would  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  American  people.  But  we  have  done  much  else  along 
many  different  lines  though  it  cannot  be  my  pleasure  to  tell  you 
of  it  to-day.  To  tell  you  even  the  little  that  I  have,  to  come  to 
you  in  these  beautiful  surrotmdings,  and  to  meet  people  so  ear- 
nestly interested  in  what  I  believe  history  will  show  to  be  one  of 
the  most  unselfish  ventures  ever  entered  upon  by  any  nation, 
has  been  so  sincere  a  pleasure  that  I  want  thus  publicly  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  our  genial  hosts  and  to  declare  that  I  shall  take 
no  pleasanter  remembrance  of  my  visit  to  the  United  States  back 
with  me  to  the  Philippine  Islands.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairbian:  We  will  now  hear  from  Colonel  William 
C.  Rivers,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  ORDER  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  COL.   WILLIAM  C.   RIVERS 

When  organized  resistance  to  American  authority  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  crushed  by  the  persistent  and  heroic  work  of  the 
Regular  and  Volunteer  troops,  and  civil  government  established 
in  the  thirty  odd  provinces  into  which  for  administrative  pur- 
poses the  Spaniards  had  divided  the  Islands,  one  of  the  problems 
that  confronted  the  new  administration  was  that  of  suppressing  the 
guerilla  and  robber  bands,  and  providing  machinery  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order. 

From  time  immemorial  certain  provinces  had  been  infested  by 
ladrone  bands,  membership  in  some  of  which  was  almost  hereditary, , 
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and  which  were  organized  for^pltmder  and  without  political  sig- 
nificance or  intent  until  the  troublous  years  of  the  insurrection 
agaiost  Spain  when  all  the  forces  of  disorder  were  drawn  into  the 
general  struggle.  Finding  their  prestige  increased,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  plunder  improved  during  the  disturbed  period,  the  chiefs 
of  these  bands  were  loath  to  follow  the  Filipino  leaders  when  the 
various  insurgent  forces  surrendered;  indeed  some  of  them,  after 
securing  arms  and  munitions  had  already  deserted  the  Filipino 
columns,  preferring  the  wider  freedom  of  their  motmtain  haunts. 
^t  was  natural  that  the  end  of  the  instimection  left  at  large  not 
only  practically  all  the  old  bandit  chiefs,  with  added  prestige  and 
strength,  but  also  many  other  violent  characters  accustomed  to  a 
wandering  eidstence.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  domination  these 
l^ers  exercised  (in  some  cases  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury) over  the  communities  in  which  they  lived  —  for  one  of  the 
most  general  characteristics  was  the  fact  that  such  bands  operated 
where  they  knew  the  people,  the  trails,  and  the  dialect,  and  where 
the  members  themselves  were  known.  Much  of  this  power  was 
due  to  the  weight  custom  has  in  the  East,  the  prestige  acquired 
by  long  residence  ''without  the  law,"  as  they  term  it,  giving  to  the 
names  of  chiefs  such  as  Montalon,  Pelizardo,  Salvador,  Ablen,  and 
Isio,  a  potent  charm  even  in  the  eyes  of  Filipinos  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  them  or  sympathy  for  their  methods.  The  cable 
has  just  announced  the  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Constabulary 
of  Otoy,  the  last  of  the  old  leaders,  after  more  than  thirty  years 
away  as  "Pope"  and  bandit  leader  in  the  mountains  of 
Sam^. 

Each  province  has  its  governor  as  the  chief  executive,  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  province  is  tmder  the  provincial 
board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  third  member  (both  of  whom 
are  Filipinos  elected  by  the  people),  and  the  treasurer,  who  is 
appointed  and  belongs  to  the  dvil  service  and  is  usually  an  Ameri- 
can. The  province  is  divided  into  municipalities,  sixnilar  to  our 
townships,  that  include  all  the  provincial  area  and  are  governed 
by  the  municipal  president  and  council,  all  elected  by  the  people. 
As  many  of  these  officials  when  elected  are  without  much  experi- 
ence in  executive  work,  and  as  all  have  their  political  ties  and  fu- 
ture plans,  the  problem  of  restoring  and  maintaining  order  tm- 
aided  frequently  might  present  to  them  serious  difficulties,  es- 
pecially in  those  municipalities  controlled  by  prestdentes  personally 
or  politically  antagonistic  to  the  governor  and  with  whom  effective 
co-operation  would  be  difficult.  As  the  volunteer  troops  were 
withdrawn  and  sent  home  and  it  was  desired  to  concentrate  the 
regular  troops  into  larger  garris(xis  and  also,  for  political  and 
economical  reasons,  to  entrust  the  preservation  of  order  in  normal 
times  to  a  force  composed  of  natives,  it  was  decided  to  create  an 
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Insular  force  of  Constabulary^  to  aid  the  Provincial  governors  in 
nmtters  connected  with  law  and  order. 

The  Constabtilary  is  a  force  of  the  central  government  of  the 
Islands  organized  for  the  ptirpose  of  preventing  and  detecting 
crime  and  preserving  order.  Governor  General  Forbes,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Pohce  and  as  Governor  General,  has 
for  years  guided  the  organization  with  so  much  interest  and 
tmderstandmg,  has  spoken  of  the  Constabulary  as  the  ''right 
arm"  of  the  Governor  General.  The  officers,  commissioned  by 
the  GovemoryGeneral,  are  Americans  and  Filipinos  —  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  former  and  sixty  of  the  latter.  The  director  and 
four  assistant  directors  are  army  officers  detailed  by  the  Fte^dent 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  General.  The  enlisted 
personnel  are  all  Filipinos,  and  include  Igorot  and  Moros  in  their 
respective  localities.  For  purposes  of  d^pline,  power,  and  co- 
hesion the  Constabulary  is  organized  and  instructed  along  military 
lines,  the  tactical  tmit  being  the  company  of  about  fifty  men.  The 
administrative  imit  is  the  province,  the  political  sub-division 
of  the  archipelago.  The  Ccmstabulary  in  each  province  is  con- 
trolled by  an  officer  in  dose  touch  with  the  provincial  governor 
and  residing  at  the  provincial  capitol.  The  senior  Constabulary 
officer  of  the  province  is  called  the  "Senior  Inspector."  For  in- 
struction, inspection,  and  higher  control  a  ntmiber  of  provinces 
are  grouped  into  a  district  imder  a  colonel,  the  archipelago  being 
divided  into  five  Constabulary  districts  in  charge  of  tiiese  district 
directors,  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  Constabulary  ia 
Manila,  who  receives  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  General 
through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police. 

The  ntmiber  of  men  at  present  is  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  areductionfromseventy-twohundredin  1905.  The  total  annual 
cost  is  3,150,000  ($1,575,000)  or  700  ($350)  per  rifle.  This  money 
is  appropriated  by  the  Philippine  Legislature,  the  lower  house  of 
which  is  composed  of  elected  Filipinos.  The  number  of  companies 
is  ninety-six,  occupying  one  htmdred  and  twenty  stations.  The 
men  occupy  barracks  at  each  station;  many  of  them  are  married 
and  have  their  families  in  the  vicinity.  Officers  and  men  are 
quartered  by  preference  within  the  towns,  where  they  are  in  dose 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  place,  rather  thanin  separate  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  village.  Much  is  made  of  the  position  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer.  Among  other  special  features  may  be  men- 
tioned the  service  of  the  men  in  their  own  native  provinces  instead 
of  being  sent  to  other  provinces.  This  obtains  generally  and  has 
worked  well;  the  familiarity  of  the  men  with  local  trails  and  dia- 
lects and  their  greater  amenability  to  local  opinion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  people  is  believed  to  outweigh  the  objection  that  they 
may  favor  their  friends  and  relatives.    The  same  principle  obtains 
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among  the  subdivisions  of  the  hill  people,  Ifugaos  controlling 
Ifugaos,  Bontocs  controlling  Bontocs  and  so  on.  Even  in  the 
Moro  districts  the  Moros  have  been  enlisted  for  years  to  do  service 
among  their  own  people  without  change  of  discipline  or  regulation, 
except  as  to  articles  of  food  forbidden  Mohanmiedans  and  re- 
placing the  helmet  or  cap  by  a  brimless  fez.  Desertions  are  in- 
frequent, so  much  so  as  to  make  the  loss  from  such  source  negligi- 
ble. Three  cases  of  mutiny  have  occurred  all  traceable  to  neglect 
01*  abuses  of  officers  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Dnmkenness 
and  serious  misconduct  among  the  soldiers  are  rare.  Smart  in 
appearance  and  proud  of  his  uxuform  and  corps,  the  Filipino  makes 
a  good  soldier;  he  is  susceptible  through  hard  work  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  his  instructors  to  thorough  training  in  drill,  disci- 
pline, and  musketry,  and  when  so  trained  and  well  led  by  officers 
he  respects  and  likes  he  can  be  relied  on  to  give  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  himself.  Sensitive  to  a  degree  to  hai^h  words  or  conduct 
that  cause  him  to  be  humiliated  and  lose  prestige  or  ''face" 
before  his  comrades,  the  Filipino  should  be  dealt  with  patiently 
and  justly.  The  men  of  the  wild  hiU  tribes,  as  is  natural,make 
the  best  shots  and  sentries.  The  loyalty  of  all  tends  rather 
toward  personal  devotion  to  the  officer  who  trains  and  commands 
them,  than  attachment  to  the  Government  that  pays  them.  Once 
they  know  and  understand  an  officer  who,  no  matter  how  strict 
he  may  be,  is  just  and  sympathetic,  th^  distress  over  a  change  is 
real,  and  they  are  liable  to  influence  the  commtmity  to  send  to 
Manila  numerous  pleas  and  protests. 

Officers  for  the  Constabulary  are  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  at  Washington,  from  graduates  of  colleges  and 
military  schools  in  America,  or  after  e3camination  in  Manila.  Be- 
fore being  sent  out  to  duty  the  new  officer  receives  three  months 
instruction  at  the  Constabulary  school,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  criminal  procedure,  and  the  general  nature  of 
his  duties.  American  officers  are  reqtdred  to  learn  Spanish,  the 
language  of  the  governing  classes,  and  special  inducements  are 
held  out  to  those  who  qu^fy  in  one  or  more  of  the  native  dialects 
as  well  as  to  Filipino  officers  who  pass  a  similar  examination  in 
Fnglish.  Pay  and  emoluments  are  the  same  for  American  and 
Filipino  officers.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Constabulary  are 
all  peace  officers  empowered  to  suppress  brigandage,  riots,  and 
other  breaches  of  the  peace.  They  are  authonzed  to  execute  any 
lawful  warrant  of  arrest  and  to  make  arrest  without  warrant 
upon  reasonable  suspicion  for  breaches  of  the  peace  or  violations 
of  the  law. 

Arrests  without  warrants  are  strictly  limited  to  cases  of  emer- 
gency. Constabulary  officers  do  not  have  minor  judicial  powers 
as  corresponding  officers  in  some  countries  do.    All  persons  ar- 
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rested  must  be  taken  immediately  before  a  Jtistice  of  the  Peace 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Filipinos,  and  who  after  preliminary 
hearing  may  dismiss  the  case,  try  it,  or  bind  over  the  accused  to 
trial  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  acconhng  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  work  of  the  Constabulary  has  changed  in 
character  rather  than  amoimt  with  the  pacification  of  the  country, 
for  new  responsibilities  have  been  constantly  added  in  the  shape 
of  calls  to  aid  other  bureaus  to  fight  disease  of  man  and  beast, 
inspect  and  report  upon  jails  and  roads  and  even  to  assist  villaege 
authorities  in  exterminating  locusts.  Passing  upon  applications 
to  possess  firearms  and  issuing  permits  with  subsequent  verifica- 
tion and  inspection  of  arms  owned  by  private  citizens  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  Constabulary  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Constabulary,  which  is  tmder  the  Philippine 
Government,  there  are  five  thousand  native  Filipino  soldiers, 
cheered  by  Americans,  attached  to  the  regular  American  troops 
in  the  Philippines  and  designated  Philippine  Scouts,  which  are, 
under  act  of  Congress,  available  to  assist  in  preserving  order  when 
called  for  by  the  Governor  General.  This  excellent  and  efficient 
force  is  organized  into  battalions  and  eqtiipped  and  trained  on  regu- 
lar army  Hnes.  They  have  rendered  good  service  in  assisting  to 
restore  order  in  the  past,  and  recently  have  done  much  hard  work 
in  enforcing  cattle  quarantine.  They  have  not  been  called  upon 
in  recent  years  for  aid  in  keeping  order  in  the  regular  Filipino 
provinces,  being  in  garriscfns  like  the  regular  troops.  Many  of 
the  scouts  are  used,  however,  in  assisting  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Mindanao  where  they  render  splendid  service. 

Each  municipality  has  a  local  police  force  ^der  control  of  its 
president  and  cotmal,  and  paid  out  of  local  revenues.  The  munici- 
pal police  are  inspected  by  the  Senior  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
and  the  Provincial  Governor  has  general  supervision  over  them.  . 
While  some  towns  have  excellent  police,  yet  the  slight  control  of 
the  Governor  over  the  organization,  and  the  fact  that  each  new 
presidente  usually  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  force  and  appoints 
men  of  his  party  leave  much  to  be  desired  as  a  whole.  Various 
changes  have  been  proposed  tending  toward  greater  control  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  authorities  but  they  are  resisted  by  the  towns 
as  weakening  mimidpal  automony.  It  is  proposed  to  pass  laws 
giving  the  police  a  definite  term  of  enlistment  and  the  protection 
of  civil  service  laws  on  good  behavior. 

If  the  Constabulary  had  a  motto  it  should  contain  the  words 
strength  and  sympathy,  which  are  its  main  characteristics.  Its 
successful  administration  depends  on  mobility  and  co-operation  — 
constant  activity  of  officers  and  patrols,  and  effective  co-operation 
with  responsible  Filipino  officials  without  which  it  cannot  succeed. 
In  this  co-operation  between  the  Constabulary  officers  and  the 
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Filipino  officials  lies  the  strength  of  the  organization,  and  it  is  a 
feature  in  which  we  may  have  been  more  succ^^ul  than  Lord 
Cromer  was  in  Egypt,  judging  only  from  his  account  of  the  failure 
there  to  get  the  Moudir,  or  local  executive,  to  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  provincial  European  inspector  of  police.  Not  only  has 
the  policy  of  the  Constabulary  been  one  of  co-operation  with  the 
Filipino  governors  and  other  officials,  but  also  its  general  attitude 
is  one  of  respect  for  the  people  and  their  rights,  so  to-day  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  duties  as  a  police  force,  one  of  the 
most  generally  popular  biu-eaus  of  the  Government,  and  frequent 
requests  of  Filipino  officials  are  received  for  additional  detach- 
ments while  the  removal  of  a  company  from  a  town  is  usually  the 
sign  for  vigorous  protest  and  objection. 

The  oppoftimities  offered  the  Constabulary  officer  for  con- 
structive work  coupled  with  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
position  make  it  one,  in  spite  of  the  isolation  of  many  stations,  that 
challenges  men  of  character,  and  for  the  young  college  graduate 
who  does  not  shrink  from  hard  work  and  a  life  of  frequent  hard- 
ship and  some  dangers,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  temptations 
of  life  in  an  oriental  village,  a  few  years  of  such  work  would  be  an 
experience  of  value.  Looked  up  to  as  the  representative  of  the 
central  government,  frequently  the  only  American  in  his  village, 
the  comandante  should  be  a  useftil  binding  force  among  the  factions 
that  divide  the  men  of  his  town,  and  if  he  is  a  well-informed  man 
of  character  and  correct  habits,  tactful  in  his  bearing,  the  yoimg 
men  and  women  treat  him  with  cordiality  as  their  friend  and  leader, 
and  remember  him  affectionately  for  years. 

Much  depends  on. the  activity,  imagination  and  judgment 
of  the  district  director,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
his  (Estrict  and  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  Amencan 
and  Filipino  officials,  who  may  speak  to  him  frankly,  without  fear 
of  having  their  confidence  betrayed.  Moving  from  station  to 
station  without  impedimenta  and  by  such  means  as  the  coimtry 
affords,  the  district  director  frequently  accepts  the  kindly  aiid 
genuine  hospitality  of  Filipino  friends  and  officials,  and  is  glad  of 
the  opportimity  afforded  him  at  the  various  social  gatherings  of 
widening  his  acquaintance  with  the  people. 

While  much  depends  on  the  district  director,  still  the  senior 
inspector  may  be  designated  the  cornerstone  of  the  Constabidfity 
structure.  Living  in  the  provincial  capitial  he  should  have  the 
confidence  of  the  governor,  and  maintain,  in  spite  of  local  antagon- 
isms and  delicate  questions  of  race  and  color,  pleasant  sod^  re- 
lations with  all  Amenc^  and  Filipino  officials.'  Respoiisible,  with 
a  small  and  frequently  inadequate  force,  for  order  in  a  province 
that  may  contain  up  tb  six  hundred  thousand  ililiabitants  h^  has 
constantly  to  travel  in  bad  and  good  weather  arid  inspect  his 
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detachments  and  instruct  his  officers  and  men.  He  must  culti- 
vate a  wide  acquaintance  among  tfa[e  officials  and  prominent  men 
of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  towns  in  his  province,  and  must  not  ne- 
glect his  friends  among  the  common  people  of  the  barrios,  who, 
when  they  get  to  know  him,  frequently  give  him  their  confidence. 
He  must  be  able  to  converse  in  Spanish  with  the  older  educated 
men  and  in  one  of  the  local  Malay  dialects  with  the  working  man 
or  too.  He  should  have  imagination  to  imderstand  the  prejudices 
and  susceptibilities  of  his  people  and  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  native  officials,  and  he  must  be  able  to  lead  on  a  moment's 
notice  a  column  to  crush  with  btdlet  and  bayonet  any  riot  or  ladrone 
attack.  Substituting  ''Spanish"  for  "French"  and  ''Malay 
dialect"  for  "Arabic"  the  qualifications  represented  by  Lord 
Cromer  as  necessary  for  the  successful  Anglo-Eg5rptian  official,  who, 
he  says,  is  difficult  to  secure  for  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  de- 
scribe what  we  expect  of  our  Senior  Inspectors  for  a  very  sm^ 
percentage  of  that  stun: 

"He  must  often  express  his  ideas  in  a  foreim  tongue,  French,  with  which 
he  has  probably  only  a  limited  acquaintance.  IJnless  he  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some  subordinate,  often  of  doubtful  trustworthiness, 
it  is  *  *  essential  that  he  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  a  very  difficult 
oriental  language,  Arabic.  *  *  *  He  must  be  a  man  of  hi^  character.  He  must 
have  sufficient  elasticity  of  mind  to  be  able  to  apply,  imder  circumstances  that 
are  strange  to  him,  the  knowledge  he  has  acamred  elsewhere.  He  must  be 
possessed  of  a  sound  judgment  in  order  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
abuses  which  should  be  at  once  reformed  and  those  which  it  will  be  wise  to 
tolerate,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  He  must  be  versatile  and  guick  to  adopt  any 
local  feature  of  the  administration  to  suit  his  own  reforming  purposes.  He 
must  be  well-mannered  and  conciliatory,  and  yet  not  allow  his  conciliation 
to  degenerate  into  weakness.  He  must  be  firm,  and  yet  not  allow  his  firmness 
to  degenerate  into  hardness  or  dictation." 

Oriental  officials,  it  is  generally  known,  are  not  given  to  minimiz- 
ing their  own  autJiority,  and  it  is  but  nattural  that  with  armed 
FIHpino  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  positions  of 
authority,  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  any  supervision.some 
abuses  should  occur.  Members  of  the  Constabulary  accused  of 
any  crime  or  misdemeanor  are  tried  before  the  ordinary  civil  courts 
and  local  prosecuting  officers,  all  Filipinos,  have  authority  to  make 
complaint  and  prosecute  without  the  intervention  of  any  Constabu- 
lary or  other  executive  officer.  The  vigilant  vernacular  and 
Spanish-Filipino  press  enjoys  full  liberty,  and  the  people  do  not 
hesitate  to  commtmicate  their  troubles  to  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
security,  however,  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  Constabtdary 
officers,  a  spirit  of  interest  in  the  Filipino  people  and  appreciation 
of  their  many  likable  qualities  and  a  determination  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  in  spite  of  numerous  drawbacks,  the  wear  and  worry 
of  the  tropical  heat,  and  the  deadening  influences  of  ''custom''  in 
the  orient.    Stringent  laws  provide  for  the  pimishment  of  ab^se 
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of  authority  and  an  elaborate  "Manual  of  Regulations  for  the 
Constabulary  "  lays  down  in  detail  rules  of  conduct  for  officers  and 
men. 

An  oriental  with  an  admixture  of  Latin  and  Chinese  blood  in 
many  cases,  it  is  natural  that  the  Filipino  should  have  well  marked 
temperamental  peculiarities,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  great 
difference  or  gidf  that  some  thmk  so  completely  separates  the  East 
from  the  .West.  Certainly  the  inhabitant  of  the  Philippines 
appears  to  be  moved  by  much  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations, 
the  same  fears  and  passions,  as  ourselves,  and  he  is  liable  to  re- 
spond to  the  same  injustice,  kind  treatment  and  sjrmpathy  that 
would  win  and  interest  one  of  us.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  imti  evening. 
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rested  must  be  taken  rmmediately  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
practically  all  of  whom  are  Filipinos,  and  who  after  preliminary 
hearing  may  dismiss  the  case,  try  it,  or  bind  over  the  accused  to 
trial  before  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  work  of  the  Constabukuy  has  changed  in 
character  rather  than  amount  with  the  pacification  of  the  cotmtry, 
for  new  responsibilities  have  been  constantly  added  in  the  shape 
of  calls  to  aid  other  bureaus  to  fight  disease  of  man  and  beast, 
inspect  and  report  upon  jails  and  roads  and  even  to  assist  villatge 
autiborities  in  exterminating  locusts.  Passing  upon  appUcatioos 
to  possess  firearms  and  issuing  permits  with  subsequent  verifica- 
tion and  inspection  of  arms  owned  by  private  citizens  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  Constabulary  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Constabulary,  which  is  tmder  the  Philippine 
Government,  there  are  five  thousand  native  Filipino  soldiers, 
officered  by  Americans,  attached  to  the  regular  Am^can  troops 
in  the  Philippines  and  designated  Philippine  Scouts,  which  are, 
under  act  of  Congress,  available  to  assist  in  preserving  order  when 
called  for  by  the  Governor  General.  This  excellent  and  efficient 
force  is  organized  into  battalions  and  equipped  and  trained  on  regu- 
lar army  Unes.  They  have  rendered  good  service  in  assisting  to 
restore  order  in  the  past,  and  recently  have  done  much  hard  work 
in  enforcing  cattle  quarantine.  They  have  not  been  called  upon 
in  recent  years  for  aid  in  keeping  order  in  the  regular  Filipino 
provinces,  being  in  garrisc5ns  like  the  regular  troops.  Many  of 
the  scouts  are  used,  however,  in  assisting  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Mindanao  where  they  render  splendid  service. 

Each  municipality  has  a  local  police  force  fmder  control  of  its 
president  and  council,  and  paid  out  of  local  revenues.  The  munici- 
pal police  are  inspected  by  the  Senior  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
and  the  Provincial  Governor  has  general  supervision  over  them.  . 
While  some  towns  have  excellent  police,  yet  the  slight  control  of 
the  Governor  over  the  organization,  and  the  fact  iJiat  each  new 
presidente  usually  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  the  force  and  appoints 
men  of  his  party  leave  much  to  be  desired  as  a  whole.  Various 
changes  have  been  proposed  tending  toward  greater  control  on  the 
part  of  the  provincial  authorities  but  they  are  resisted  by  the  towns 
as  weakening  municipal  automony.  It  is  proposed  to  pass  laws 
giving  the  police  a  definite  term  of  enlistment  and  the  protection 
of  civil  service  laws  on  good  behavior. 

If  the  Constabulary  had  a  motto  it  should  contain  the  words 
strength  and  sympathy,  which  are  its  main  characteristics.  Its 
successful  administration  depends  on  mobility  and  co-operation  — 
constant  activity  of  officers  and  patrols,  and  eflFective  co-operation 
with  responsible  Filipino  officials  without  which  it  cannot  succeed. 
In  this  co-operation  between  the  Constabulary  officers  and  the 
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Filipino  officials  lies  the  strength  of  the  organization,  and  it  is  a 
feature  in  which  we  may  have  been  more  successful  than  Lord 
Cromer  was  in  Eg5rpt,  judging  only  from  his  account  of  the  failure 
there  to  get  the  Moudir,  or  local  executive,  to  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  provincial  European  inspector  of  police.  Not  only  has 
the  policy  of  the  Constabulary  been  one  of  co-operation  with  the 
Filipino  governors  and  other  officials,  but  also  its  general  attitude 
is  one  of  respect  for  the  people  and  their  rights,  so  to-day  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  duties  as  a  police  force,  one  of  the 
most  generally  popular  bureaus  of  the  Government,  and  frequent 
requests  of  Filipino  officials  are  received  for  additional  detach- 
ments while  the  removal  of  a  company  from  a  town  is  usually  the 
sign  for  vigorous  protest  and  objection. 

The  oppoftimities  offered  the  Constabulary  officer  for  con- 
structive work  coupled  with  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
position  make  it  one,  in  spite  of  the  isolation  of  many  stations,  that 
challenges  men  of  character,  and  for  the  young  college  graduate 
who  does  not  shrink  from  hard  work  and  a  life  of  frequent  hard- 
ship and  some  dangers,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  temptations 
of  Kfe  in  an  oriental  village,  a  few  years  of  such  work  would  be  an 
experience  of  value.  Looked  up  to  as  the  representative  of  the 
central  government,  frequently  the  only  American  in  his  village, 
the  comandante  should  be  a  useful  binding  force  among  the  factions 
that  divide  the  men  of  his  town,  and  if  he  is  a  well-informed  man 
of  character  and  correct  habits,  tactful  in  his  bearing,  the  yoimg 
men  and  women  treat  him  with  cordiality  as  their  friend  and  leader, 
and  remember  him  affectionately  for  years. 

Much  depends  on. the  activity,  imagination  and  judgment 
of  the  district  director,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  of 
his  district  and  who  bias  a  wide  acquaintance  among  American 
Mid  Filipino  officials,  who  may  speak  to  him  frankly,  without  fear 
of  having  their  confidence  betrayed.  Moving  from  station  to 
station  without  impedimenta  and  by  such  means  as  the  cotmtry 
affords,  the  district  director  frequently  accepts  the  kindly  and 
genuine  hospitality  of  Pflipmo  friends  and  officials,  and  is  glad  of 
thfe  opportimity  affordisd  hirn  at  the  various  social  gatherings  of 
widening  his  acquaintance  with  the  people. 

While  much  depends  on  the  district  director,  still  the  senior 
inspector  may  be  designated  the  cornerstone  of  the  Constabutoy 
structure.  Living  in  the  provincial  capital  he  should  have  the 
conifidence  of  the  governor,  and  maintain,  in  spite  of  local  antagon- 
isms and  delicate  questions  of  race  aiid  color,  pleasant  social  re- 
lations with  all  America  arid  Filipino  officials.'  Respori^le,  with 
a  small  arid  frequently  inadequate  force,  for  order  in  k  province 
that  may  contain  up  to  rix  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  h6  has 
constantly  to  travel  in  bad  and  good  weather  arid  inspect  his 
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views  on  the  educational  policy  of  the  American  Government  in 
the  Philippines.  Education  is  recognized  by  all  as  \feing  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  must  rest  every  cherished  ideal  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  every  hope  entertained  for  them  by  their  friends  and 
well-wishers. 

The  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippines,  in  so 
far  as  elementary  education  goes,  is  direct  —  that  of  providing 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Islands  an  opportunity  for  four  years 
of  study.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  him  in  English, 
arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  the  rudiments  of  physidogyt 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  elementary  instruction  in  the  science  of 
local  government  is  provided,  and  a  little  music  and  drawing  for 
which  the  average  Filipino  child  has^  natural  talent.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  giving  to  every  boy  and  girl  going  out  from 
even  the  four-year  primary  course,  sufficient  tedbnical  sldll  in 
some  vocation,  be  it  hat-making,  lace-making,  embroidery, 
gardening,  sewing,  wood-working,  or  any  one  of  the  other  numerous 
local  industries,  to  enable  him  to  become  a  productive  member 
of  society.  Those  familiar  with  these  so-called  household  indus- 
tries as  developed  to  such  a  high  degree  in  Japan,  Germany,  and 
some  few  other  places  and  with  the  extent  to  which  these  minor 
industries,  as  carried  on  by  the  women  and  the  old  men,  the  boys 
and  the  girls,  in  the  home,  are  counted  upon  in  a  calculation  of 
the  faxnily  income,  can  fully  appreciate  their  importance  in  a 
consideration  of  the  economics^  well-being  of  a  people. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  exhibits  from  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
any  of  the  national  exhibitions  held  in  the  United  States  since 
American  occupation,  or  have  had  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
the  Islands  who  have  brought  home  samples  of  Philippine  work- 
manship, in  wood  or  the  beautiful  native  textiles,  know  how  perfect 
is  the  work,  but  do  not  know  how  limited  is  the  number  of  PSipinos 
who  can  do  reaUy  creditable  work  in  these  minor  indtistries.  As 
an  instance  in  point,  a  few  years  ago  a  buyer  from  one  of  the  New 
York  wholesale  houses,  who  was  in  the  East  on  his  annual  trip 
to  purchase  oriental  g^oods,  saw  in  Manila  what  he  called  the 
Philippine  Panama  hat  —  a  very  serviceable,  durable,  and  well- 
made  hat  woven  from  a  reed  known  among  the  Filipinos  as 
"sabutan."  In  many  ways  it  is  superior  to  the  Panama  bat. 
This  New  York  buyer  inmiediately  recognized  its  merit  and  wanted 
to  place  an  order  with  some  local  firm  for  one  million  "sabutan" 
hats.  No  local  merchant,  however,  could  be  found,  who  woQld 
enter  into  a  contract  to  supply  any  such  quantity,  because  of  the 
comparatively  inconsiderable  ntnnber  of  people  who  could  weave 
the  "sabutan''  hat.  This  same  buyer  saw  the  very  beautiful  native 
embroidery  on  the  thin  fabrics  woven  there  and  for  which  there 
was  such  a  demand  among  the  American  and  European  women 
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for  shirtwaist  and  dress  patterns.  He  wanted  to  leave  an  order 
for  ten  thousand  shirtwaist  patterns,  but  no  one  would  contract 
to  supply  such  a  large  ntunber  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hats. 

These  facts,  and  n:iany  like  them,  have  been  the  determining 
factors  in  the  n:iinds  of  those  controlling  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  so  far  as  the  industrial  side  of  elementary  sdiools  is 
concerned,  and  now  there  are  growing  up  many  thousands  of  bojrs 
and  girls,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  able  to  supply  any  reasonable 
demand  JFor  ''sabutan"  hats,  for  embroidered  shirtwaist  patterns, 
for  pillow  lace,  for  ornamental  and  useful  baskets  and  mats,  for 
the  fine  Philippine  fabrics,  or  for  any  of  the  other  distinctively 
oriental  articles  of  commerce. 

The  economic  importance  of  these  household  industries  to  a 
comparatively  poor  people  is  of  supreme  importance.  Even  now 
after  such  a  few  years  have  been  spent  in  the  development  of  this 
phaseof  school  work,it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  the  greatest 
value  in  every  household.  No  attempt  is  being  made  to  pommer- 
dalize  the  sdiools,  but  only  that  side  of  the  schools  which  must 
deal  with  a  people  backward  in  its  ability  to  appredate  the  keen 
commercial  competition  of  the  business  world. 

Economic  independence  is  of  as  great  importance  to  such  a 
people  as  political  independence;  in  &ct,  the  latter  cannot  exist 
without  the  former. 

Be3rond  the  primary  school  course  of  f  otu*  years,  an  intermediate 
course  of  three  years  is  provided.  There  have  already  been 
organized  over  two  hundred  of  these  schools,  and  they  provide 
most  practical  courses.  For  many  of  the  pupils  no  opporttmity 
for  ftirtber  schooling  is  possible.  On  the  completion  of  these 
courses  they  must  step  out  and  take  up  their  work  in  the  community 
and  become  its  leaders,  for  through  this  training  given  them  their 
education  is  far  beyond  that  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  thdr 
ndghbors. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  literary  course  as  a  preparation 
for  the  secondary  school,  which  includes  the  usual  academic  su1> 
jects  found  in  a  school  ot  like  grade  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  some  form  of  industrial  training  (for  one  and  one-half  hours 
three  times  per  week) ,  a  spedal  course  for  teaching  is  offered ,  which , 
in  addition  to  the  academic  training  given,  indudes  one  year's 
work  in  the  native  arts  and  one  year's  training  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  the  basis  for  the  industrial  work  in  the  primary  grades 
in  which  teachers  are  required  to  give  instruction.  Finally,  it 
gives  a  year,  during  which  each  student  teadies  at  least  one  class 
daily  imder  a  critic  teacher,  and  by  the  aid  of  conferences,  lectures 
and  discussions,  becomes  familiar  with  the  plan  and  organization 
of  the  Philippine  educational  system.    It  has  the  very  great  ad- 
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vantage  over  the  usual  procedure  in  this  cx>untry  where,  as  is  a 
well-known  fact,  the  great  majority  of  country  school  teachers 
come  to  their  work  with  very  limited  education  and  absolutely  no 
professional  training.'  In  the  Philippines  this  teacher's  course 
provides,  at  least,  one  year  of  definite  professional  training  with 
practice  teaching  under  a  critic'teacher. 

A  third  course,  known  as  a  Coui^  in  Farming,  includes  the 
prescribed  academic  subjects,  and  in  addition  practical  farm  work» 
including  market  gardening,  plant  nurseries,  seed  selection,  poultry 
raising,  fencing,  fertilization,  drainage,  irrigation,  care,  use  and 
breeding  of  farm  animals^  as  well  as  practiced  farm  carpentry  and 
blacksnoithing. 

The  Trade  Course  includes  the  academic  subjects,mechanical 
drawing  and  practical  shop  work  in  the  particular  trade  being 
learned.  At  present  the  trades  being  taught  are  tarpentry, 
cabinet-making,  iron  working,  blacksmithing,  machinist  and  whed- 
wrighting.  The  Course  in  Housekeeping  and  Housdiold  Arts, 
includes  the  usual  academic  subjects,  free-hand  and  decorative 
drawing,  needlework,  weaving,  cooking,  and  housekeeping, 
hygiene  and  home  sanitation,  ph3rsiology,  and  nursing.  The 
Course  for  Business,  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  academic 
subjects,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence. 

Prom  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  courses  of  study  for  these 
classes  of  schools  are  eminently  practical,  that  on  the  successful . 
completion  of  any  one  of  them  the  boy  or  girl  is  well  qualified  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  commtmity,  as  a  teacher,a 
ntu^e,  a  housekeeper;  a  business  man,  a  farmer,  a  carpenter,  a 
blacksmith,  a  wheelwright, — in  short,  a  productive  member  of 
society  in  any  one  of  the  industries  of  the  Islands  which  have  such 
an  important  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  people.  Last  year  there 
was  an  attendance  of  twenty-one  thousand  students  in  these  schods. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  have  been  organized  thirty- 
eight  high  schools  with  the  regular  secondary  courses  of  study 
modified  to  meet  local  conditions.  These  schools  last  year  had 
an  attendance  of  more  than  three  thousand  students.  Corres- 
ponding to  State  schools  as  known  in  this  country,  the  Insular 
Government  maintains  a  Normal  School,  a  Trade  School,  a  Com- 
mercial School,  a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  Philip- 
pine University  with  its  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Medicine,  Law, 
Agriculttu^,  Veterinary  Science,  Engineering,  and  its  schools  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Pharmacy,  to  which  graduates  of  accredited  second- 
ary schools  are  admitted. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  Filipino  boy  in  school  is  not  a 
difficult  one  —  rather  it  is  a  problem  of  securing  facilities  enough 
in  the  way  of  sdiool  houses,  equipment,  and  teachers  to  instruct 
those  who  want  to  attend.    At  present  there  is  no  compulsory 
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attendance  law,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  not  able 
to  provide  facilities  for  an  attendance  of  over  half  a  n[ullion;  but 
the  program  calls  for  school  buildings,  school  equipment  and 
teachers  for  a  million  and  a  quarter.  When  it  becomes  possible 
to  provide  these,  the  program  of  the  Philippine  Government  in 
so  far  as  its  educationsd  side  is  concerned,  mil  have  been  realized. 

All  friends  of  education  in  the  United  States  have  shown  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  Philippine  educational  problems  and  they 
are  so  many  and  difficult  that  this  co-operation  has  been  of  the 
very  greatest  value  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  particular,  aiid 
to  the  entire  Filipino  people  in  general. 

Some  time  ago  when  this  program  of  training  the  Filipino  for 
industrial  efficiency  was  vigorously  entered  upon  the  following 
was  the  policy  as  announced  by  the  Director  of  Education : 

"Every  superintendent,  teaohei ,  and  pupil  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
come  to  the  realisation  that  the  chief  inunediate  aim  of  the  bureau  is  to  develop 
a  consistent  and  ]>raotioal  system  of  industrial  instruction;  to  make  the  rela- 
tion between  this  iastniction  and  the  every  day  industrial  life  of  the  people  as 
immediate  and  evident  as  possible.  This  is  not  a  simple  proposition.  We 
can  secure  very  little  assistance  either  from  America  or  from  other  countries, 
for  our  problem  is  very  different  from  theirs.  Moreover,  we  shall  not  be  sat- 
isfied to  accept  the  industrial  instruction  program  of  any  other  country,  for 
we  believe  that  in  the  Philippines  we  can  develop  a  syBtem  which  will  be 
actually  superior  to  any  now  in  existence  anywhere.  There  are  established 
in  the  United  States  many  very  excellent  higher  technical  schools — colleges 
of  engineering  and  agriculture;  but  these,  bv  reason  of  their  advanced  grade, 
are  open  to  no  larger  percentage  of  the  boys  than  are  the  academic  colleges  and 
universities.  In  Uie  entire  ptu^c  school  system  of  America  there  is  practical- 
ly no  technical  instruction  aesigned  to  fit  a  boy  to  become  a  more  skillful  ar- 
tisan or  craftsman  or  farmer  t&tn  he  could  be  without  such  training.  Some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  notably  Germany,  have  gone  beyond  the  United 
States  in  developing  adequate  systems  of  industrial  teaching;  but  even  those 
countries  realize  that  their  work  in  this  line  is  still  far  from  meeting  the  actual 
requirements  and  they  are  deeply  and  actively  concerned  in  intelligent  and 
progressive  revision  of  their  i^esent  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  is  merely  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  es- 
tabtishment  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  Philippines  or  an3rwhere  else,  is 
not  a  simple  operation.  Never  before  in  history  has  a  practical  educational 
system  beisn  built  up  among  a  tropical  people.  The  process  must  be  one  of 
evolution  through  constant  experiment  and  adjustment.  No  ultimate  re- 
sults can  be  accomplished  in  a  moment,  or  in  a  year,  nor  can  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  a  poUcy  or  a  system  be  determined  offhand." 

With  what  success  these  efforts  have  been  met  and  how  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  impressed 
students  of  educational  matters  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
visited  the  Philippine  Islands  recently  and  made  an  investigation 
of  our  system  of  instruction,  is  expressed  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  recently 
returned  from  the  Islands  after  having  spent  several  months 
there,  and  was  in  residence  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Teachers'  Vacation 
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Assembly  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  summer 
camp  in  Baguio.    He  says: 

^The  company  in  attendance  at  the  Assembly  has  impressed  me  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  the  quality  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  service  of  the 
Bureau.  They  are  clean-cut;  straightforward,  earnest  people,  the  stuff  pion- 
eers are  made  of.  And  as  I  came  to  know  them  personally  and  to  hear  of 
their  work  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  the  problems  tney  are  meeting  and  solv- 
ing, and  the  success  with  which  they  are  carrying  the  'message  to  Garcia'  in 
the  service  of  education,  I  felt  proud  that  I  am  an  American,  and  that  the 
generous  American  aim  of  helping  these  peoples  to  help  themselves  is  being 
realized  in  the  splendid  service  of  the  Director  and  his  co-workers  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  I  am  certain  that  the  idea  of  industrial  education  as  it  is  here 
developing,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  message  that  was  ever  carried  to  any 
Garcia.  Other  nations  one  of  these  .davs  will  be  commg  to  the  Philippines  to 
see  how  the  educational  triumphs  have  been  won." 

That  is  the  latest  statement  by  a  student  of  educational  ten- 
dencies in  the  United  States,  and  will,  I  am  certain,  ccmvince  this 
Conference  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippines  is  neg- 
lecting no  opporttmity  to  bear  its  full  share  in  the  development  of  a 
system  of  free  public  instruction  which  will  bring  to  the  Philippine 
people  that  industrial  and  economic  efficiency  so  essentisd  to  the 
fullest  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes. 

In  closing  I  w;ant  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  witness  before 
this  Conference  and  l^efore  the  friends  of  the  people  in  whom 
this  Conference  is  interested  that  after  more  than  ten  years  of 
very  intimate  association  with  the  Filipino  teachers,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  no  more  faithful,  hard  working  and'  ooii- 
sdentious  body  of  public  servants  to  bt  foimd  any  place.  You 
have  already  heard  of  the  class  of  American  teachers  in  the  service, 
of  the  admirable  piece  of  work  they  are  accomplishing,  but  of  the 
Filipino  teacher  you  have  heard  little.  I  could  cite  instance  after 
instance  of  the  sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Filipino 
teacher  to  further  his  calling  with  little  expectation  of  personal 
gain,  but  with  the  highest  hope  of  the  good  he  might  accomplish 
in  his  commimity, —  this  in  spite  of  receiving  the  smallest  salary 
paid  to  any  body  of  public  school  teadiers  of  like  grade  in  the  world. 
If  the  Filipino  teacher  is  a  sample  of  what  the  people  as  a  whole 
can  become  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  ultimate  realiza- 
tion of  their  ambition.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Hon.  John  J.  Frrr- 
GERALD,  chairmah  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD 

I  had  hoped  to  escape  being  called  upon  to  address  this  Con- 
ference.   Prom  this  time  on  I  shall  be  a  marked  man!    (Laughter.) 
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One  -of  the  dominaiit  plaints  of 'many  of  the  addresses  is  that 
Congress  fails  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  enable  these  very 
enthusiastic  workers  to  carry  out  their  various  imdertakings  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  satisfactory  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
all  interested  in  their  work.  There  is  always  somebody  pointed 
out  as  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress,  a  stumbling-block 
which  should  be  removed  to  enable  the  good  work  to  go  on. 

I  was  invited  here  to  listen  and  to  learn.  I  often  have  envied 
those  who  are  notified  in  advance  that  they  are  to  read  papers, 
because  by  the  time  they  reach  the  appointed  hour  most  of  the 
agony  is  passed,  while  tiiose  who  are  invited  to  listen  and  are 
unexpectedly  notified  that  the  Business  Committee  insists  upon 
'  a  few  words  are  reaUy  the  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  position  of  a  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  lead,  is  well  expressed  in  that  little  rhyme, 

'^A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak; 
Tlie  more  he  lived^  the  less  he  spoke: 
The  less  he  spoke,  the  more  he  neara. 
Now  wasn't  he  a  wise  old  bird?" 

I  could  probably  cause  more  commotion  in  this  Conference  by 
expressing  opinions  upon  many  of  the  questions  discussed  here 
than  the  Conference  could  subdue  in  many,  many  years.  So 
many  persons  are  anxious  to  have  me  tell  just  what  I  really  do 
think  upon  so  many  very  important  questions  that  I  have  to  keep 
a  sentinel  at  my  mouth,  for  fear  that  I  should  unexpectedly  be 
betrayed  into  r^tlly  letthig  people  know  what  my  sentiments  are! 
(Laughter.)  For  after  all  so  many  things  are  important  relatively, 
and  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  so  nfiany  other  questions 
of  so  much  vaster  importance,  that  no  matter  how  essential 
particular  lines  of  work  may  appear  to  those  interested  and  engaged 
in  them  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
other  matters  with  whidi  the  Government  has  to  deal. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  governments  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Little  consideration  is  ever  given  to  the  great 
imdertakings  in  which  it  is  engaged.  We  annually  appropriate  a 
sum  of  money  for  its  maintenance  that  almost  shocks  the  capacity 
of  men  to  calculate :  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Navy,  which  so  many  people  say  is  so  insignificant,  although 
it  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  both 
Germany  and  France,  and  within  forty  millions  of  the  amount 
spent  by  Great  Britain  to  maintain  its  navy  universally  said  to 
be  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  United  States.  We  spend  ninety- 
two  million  dollars  to  maintain  our  army,  seventeen  millions  for 
agriculture,  nine  millions  for  the  Indian  Service,  four  millions  for 
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the  diplomatic  service,  thirty-four  millions  to  maintian  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  one 
htmdred  and  fifty-five  millions  for  our  pension  system,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  permanent  appropriations  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  matters  that  would  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  Con- 
ference to  hear  in  detail;  two  htmdred  and  fifty  millions  for  the 
Postal  Service,  and  then  as  a  sort  of  clean  up  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  for  so-called  sundry  expenses  of  the  Government,  all 
aggregating  for  the  last  fiscal  year  one  billion  and  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars. 

Yet  somebody  says,  **  Why  not  give  money  to  help  the  reindeer 
in  Alaska!"  I  had  thought  we  had  disposed  of  the  Alaska  rein- 
deer two  or  three  years  ago,  because  at  that  time  they  were  multi- 
pl3nng  so  rapidly  it  was  believed  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
further  appropriations  —  they  could  be  turned  loose  and  there- 
after take  care  of  themselvesi 

To  meet  the  expenditures  which  I  have  outlined,  we  obtain  three 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  from  our  custom  receipts;  three 
hundred  and  sixty  nullions  from  internal  revenues;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  millions  from  the  Postal  Service,  which  is  immedi- 
ately expended  for  its  maintenance;  some  twenty-seven  million 
dollars  from  corporation  taxes,  and  some  twenty  odd  million 
dollars  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  Government  has  nothing;  it  does  not  sow  and  neither  does 
it  reap,  and  yet  I  often  feel,  that  like  the  little  birds,  Divine 
Providence  must  look  after  it.  Everything  it  disburses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  it  is  engaged  must  be  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  taxation;  and  the 
people  are  continually  complaining  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  yet 
they  insist  upon  increased  expenditures  for  every  conceivable 
governmental  activity. 

If  you  had  ever  sat  and  listened  for  half  an  hour  to  a  learned 
dissertation  as  to  how  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  measured,  the  length 
of  its  waves,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  radiation,  and 
then  turned  and  with  equal  earnestness  attempted  to  determine 
tile  proper  compensation  for  the  keeper  of  the  poimd  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  you  might  realize  the  variety  of  matters  coming 
within  the  Government's  activities.  Every  ism  and  ology,  every 
fancy  and  fact,  every  dream  of  the  human  mind  or  movement 
of  human  endeavor  is  pressed  upon  Congress  for  money  to  make  it 
successful,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  engaged  in  worthy  projects 
to  carry  on  the  work  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  Some  members  of  Congress  have  their  own 
peculiar  idiosjmcracies  in  which  they  are  interested,  some  little 
matters  that  they  believfe,  if  developed,  would  result  in  more 
benefit  to  mankind  and  bring  more  peace  and  contentment  and 
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1 
happiness  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  possi- 
ble suggested  operation! 

More  money  is  continually  asked  for  these  mtdtitudinous  enter- 
prises. We  appropriate  some  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  maintain  rivers  and  harbors,  and  yet  there  is  a  powerful 
movement  afoot  to  increase  that  amount  to  fifty  millions.  Projects 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  have  heen  approved  by  engineers  of  the  army  as  worthy 
projects  for  improvement.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions 
of  dollars  is  annually  expended  for  pensions,  and  yet  there  is  an 
earnest  movement  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  pension  law,  adding 
forty  or  fifty  million  dollars  annually  to  the  already  enormous 
pension  list.  Congress  appropriates  over  a  million  and  a  half 
every  year  for  locks,  canals,  and  hardly  a  person  in  this  room 
could  teU  where  one  is  located.  Nine  million  dollars  annitally 
for  the  reclamation  service.  We  graciously  turned  over  to  the 
reclamation  service  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  states.  It  aggregated  over  forty  million 
dollars.  Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  keep  control  of  the  work, 
and  enthusiastic  persons  in  control  of  it  not  only  expended  every 
dollar  received  from  the  sales,  but  Congress  had  to  xnake  arrange- 
ments by  which  to  advance  twenty  millions  additional  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  completion  of  the  work  that  was  started. 

Men  engaged  in  carrying  on  governmental  enterprises  need 
most  careful  watching;  they  must  be  surrounded  and  hedged 
about  with  the  greatest  number  of  obstacles  to  prevent  them  from 
bankrupting  the  Government.  Why  in  the  halcyon  days  the 
greenbackers  hoped  for — when  the  printing  press  would  turn  out 
money  while  one  waited  for  it  — it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  meet  even  the  demaad  of  the  enthusiasts  who  gather  here  at 
the  Mohonk  Conferences. 

So  do  not  become  discouraged,  because  Congress  does  not 
respond  spontaneously  to  your  demands  for  assistance.  Re- 
member that  members  of  Congress  have  troubles  of  their  own,  and 
after  all  they  are.  just  as  keenly  interested  in  doing  that  which  is 
best  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  as  those  who  send  them  there. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  great  value  of  these  conferences  to 
members  of  Congress  is  that  really  earnest  men  and  women 
engaged  in  very  important  work  come  here  and  present  views 
of  questions  in  a  manner  that  seldom  fillter  into  oflBcial  reports. 
Necessity  sometimes  compels  some  oflBdal  to  color  reports  to  meet 
the  policy  of  the  particular  department  in  which  he  serves;  once 
in  a  while  somebody  branches  out  and  strikes  out  boldly  and  sets 
forth  views  and  ideas  that  are  somewhat  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  his  bureau  and  department,  and  he  is  immediately  put  tmder 
suspirion,  he  is  watched,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
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that  individual.  Methods  of  suppression  then  become  prevalent. 
But  coming  here  with  a  free  hand,  earnestly  endeavoring  to  con- 
vey information  and  to  impress  upon  this  gathering  the  views 
they  have  formed,to  give  the  information  which  they  have  ac- 
quired, affords  a  foundation  for  public  opinion  which  has  been 
of  material  benefit  in  obtaining  legislation  that  has  done  much  good 
for  the  country.  It  does  something  more.  It  brings  together 
men  and  women  of  very  diverse  views,  contrary  and  sometimes 
almost  irreconcilable  opinions.  By  an  interchange  of  views,  by 
meeting,  by  discussing  points  on  which  differences  exist,  very  fre- 
quently it  is  possible  for  problems  to  be  solved  and  solutions  to 
be  secured  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  attained  if  such 
persons  were  kept  apart. 

I  hope  to  b^efit  by  the  information  obtained  in  these  con- 
ferences. When  it  has  been  possible,  I  have  gladly  come;  when 
because  of  engagements  pressing  heavily  upon  me  I  cannot  be  present 
I  alwa}^  read  with  much  pleasure  and  much  profit  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference.  This  country  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Smiley  for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of  these  con- 
ferences. Of  cotuse  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  everything 
said  or  done  in  them;  if  I  had  I  never  would  have  attained  my 
present  position!  One  of  the  qualifications  for  one  in  my  position 
is  that  he  must  agree  with  very  few  persons  and  he  must  possess 
opinions  so  radi^y  different  from  everybody  else  that  very 
few  are  likely  to  agree  with  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  six  years 
in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  committee  on 
Indian  afl^urs,  under  the  lead  of  our  present  Vice  President,  I 
have  gained  information  of  great  value  from  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ences, and  in  work  connected  with  matters  affecting  our  other 
dependencies,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  some  matters  con- 
nected with  Hawaii,  there  has  been  information  gathered  here  and 
circulated  which  has  resulted  in  legislation  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance.   (Applause.). 

The  Chairbcan  :  I  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  demonstrated  why 
it  is  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  say  no  to  people  and  still  retain 
their  good  will.  The  sincerity  of  his  belief  and  his  action  I  think 
no  one  would  question  after  listening  to  his  remarks  for  the  last 
few  moments. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Martin  Egan,  of  Manila, 
President  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OP  MRS.   MARTIN  EGAN 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  delighted  to  at  last 
hear  evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  twelve  year  old  PhiKp- 
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pine  question  mark  is  beginning  to  slowly  but  surely  straighten 
itself  out  into  an  exclamation  point.  We  who  live  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  took  the  kink  out  of  that  question  mark  long  ago»  but 
then  we  are  dose  enough  to  it  to  be  able  to  recognize  it  for  what 
it  really  is.  Now  in  what  we  speak  of  as  Philippine  affairs  there 
are  so  many  ramifications,  so  many  interesting  complications  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  roam  around  in  my  short  talk  to  you  this  evening 
and  deal  with  a  few  of  the  more  fascinating  generalities*  an  indul- 
gence in  which  it  is  mere  human  nature  to  enjoy,  but  I  come  to  you 
as  a  spedalist  quite  absorbed  in  one  line  of  work,  and  I  suppose 
I  must  confine  myself  to  my  subject. 

Dr.  Hdser  made  the  statement  this  morning,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  original,  that  liie  Panama  Canal  could  not  have  been  built 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  the  doctors  and  sanitarians  who 
made  the  canal  zone  livable. 

I  wish  we  were  doing  something  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
suffidently  spectacular  to  command  the  amount  of  admiring  at- 
tention that  is  bestowed  upon  the  workers  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
But  we  are  so  far  away  that  ever3rthing  we  do  or  want  to  do  seems 
to  assume,  in  the  general  mind,  an  aspect  of  remote  impossibility. 
But  when  history  shall  be  written,  the  history  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary experiment  in  national  altruism  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,*wl^en  this  history  shall  be  written  a  great  measure  of  credit 
will  surdy  have  to  be  given  to  those  doctors  and  sanitarians  who 
will  have  done  so  much  to  make  possible  America's  completed 
enterprise  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  say  America's  completed  enterprise  with  great  faith  because  I 
believe  in  the  inviolability  of  our  national  pledge  to  the  Philippine 
people.  I  believe  in  the  inviolability  of  our  national  {dedge  to  the 
Philippine  people,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  most  emphatically 
that  the  quickest  way  to  repudiate  that  pledge,  the  quidcest  way, 
but  the  way  fraught  with  the  greatest  amount  of  future  regret  and 
difficulty,  would  be  aauntimdy  intexfeience  mth  the  program  of 
tmhalting  devdopment  that  is  being  consdentiously  and  single- 
heartedly  carried  out  by  a  well  selected  body  of  PQipino  and 
American  administrators  in  the  Islands  to-day. 

Nowlam  not  supposed  to  talk  politics  here,  tliat  is  not  what  I  was 
invited  for,  but  will  you  please  just  let  me  add  further  emphasis 
to  the  sound  and  patriotic  statement  xxiade  by  Representative 
Redfield  this  morning  to  the  effect  tiiat  our  Philippine  problem 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  partisan  politics  by  saying  that 
whatever  complications  and  <£fficulties  may  arise  as  a  re^t  of  an 
unwise  and  untfandy  attempt  to  dispose  of  that  proUem  will 
devolve  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  not  upon  the  political  party 
responsiUe  for  it.  Just  as  our  fordgn  relations  are  national  in 
thdr  nature,  so  should  our  colonial  obligations  be  dealt  with  in  an 
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absolutely  non-partisan  spirit.  This  is  something  which  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated. 

In  the  subject  which  I  was  asked  to  present  to  this  Conference 
we  get  down  to  what  may  be  called  the  bottom-most  necessity  in 
the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  betterment  of  the  Philippine 
people,  and  that  is  the  development  of  a  higher  Filipino  physical 
standard.  This  must,  of  course,  be  a  slow  and  painstaking  process, 
taxing  otu:  patience  and  faith,  a  spirit  of  charity  which  endureth 
all  things  and  hopeth  all  things.  But  it  is  already  well  tmder  way 
in  ntunber  of  govenmiental  and  popular  organizations,  and  it  is 
not  too  soon  even  now  to  begin  to  take  for  our  watchword  "look 
to  the  end." 

Dr.  Heiser  told  us  this  morning  how  the  Philippine  Islands  have 
been  freed  from  the  fear  of  epidemics  of  the  dreiEid  diseases.  He 
should  have  told  us  something  about  the  splendid  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Govenmient  and  the  people  to  reduce  our  extra- 
ordinary infant  mortality  which  persists  in  hovering  around  sucty 
per  cent,  but  this  is  one  of  Dr.  Reiser's  specialties,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  nbt  much  of  a  perspective  on  it.  He  only  mentioned  tuber- 
culosis in  the  Philippines,  but  the  figure  that  he  named,  thirty-five 
thousand  deaths  a  year  from  pulmonary  tuberctdosis  alone,  was 
suflRcient  to  impress  us  all  with  the  necessity  for  a  well  orgaxiized, 
well  sustained  and  loyally  supported  campaign  against  this,  disease. 

I  find  t^t  most  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have  so 
much  tuberculosis  among  the  Philippine  people,  and  am  often 
asked  why  it  is  so.  The  general  impresrion  seems  to  be  that  we 
have  a  climate  which  varies  little  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
and  that  the  people  live  practically  out  of  doors;  that  there  is  ho 
extreme  poverty  and  that  the  conditions  which  are  supposed  to 
create  and  foster  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  do  not  exist. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  a  climate  which  varies  considerably 
and  a  people  obsessed  by  the  notion  that  the  outer  air  is  ftdl  of 
malignant  influences  both  physical  and  spiritual.  In  the  early 
spring  we  have  two  or  three  months  of  intense  heat  invariably 
followed  by  a  rainy  s6aSon  during  which  the  temperature  ranges 
up  and  down  in  a  mariner  to  mAke  extreme  self -care  riecessaiy  for 
the  most  robust.  TTien  comes  the  long  moderate  pariod  when 
the  nights  are  alwajrs  very  cool  aiid  when  the  usual  white  lintn  in 
which  the  whole  population  is  ordinarily  garbed  becomes  at  times 
too  light  for  comfort.  In  so  far  as  these  statements  cdnceni  thfe 
foreign  population,  I  am  speaking  now  for  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  there  long  enough  to  have  become  acclimated  and  not  for 
the  newly  arrived  who  always  begin  by  finding  the  weather  in- 
sufferably hot  at  iall  hours  and  at  all  seasons. 

Now,  from  January  to  January  the  average  Filipino  of  the 
class  in  whose  behalf  so  much  of  our  work  must  be  done,  dresses 
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very  much  the  same.  He  covers  his  body  with  clothing  which 
just  escapes  beiiig  transparent  and  he  shivers  along  through  the 
frequent  decided  changes  of  weather  in  the  same  just  camisa 
which  makes  a  pretense  of  protecting  his  body  from  the  scorching 
Sim  in  the  month  of  May. 

Then,  too,  the  people  life  in  the  closest  possible  quarters,  the 
lower,  and  even  the  middle  class  sections  of  our  cities  being  deiisely 
crowded.  They  shut  themselves  up  to  sleep,  from  one  to  ten  in  a 
room  being  very  careful  not  to  leave  open  even  the  smallest  air 
vent.  This,  in  many  instances,  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of  com- 
fort; it  is  done  with  an  idea  that  it  insures  protection  against 
certain  spirits  of  the  night,  firmly  and  generally  believed  in,  which 
fasten  evil  influences  upon  the  unguarded  sleeper.  The  Fflipinos 
are  a  Christian  people,  but  what  people  has  not  its  deep  rooted 
superstitions?  Our  American  negroes  sleep  with  their  heads 
covered  up  to  keep  oflf  the  ghosts,  and  I  am  quite  sure  most  of  us 
can  remember  a  time  when  we  were  afraid  of  the  dark  and  peopled 
it  with  all  sorts  of  terrifying  creatures.  The  Filipino  people  are 
children  and  as  children  they  must  be  taught. 

One  of  our  best  arguments  in  this  connection,  one  which  makes 
a  very  certain  appeal,  is  that  in  making  their  sleeping  rooms  as 
tight  as  possible  they  do  not  shut  out  any  evil  spirits,  but  they 
rather  shut  in  with  themselves  such  enemies  as  Will  sap  their 
strength  and  energy  and  will  not  unlikely  make  for  their  sure 
destruction. 

Besides  living  in  a  variable  climate  without  regard  to  the 
simplest  hygienic  principles,  a  great  many  Filipinos  add  to  their 
chances  of  becoming  tuberculosis  by  giving  themselves  a  minimum 
amount  of  badly  prepared  nourishment.  I  h^ve  never  been  in  a 
lower  dass  .Filipino  home  which  boasted  a  real  kitchen  or  any  sort 
of  dean  and  sensible  equipment  for  the  preparation  of  food.  The 
propensity  for  accepting  the  easiest  way  as  the  best  way  to  do 
anything  is  not  a  characteristic  confined  to  the  Filipino  people  by 
any  means,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  are  thus  distinguished 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  them  get  nearly  everything  they 
eat  already  prepared,  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  from  venders 
who  plant  their  little  cooking  arrangements  in  the  dust  and  dirt 
of  the  bu^est  streets,  in  front  of  the  great  tobacco  factories,  in  the 
crowded  markets,  in  and  around  the  overflowing  cock-pits  or 
wherever  else  the  poptdation  swarms. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  tuberculosis  there  is  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  investigations  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  possible.  We  know  that  we  have  not  yet 
delved  very  far  beneath  the  surface  of  conditions,  but  the  Bureau 
of  Health  records  show  that  fifteen  per  cent  of  an  deaths  are  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  Dr.  McDill,  the.  chief  surgeon  in  the 
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Philippine  General  Hospital,  has  told  me  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  cases,  of  whatever  nature,  that  come  into  the  hospital  have 
some  sort  of  tuberculosis  complications. 

We  know  that  the  manifest  inefficiency  of  the  Filipino  people 
along  almost  every  line  is  directly  due  to  their  ph3rsical  inferiority 
and  not  to  their  Malay  origin  as  so  many  people  like  to  believe. 
Their  condition  is  one  which  might  be  produced  in  any  people 
by  the  general  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  universal  hatnts 
of  living  which  are  known  to  create  and  spread  the  disease,  and  | 

we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  surest  way  to  help  them  | 

to  attain  a  higher  physical  standard  of  general  efficiency,  is  by  i 

instilling  into  them  the  ''anti-tuberculosis  idea,"  this  being  a  cam- 
paign name  for  a  set  of  simple  hygienic  rules  by  which  the  poorest 
among  them  may  live  a  sane  and  wholesome  life,  self-protected 
against  tuberculosis  as  far  as  self-protection  may  ^o. 

The  methods  of  combating  the  spread  of  tuterculosis  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  detailed  comment  in  this  Conference, 
and  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  our  intention  to  adapt  to  our  local 
conditions  every  well  tried  plan  of  work  that  we  have  or  can  get 
the  means  to  promote. 

Like  every  other  society  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  we 
consider  a  well  conducted  campaign  of  education  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment that  can  actively  co-operate  with  this  work  through  all  its 
vast  and  magnificently  organized  divisions,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Health,  the  Bureau  of  ^ucation,  the  Bureau  of  Constabulary 
and  Police,  and  through  the  various  provincial  governments  which, 
while  they  are  very  democratic  in  form,  are  little  short  of  kindly 
paternal  in  effect. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  some- 
thing less  than  a  thousand  American  teachers,  more  than  eight 
thousand  Filipino  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  more  than  haH 
a  million  students.  And  already,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our 
Education  Committee,  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  Chairman,  we  have  been  able  to  reach  with  our  anti- 
tuberculosis literature  in  all  the  necessary  languages  nearly  every 
barrio  and  hamlet  in  the  archipelago.  Within  three  months  after 
the  anti-tuberculosis  work  began  we  had  prepared,  translated  into 
various  languages,  printed  and  distributed  over  thirty-five  thous- 
and attractive  folders  containing  concise  information  with  regard 
to  combatting  tuberculosis  and  living  an  "anti-tuberculosis  iSe," 
in  addition  to  whidi  we  have  made  a  daily  lesson  in  anti-tuber- 
culosis hygiene  a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  every  school  room  in 
the  islands.  And  it  is  safe  to  condude  that  already  every  civilized 
community  in  the  archipelago  has  felt  in  some  degree  the  tufluence 
of  the  movement.      I  am  justified  in  my  use  of  that  word  already. 
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The  Philippine  Islands  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  was  organized 
on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1910,  just  fifteen  months  ago,  diuing  the 
visit  to  the  islands  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Dickin- 
son. The  medical  fraternity  in  Manila  had  had  the  organization 
of  such  a  movement  in  contemplation  for  a  long  time  and  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  visit  was  seized  upon  as  an  oppor- 
ttmity  for  creating  wide  popular  interest  in  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anybody  who  has  not  been  through  it 
to  realize  how  busy  such  a  distinguished'  visitor  can  be  kept  in 
Manila  and  the  Philippines,  how  his  time  is  jealously  divided  into  • 
hours,  and  even  minutes,  by  a  so-called  "entertainment"  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  are  themselves  beset  by  a  thousand 
and  one  different  people  demanding  attention  to  a  thousand  and 
one  different  interests  of  var3dng  degrees  of  importance.  But 
in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  busiest  time  he  had  ever  experienced, 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  glad  to  lend  himself  and  the  prestige  of  his 
warm  approval  to  the  succes^ul  latmching  of  such  a  movement, 
and  we  managed  to  make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Marble  Hall  of  the  Ayuntamienfo, 
where  the  PhiUppino  Assembly  sits.  The  Governor  General  pre- 
sided and  speeches  were  made  by  him,  by  Senor  Osmena,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  by  Mr.  Eiean  C.  Worcester,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Membership  cards  were 
given  to  the  people  as  they  came  in  and  before  the  meeting  closed 
we  had  a  most  satisfactory  membership  enrolled,  and  most  of  it 
paid  up.  Mr.  Dickinson  became  bur  first  life  member,  and  we 
soon  got  about  a  hundred  others  at  a  fee  of  fifty  pesos  each.  This 
gave  us  money  to  go  on  with,  money  to  which  we  were  able  to  add 
considerably  right  at  the  start  through  the  generosity  of  several 
public  spirited  citizens. 

The  Society  is  a  corporation  controlled  by  a  board  of  eleven 
members,  including  the  officers  of  the  Society,  known  as  the  Council. 
Commissioner  Rafael  Palma  is  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Olivia 
Salamanca,  a  young  Filipina  physician  from  the  Women's  Medical 
Coll^;e,  of  Philadelphia,  is  secretary,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Ckmndl  are  now  Mrs.  Jaime  de  Veyra,  Commissioner  Gregorio 
Araneta,  Commissioner  Worcester,  Mr.  Daniel  Eamshaw,  who 
represents  the  business  commimity,  Dr.  Murray  Bartlett,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  Dr.  John  R.  McDill 
and  Dr.  Ariston  Bautista.  I  name  this  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  you  that  it  has  a  Filipino  majority,  and  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  highest  among  them  give  the  organization  such 
enthusiastic  approval  as  insures  their  active  co-operation.  Most 
of  the  men  on  this  Council  are  the  busiest  men  in  Manila,  but  they 
were  elected  to  do  this  work  because  it  is  generally  conoeded  that 
the  busiest  people  are  the  ones  who  always  manage  to  find  time. 
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The  work  of  the  Society  is  taken  care  of  by  a  mimber  of  com- 
mittees, an  Educational  Committee,  a  Membership  Ccomnittee,  a 
Hospital  and  Inspection  Committee,  a  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, a  Clinic  Committee,  and  a  number  of  others  and  most  of 
them  have  done  their  work  systematically  and  steadily.  The  work 
has  been  about  equally  divided  between  Filipinos  and  Americans 
and,  in  this  at  least,  they  have  been  from  the  first  in  perfect  accord. 

Politics  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  the  work  of  the  Society, 
although  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  exclude  politics  frcnxi  an3rthing 
in  the  Philippines,  and  as  the  organization  is  strictly  non-^sectarian 
we  have  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  the  united  and  splendidly  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  all  the  churches.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
nearly  every  church  and  mission  in  the  islands,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  observed  with  appropriate*  services  the  Intematiottal 
Anti-Tuberctdosis  day. 

With  a  bank  account  standing  in  four  small  figures  and  an  ex- 
pensive program  of  education  in  progress,  we  opened,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Health,  a  sanitarium  for  incipient 
cases  in  Manila.  This  was  made  immediately  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  hospital  in  the  dty  which  had  any 
kind  of  accommodation  for  tuberculosis  cases  and  hundreds  of 
such  cases  began  to  appeal  to  us  at  once  for  assistance. 

The  property  for  the  Sanitaritmi  was  loaned  to  the  Society,  for 
an  indefinite  period,  by  the  city.  It  happens  to  be  the  fine  old-time 
Spanish  residence  of  the  erstwhile  "keeper  of  the  valves"  of  the 
city  reservoir,  and  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  whole  surrotmding  coimtry. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  that  sanitarium,  but  there  is  not 
time.  If  this  were  a  tuberculosis  conference  I  surely  woidd,  be- 
cause it  is  really  an  tmique  institution,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of 
the  crazy  patchwork  of  philanthropic  finaa^ce  that  made  its  es- 
talishment  possible. 

There  is  a  ten  foot  wall  all  around  the  closed  in  and  covered 
reservoir  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  main  building,  and  it  was 
our  plan  from  the  beginning  to  cover  this  wall  with  small  cottages 
for  individual  sleeping  quarters.  Well,  of  course  we  had  no  money 
with  which  to  launch  into  a  campaign  of  construction,  but  General 
Duvall,  who  was  at  that  time  Commanding  General  of  the  Philip- 
pine Division  of  the  United  States  Army,  could  tell  you  how  he 
instructed  the  quartermaster's  department  to  deUver  to  us  fifty 
officer's  field  tents,  together  with  all  condemned  army  mosquito 
nets.  The  tents  were  only  by  way  of  a  loan,  but  they  were  what 
we  needed  at  the  time  and  they  are  now  being  rapidly  replaced 
by  small  bamboo  and  nipa  hoiases  which  we  think  are  the  last 
word  in  an  ideal  tuberculosis  cottage.^  These  cottages  are  being 
built  by  individual  members  of  the  society  at  a  cost,of  about  sixty 
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dollars  each.  Then  Coloiiel  Rivers  might  tell  you  how  he  loaned 
us  one  hundred  gold  medal  cots  from  his  Constabulary  reserve 
supply  and  he  might  tell  you  also  incidentally  about  his  own  plan 
for  making  the  splendid  Constabulary  force  one  of  the  strongest 
arms  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis  movement. 

The  tents  were  floored  and  erected  by  charitable  Ixmiber  mer- 
chants and  other  necessities  too  ntunerous  to  mention  were  sup- 
plied by  other  merchants.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Heiser  had  thrown 
open  his  store  rooms  where  the  old  furniture  of  the  no  longer  ex- 
istent Civil  Hospital  was  kept,  and  told  us  to  go  ahead  and  use  the 
furniture.  How  this  furniture  with  a  little  mending  and  a  few 
gallons  of  white  paint  was  just  as  good  as  new  and  the  first'  tlung 
we  knew,  in  just  ten  weeks,  as  a  n:iatter  of  fact  from  the  time  we 
began  to  work,  we  had  a  beautiful,  shining,  white  sanitarium 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  no  sooner  opened  than  its  capacity 
was  exhausted,  and  it  has  been  too  full  ever  since. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  stood  behind  us,  of  cotirse,  and  assumed 
liability  for  otu*  general  maintenance  bills  until  such  time  as  we 
could  get  an  appropriation  from  the  Government.  A  petition  to 
the  A^embly  got  us  50,000  pesos  in  February,  and  we  sbon  as- 
sumed entire  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  institution,  trusting  largely  to  a  beneficent  providence  to 
make  our  $25,000  a  permanent  fund.  This  fimd  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  vanishing  point,  but  you  know  that  faith  accompanied  by  a 
little  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  has  been  known 
before  this  to  add  cyphers  to  cipherless  sums,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  San  Juan  del  Monte  Sanitarium  will  have  to  retrench  or 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  Anti-tuberculosis  Society  will  have  to 
make  haste  any  more  slowly  than  it  has  been  doing,  because  of  a 
lack  of  funds. 

We  have  opened  five  clinics  and  free  dispensaries  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  I  am  told  in  New  York  that  this  is  wildly 
extravagant  progress  although  everybody  agrees  that  there  should 
be  a  tuberculosis  clinic  and  free  dispensary  in  every  district  in 
every  city.  In  Manila  we  have  to  do  our  work  as  we  can.  If  we 
would  work  for  Tondo  we  must  work  in  Tondo.  If  we  would  work 
for  Binando  we  must  work  in  Binando,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
the  other  districts  of  the  city.  Nobody  from  Paco  or  Singalon 
is  going  to  thread  the  strange  and  intricate  mazes  of  Tondo  or 
Binando  for  anything  so  unimportant,  so  easily  procrastinated  asia 
diagnosis  and  the  free  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  So  we  have 
opened  the  five  clinics,  each  in  charge  of  a  young  Filipino  doctor, 
and  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Clinic  C<Mnmittee  of  which  Dr. 
McDill  is  chairman. 

Then  as  President  of  the  Society  I  made  a  trip  through  the 
southern  islands  and  organized  division  societies  in  the  three  big 
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centers  of  population,  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Zamboanga.  There  is  a 
story  to  tell  about  the  work  that  has  been  dome  by  each  of  these 
divisions,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  it.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
.we  have  started  a  healthy,  growing  movement  throughout  the 
archipelago,  and  that  all  it  needs  now  is  tmremitting  effort  on  the 
part  of  its  workers  and  enough  money  to  keep  things  going. 

I  feel  very  much  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  in  the  United  States 
when  there  is  so  much  work  to  do  at  home,  but  we  need  money, 
we  cannot  go  on  very  far  without  money,  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
it. 

We  need  an  annual  fund  for  literature,  we  need  a  girl's  sani- 
tarium which  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  training  school  for 
nxirses,  because  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  an  appalling  percaitage  of 
the  victims  to  tuberculosis  in  the  islands  are  our  choicest  young 
women.  We  need  a  hospital  for  advanced  cases  somewhere  near 
Manila,  so  that  we  may  isolate  and  do  everything  we  can  for  those 
who  have  become  danger  centers,  a  menace  to  everybody  in  their 
vicinity  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

And  we  need  doctors.  Perhaps  as  much  as  an3rthing  else  just 
now  we  need  doctors.  There  are  large  areas  in  the  Philippines 
that  are  entirely  withoutmedical  service  except  such  as  theBureau  of 
Health  is  able  to  intermittently  give.  We  have  graduated  only 
one  dass  from  the  Philippine  Medical  College  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  create  a  real  insular  Filipino  medic^  fraternity. 

Hie  fact  that  the  people  are  so  greatly  divided  against  them- 
selves complicates  matters  enormoi^y.  The  population  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  speak  a  variety  of  distinct  languages, 
and  have  a  widely  diversified  variety  of  characteristics  and  pre- 
judices. To  a  Visayan  province  one  must  send  either  a  Visayan 
or  an  American,  to  the  Ilocos  provinces  it  must  be  an  Ilocano  or  an 
American,  and  the  same  is  true  where  Tagalog  or  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  other  languages  is  spoken. 

The  province  of  Cebu  is  Visayan.  It  has  a  population  of  more 
than  a  million  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  only 
one  doctor  among  them.  There  may  be  a  few  of  what  we  call 
practicanteSt  but  Dr.  Arlington  Pond  of  the  Bureau  of  Health, 
is  the  only  responsible  medical  man  in  the  entire  province  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

When  I  organized  the  Cebu  division  of  the  Anti-tuberculosis 
^Dciety  I  asked  Dr.  Pond  to  take  on  the  work  as  secretary,  which 
in  his  particular  case  meant  practically  all  the  work  that  would 
be  done,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  do  it,  but  begged  for  an  as- 
sistant. I  went  io  Dr.  Heiser  about  it,  but  he  had  neither  an 
American  nor  a  Visayan,  so  Dr.  Pond  had  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  busiest  people  are  always  the  ones  who  can  find  time 
and  the  work  in  Cebu  has  been  done.    Dr.  Pond  has  started  a 
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small  sanitarium,  and  has  opened  a  clinic  and  free  dispensary,  and 
the  reports  from  both  are  excellent. 

My  mission  in  the  United  States  is  to  get  philanthropic  ftmds 
to  provide  all  or  any  one  of  the  things  we  ne»l  to  insure  our  progress. 
I  find  it  a  very  difficult  task.  Mr.  J.  Kerpont  Morgan  has  given 
us  the  services  of  one  doctor  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  begin 
with,  and  I  am  hurrying  him  out  to  report  to  the  clinic  committee 
in  Manila  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Some  other  efforts  I  have  made  promise  to  have  gratifying 
results  and,  though  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  the  briefest 
sketch  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  friendly  interest  of  everybody  here.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  a  little  discussion  of  some 
of  the  moral,  rather  than  the  physical,  questions  in  connection 
with  peoples  less  favored  than  ourselves.  I  have  pleasure  in  in- 
tnxlucing  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 

MORAL  ASPECTS  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRBS8  OF  REV.  ARTHUR  J.  BROWN,  D.  D. 

The  question  whether  we  ought  to  have  taken  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  now  an  academic  one,  discussion  of  which  may  be  left 
to  college  sophmores.  The  real  question  to-day  is:  Now  that  we 
have  them  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?  Asia  and  Europe 
have  been  asking  that  question  with  a  curiosity  not  unn:iixed  with 
jealousy.  While  we  at  home  were  boasting  in  our  Fourth  of  July 
orations  that  we  were  the  biggest  nation  on  earth,  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  never  had  heard  of  us  down  to  the 
time  that  Commodore  Dewey  steamed  into  Manila  Bay.  The 
issue  of  that  battle  startled  the  world,  and  ever  since  the  attitude 
and  policy  of  our  country  have  been  critically  watched.  We  have 
been  urged  to-day  to  co-operate  with  those  who  are  working  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  response  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon 
the  principles  which  animate  us.  We  may  choose  between  two 
objects  in  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  One  object  is  to  get  out 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  much  as  possible  for  ourselves.  Shall 
we  regard  them  as  a  military  base  for  our  national  ambitions  in 
the  Far  East?  Shall  we  exploit  their  rich  resources  for  the  com- 
mercial profit  of  the  American  people?  The  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  other  nations  to  colonial  dependencies  raises  grave  doubts 
whether  we  are  likely  to  get  either  military  glory  or  commercial 
profit  out  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  France  and  Spain  tried  that 
policy  with  disastrous  results,  and  every  school  boy  knows  what  a 
dismal  failure  followed  England's  effort  to  apply  it  to  her  colonies 
in  America.    Our  national  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Philip- 
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pines  thus  far,  not  including  local  government  supported  by  the 
revenue  of  the  islands,  is  $167,000,000.  If  we  have  obtained  any 
material  advantage  worth  such  a  price,  it  has  not  yet  become  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

But  whether  we  are  to  get  such  profit  or  not,  shall  we  not  say 
that  this  object  is  distinctly  unworthy  of  the  American  people. 
Whenever  I  hear  men  dwell  upon  the  value  of  the  Philippines 
to  ourselves,  I  fear  that  the  reflex  influence  of  such  opinions  may 
be  that  which  a  small  boy  imagined  that  a  hot  fire  had  upon  a  very 
bow-legged  man  who  was  standing  before  it:  "Say,  mister! 
you*d  better  get  away  from  before  that  fire!  You're  warpin'!'*. 
(Laughter.) 

The  other  object  is  to  put  into  the  Philippine  Islands  as  much  as 
we  can  for  the  Filipinos.  Can  we  do  this?  Some  reply  that  a 
monarchy  can  handle  a  dependency,  but  not  a  republic.  But 
surely  we  are  not  prepared  to  plead  the  baby  act,  and  admit  that 
a  form  of  government  which  we  proudly  say  is  the  best,  is  unable 
to  deal  adequately  with  this  problem.  We  have  no  right  to  vacate 
our  moral  responsibilities  in  that  fashion.  These  problems  are 
appalling,  I  grant.  But  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  gains  in  char- 
acter, not  by  weakly  touching  responsibilities,  but  by  boldly 
grappling  with  them  in  the  might  of  God!  This  is  a  time  when 
we  may  well  say: 

''  God  give  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 

Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands, 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will;  ' 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie.'* 

Many  of  the  speakers  to-day  have  dwelt  upon  what  is  being 
done  in  the  Philippines  by  the  Government  and  its  allied  agencies. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  governmental  and  com- 
mercial, the  sanitary  and  educational  influences  which  are  operat- 
ing in  the  islands.  We  are  indebted  to  these  speakers  for  a  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  information,  and  we  have  a  pardonable  pride 
as  American  citizens  in  feeling  that  the  record  is  a  creditable  one. 
But  are  we  to  rest  with  this  and  not  consider  some  of  the  deeper 
aspects  of  the  question?  The  Government  necessarily  deals  with 
men  in  their  external  relations;  it  cannot  make  bad  men  good. 
Commercial  development  may  enable  men  to  live  in  better  houses, 
but  it  cannot  put  better  men  inside  of  them.  Sanitary  improve- 
ments may  make  healthier  animals,  but  the  healthier  animal 
may  not  be  a  moral  one.  As  for  education,  considered  merely  in 
itself  as  a  secular  agency,  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  are 
not  acquiring  a  superstitious  faith  in  spelling  books.  It  is  as  true 
now  as  when  Macaulay  wrote  that  nine  tenths  of  the  evils  that 
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af3ict  society  come  from  the  union  of  high  intellectual  culture  and 
low  desires.  The  historian  Symards  reminds  us  that  the  period 
in  £tux>pe  which  ''boasted  not  tmreasonably  of  its  mental  progress 
was  at  the  same  time  notorious  for  the  vices  which  disgrace  man- 
kind." The  most  dangerous  men  in  our  republic  to-day  are  col- 
lege graduates  whose  intellectud  ability  is  not  regulated  by  moral 
principles.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  that  a  famous 
university  ever  graduated  was  Aaron  Burr,  and  all  the  educational 
training  and  ardiitectural  genius  of  Stanford  White  did  not  pre- 
vent hun  from  being  a  litertine.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  principle  which  regulates  the  power  whether  the 
power  is  for  good  or  evil. 

I  do  not  tmdervalue  desirable  changes  in  man's  physical  and 
mental  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  do  what  it  is 
doing,  and  large  is  the  credit  which  it  deserves.  But  we  shall  de- 
ceive ourselves  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  problem  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to-day  is  the  moral  problem!  The  defects 
from  which  the  Filipinos  are  suffering  are  fundamentally  defects 
of  character.  Social  reconstruction  is  necessary,  and  aU  who  are 
wisely  helping  to  secure  it  are  worthy  of  our  co-operation,  but  no 
social  reconstruction  wiQ  be  complete  without  the  regeneration 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  society.  ** Nations  and  men," 
said  Matthew  Arnold,  ''whoever  is  shipwrecked  is  shipwrecked 
on  conduct.  Whoever  leaves  it  out  of  his  program,  whoever 
fancies  anything  else  will  do  instead,  is  baffled  and  confounded 
by  the  sure  event.  As  it  is  true  that  men  are  shipwrecked  on 
conduct,  so  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  the  great  means  for  making 
men  feel  this  and  for  saving  them."  One  of  the  great  generalities 
of  Herbert  Spencer  —  which  should  not  be  considered  as  a  glit- 
tering generality  but  a  profound  truth,  was  this:  "There  is  no 
political  alchemy  by  wMch  you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of 
leaden  motives!"  Dwight  Moody  said  about  the  same  thing, 
less  elegantly,  but  more  forcibly:  *' If  you  want  to  get  good  watefi 
it  is  not  enough  to  paint  the  piunp ;  you  must  clean  out  the  well ! " 

I  honor  our  administrators  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  our  soldiers, 
our  teachers,  our  physicians.  They  are  doing  a  magnificent  work 
for  the  Filipinos.  But  shall  we  not  also  honor  the  men  and  the 
women  who  have  gone  to  the  Philippine  Islands  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  Filipinos  better  morally,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  that  great  altruistic,  regenerative,  spiritual  force, 
which  purifies  motive  and  transforms  character.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  to  send  out  a  multitude  of 
commonplace  men.  They  are  sending  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  and  women  who  represent  the  very  best  type  of 
our  American  Christian  character  and  culture.  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  know  those  workers  personally,  both  in  the  Philippine 
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Islands  and  by  correspondence  ever  since  the  Philippines  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  American  Government,  and  I  can  testify 
to  their  ahiKty,  their  wisdom  and  their  devotion.  When  I  was  in 
Manila,  a  general  in  the  American  army  told  me  that  a  certain 
missionary  was  worth  more  in  the  Philippines  than  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  and  since  I  arrived  at  this  Conference  Colonel  Rivers 
and  Colonel  Halford,  who  are  members  of  this  Conference,  have 
given  equally  high  testimony  to  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
other  missionaries.  I  have  here  an  editorial  from  The  Manila 
Times,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Martin  Egan,  is  also  a  member  of  this 
Conference,  which,  referring  to  mission  work,  says:  **We  hear 
but  little  as  to  what  our  philanthropic  organizations  are  doing,  but 
when  it  comes  to  showing  faith  in  these  Islands  and  proving  that 
faith  by  deeds,  even  our  most  practical  and  successful  promoters 
must  doflf  their  caps  to  those  who  put  their  capital  into  benevolent 
channels,  and  look  for  their  reward  in  a  better  world  and  in  nobler 
men." 

It  would  be  unfortimate  if  this  day,  devoted  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  were  to  pass  without  a  reference  to  the  faithful  and 
splendid  men  and  women  who  have  gone  to  the  islands  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  what  Mrs.  Egan  has  well  called  *' nobler  men/' 
by  commtmicating  their  great  moral  and  spiritual  forces  which 
have  been  so  efifective  in  the  lives  of  so  many  at  home. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  our  experiment  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  although  I  am  well  aware  there  is  reason  for  some 
anxiety.  I  stood  this  afternoon  on  Eagle  Cliff  Lookout  and  gazed 
upon  the  mists  which  were  rolling  through  the  valley,  a  somber 
outlook  upon  huge  masses  of  cloud  which  mysteriously  concealed 
everything  from  sight.  Ever  and  anon  the  mists  would  break 
for  a  moment  and  I  wotdd  catch  a  glorious  vision  of  the  autumn 
foliage  of  the  forest  below  and  the  thrifty  farms  and  villages  of  the 
low  and  wide  plains  beyond.  And  then  the  huge  masses  of  mist 
would  softly  fall  again  and  leave  me  in  a  gloom  which  seemed 
deeper  than  ever.  But  I  knew  that  the  time  will  come,  and  come 
soon,  when  the  sun  will  dispel  those  somber  mists  and  flood  the 
valley  with  the  glory  of  its  light.  Is  not  that  which  we  have  all 
witnessed  in  nature  to-day  a  prophecy  of  that  which  is  to  come  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
have  long  lain  heavily  upon  them;  but  the  sun  of  a  better  day  is 
sure  to  rise,  is  even  now  rising.  May  I  in  closing  vary  the  figure 
by  reminding  you  of  that  little  poem  of  Edward  Everett  Hale*s, 
whose  venerable  presence  and  helpful  words  we  so  sorely  miss  in 
these  conferences.  He  represents  an  angel  looking  out  over  the 
world  and  speaking  to  men: 

''The  sheet  vuu  iiBe  is  black  and  rough  with  smears 
Of  sweat,  ana  grime,  and  fraud,  and  blood,  and  tears; 
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Crossed  with  the  story  of  men's  sins  and  fears, 

Of  battle  and  of  famine  all  these  years; 

When  all  God's  children  have  forgot  their  birth, 

And  drudged,  and  fought,  and  di^  like  beasts  of  earth; 

Give  me  white  paper; .... 

For  all  mankind  the  unstained  page  'unfurl,' 

Where  God  'may*  write  anew  the  story  of  the  world." 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Ja3ies  F.  Connolly  , 
until  recently  a  teacher  in  the  Philippines. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  .DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  F.,  CONNOLLY 

We  see  many  healthful  signs  of  a  growing  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
Filipino.  We  should  frankly  confess  that  a  decade  ago  we  held 
him  in  very  light  esteem.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  Pri- 
marily, on  the  part  of  many,  it  was  believed  that  brown-skinned 
r&ces  were  a  people  by  themselves,  who  had  not  shared,  and  could 
not  hope  to  share,  in  the  benefits  of  advancing  civilization.  Then 
Spanish  accounts  of  their  savagery,  treachery,  and  general  in- 
feriority had  not  been  put  to  the  test  of  adequate  investigation 
before  receiving  general  acceptance,  and  finally,  the  highly  colored 
and  too  often  outrageously  tmjust  romances  bom  of  tiie  tmfortu- 
nate  period  of  strife  and  bloodshed  in  so  many  cases  prejudiced 
the  minds  of  an  overwillingly  receptive  and  credulous  public. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  advance  forces,  com- 
missioned by  President  McKinley  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
stable  government  in  the  Philippines,  came  into  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  select  product  of  the  youthful  civilization  of  the 
Philippines,  and  they  then  learned  what  the  world  is  slowly  real- 
izing that  that  civilization,  in  spite  of  all  its  handicaps,  has  pro- 
duced and  is  producing,  men  of  a  high  order  of  genius,  sagacity, 
braVery  and  diaracter.  It  is  idle  to  point  out  the  many  more  or 
serious  shortcomings  of  this  people.  And  here  let  me  say  in  passing 
that  every  fault  and  every  virtue  characterizing  the  Filipino  is 
reflected,  again  and  again,  in  the  daily  life  of  our  own  people.  It  is 
a  difference  of  distribution  and  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Their 
faults,  like  those  of  many  another  are  the  result  of  misdirected 
education  or  training,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  their  compan- 
ionship, favors,  service,  and  hospitality  will  sorrowfully  reflect  on 
the  decadence  of  these  qualities  in  our  own  social  Ufe.  While 
those  qualities  that  have  produced  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the 
artist,  the  author,  and  the  soldier  are  unmistakably  based  in 
heredity,  it  may  be  argued  that  some  of  their  social  qtialities  are 
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the  resiilt  of  superficial  training,  and  are  not  characteristically 
Filipino,  but  to  me,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  race  is 
their  simple  spontaneous  courtesy,  sociability,  and  co-operative 
helpfulness,  whether  in  the  homes  of  the  select  or  the  humble  shel- 
ter of  the  peasant. 

As  our  own  reputable  captains  (rf  industry  and  political  leaders 
are  not  proud  to  be  classed  with  the  no  less  cunning  but  tmprindple 
individual  who  serves  his  own  ends  through  working  on  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  untrained  masses,  so  the  good  name  and  righteous 
purposes  of  many  a  Filipino  leader  are  often  placed  under  suspicion 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  a  class  of  men  who  make  use  of  their 
power  and  influence  selfishly  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  of  their  own  race.  The  Filipino  boss,  like  his  American 
prototype,  is  by  no  means  an  individual  of  unmixed  evil,  possess* 
ing,  as* he  does,  brains,  ability  and  force  of  character  which  properly 
employed  and  directed  would  work  for  popular  advancement. 
More  and  not  less  of  such  men,  actuated  by  pure  altruistic  motives 
and  principles,  is  a  pressing  need  of  Philippine  society. 

It  is  not  so  much  bossism,  as  the  conditions  under  which  it 
thrives,  that  needs  attention.  Its  causes  are  identical  with  those 
that  permit  waste,  neglect,  and  destruction  of  the  wonderful 
natural  resources  of  the  Islands,  that  piously  submit  to  a  supposed 
divine  decree  that  sends  pests  and  pestilence  with  r^ultant 
hunger,  disease  and  death  to  animals  and  men.  I  refer  to  the 
iilteUectual  stagnation  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

While  all  branches  of  the  Government  are  faithfully  co-operating 
in  the  task  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  uplift,  the  school, 
and  more  especially,  the  district  school,  dealing  as  it  does  with  chil- 
dren of  impressionable  age,  and  before  adverse  habits  have  hope- 
lessly directed  them  in  their  fathers'  footsteps,  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be.  the  most  potent  agency  in  lifting  the  Filipino  to  the 
plane  of  self-respecting,  self-directing,  ambitious  manhood.  The 
lines  indicating  the  effects  of  environment  are  very  easily  traceable 
in  the  Philippines.  Sharp,  indeed,  are  the  distinctions  between 
the  village  and  the  more  rural  poptdations,  each,  in  turn,  bearing 
evidences  of  many  grades  of  prosperity  or  of  destitution.  The 
people  comprising  the  population  of  the  town  or  township  are 
usually  found  in  one  large  village  and  several  smaller  hamlets,  all 
situated  on  vantage  points  for  transportation,  industry,  or  trade, 
few  people  living  apart  from  regular  settlements.  These  villages 
and  hamlets  are  naturally  the  seats  of  otu*  district  schools.  As 
several  teachers  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  larger  villages, 
the  more  advanced  children  from  the  hamlets  attend  the  higher 
grades  in  the  village  schools,  if  favored  by  intellect,  prosperity,  or 
helped  by  relatives.  Until  recently,  it  was  the  rule  to  house  the 
children  in  quarters  somewhat  inferior  to  the  average  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  homes.  The  variety  was  limited  only  by  that  of  the 
existing  structures  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  native  craftsman. 
The  best  houses  were  usually  procured  from  some  favored  in- 
dividual, having  a  house  to  rent,  the*  school  in  no  way  interfering 
with  the  proprietor,  who  continued  with  his  family  to  occupy  the 
house,  save  rent  and  act  as  caretaker  and  janitor.  Some  villages 
furnished  specially  constructed  school  houses,  many  of  them 
comparable  in  suitability  to  the  log  school  house  of  pioneer  days. 
Again  we  were  housed  in  an  unused  room  of  the  town  hall,  in  a 
wayside  chapel,  or  in  a  deserted  floorless  sugar  or  rice  mill. 

Great  as  has  been  the  transformation  in  the  last  few  years  in 
structures  housing  the  children,  certainly  no  less  encotu-aging  has 
been  the  change  in  the  appearance  and  lives  of  the  children  them- 
selves. I  am  not  aware  that  the  poor  Filipino  is  materially  more 
prosperous,  more  industrious  or  more  ambitious  than  he  was  a 
decade  ago,  but  I  do  know  that  his  children,  after  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  a  successful  school  for  even  a  short  time,  are  as 
careful  of  their  personal  appearance  as  their  coarse  and  scant  attire 
permits,  and  that  they  then  begin  to  play,  work  and  deport  them- 
selves generally  as  do  real  children.  Notwithstanding  his  con- 
servatism the  Filipino,  especially  in  childhood,  is  teachable.  That 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  question.  In  the  lives  of  the 
children  of  the  primary  school,  the  only  school  that  most  of  them 
will  ever  attend,  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  those  reforms 
which  are  to  transform  the  race.  We  shall  there  start  with  properly 
elevating  childhood  itself.  We  shall  discourage  the  present  cur- 
tailment at  both  ends  of  this  important  period  by  making  its 
existence  of  real  worth.  If  as  children,  they  are  true  children,  we 
trust  that,  as  men  and  women«  they  will  have  a  more  wholesome 
appreciation  of  childhood  than  has  the  indifferent  adult  peasant 
to^y.  Thoughtless  prodigality  of  youth  starts  no  later  than  at 
the  very  birth  of  the  infant.  Tradition  as  old  as  the  race  has  pre- 
scribed the  manner  of  receiving  and  rearing  Heaven's  frequent 
gifts  to  the  htmible  parents,  and,  in  return,  according  to  submissive 
popular  faith,  more  than  one  half  of  those  children  bom  only  to 
augment  the  angelic  host,  celebrate  their  first  birthday  in  heaven; 
that  a  goodly  number  survive,  and  that  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  bespeaks  the  virility  of  the  race,  and  a  rich  harvest 
when  popular  intelligence  displaces  superstition. 

And  what  of  the  children  who  survive  and  finally  find  their 
way  into  the  classes  of  our  district  schools?  I  sp^ik  here  of  the 
poorer,  the  most  numerous  class.  A  visit  to  the  home  of  one  of 
those  serious-visaged  little  beings,  who  knows  nothing  of  diild- 
hood  but  its  years,  will  repay  us.  We  may  find  the  little  thatched 
bamboo  cabin,  braced  to  aid  its  slender  legs  in  supporting  it,  set  up 
in  a  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  or  hemp  field,  in  a  cocoanut  grove,  or 
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along  the  water's  edge.  It  matters  little  where, —  it  will  have 
certain  characteristics  in  common  with  those  of  its  fellows.  Es- 
pecially if  it  be  in  the  rainy  season,  its  surroundings  rhay  almost 
defy  approach.  We  shall  pass  through,  not  over,  deep  mud, 
trodden  and  kneaded  by  carabaos,  horses,  goats,  and  pigs  to  the 
bamboo  ladder  leading  to  the  stilted  cabin.  Bare,  cheerless 
existence  marks  the  interior.  There  is  no  furniture  worthy 
the  name.  A  rickety  chair,  a  broken  table,  a  pillow  rolled  up  in 
a  fiber  mat  that  at  night  serves  as  a  bed  —  the  children  sleep  on 
the  bare  floor  —  a  clay  pot  for  a  stove,  a  skiUet,  a  water  jar,  a 
cocoanut  shell  dipper,  a  plate  or  two,  a  broken  image,  a  torn 
sacred  picture,  and  our  survey  is  complete.  The  children  from  such 
houses  as  these  come  breakfastless  to  school  because  yesterday's 
supply  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  yesterday's  needs,  and  then 
we  wonder  why  our  pupils  are  listless,  restless,  and  feverish.  In 
such  homes  as  these,  the  weak  shoulder  of  woman  bears  far  more 
than  its  share  of  life's  heavy  burden.  Self-pitying  man  finding 
himself  growing  old  at  thirty,  henceforth  guides,  counsels,  and 
directs  his  wife  and  children,  who  dutifully  contribute  to  his  support. 
Now  many  of  manhood's  best  years  are  given  to  the  gaming 
table,  the  cockpit,  and  the  training  of  pet  roosters.  Toward  these 
worthy  objects  are  directed  the  interest  and  affection  that  should 
otiierwise  center  in  women  and  children.  Again  in  such  homes, 
health  and  cleanliness  are  very  generally  samficed  to  the  gods  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  every 
breath  of  evil  bearing  night  air  from  the  overcrowded  sleeping 
rooms,  from  which  none  could  hope  to  wake  did  not  a  little  air 
seep  up  through  the  cracks  o)f  the  bamboo  floor.  Scant  clothing 
and  the  wearing  of  wet  garments  during  the  rainy  season,  and  over- 
loading the  stomach  at  irregular  int^vals  with  poorly  prepared, 
non-nourishing  food  are  some  of  the  causes  for  preventable  preval- 
ent diseases.  Ignorance  of  the  simplest  remedies,  employment 
of  charms,  soothsayers  and  vile  nostrums  are  some  of  the  causes 
which  l^ul  to  serious  restilts  and  death. 

In  communities  composed  of  such  homes,  many  of  our  district 
schools  have  been  established.  As  might  be  expected,  they  were 
not  alwajrs  accorded  a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  Their  purpose 
was  not  often  tmderstood  by  the  indifferent  parent.  Miscon- 
ceptions, apathy,  or  dislike  of  the  teacher,  or  of  his  relatives,  ixe- 
quently  resulted  in  scant  support  and  poor  and  irregular  atten- 
dance. And  yet  the  problem  has,  on  the  whole,  been  successfully 
met.  Aside  from  the  seasons  when  children  are  kept  from  schod 
to  work  in  the  harvest  field,  the  majority  of  teachers  maintain 
from  a  fair  to  a  crowded  attendance.  ^ 

The  PiKpino  teacher,  the  truest  and  worthiest  leader  of  his  own 
people,  is  confronted  by  a  task  of  great  intricacy  and  seriousness. 
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and  is,  I  contend,  more  successfully  socializing  his  pupils  than  is 
the  teacher  in  our  own  schools.  The  Filipino  people  are  ever  ready 
to  follow  a  leader,  though  not  always  careful  in  their  selection.  In 
the  true  Filipino  teacher  the  children  have  a  safe  and  helpful 
l^tder,  one  who  will  skilfully  and  sympathetically  guide  them 
toward  the  point  beyond  which  a  safe  cotmsellor  will  displace  the 
leader  or  where,  if  a  leader  still  is  needed,  they  will  possess  the 
courage,  discrimination,  and  judgment  to  choose  wisely.  Better 
still,  they  are  themselves  drilled  in  the  development  of  true  leader- 
ship. 

Several  years  of  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  a  common 
language  were  wisely  employed  to  the  end  that  the  acquisition  of 
English  has  passed  the  e3q)erimental  stage,  and  now,  time  and  at- 
tention may  safely  be  given  to  other  phases  of  popular  education. 
An  appreciation  of  the  various  industries  of  the  islands,  through 
participation  in  the  activities  involved,  and  through  correlation 
with  the  academic  work,  has  become  a  regular  part  of  every  school 
program  from  the  humblest  up.  Now,  the  parent  who  welcomed 
the  teachers  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head  proudly  notes 
his  children's  advancement,  and  while  he  may  not  appreciate  that 
through  tJie  school  garden,  the  carpenter  shop,  the  housekeeping 
and  furnishing  room,  in  companionship  with  the  three  R's,  a  vast 
field  of  thought,  appreciation  and  action  in  opening  before  his 
children,  he  sees  th^  it  is  good,  becomes  an  ally  of  the  school,  and 
henceforth  will  work  and  deny  himself  that  his  children  may  be 
second  to  none,  not  even  to  those  of  the  political  leader  whose 
domination  he  had  learned  to  fear  and  respect.  And  now,  for  the 
first  time  realizing  what  a  blessed  thing  parentage  is,  he  is  no  less 
astonished  at  their  work  than  at  their  play.  He  never  really 
played,  but  those  children  enter  into  the  spirit  of  various  newly 
taught  sports  with  a  vim  and  a  go  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
children  anywhere,  showing  that  they  have  been  real  children 
all  along  needing  but  the  proper  stimulus  to  awaken  their  latent 
adaptalnlity  to  work  and  play,  heretofore  diverted,  inhibited  or 
suppressed. 

Not  only  are  the  schools  succeeding  in  converting  apathy  into 
friendship  and  support,  but  evidences  of  the  value  of  school 
training  have  begim  to  show  in  and  about  the  homes.  Mudholes 
and  cesspools  are  being  filled  up,  unsightly  vegetable  growths  are 
being  removed,  yards  are  being  cleaned,  gardens  planted  and  houses 
decorated. 

That  social,  economical,  industrial  and  hygienic  conditions  must 
advance  with  a  proper  educational  awakening  of  the  masses  is 
inevitable.  Through  natural  selection  the  rsmks  of  higher  ed- 
ucation are  recruited  from  those  of  the  htmible  district  school; 
while  in  turn,  the  common  people  are  benefited  by  the  expert  ser- 
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vice  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  owe  so  much  to  the  impettis  given 
them  by  the  home  sdiool. 

Slowly,  obscured  woman,  who  received  her  first  inspiration  in 
the  district  school,  is  taking  her  place  as  a  nurse  and  a  housekeeper 
from  her  subsequent  training  in  the  hospital,  and  domestic  art 
and  science  school. 

In  the  light  of  the  success  of  an  experiment  unique  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  American  public  can  no  longer  fefel  nor  assume 
indifference  nor  apathy,  but  must  admire  the  spirit  of  determina- 
tion to  succeed  shown  by  the  youth  of  that  country  so  closely  linked 
in  interest  to  our  own.     (Applause.) 

Thb  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  to-day  will  practically  be 
stmmiarized  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  who  will 
speak  of  "The  Then  and  the  Now  in  the  Philippines." 

THE  THEN  AND  THE  NOW  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  P.  BOWDITCH 

My  remarks  upon  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
are  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  islands  during  a  six  weeks' 
visit  therd^  as  the  guest  of  the  Governor  General.  Though  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Governor  will  naturally  lead  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  American  occupation  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  my  opinions  as  f ortned  from  a  point  of  view  from  the 
official  side,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  was  enabled  from  that 
position  to  gain  a  wider  view  than  I  should  have  been  able  other- 
wise to  obtain,  especially  as  I  accompanied  the  Governor  on  one 
of  his  inspecting  tours  to  the  Southern  Islands.  Moreover,  I  was 
able  to  see  and  talk  with,  as  well  as  my  small  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  Utie  small  knowledge  of  English  possessed  by  my  acquaintances 
would  permit,  men  and  women  of  various  positions,  since  at  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  receptions,  dinners,  and  Itmches  which  the 
Governor  gave  during  my  stay  with  him,  there  was  no  one  of  them 
at  which  Filipinos  were  not  present  as  guests,  including  former 
insurrectos,  members  of  the  Legislature,  women  teachers,  and  schol- 
ars of  the  Normal  School  and  Filipino  gentlemen  and  their  wives. 
Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  most  satirfactory  of  my  experiiences,  to  see 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Governor  to  get  into  friendly  contact 
with  the  native  population  of  the  islands  and  the  appredation  on 
their  part  of  this  wish  of  his.  I  also  had  many  opportunities  of 
meeting  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  constabulary,  and  I  foimd 
usually  a  strong  desire  on  their  part,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Qmstabulary,  to  do  their  share  in  reaching  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  Filipinos. 

I  went  to  Manila  with  the  opiilion,  which  I  still  hold,  that  the 
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question  of  the  mere  legal  right  of  the  United  States  to  hold  pos- 
session of  the  islands  had  been  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  that  question  need  not  be 
considered  further.  I  was,  however,  one  of  those  who  would  have 
been  g}ad  if  the  United  States  had  never  found  it  necessary  to 
occupy  the  islands;  but  I  thought  that,  the  occupation  having  been 
made,  there  was  but  one  or  two  courses  open  to  us,  namely, — 
1®. — ^To  give  them  independence,  or,  2®. — ^To  hold  the  islands  for 
the  present  and  meanwhile  to  give  them  such  an  education  as 
would  enable  them  to  beccwne  independent  when  they  were  fit  for  it. 

The  plan  for  turning  over  the  islands  to  a  syndicate  of  nations, 
who  shotdd  guarantee  their  independence  always  seemed  to  me 
inipracticable,  judging  from  experience  in  the  past  in  similar 
cases,  like  thiat  of  Samoa. 

Prom  what  I  saw  in  the  Philippines  I  was  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Filipinos  were  not  fitted  at  present  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  independent  state,  and  that  it  would  be  tm- 
wise  for  us  to  withdraw  tmless  we  were  ready  to  see  them  plimged 
into  a  state  of  demoralization  and  revolution  like,  or  even  worse 
than,  that  in  which  the  states  of  Central  America  and  South 
America  are  constantly  indulging  in. 

At  the  very  beginning  it  will  be  well  for  Americans  to  ap- 
preciate that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ''public  opinion"  in  the 
Philippines,  as  we  imderstand  it  in  this  country.  Those  who 
occupy  the  plcu^es  of  our  farming  community  and  oomm6n  work- 
men have  had  no  means  of  fonning  an  opinion  on  political  matters, 
and  any  opinion  which  they  have  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  opin- 
ions of  a  very  small  class,  who  look  upon  those  bcdow  as  merely 
a  body  to  be  governed.  This  small  dass  consists  of  men  of  more 
or  less  education,  some  of  whom  are  entirely  honest  in  their  opinion, 
but  whose  theory  of  independence  is  that  they  themselves  should 
be  the  rulers  and  that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  obey  them. 
Indeed  this  opinion  was  openly  stated  at  one  time,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  been  kept  in  the  background.  Although  there  are 
many  of  these  men  who  are  sincere  in  the  views  which  they  ex- 
press, there  are  a  large  number  who  are  mere  demagogues,  and  il! 
is  well  known  that  the  talk  of  independence  is  used  in  many  cases 
as  a  device  to  extort  from  their  ignorant  followers  monthly  con- 
tributions, on  the  promise  that  the  money  collected  will  be  used 
to  purchase  arms,  so  that  independence  may  become  a  fact  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  The  money  so  collected  goes  into  tfie 
pocket  of  the  leader,  and  in  many  instances  the  whole  scheme  is 
one  of  petty  graft.  The  power  of  thesp,  leaders  over  their  followers 
goes  in*  some  cases  even  farther  and  extends  to  a  power  over  per- 
son and  labor,  so  that  the  so-called  Cacique  of  one  df  the  districts  — 
a  very  pleasant  gentlemen  at  whose  house  I  lunched  ^— will 
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ftimish  as  many  laborers  as  may  be  contracted  for,  while  any 
attempt  by  any  one  else  to  employ  labor  in  his  district  without  his 
consent  would  be  unwise  and  unsucce^ul.  This  state  of  things  or 
worse  is  seen  in  most  of  the  countries  where  the  Spanish  race  has 
been  predominant  over  a  native  race.  The  latter  has  seldom  ad- 
vanced and  the  whole  policy  of  Spanish  rule  has  seemed  to  be  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  lower  classes  and  not  to  favor  their 
education  or  the  increase  of  their  power.  This  has  been  the  case 
on  this  continent,  where  revolution  has  followed  revolution,  each 
one  in  the  interest  of  some  individual  who  has  longed  for  power 
and  the  wealth  which  surely  follows  with  power. 

For  the  present  all  idea  of  independence  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  in  my  optoion  no  statement  can  be  too  strong  in  regard  to  the 
tinwisdom,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  of  the  so-called  anti-imperialists 
in  offering  any  immediate  hope  of  independence  to  the  islands. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  goal  of  independence  should  be 
lost  sight  of  by  any  means.  The  efforts  of  the  island  adminis- 
tration should  be  directed  and  are  directed  to  educating  the  people 
in  all  ways,  so  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  independence,  they 
may  be  as  well-fitted  as  possible  to  embrace  the  opportunity  com- 
ing to  them.  What  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are,  it  may  be 
hazardous  to  predict.  But  there  are  some  points  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  clear. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  possessions  of  the  island  wiU  be  a  souroe 
of  weakness  in  time  of  war,  and  this  might  be  true  if  the  Filipinos 
were  hostile  to  us.  But  the  efforts  of  the  administration  are  <fi- 
rected  towards  securing  the  friendship  of  the  islanders,  and  if  these 
efforts  are  successful,  as  they  seem  likely  to  be,  the  islands  might 
become  a  source  of  strength  even  in  war.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  interesting  to  speak  of  an  interview  which  one  of  the 
former  insurrecto  generals  sought  with  one  of  the  American  ofiSdals 
to  whom  he  said  voltmtarily  that  he  wished  to  state  thatincase  of 
war  between  United  States  and  Japan  over  the  Philippines  the  FiK- 
pinos  would  be  fotmd  on  the  side  of  theUnited  States,not  because  they 
enjoyed  the  American  occupation,  but  because  they  knew  that  k 
the  islands  were  taken  over  by  Japan,  all  thoughts  of  independence 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  Japanese  were  too  much  hke 
themselves  to  give  them  any  hope  of  becoming  an)rthing  else  than 
a  mere  part  of  the  Japanese  empire. 

But  the  possibilities  in  time  of  peace  are  much  more  important. 
The  United  States  consume  vast  quantities  of  tropical  products 
which  they  cannot  raise  but  which  can  be  raised  in  the  Philippines, 
while  the  United  States  find  a  wide  market  for  their  products  in 
the  islands.  Suph  a  mutual  trade  cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous 
to  both  countries.  And  when  China  is  thrown  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  she  will  offer  an  almost  unlimited  market  for  the 
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products  of  the  United  States  and  the  PhiKppines,  while  the  pos- 
session of  a  gateway  like  Manila  to  this  great  market  will  enable 
both  to  profit  by  their  opportunities. 

That  there  is  a  truly  mutual  advantage  to  the  United  St^^tes  and 
the  I^ilippines  from  a  dose  relation  between  them  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  in  1910  the  imports  from  the  United  States  under  the 
recent  tariff  increased  from  9,400,000  pesos  in  1909  to  21,600,000; 
while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  about 
20,000,000  pesos  in  1909  to  37,600,000,  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  thus  aggregating  59,000,000  pesos  out  of  a  total  of  154,000,- 
000  pesos.  But  we  are  giving  the  PiUpinos  more  than  a  mere 
increased  trade  -^  we  are  enabling  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
we  are  protecting  them  from  foreign  aggression,  we  are  seeing  that 
they  live  in  peace  among  themselves  and  we  are  opening  to  them 
the  use  of  foreign  capital. 

Their  political  evoluticm  must  necessarily  be  slow.  It  has 
taken  England  a  thousand  years  to  evolve  a  constitution  which 
this  very  year  she  has  foimd  it  advisable  to  alter  in  a  very  im- 
portant particular,  and  our  own  Congress  and  Legislatures  do  not 
give  us  entire  satisfaction.  Why  then  are  we  imwilling  to  allow 
time  to  bring  its  perfect  work  to  the  Philippines?  If  the  PiUpino 
is  allowed  ticoe  to  amass  property  so  as  to  give  the  islands  a 
surplus  capital  to  draw  from;  time  to  allow  the  population  to  in- 
crease through  the  adoption  of  proper  sanitary  measures;  time  to^ 
demonstrate  his  capacity  for  modern  agriculture  and  commercial* 
enterprises;  time  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the  laborer 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  a  day,  an  increase  perfectly 
possible  with  good  results  to  the  laborer,  the  capitalist,  and  mer- 
chant,— ^then  will  the  United  States  be  ready  and  glad  to  grant 
some  sort  of  an  autonomous  govermnent  to  the  Philippines,  though 
even  then  there  will  probably  be  needed  some  kind  of  supervision 
to  prevent  abuses  which  no  modem  civilized  nation  can  sanction. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  this  time  is  a  long  way  off, —  perhaps  till 
the  present  generation  of  children  who  are  being  educated  in  the 
schools  shall  grow  up  and  have  children  of  their  own,  and  till 
these  children  in  turn  come  to  mature  years. 

The  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  bring  about  these  results 
are  as  follows: 

1°.  The  establishment  of  common  and  industrial  schools. 
Of  these  you  have  heard  very  fully  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
read  to-day,  and  I  will  only  add  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  schools  by  the 
missionaries, —  that  of  the  Methodists  at  Dtunaguete  in  Oriental 
Negros  teadiing  a  large  number  of  scholars  and  having  a  fine 
industrial  plant. 

2®.    Another  method  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  islanders 
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is  by  the  building  of  good  roads, —  roads  built  on  scientific  princi- 
ples and  kept  in  repair  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  camineros. 
The  road  is  divided  into  districts  and  each  district  is  in  the  charge 
of  a  caminero.  Large  collections  of  iK^ad  material  line  the  roads, 
often  neatly  kept  in  place  by  a  heavy  wicker  support,  ready  to  be 
tiaed  whenever  any  deterioration  begins.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sights  I  saw  was  at  Bacolod  in  Occidental  Negros,  where, 
in  the  procession  which  was  formed  at  the  la3dng  of  the  cornerstone 
of  a  monument  to  Rizal,  the  patriot  hero  of  the  islands,  a  body  of 
these  camineros  marched  together,  carrying  their  working  took, 
'  and  the  two  men  among  them  who  had  won  prizes  for  keeping 
their  districts  in  the  best  repair,  came  forward  to  receive  their 
rewards  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  General.  The  building 
of  these  roads  is  a  very  great  blessing,  and  an  essential  one,  to  the 
Filipinos,  for  it  enables  them  to  bring  their  products  to  market 
with  greater  ease  and  thus  to  serve  a  wider  demand  than  a  merely 
local  one.  As  a  means  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  the  use  of 
wide  tires  is  enforced  and  thousands  of  wide  wheels  are  made 
annually  in  Bilibid  Prison,  and  are  sent  out  through  the  islands  as 
a  payment  in  kind  for  the  work  which  the  laborers  do  on  the  roads. 
Ill  connection  with  the  roads  the  bridges  should  be  mentioned. 
These  bridges  are  made  to  last,  and,  where  possible,  they,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Government  buildings,  are  built  of  concrete. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  Christian  Filipino  will  not  work,  and 
that  the  greatest  delight  of  the  wild  tribes  is  in  warfare.  In  a 
recent  article  by  Governor  Forbes,  published  in  the  Yearly  Review 
number  of  the  Cable-News  American  of  Manila,  an  article  which 
I  wish  that  there  were  time  to  read  here,  he  says,* 

"That  the  Malay  will  work,  that  he  will  work  hard  and  that  he  will  work 
well  is  proved  beyond  the  perad venture  of  a  doubt.'' 

"Ask  the  manager  of  the  street  railway,  ask  the  manager  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads in  Luzon,  ask  the  directors  of  the  big  manufactiu^ng  concerns  of  ti^e 
Government  and  you  will  receive  in  each  case  a  strong  indorsement  cf  the 
Filipino  as  a  laborer.'' 

And  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  of  the  wild  tribes,  the  Benguet 
Igorotes,  they  are  not  only  excellent  road  builders  and  excel  in 
the  use  of  dynamite  for  blasting,  but  also  can  be  trusted  to  work 
well  without  supervision.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  idleness  in  a  dimate  where  a  month's  work  will  supply  a  family 
with  the  necessities  of  life  for  a  year;  but  I  feel  confident  that  the 
willingness  of  the  Filipino  to  work  will  be  greatly  increased  when  he 
finds  that  his  pay  mil  be  adequate  and  that  he  will  be  sure  of 
receiving  it  and  of  keeping  it  after  it  has  been  received. 

3°.  The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  among  the  Fili- 
pinos.   The  governors  of  all  the  Christian  tribes  are  dective,  as 

*This  article  is  published  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 
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is  the  second  member  of  the  Board  of  three,  who  have  charge  of 
provincial  affairs.  The  members  of  the  Legislattire  Assembly 
are  also  elective  and  they  choose  their  own  speaker  and  other 
officers.  The  Provincial  Boards  have  a  third  officer,  who  is  an 
American  and  who  acts  as  a  balance  wheel  of  the  Board's  acts,as 
does  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  regaxxl  to  the  acts  of  the  As- 
sembly, in  preventing  improper  legislation.  Many  members  of 
Municipal  Councils  are  also  elective,  and  the  ntimber  of  elective 
officers  is  constantly  increasing.  In  this  way  the  Filipinos  are 
gradually  learning  how  a  Republican  Government  should  be  con- 
ducted, with  a  kindly  but  finn  hand  holding  them  back  from  the 
excesses  which  an  unlimited  control  would  almost  infallibly 
produce.  Never  before  in  history  has  a  people  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish  and  native  blood  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  true  principles  of  republican  government  as  have  the 
Filipinos  at  the  present  time,  and  it  would  have  been  an  untold 
blessing  if  all  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  on  this  con- 
tinent had  been  able  to  develop  in  peace  \mder  a  firm,  friendly  and 
paternal  rule,  rather  than  through  revolution  and  bloodshed. 

4*.  The  work  of  the  Americans  in  the  care  of  criminals  and 
prisoners  is  worthy  of  praise.  Of  this,  Bilibid  prison  in  Manila 
is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example.  When  the  Americans 
came,  there  were  some  five  thousand  prisoners  confined  here, 
men,  women,  and  children,  the  sick,  diseased,  and  insane,  all 
herded  together.  It  is  now  a  model  prison.  The  number  of 
prisoners  has  been  reduced, —  in  part,  by  sending  bodies  of  them 
into  the  coimtry,  to  work  on  roads;  the  insane  have  been  removed 
from  the  prison  walls  into  an  asyltun  of  their  own;  the  tuber- 
ctjlosis  patients  have  a  hospital  within  the  prison  grounds,  but 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  a  hospital  too  of  the  very 
highest  efficiency;  all  the  prisoners  have  at  least  a  small  amount 
of  school  instruction,  all  prisoners  who  are  serving  a  year's  sen- 
tence or  one  of  longer  time  being  taught  a  trade;  and  a  thorough 
system  and  discipline  have  been  introduced.  I  walked  through  a 
large  part  of  the  prison,  the  shops,  bakery,  schoolrooms,  dormi- 
tories, etc.,  and  ever3rwhere  the  greatest  deanliness  was  to  be  seen. 
The  strongest  odor  that  I  smelt  in  the  whole  prison  was  that  of 
new-baked  bread  in  the  bakery.  The  sleeping  quarters  were  sup- 
plied with  iron  in  stacks  of  two  or  three  beds,  but  the  circulation 
of  air  was  very  free  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  rooms  was  very 
clean  and  neat.  The  shops  make  wagons,  and  repair  the  wagons 
of  the  Government,  and  they  turn  out  a  great  variety  of  products, 
especially  in  the  form  of  nice  furniture,  made  of  the  various  woods 
of  the  islands,  of  straw  and  of  wicker,  hats,  clothing,  ham- 
mocks, etc..  while  many  small  articles  of  silver  are  also  produced. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  so  that  when  the 
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workmen  return  home,  they  shall  not  be  handicapped  by  the  ab- 
sence of  machinery. 

I  was.naturally  inteiested  in  the  results  of  the  methods  in  use 
here  and  I  asked  the  superintendent,  with  whom  I  went  over  the 
prison,  how  nsany  of  those  to  whom  a  trade  had  been  taught 
in  Bilibid  returned  to  him  as  criminals.  He  replied  tliat,  as  fax 
as  he  khew,  there  had  been  but  two,  and  he  gave  as  an  ezplanatioii 
of  such  a  result,  that  a  man  who  lett  Bilibdd,  knowing  a  trade,  re- 
turned home  with  a  lucrative  employment.  His  having  been  in 
prison  was  not  regarded  by  his  community  as  a  disgrace,  and  he 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  rather  a  leading  citizen  with  very 
little  temptation  to  return  to  criminal  ways. 

It  will  show  the  violent  prejudices  of  some  of  the  Anti-Imperial 
party  when  I  state  that  this  is  the  prison  which  Prof.  Frederidc 
Starr,  of  the  Chicago  University,  declared  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  people.  He  admitted  in  the  address  to  whid^  I  listened, 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  prison,  but  based  his  remark  on 
the  fact  that  these  inmates  who  were  criminals  were  better  fed, 
better  housed,  and  in  general  better  cared  for  than  the  honest 
Filipino  youth,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  among  the 
Negritos  and  other  wild  tribes.  The  same  criticism,  ill-considered 
as  it  is,  could  be  brought  against  any  well-conducted  prison  in  any 
civilized  country. 

Besides  the  regular  prisons^  an  experiment  has  been  tried  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  line  of  a  George  Junior  Republic  among  the 
prisoners.  It  was  the  present  Governor  General,  I  think,  who  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  began  this  experiment  by  placing  a 
small  number  of  prisoners  in  an  isolated  camp  on  Palawan,  one  of 
the  southern  islands.  Plots  of  land  were  allotted  to  each  on  which 
they  raised  their  crops  of  vegetables,  the  prisoners  furnished  their 
own  guards,  and  the  community  was  partially  self-^supporting. 
One  or  more  Americans  were  in  charge  of  the  camp,  whidi  was  on 
the  whole  very  peaceable  and  well-ordered.  Now  and  then  there 
would  be  a  brealdng  through  the  guards,  but  this  was  infrequent, 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  to  run 
to  except  to  the  bush,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  they  were  sure 
to  be  ptirsued,  and  brought  back  by  their  own  ooinrades.  As 
time  went  on,  it  was  foimd  possible  to  grant  the  prisoners  little 
farms  of  their  own  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior.  Some  of  the 
best  men  wer6  allowed  to  bring  their  families  to  the  camp  and  have 
little  homes  of  their  own  nearby,  and  some,  after  their  sentences 
have  expired,  have  chosen  to  remain  on  the  island  as  free  men. 
So  successful  has  the  experiment  proved  that  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  six  hundred  prisoners  in  the  camp  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  Governor  first  told  me  of  this  camp  some  two  3rears  ago, 
I  remarked  that  I  supposed  that  the  prisoners  were  carefully 
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selected  for  this  experiment,  but  he  assured  me  that  there  were 
some  seventeen  miurderers  in  the  camp  at  that  time,  out  of  a  very 
much  smaller  number  than  are  there  now.  '  The  present  chief  of 
police  is  a  mtuxlerer  under  life  sentence. 

Of  course  all  the  prisons  throughout  the  islands  are  not  Bilibids. 
In  some  the  condition  of  the  prison  btiildings  and  the  care  of  the 
prisoners  are  not  y^hat  they  should  be,  but  these  conditions  are 
steadily  improving  under  the  vigilant  observation  of  the  officials. 
It  was  especially  interesting  to  me  to  note  the  careful  inspection 
which  was  made  by  the  Governor  General  and  his  Secretary,  of 
the  prisons  in  the  places  at  which  we  stopped  in  the  inspection  tour 
of  which  I  have  ^x>ken,  the  ready  ear  which  was  given  to  the 
petitions  and  complaints  of  the  prisoners  and  the  speedy  relief 
which  was  granted  in  deserving  cases. 

5®.  The  work  done  by  the  Boards  of  Health  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Research  as  shown  in  Dr.  Reiser's  paper  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  American  men  and  American  ideas. 

And  yet  this  remarloible  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  another 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Americans,  according  to  Professor 
Starr.  This  charge  is  based  on  what  he  tenns  the  outrageous 
taxation  imposed  upon  the  islands  in  order  to  carry  out  this  and 
other  schemes  of  like  nature, —  a  rate  of  taxation  winch  he  declares 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  any  State  in  our  Union.  I  took 
particular  pains  to  make  inquiries  in  several  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  regard  to  the  amount  of  taxes  which  the  average  work- 
men or  laborer  has  to  pay,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  the 
total  yearly  taxes  which  such  a  man  is  called  on  to  pay  could  be 
paid  by  about  five  days'  labor,  and  in  many  cases  an  opportunity 
is  offered  by  the  building  of  roads  and  pubUc  works  to  the  laborer 
who  wishes  to  earn  money  to  pay  his  taxes* 

6**.  Another  interesting  work  accomplished  by  the  Americans 
is  the  bringing  together  in  peace,  and  even  in  peaceful  contests, 
the  wild  tribes  who  have  never  before  met  except  in  war  array. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Dickinson  to  the  islands  a 
year  ago  or  so,  members  of  three  of  the  Northern  tribes  came 
together  to  do  him  honor^  and  this  meeting  afforded  a  dear  demon- 
stration of  the  peaceful  effects  of  the  American  occupation.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  Island  of  Mindanao  last  February, 
when  many  of  the  Dattos  with  their  Moro  followers  came  together 
to  take  part  in  the  festivities  and  to  greet  the  Governor  General 
when  he  came  to  open  the  great  fair  at  Zamboanga.  In  both  these 
cases  everything  passed  off  in  the  happiest  manner. 

7®.  Another  good  result  of  the  American  occupation  is  the 
introduction  of  the  game  of  baseball,  which  is  spreading  like 
wild-fire  through  the  islands.  I  told  the  Governor  jokingly  that 
the  best  piece  of  work  which  he  had  done  in  the  islands  was  the 
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encoura^[iement  which  he  had  given  to  this  game,  though  its  in- 
troduction was  not  due  to  his  efforts.  And  this  is  in  a  measure 
true,  for  it  is  in  fact  diminishing  the  attendance  at  cock  fights. 
In  many  cases  a  Filipino  will  prefer  to  go  to  a  baseball  game  than 
to  a  cock  fight,  perhaps  because  the  himian  contest  enters  into  the 
game,  and  perhaps  because  he  finds  that  he  can  bet  on  one  kind 
of  contest  as  weU  as  on  the  other.  But  the  .great  advantage  in 
my  mind  in  the  prevalence  of  this  game  is  that  it  teaches  the  Fili- 
pino a  lesson  in  accurate  and  quick  observation,  and  tends  to 
develop  in  him  two  characteristics  in  wMch  he  is  apt  to  be  want- 
ing, namely, —  the  necessity  of  team  work  and  the  receiving  ad- 
verse decisions  at  the  hands  of  the  umpire  without  malice  or 
hard  feelings. 

There  are  many  other  points  about  which  much  might  be  said, 
such  as  the  summer  capital  at  Baguio,  the  observatories  at  Manila 
and  Baguio  with  their  seismological  instruments  and  observa- 
tions which  have  made  the  name  of  Father  Algue  known  around 
the  world;  the  fine  work  of  the  Constabulary  tmder  the  charge  of 
American  officers  in  most  cases,  but  with  an  admixture  of  Filipino 
officers  as  well;  the  scientific  foresting  of  the  public  lands  under 
Government  control;  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  health;  the  bufiding  of  large  dodcs  in  the  harbor 
of  Manila;  the  collection  and  cataloguing  of  Philippine  birds  imder 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Worcester;  and  many  other  similar 
pieces  of  work.  But  this  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  I  saw  in 
the  Philippines,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  I,  for  one, 
really  admire  the  firm,  kindly,  common  sense  way  with  which  the 
American  officials  have  taken  hold  of  the  job  entrusted  to  them. 
But  for  all  that  I  do  not  mean  that  everything  there  is  anooth 
sailing.  It  would  occasion  no  surprise  for  instance  if  at  any 
moment  there  should  be  a  dash  between  the  hostile  Moros  or  be- 
tween some  tribe  and  our  army.  Nor  do  I  maintain  that  on  every 
occasion  and  at  all  times  the  American  occupation  has  been  in 
unalloyed  blessing.  Mistakes  have  of  course  been  made  and  will 
be  made  again,  all  the  officials  may  not  be  men  of  the  highest 
character,  some  of  them  may  be  harsh,  unjust,  self-interested,  and 
grasping,  yes,  and  even  dishonest,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
never  has  a  more  disinterested,  faithful  body  of  men  become  rulers 
of  another  race  of  people  and  exercised  their  rule  with  a  more 
honest  desire  that  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  under  them 
and  with  less  wish  for  personal  advantage.  The  good  of  the 
islands  and  of  their  inhabitants  is,  I  am  sure,  the  object  towards 
which  the  American  officials  are  aiming  with  aU  their  energy. 
(Applause.) 
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Following  Mr.  Bowditch's  address,  the  Conference  adjourned 
until  the  following  morning. 

The  Chairican:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  'Mr. 
Martin  Egan,  Editor  of  the  Manila  Times* 

THE  DUTY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   MARTIN  EGAN 

I  feel  somewhat  like  one  of  the  lost  tribes  in  that  I  did  not  get 
here  imtil  to-day.  My  steamer,  the  ** Empress  of  Japan,"  having 
been  late,  I  had  decided  that  my  opporttmity  of  saying  anything 
to  you  to-night  was  gone;  therefore  I  am  going  to  talk  on  to  you 
for  the  allotted  time,  which  is  not  three  score  and  ten,  in  a  homely, 
irregular  sort  of  way,  but  before  I  address  mjrself  to  the  subject 
in  any  way  I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  person- 
ally of  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  being  here  and  of*  meeting 
Mr.  Smiley  and  those  who  by  their  broad  charity,  by  their  broad 
humanity,  and  by  their  work  have  brought  to  this  Conference 
the  distinction  wMch  it  so  justly  claims.  I  can  assure  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  we  Americans  in  the  Philippine  Idands  very 
thoroughly  and  heartily  appreciate  your  interest,  your  work  in 
our  behalf,  and  I  am  ^ery  happy  to  say  that  I  am  carrying  back 
to  my  cotmtr3mien  and  to  the  Filipinos  there  a  very  splendid 
message.  Mr.  Smiley  has  told  me  that  within  a  very  short  time 
one  of  the  chief,  rather  than  one  of  the  secondary  works  of  this 
Conference,  will  be  the  Philippines,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  in  this 
day  of  half  ignorance  and  complete  ignorance,  in  this  day  of  half 
interest  and  complete  lack  of  interest  that  characterizes  all  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  all  things  Filipino,  it  is  a  splendid  message  to 
take  home  to  my  people.     (Applause.) 

The  chief  concern  of  the  American  residents  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  that  in  this  half  ignorance,  or  complete  ignorance,  in 
this  half  interest  or  complete  lack  of  interest,  there  will  be  made 
some  judgment  of  vital  importance  to  all  America  as  affecting  the 
Philippines,  to  their  regret  and  to  your  regret,  and  it  is  an  encour- 
agement to  them  that  this  splendid  body  is  keeping  watch  and  ward 
over  the  whole  Phillipine  problem.  A  curious  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  that  sort  of  thing  upon  the  interests  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  to  be  had  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  pending  in 
Congress  a  resolution  which  proposes  to  immediately  and  incon- 
ditionally   withdraw  from   the   Philippine   Islands  without  any 

*Mr.  Egan's  address  was  delivered  in  the  sixth  session,  but  for  convenience 
we  have  incorporated  it  with  the  other  addresses  on  the  Philippines. — ^Ed. 
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ceremony.  It  is  reported  down  there  that  a  considerable  number 
of  members  of  Congress  have  subscribed  their  names  to  an  agree- 
ment to  support  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  and  the  effect  upon  us 
has  aheady  been  felt.  Property  values  in  one  or  twoinstanoes 
have  been  very  seriously  affected,  and  a  number  of  commercial  and 
finandal  transactions  have  been  held  in  abeyance  until  it  is  known 
whether  that  resolution  or  a  resolution  like  it  shall  pass.  There 
is  iX3t  anything,  perhaps,  very  remarkable  about  that  becatise  the 
whole  Philippine  problem  comes  back  to  stability  of  government, 
to  the  capacity  of  the  government  there  whether  it  be  in  American 
or  Filipino  hands,  to  protect  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  people 
who  there  abide  —  be  they  Filipinos  or  Americans  or  other  for- 
eigners. 

Now  after  what  has  gone  on  here  it  is  probably  not  worth  while 
to  address  one's  subject  to  the  possibility  of  Congress  passing 
such  a  resolution,  and  yet  I  say  to  you  that  we  Americans  in  the 
Philippines  are  prepared  for  almost  an3^hing  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines  —  notlung  will  surprise  us,  because  the  American 
people  do  not  understand  the  question,  and  I  do  not  know  any 
means  of  making  them  tmderstand  it.  Personally,  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  any  member  of  Congress  —  and  I  trust  I  have  a  decent 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  motives  and  characteristics  of  all 
men  —  I  do  not  see,  I  repeat,  how  any  responsible  member  of  the 
Legislattire,  appreciating  the  conditions  that  affect  this  situation, 
mindful  of  the  obUgations  of  his  government  and  half  conscious, 
let  me  say,  of  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  such  resolution,  how  any 
such  legislator  can  lend  his  voice  or  his  vote  to  any  such  proposal, 
and  yet,  as  I  say,  that  form  of  resolution  is  now  lodged  in  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  the  proponents  of  it  make  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  «dl  it  up  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  to 
make  an  attempt  to  pass  it.  There  was  a  time,  there  were  perhaps 
two  occasions,  when  the  United  States  could  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, with  justice  to  themselves,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Philippine  Islands, —  one  was  the  afternoon  of  that  Stmday  that 
Commodore  George  Dewey  took  his  ships  in  there  and  ddfeated 
Montojo's  fleet;  the  other  was  possibly  when  the  peace  treaty  was 
negotiated  at  Paris.  But  since  the  approval  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  the  United  States  could  take  its  hand  from  the  plow 
down  there  and  get  out;  it  has  never  been  possible  and  it  is  not 
possible  now. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  have  interests 
there  are  rather  chary  of  coming  to  a  body  of  this  kind  and  making 
almost  any  form  of  statement;  we  feel  that  anything  that  we  state 
is  liable  to  be  attended  by  the  suspicion  of  self-interest  and  I 
am  going,  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  to  acquit  myself  of  any 
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such  charge  or  anything  Kke  it  by  saying  to  you, — ^Do  not  accept 
any  statement  that  I  msJce  here  as  to  conditions  in  the  Philippines; 
but  when  I  disqualify  myself  in  that  respect,  I  am  going  ip  ask 
you  not  to  permit  your  minds  to  be  made  up  as  to  an3rthmg  in 
the  Philippines  tmtil  you  know  aU  about  it.  Our  cotmtry  should 
not  permit  the  committal  of  its  judgment  tmtil  it  knows  the  facts 
upon  vdiich  that  committal  is  a^ed  and  the  consequences^of  that 
committal.  Happily  the  time  has  gone  past  when  there  is  very 
much  feeling  or  rancor  upop  this  subject,  and  Americans  may  get 
together  and  calmly  face  it  and  work  out  among  themselyes  those 
tlmigs  which  seem  best,  based  always  upon  the  facts. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  our  responsibilities  there.  You 
gentlemen  and  you  ladies  will  all  recall  that  when  we  entered 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  shortly  after,  we  took  upon  ourselves 
first  the  obligation  to  establish  there  a  stable  government  —  we 
asstuned  a  trust  in  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people  and  we  took  pains 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  a 
trust  that  was  to  be  administered  in  their  behalf,  not  in  ours. 
In  order  to  carry  this  out  we  have  gone  on  step  by  step  creating 
additional  obligations.  We  first  asked  a  great  many  of  the  young 
men  of  our  country  to  go  out  there  and  fight,  that  the  principles 
that  we  were  seeldng  to  sustain  there  might  live,  and  that  this 
Govenmient  which  we  had  set  up  might  go  on.  We  subsequently 
asked  a  great  many  of  our  teachers  to  go  out  there.  We  went 
to  capitalists  and  business  noen  and  invited  them  to  enlist  their 
support  there  that  that  country  might  be  regenerated.  There  was 
a  suggestion  that  our  position  down  there  ndght  be  disputed,  and 
we  erected  a  great  fortress  at  Corridor,  unconsciously,  perhaps, 
we  took  on  another  curious  form, — I  do  not  call  it  an  obligation — 
we  took  a  part  out  there  by  entering  into  possession  of  the  PWlip- 
pine  Islands.  We  entered  into  the  Orient;  the  islands  there  along 
the  coast  of  China  lie  dose  to  the  British  possessions  and  to  Hong 
Kong.  We  became  the  possessor  of  territory  regarded  as  Oriental. 
We  entered  there  into  an  Oriental  problem.  Whatever  had  been 
intended  by  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Hay,  we  were  there  and  we  were 
made  a  part  of  it. 

Now  aU  these  things  haive  gone  on;  they  are  all  as  open  as  the 
day.  There  is  a  very  complete  record  of  them  and  it  is  now  pro- 
pcwed  that  we  back  down  and  get  out  of  these  islands.  We  are 
asked  to  regard  the  Philippine  archipelago  as  a  land  of  foundling, 
and  to  go  out  some  dark  night  and  lay  it  on  the  world's  doorstep. 
It  is  not  one,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  responsibUity  out  there 
if  we  would,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  do  want  to.  The  Filipino 
people  themselves  are  desirous  at  some  time  to  possess  an  inde- 
pendent form  of  government.  They  ask  not  for  that  independent 
form  of  government  at  this  time,  but  they  ask  for  the  reaffirmation 
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of  that  promise.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  very  well  to  give  it  to  them; 
the  promise  has  been  made  before,  and  I  know  no  American  who 
disputes  it,  but  the  time  to  give  it  to  them  is  not  now  and  they 
realize  it  themselves.  A  good  many  years  must  intervene  before 
tins  national  mission  that  we  have  started  upon  there  can  be  com- 
pleted or  will  be  completed,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  great  many 
years  to  complete  it.  As  I  say,  they  want  the  promise  and  only 
the  most  radical  of  them  would  view  with  \mconcem  the  granting 
of  their  request  immediately.    They  would  not  welcome  it. 

A  great  many  of  our  friends  in  this  coimtry  who  are  interested 
in  the  Philippine  problem  have  been  suggesting  that,  whenever 
this  fprm  of  independent  government  be  given  to  the  Filipino 
people,  in  order  that  the  other  problem  or  the  problems  not  of 
their  domestic  success  as  a  government,  but  of  their  ability  to 
sustain  themselves  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  shall  have  been 
self-guarded,  the  Islands  be  neutralized.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  you  that  neutralization  is  not  a  good  thing  and  wotddnotbea 
good  thing  there,  because  it  would  not  offer  them  any  adequate 
form  of  protection.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that,  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  try  the  experiment  of  Filipino  self-government, 
the  sovereigi;ity  of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  retained  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  that  we  go  abroad  and  ask  the  powers  to  neu- 
tralize that  government  and  that  territory.  We  can  very  properly 
retain  that  sovereignty  within  our  own  possession,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  dispute  with  any  foreign  power  as  to  where  the  territory 
shall  lie.  A  great  many  Americans  in  looking  out  upon  the  Philip- 
pine problem  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  impressed  very  much 
by  the  relationship  of  the  Japanese  to  it,  and  there  has  been  a  fear 
here  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our  people  that  the  Japanese  are 
desirous  of  taking  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  would  like  to  digress 
for  a  moment  and  offer  you  a  little  bit  of  history  upon  that  subject 
and  opinion. 

In  my  htmible  judgment  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the  Orient; 
Manchuria,  rather  than  the  Philippines,  is.  Back  of  the  Man- 
churian  relations  with  the  Americans  is  a  curious  bit  of  history. 
Japan  took  that  country  in  her  war  with  China,  and  was  forced 
to  give  it  up  by  the  intervention  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France. 
They  gave  it  up  and  gave  it  up  reluctantly.  They  took  it  again 
in  the  war  with  Russia  and  from  their  stand  point  they  feel  that 
they  are  entitled  to  retain  possession  of  it.  They  fear  we  are 
seeking  to  drive  them  out  of  that  country.  We  have  intervened 
there  as  the  best  friend  of  China  and  have  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  dislodge  them  entirely  by  diplomacy.  Their  concern 
is  to  retain  possession  there,  and  as  I  say,  they  want  it  rather 
than    the   Philippine   Islands.      They  have  no  special  interest 
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there,  leastwise  not  at  this  time,  and  that  is  not  a  point  of  con- 
tact. 

I  am  going  to  close  by  offering  one  little  hope  further,  and  that 
is  this, — ^that  the  Philippine  question  be  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  minor  politics  of  our  country.  There  was  not  any  question 
of  politics  in  the  war  which  led  to  our  acquirement  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  there  was  not  any  question  about  the  politics  of  the  man 
who  went  out  there.  There  may  be  some  political  appointments 
made  by  the  Republican  adnunistration  and  the  Republican 
administration  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  entire  Philippine 
enterprise,  but  the  truth  is  —  it  is  not  a  political  question  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  one.  It  is  a  great,big 
American  question,  a  great,  big  question  that  challenges  the  best 
that  we  have  in  us,  ti^e  best  ability  we  have,  the  b^t  spirit  of 
broad  humanity  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  We  must 
not  permit  it  to  degenerate  into  a  partisan  question  to  bedetei^n 
ined  along  partisan  lines.     (Applause.) 


Friday  Morning,  October  20tli,  1911 


The  Chairman '.ju'l'l^e  Conference  will  resume  its  btisiness. 
Last  evening  we  were,  mentally  at  least,  away  over  in  the  Orient, 
so  far  from  home,  as  one  speaker  said,  that  if  we  went  further  we 
would  be  returning.  This  morning  we  will  desert  the  Pacific  and 
turn  our  minds  to  the  Atlantic.  The  topic  for  discussion  to-day 
will  be  Porto  Rico,  and  the  first  speaker  of  the  morning  will  he 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  who  is  now  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Philaddphia. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OP  EDUCATION  UNDER  CIVIL  LAW 
IN  PORTO  RICO  (1900-02) 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  MARTIN  G.   BRUMBAUGH 

Porto  Rico,  by  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
passed  from  military  control  to  dvH  control  on  May  1,  1900. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  business  of  an  army  is  to  control, 
while  the  business  of  the  schoohnaster  is  to  train  people  to  self- 
control,  the  significance  of  this  change  in  the  education  of  a  people 
is  obvious.  The  processes  of  an  army  are  sudden,  shafp,  and  de- 
cisive. The  processes  of  the  school  are  slow,  patient,  persuasive, 
and  informing.  The  trnthinldng  applaud  the  quick  results  of  the 
former.  The  thinking  appreciate  the  more  remote  but  vastly 
more  significant  results  of  the  latter.  Government  for  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  imder  army  rule  was  speedily,  and  I  think,  wisely, 
organized.  I  have  so  criticism  for  that  work.  But  in  the  very 
nature  of  .things  an  army  organization  is  least  capable  of  building 
for  a  democracy.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  lingering  inheritances 
of  a  less  advanced  form  of  government  than  our  own  or  the  one  we 
visioned  for  "The  Little  Island  of  the  Sea." 

Porto  Rico  comprises  an  area  about  one  fourteenth  the  area  of 
New  York,  and  1ms  a  population  of  approximately  one  million 
(1,000,000).  It  is  more  densely  populated  than  any  state  of  the 
Union,  save  two.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  comprehended  and 
large  enough  to  be  worth  while.  Those  of  us  who  were  sent  there 
in  1900  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  did  not  know  what  con- 
ditions were  to  be  met  nor  what  processes  could  best  be  set  for 
the  uplift  of  these  million  wards  "of  the  Nation.  The  Great  President 
declared  that  it^'was^Tiis  desire  to  "Put  the  conscience  of  the 
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American  Republic  into  the  Islands  of  the  Sea."    This  commission 
was  our  steadily  present  guide  and  our  inspiration. 

We  found  the  people  of  the  Island  divided  into  three  classes: 
(a)  the  colored  population,  manunaitted  in  1872,  and  for  the  most 
part  illiterate.  They  comprised  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
poptilation ;  (b)  the  illiterate  white  population,  engaged  largely  as  la- 
bcH-ers  in  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  estates  of  the  rural  com- 
munities; and  (c)  a  small  but  important  group  of  proprietors, 
merchants,  and  professional  men  who  had  received  an  education 
of  the  most  Uberal  character.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  had 
been  educated  in  the  higher  universities  of  Spain  and  France  and 
carried  into  the  islands  a  spirit  of  culture  and  leadership  of  in- 
estimable significance  to  those  people.  This  third  group  consti- 
tuted the  most  hopeful  portion  of  the  population  and  served  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  build  a  new  and  important  civilization.  Per- 
haps fully  eighty-five  per 'cent  of  the  entire  population  could 
neither  read  not  write.  This  was  the  gift  of  monarchy  in  four 
hundred  years  to  a  law-abiding  and  patient  people! 

Manifestly  the  first  great  need  was  to  create  that  wholesome 
unrest  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  progress,  and  the  school  became 
the  potential  agency  in  the  redemption  of  a  neglected  but  worthy 
people.  The  military  power  had  organized  and  conducted  in 
rented  buildings  a  school  system  that  reached  about  one  tenth  of 
the  school  population.  Many  populous  barrios  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  public  school.  Teachers  who  had  taught  there  for 
twenty  years  inquired  what  we  meant  when  we  spoke  of  a  black- 
board in  a  schoolroom;  they  never  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  much 
less  seen  it.  Under  civil  government  this  nucleus  was  reorganized 
and  enlarged.  Within  one  3rear  upwards  of  thirty  school  buildings 
were  erected  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Naticmal  Government, 
and  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  first  four  years  of  civil  government  in  the  Island, 
the  enrollment  in  public  schools  increased  282  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  180  per  cent.  I  made  the  statement 
that  these  buildings  were  erected  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  that  may  seem  a  strange  statement  to  come  to  you 
this  morning.  It  occurred  in  this  way:  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Island  by  the  army,  the  custom  duties  were  collected  and  con- 
verted into  a  fund,  which  by  executive  orders  was  set  a^de  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  Later  on,  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
that  money  was  voted  back  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  tmder 
directions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  permanent 
improvements,  and  the  first  $200,000  of  that  money  was  used  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings.  The  day  before  I  reached  the 
Island,  a  fire  had  consumed  the  only  American  schoolhouse 
on  the  Island,   and    I  found  my  inheritance   to  be    a    heap 
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of    smouldering     ashes    and    a    very    great,     but     indefinite, 
promise. 

Teachers  were  secured  from  the  States  to  the  number  of  one 
himdred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  remainder  were  trained  on  the 
Island.  A  normal  school  was  erected  at  Rio  Piedras,  which  has 
steadily  performed  a  notable  work  in  equipping  native  men  and 
women  to  teach  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Island.  I  know 
of  no  more  earnest  corps  of  teachers  than  the  first  eight  htindred 
who  qualified  to  train  the  children  of  their  neighbors  into 
a  wortiiy  citizenship  in  this  P^eral  Union.  That  G^gress  has 
not  yet  met  the  long-delayed  obligation  to  accord  these  people  the 
rights  of  citizens  is  the  darkest  disgrace  resting  uipon  our  control 
of  Porto  Rico. 

The  people  were  eager  to  have  their  children  in  school  and  the 
adult  poptdation  not  only  urged  upon  the  Insular  Government  the 
necessity  of  liberal  appropriations  to  the  schools,  but  also  in  large 
numbers  thronged  the  evening  continuation  schools  opened  in 
almost  every  city  and  village  of  the  Island.  I  wish  I  could  picture 
to  you  an  evening  school,  such  as  that  which  I  recall  in  a  Ettle 
village  out  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Island.  There  was  one 
tallow  candle  set  in  the  middle  of  a  store  box,  there  being  other 
boxes  around  this  larger  box  for  the  pupils  to  use  as  desks,  while 
the  teacher  walked  over  the  floor  —  with  great  care,  for  if  she  did 
not  exercise  great  care  she  would  have  fallen  through  to  her 
death!  And  this  was  an  evening  school  attended  by  men  who 
worked  hard  through  the  day  and  who  came  in  very  willingly  at 
such  a  sacrifice  and  under  such  conditions  —  thdr  first  outlook 
upon  educational  possibilities  tmd^  the  American  Government. 

The  sacrifice  of  poor  parents  and  the  zeal  of  their  children  form 
a  story  of  dfevotion  to  American  ideals  that  is  perhaps  without 
a  paraJlel.  I  regret  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  incidents, 
one  after  another,  which  would  support  this  general  proposition. 
I  remember  at  this  particular  instant  a  visit  to  a  little  rural  school 
not  far  from  Humacao.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  as  I 
started  to  go  into  the  school  building  I  noticed  tte  children  were 
leaving  it,  school  was  dismissed,  but  the  flag  was  still  flying  over 
the  schoolhouse.  The  children  came  out  and  sat  down  on  the  road- 
side by  the  little  shack  school  building,  and  began  to  remove  their 
shoes  and  stockings.  That  was  a  new  experience  for  me.  And  I 
said  to  the  teacher,  ''What  does  this  signify? "  She  told  me  these 
were  the  children  of  the  poor  people  who  lived  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  and  whose  occupation  was  that  of  taking  care  of  coffee 
estates,  and  that  at  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the  family  they  had 
purchased  shoes  and  stockings  for  their  children  that  they  might 
be  dressed  properly  in  school,  but  the  moment  school  was  dismissed 
in  the  evening,  the  children  removed  these  from  their  feet  and 
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carried  them  home  tmder  their  arms,  and  walked  back  to  school 
the  next  morning  barefooted,  carrying  their  shoes  to  the  door  of 
the  schoolhouse  and  then  putting  them  on  in  order,  as  the  teacher 
said,  that  they  might  last  a  long  time. 

In  a  little  dty  not  far  from  tins  very  school,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when  the  children  marched  back  and  forth  before  the  Conmiissioner 
of  Education,  I  noticed  one  little  urchin  who  never  turned  his  back 
to  me;  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  ceremonious  boy  I  had  ever  met, 
and  finally  it  attracted  my  attention  so  much  that  I  said  to  the 
principal  of  the  school,  *'What  is  the  matter  with  that  particular 
boy,  hedoesnot  seem  to  be  able  to  tiun  roimd?"  And  the  teacher 
replied,**  K  you  will  wait  patiently  tmtil  the  school  is  dismissed,  you 
wUl  imderstand, '  *  which  I  did !  For  when  the  school  was  dismissed, 
this  youngster  marched  out  backward  to  the  head  of  the  stairway, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  he  turned  and  ran  down  the 
steps.  Then  I  saw  all.  The  only  shirt  he  had  in  God's  world 
was  on  the  front  half  of  his  body. 

I  submit  to  you  this  morning  this  proposition:  it  is  a  better  and 
more  hopeful  outlook  in  this  RepubUc  to  have  a  boy  in  school  with 
half  a  shirt,  than  on  the  street  in  silk  and  satin!    (Applause.) 

In  going  to  my  office  one  day  I  noticed  a  group  of  children  carry- 
ing cigar  boxes  tmder  their  arms.  I  thought  of  course  those  were 
what  is  known  at  home  as  "companions"  for  children,  in  which 
they  carried  pencils  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  soon  learned 
that  in  this  case  these  cigar  boxes  were  an  entirely  diflferent  type 
of  equipment.  I  followed  them  to  the  schoolroom;  the  room  had 
an  earthen  floor,  nothing  in  it  except  bare  earth,  earth  over  them 
and  side  walls  about  them,  and  thesef  cluldren  placed  these  little 
cigar  boxes  down  on  solid  mother  earth  and  sat  on  them.  They 
were  the  school  desks  of  the  school!  And  I  thought  to  myself, 
* 'These  children  need  desks!" 

A  little  later  in  the  city  of  Manati  I  saw  forty-eight  children  in  a 
room  twelve  by  eighteen  feet,  packed  in  like  sardines  in  a  box, 
all  standing,  the  teacher  in  the  middle  trying  to  teach  them  —  not 
a  desk  in  the  schoolroom.  And  I  said  again  to  myself,  **  These 
children  need  school  desks! "  And  in  less  than  a  year,  every  child 
in  every  school  in  Porto  Rico  was  sitting  at  a  comfortable  desk  —  a 
thing  which  we  cannot  say  even  now  in  the  conservative,  but 
lovely  dty  of  Philadelphia.     (Applause.) 

And  so  I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance  illustrating  my 
remark  that  everjrwhere  through  the  Island,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  went  there,  we  discover  a  great 
htmger  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  for  a  public  sdiool  education. 

It  was  early  evident  that  in  a  relativdy  homogeneous  dviliza- 
tion,  and  upon  an  island  devoted  largely  to  agriculture,  the  form 
of  education  needed  and  demanded  definite  modification.    The 
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laws  and  curricula  of  our  advanced  educational  conununities 
could  not  apply  here.  A  new  school  law  was  written  and  passed 
by  the  first  legislature  that  met  in  Porto  Rico,  and  next  following 
the  teaching  of  those  fundamental  disciplines  of  democracy- 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  —  the  school  department  turned 
heroicsdly  to  the  task  of  teaching  agriculture.  Rural  school 
buildings  with  a  fair-sized  garden  attached  were  erected  in  nearer 
sections  of  the  Island  and  the  children  spent  half  of  each  day 
studying  the  simple  elements  of  our  elementary  education,  and  half 
of  each  day  working  in  the  soil  imder  the  guidance  of  a  trained 
teacher.  • 

These  agricultviral  sdiools  later  on  languished.  The  people 
did  not  apparently  appreciate  that  the  wesith  of  the  Island  lay 
in  the  soil  and  that  a  trained  body  of  agriculturists  would  consti- 
tute the  most  important  asset  of  the  Island's  citizenry.  I  am 
still,  after  ten  years,  convinced  that  the  full  stress  of  government 
solicitude  shotdd  have  gone  out  for  these  little  escperiment  stations, 
and  that  if  they  once  had  a  fair  and  full  trial  they  would  not  only 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  Porto  Rico,  but  a  model  for  other 
sections  of  our  common  country.  It  is  an  unforttmate  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  hundreds  of  Porto  Rican  boys  who  in  the  past 
ten  years  have  come  to  me  in  Philadelphia,  and  through  me  have 
been  sent  to  various  schools  in  this  country,  not  one,  so  far  as  I 
know  has  ever  gone  back  to  touch  the  soil  of  Porto  Rico;  they  go 
back  as  engineers,  doctors,  or  lawyers,  but  they  seem  unwilling 
to  go  back  to  bare  their  arms  to  God's  sxm  and  stir  His  soil,  though 
the  only  wealth  that  Porto  Rico  really  has  is  the  wealth  of  a  mag- 
nificent soil. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whenever  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
school  building  in  a  mimidpality  the  citizens  readily  gave  free 
of  cost  the  site  to  the  Insular  Government.  The  common  state- 
ment of  the  officials  of  a  m\micipality  was  **  Select  any  site  you 
wish  and  we  will  give  it  to  you  free  for  school  purposes."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  patriotic  co-operation,  the  school  buildings  were 
all  erected  upon  desirable  sites,  and  are  surrounded  by  ample 
ground  for  all  educational  and  recreational  purposes. 

All  mxmidpalities  imder  the  sdiool  law  of  1901  were  given 
authority  to  elect  bi-partisan  school  boards  of  five  members  each. 
These  boards  were  gjiven  visitorial  functions,  and  were  empowered 
to  equip  or  erect  bmldings  for  school  ptuposes  and  to  employ  and 
assign  teachers  to  the  schools.  At  first  these  functions  were  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  prevented  the  emplojmient  of  imlicensed  teachers  and  the  con- 
tracting of  debts  beyond  the  immediate  and  reasonable  resources 
of  the  municipality.  Upon  the  whole  they  did  their  work  well. 
A  few  boards  did  not  at  once  learn  to  act  in  an  altruistic  spirit; 
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but  they  were  speedily  led  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  all  or  to  make 
room  for  those  that  would.  This  control  of  school  affairs  may 
gradually  be  transferred  to  the  local  authorities  and  a  basi^  laid 
for  a  modem  American  system  of  education. 

On  the  whole  the  local  boards  did  the  work  very  well;  in  a  few 
instances  a  majority  of  one  party  ortheotherwotddmeet  and  forget 
to  notify  the  minority  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  and  they  would 
transact  business;  it  took  them  time  to  learn  the  game  of  school 
development,  working  in  harmony  for  the  common  body  and 
common  good,  but  on  the  whole  that  work  was  well  done.  One 
board  only  to  my  knowledge  defied  the  law,  and  the  judge  who 
had  the  power  to  remove  them  refused  to  do  so,  so  Governor  Allen 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  removed  the  judge  who  refused  to 
remove  the  board  who  refused  to  obey  the  law.  And  we  had  a 
sunshiny  day  following  that!    (Applause.) 

I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  for  universal  ed- 
ucation. To  me  one  of  the  finest  things  that  occurred  in  the  first 
year  of  civil  control  was  the  proposition  brought  to  me  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  Island.  ** What,"  said  he,  "will  it  #cost 
to  erect  good  schoolhouses,  convenient  to  the  homes  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  Porto  Rico?  In  other  words,  how  much  money  will  it 
require  to  give  to  these  million  of  people  a  complete  and  effective 
educational  plant?"  After  considerable  study  and  figuring,  I  re- 
ported to  my  friend  that  it  would  cost  at  least  ten  mifiions  of  dol- 
lars. Immediately  the  response  was,  "Let  us  bond  the  Island 
for  the  amount  and  do  it  now  I"  And  in  making  that  statement 
there  was  ho  bombast  whatever;  it  was  a  sincere  utterance  of  a 
thoughtftd  leader  of  his  people,  who  wanted  to  put  education 
everjnKrhere  within  the  reach  of  the  children.  These  good  people 
early  saw  that  they  could  not  wisely  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  Republic  of  which  they  were  proudly  a  part  imtil 
they  had  demoilstrated  their  right  to  such  participation. 

They  turned  eagerly  to  education  as  the  open  door  to  citizenship 
in  this  Republic.  And  we  tried  there,  in  that  little  island  by  the 
sea,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  successors  continuously 
since  then  have  endeavored  to  do  the  same  thing  —  we  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  what  I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  to  impress  upon  you  again  here  this  morning,  that  the  door 
to  citizenship  in  this  great  federal  imion  of  ours,  and  to  ultimate 
Statehood  of  any  people  in  this  great  Republic,  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  the  door  of  the  free  American  school.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  of  "Education  in  Porto  Rico" 
will  be  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  who  is  now 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  that  Island 
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PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  EDWIN  6.  DEXTER 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  attempt  to  tell  you  the 
' '  what ' '  of  public  education  in  Porto  Rico.  I  fear  I  shall  have  but 
little  time  to  discuss  the  '*  why."  In  many  instances  the  reasons 
for  the  various  educational  moves  wiU  be  self-evident;  in  some, 
perhaps,  not  so  plain,  but  are  in  most  instances  set  forth  in  detail 
in  the  various  annual  reports  of  the  several  Consmissioners  of 
Education,  which  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  interested 
to  follow  the  matter  further,  through  the  War  Department  at 
Washington.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  the 
problem  before  us  is  that  of  the  education  of  more  than  a  million 
of  people,  isolated  through  their  insular  position  and  crowded  into 
an  area  about  three  fourths  that  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Previous  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  Island,  the  people 
as  a  class  were  illiterate  and  uneducated,  there  being  but  twenty 
thousand  pupils  in  the  sdxools.  The  people  are,  however,  intelli- 
gent, Q'pt  to  learn,  eager  for  instruction,  and  even  in  Spanish  times 
among  the  better  classes  were  to  be  found  many  educated  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  Island,  and  in  Etirope  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  my  aim  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
although  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak  for  my  predecessors  in 
the  office,  nevertheless  I  am,  I  believe,  but  continuing  their 
ideals,  to  accomplish  the  following  r^tdts: 

1.  To  provide  instruction  in  the  branches  comprising  a 
common  sdiool  education  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Island,  this  instruction  to  be  both  in  English  and  in  Spani^; 

2.  To  provide  facilities  for  instruction  in  agrictdture  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  the  pupils  of  suitable  age; 

3.  To  introduce  the  subjects  of  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  into  all  the  high  and  graded  schools; 

4.  To  establish  secondary  schools  at  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  throughout  the  Idand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people; 

5.  To  establish  trade  schools  throughout  the  Island. 

The  varjring  degrees  of  progress  that  have  been  made  in  the 
realization  of  these  aims  are  set  forth,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
charts  which  have  been  prepared  for  your  study,  the  data  upon 
which  they  are  based  beingindudedin  the  appendix  to  this  paper*.  If 
in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  confine  myself  largely  to  a  discussion  of 
the  progress  of  the  last  four  years  —  the  period  of  my  incumbency 
as  Commissioner  of  Education,  it  is  with  the  full  recognition 
on  my  part  that  the  rapid  advance  along  many  lines  is  largely  due 
to  the  wonderf til  foresight  and  indefatigable  labors  of  my  pre- 

♦Statistics  regarding  schools  in  Porto  Rico  are  published  in  the  appendix 
to  this  Report. 
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decessors  in  office,  Clark,  Bnmibaugh,  Lindsey,  and  Palkner,  and 
to  the  intelligence  and  devotion  to  their  labor  of  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  department. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  all,  not  to  omit  the  school  boards 
and  the  necessary  appropriations  which  have  been  generously 
made  by  the  Insular  Legislattu^,  the  last  school  year  saw  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
the  Island.  This  is  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or 
one  person  in  every  eight.  This  is  a  larger  percentage  than  for 
any  other  Spanish-spesddng  people  in  the  world;  larger  than  for 
any  people  in  the  western  hemisphere,  except  the  United  States 
and  Caxuida,  and  surpassed  in  the  old  world  only  by  a  few  of  the 
greater  nations. 

But  you  say,  there  are  schools  and  schools;  what  are  the  schools 
that  these  children  attend  ?  The  buildings,  some  of  them  you  have 
seen  from  the  outside  by  means  of  the  photographs  that  have  been 
displayed.  We  make  no  apologies  for  our  school  buildings.  Many 
of  them  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  in  the  world.  And  there  are 
more  than  one  thousand  of  them  in  all  (1,064  to'be  exact).  Some 
of  them,  rented  buildings,  made  to  serve  the  purposes  till  the  finances 
catch  up  with  the  children,  some  of  them  thatch-roofed;  but  not 
one  of  them  ill  ventUated  since  there  are  no  glass  windows  ;not 
one  overheated,  since  there  are  no  stoves.  But  every  one  has 
the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  it,  the  raising  of  which  at  the 
opening  of  each  morning's  session  is  made  a  ceremony,  with  the 
children  at  salute  repeating  the  words :  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
flag,  and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Yes,  roughly,  one  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  children  salute 
our  flag  eadi  morning  in  Porto  Rico,  and  are  learning  to  love  it. 

The  equipment  of  the  graded  schools,  so  far  as  furniture,  etc., 
is  concerned,  equals  that  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  teaching  is  as  a  dass,  I  believe,  better.  We  are 
able  to  secure  American  teachers  far  above  the  average  in  training 
and  ability  to  fill  the  rot^hly,  one  hundred  and  fifty  positions 
provided  by  law,  and  of  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  many  are  veri- 
table "teachers  by  the  Grace  of  God."  In  fact,  the  best  teaching 
I  have  ever  seen  has  been  done  by  these  teachers, —  not  by  any 
means  by  all,  but  by  the  occasional  teacher. 

Good  school  surroundings  and  good  teachers  ought  to  produce 
good  results.  How  do  they  compare,  you  say,  with  the  schools 
of  the  United  States?  As  a  compliment  to  my  predecessors  I  will 
say  frankly  that  very  few  dty  school  systems  that  I  have  known 
are  better,  and  I  am  congrattdating  myself  that  my  own  children, 
and  I  have  four  of  them  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  San  Juan,  have  so 
good  school  opportimities.    Were  you  to  visit  a  school  in  any  of 
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the  cities  of  the  Island  you  would  be  struck  with  the  perfection 
of  the  equipment,  for  only  the  most  modem  appliances  are  pro- 
vided; with  the  plain  though  artistic  decoration  of  the  nxHns; 
with  the  cleanliness  and  brightness  of  the  pupils  and  their  evident 
interest  in  the  work.  Were  you  to  compare  the  course  of  study 
with  that  of  your  own  children  at  home,  you  would  find  that  grade 
for  grade  there  was  nothing  to  choose  in  the  matter  of  advance- 
ment. But  as  you  went  a  little  farther  with  your  study  you  would 
see  that  your  little  Porto  Rican  friends  had  your  own  children 
beaten,  being  equally  proficient  in  two  languages,  Spanish  and 
English,  while  your  own  was  mastering  only  the  mother  tongue. 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  Island,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
only  language  the  child  possesses  on  entering  school,  but  in  all 
but  the  rural  schools  of  the  island  all  subjects  are  taught  in  Eng- 
lish, and  so  apt  are  the  little  folks  in  acquiring  it  that  before  the 
completion  of  the  conmion  school  course  they  are  practically  bi- 
lengual.  For  some  of  the  rural  schools,  teachers  with  a  sufficient 
vocabulary  in  English  to  teach  all  subjects  in  that  language  are 
not  to  be  fotmd,  yet  in  all  schools  English  is  taught.  And  at  the 
same  time,  Spanish  is  taught  as  a  language.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  my  desire  than  to  suppress  this  language.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  peopfe  and  of  their  ancestors,  with  traditions  and  no  in- 
considerable literattire,  and  will  be  for  generations,  and  perhaps 
forever,  the  common  language  of  the  Island.  And  tliere  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be.  Yet  this  is  not  to  underestimate  the 
importance  at  the  same  time  of  the  English  language  as  the  language 
of  business  and  of  commerce. 

And  there  are  other,  by  no  means,  luiimportant  points  of  van- 
tage which  you  might  discover  that  the  young  Porto  Rican  school 
chSd  has  over  your  own  youngster.  He  comes  up  for  promotion 
six  times  dtuing  the  school  year;  i.e.,  every  six  weeks.  To  the 
school  man  the  advantage  of  this  system  is  potent;  to  the  layman 
in  education  I  will  say  that  it  means  that  the  dull  pupil  or  the 
pupil  who  through  illness  is  forced  to  be  absent  temporarily  from 
school,  never  ne^  repeat  more  than  the  work  of  a  six-week  period. 
If  your  own  youngster  ever  failed  to  pass  at  the  end  of  a  school 
year,  the  chances  are  that  he  had  to  do  the  whole  year  over  again, 
for  very  few  dty  systems  in  the  States  are  graded  upon  other  than 
the  annual  plan.  The  fact  is  that  under  our  system  the  child  can 
make  the  maximun  progress  of  which  he  is  capable,  which  ranges 
in  actual  practice  from  four  sixths  to  ten  sixths  of  the  year's  work. 
Our  school  year,  too,  in  Porto  Rico  is  nine  months,  of  twenty 
school  days  each,  being  ftdly  one  school  month  longer  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States. 

And  there  are  still  other  features  of  school  work  in  Porto  Rico, 
of  which  the  people  are  proud.    Some  of  them  might  perhaps  be 
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characterized  as  educational  "side  lines/'  nevertheless  they  are. 
of  the  greatest  importance.  And  one  of  these  had  its  origin  upon 
this  platform.  Three  years  ago»  when  speaking  before  this  C5on- 
ference  I  urged  the  importance  of  school  libraries  throughout  the 
Island,  and  begg^  that  members  should  make  contributions  of 
books  for  the  ptuix)se  of  establishing  them.  At  that  time  there 
were  but  two  sudi  libraries  in  the  Island.  Now,  as  the  result  of 
various  interests  that  we  have  been  able  to  arouse,  the  ntmiber  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  containing  nearly  forty  thousand 
volumes.  If  there  be  any  of  those  present  who  have  so  generously 
contributed  to  this  movement,  I  present  to  you  the  thanks  of 
thousands  upon  thotisands  of  Porto  Ricans,  both  young  and  old, 
who  are  making  use  of  these  school  libraries.  For  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  tiiey  form  the  sole  literary  resource.  But  the  need 
is  about  one  fourth  met.  That  means  that  we  want  more  books. 
With  any  who  are  interested  I  shall  be  glad  to  confer,  though  I 
will  say  here  that  any  packages  of  books  forwarded  to  the  dock 
in  New  York  City,  of  either  of  the  steamship  companies  nmning 
to  Porto  Rico,  will  be  forwarded  free  by  those  companies,  if  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  marked  ''Donation  to  Public  School  Libraries." 

And  we  are  proud,  too,  of  the  start  the  Playground  Movement 
has  made  in  Porto  Rico.  Three  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
public  playgroimd.  To-day  in  fifty-seven  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Island,  are  public  school  playgrounds,  more  or  less  adequately 
equipped  with  suitable  apparattis  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
roughly,  $10,000.  To  those  of  you  from  Boston  and  New  York 
City  and  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  where  playground  expenses  run 
into  the  millions,  this  may  seem  small.  But  whether  our  apparatus 
be  of  the  most  modem  pattern  —  and  we  have  some  of  that  —  or 
of  home  manufacttire,  as  is  more  of  it,  the  children  swarm  over  it 
and  are  learning  how  to  play.  And  all  this  has  grown  a  wonderful 
impetus  to  athletics.  Could  you  have  been  present  at  our  last 
inter-scholastic  athletic  meet,  you  would  have  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Island  was  becoming  Americanized,  school  banners  galore; 
cheers  after  the  most  approved  style,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  most  characteristically  American  thing  under 
the  flag. 

But  I  have  only  time  to  mention  some  of  the  other  things  that 
are  helping  along  in  the  process:  School  banks,  we  have  them  in 
nearly  every  town;  school  bands,  there  are  twenty-one — instru- 
ments, uniforms  and  all,  and  an  annual  tournament;  military 
companies,  sixteen  in  all,  some  of  them  equipped  with  arms  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  other  educational  aims 
mentioned  at  the  beginning. 

For  reasons  which  have  been  hard  to  overcome  and  which 
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have  largdy  to  do  with  legislative  appropriation,  progress  during 
the  past  quadrennium  in  the  extension  of  agricultural  education 
has  been  less  marked.  An  attempt  to  secure  adequate  appro- 
priations for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  elementary  agri- 
culttu-al  schools  throughout  the  Island  failed.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  more  than  eighty  thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  Island  are  receiving  instruction  in  nature  study, 
which  is  essentially  elementary  agriculture,  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  sdiool  gardens  wMch  form  a  common  adjunct  to 
the  rural  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  nearly  two  thousand  pupils, 
mostly  in  the  graded  schools,  are  receiving  definite  instruction 
in  scientific  agrictdture  under  the  tutelage  of  special  teachers. 
For  the  coming  school  year  a  larger  number  of  instructors  in  agri- 
culttire  has  been  provided  in  the  budget,  and  at  least  double  the 
present  ntunber  of  pupils  receiving  special  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject can  be  provided  for.  As  properly  qualified  teachers  can  be 
secured,  provision  for  agricultitral  instruction  should  be  made  in 
each  municipality  of  the  Island. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  on  the  Island  four  years  ago  no  pro- 
vision whatsoever  was  being  made  for  any  form  of  manual  in- 
struction in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Island.  A  S3rstem 
of  trade  schools  situated  in  the  larger  cities  had  been  in  existence, 
but  the  Insular  Legislature  failed  to  appropriate  for  their  future 
support  and  they  were  suppressed  with  the  school  year  1906-07. 
All  attempts  on  my  part  to  secure  special  appropriation  for  the 
establishment  of  manual  instruction  have  failed,  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  brought  about  through  the  use  of  the 
general  fimds  of  the  department. 

In  this  way  some  form  of  manual  instruction  is  being  provided 
in  sixty-one  of  the  sixty-eight  mtmidpalities  of  the  Island.  It 
consists  of  sewing  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls,  and  manual 
training  for  the  bo3rs.  Owing,  howeVer,  to  the  lack  of  appro- 
priations, all  these  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  but  a  limited 
ntimber  of  schools.  Diuing  the  past  school  year  sewing  has  been 
taught  in  graded  schools  of  fifty-six  mimidpalities  and,  roughly, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  girls  enrolled  in  those  schools 
received  instruction  in  this  subject.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  their  work  on  exhibition  at  the  Conference,  they  are 
extremdy  apt  pupils. 

Needles,  pins,  thimbles,  sdssors,  paper  for  drafting,  patterns  and 
cotton,  musKn  and  linen  doth  were  provided  by  the  school  boards 
in  many  instances,  while  in  others  the  above  equipment  was  sup- 
plied by  either  the  pupils  or  parents  or  both.  The  course  of  in- 
struction in  sewing  was  based  on  the  one  for  the  girls  of  the  Hula- 
ddphia  public  schools. 

The  subject  of  domestic  sdence  was  introduced  during  the  past 
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year  in  the  schools  of  six  municipalities  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  year,  into  eight  more. 

With  no  appropriation  whatsoever  specifically  for  the  work 
in  manual  training  in  tiie  public  schools,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  accomplish  mudi  along  those  lines.  However,  in  some  instances 
teadiers  have  been  found  with  special  aptitude  and  bent  for  con- 
structive work  in  wood  and  iron,  and  such  teachers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  devote  time  during  the  school  hours  to  this  work. 
Moreover,  in  this  way  hundreds  of  pupils  throughout  the  Island 
have  been  receiving  instruction  in  wood-working  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  various  material  out  of  such  native  products  as  bam- 
boo, calabaza  and  various  fiber  products.  In  many  instances  a 
real  artistic  ability  was  expressed  in  the  objects  constructed,  and 
under  better  organized  and  more  specific  instruction,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  great  economic  possibility  in  the  simple  things 
constructed. 

In  addition  to  this  semi-official  manual  instruction,  regular 
manual  training  shops  are  in  operation  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  sixteen  towns.  The  work  varies  from  clay  modeling 
and  whittling  to  regular  bench  work.  In  one  town,  Rio  Piedras, 
the  boys  built  a  two-room  house  for  a  carpenter  shop  and  domestic 
science  room,  and  made  their  own  tables  besides  other  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  another  town,  playground  apparatus 
was  built,  repairs  were  made  on  school  buildings  and  a  fence  was 
constructed  and  put  up  in  the  plaza. 

The  establishment  of  trade  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  something  for  the  future,  though, 
I  hope,  for  the  immediate  future.  The  Porto  Rican  people  are,  as  a 
class,  sldlful  and  adept  in  the  constructive  arts,  and  the  Island 
is  in  need  of  skilled  citizens  and  mechanics.  It  is  possible  that 
through  placing  the  college  of  mechanic  arts  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico  on  a  proper  basis  this  need  can  be  partially  taken  care 
of.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Legislature  ^ould  make 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  adequate  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  trade  schools  tmder  the  Department  of 
Education. 

In  no  other  phase  of  educational  work  has  development  been  so 
rapid  during  recent  years  as  in  that  of  secondary  instruction.  For 
the  school  year  1906-07  there  were  enrolled  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Island  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils;  for  the  past 
year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  or  an  increase  of 
two  htmdred  and  sixty-two  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  fifteen  such  schools  some  form  of  manual  instruc- 
tion will  for  the  coming  year  be  offered,  and  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  schools,  courses  in  both  wood-working  and  domestic  economy 
will  be  given.    Those  secondary  schools  wiich  offer  the  full  four- 
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year  course,  send  their  graduates  on  certificate  to  many  of  the  best 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  There  are,  however, 
only  five  such  schools  situated  in  the  larger  cities.  The  remaining 
ten,  established  during  the  last  three  years,  offer  but  a  two-year 
course;  the  backbone  of  which  is  manual  training  for  the  boys 
and  domestic  science  for  the  girls. 

So  much  for  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
University  of  Por(o  Rico,  with  a  separate  corporate  organization, 
though  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  head,  is  fast 
becoming  more  thanan  institution  on  paper.  Last  year  more  than 
one  thousand  students  were  registered  in  its  three  administrative 
divisions:  viz..  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Normal  Department.  The  first  is  fast  demon- 
strating its  value  to  the  people  of  the  Island.  Though  but  a  junior 
college,  in  that  it  offers  but  two  years  of  academic  work,  its  en- 
trance requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States,  and  its  scholarship  is  of  a  high  order. 

Strangely  enough  in  an  agriculttual  community,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  met  with  less  response  on  the  part  of  the  people 
tlwm  has  either  of  the  other  colleges.  We  are,  however,  erecting 
a  new  building  for  its  uses,  strengthening  its  faculty,  and  making 
every  effort  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  in  its  patronage. 
The  Normal  Department  as  a  means  for  the  preparation  of  teadi- 
ers,  is  second  to  few  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
The  vision  of  a  great  Pan-American  University,  as  a  point  of 
academic  contrast  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish  speaking 
peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  as  vivid  before  me  as  when 
three  years  ago  I  discovered  the  question  from  the  platform. 
Since  the  days  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  such  a  thing  has  been  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  the  place  was  never  so  appropriate  as  on  our 
beautiful  IsUmd,  nor  the  time  so  ripe  as  now.  If  there  be  any 
within  my  hearing  with  inclination  to  benefit  htunanity  through  the 
fostering  of  higher  learning,  and  the  resources  to  follow  such  an 
inclination,  the  field  offers  no  more  worthy  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment than  does  The  University  of  Porto  Rico.    (Applatise.) 

Thb  Chairman:  Porto  Rico  is  given  a  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to  this  country,  who  has  a  place  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  has  no  voting  office  in  its  procedure.  He 
is  present  with  us  this  morning,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing 
Hon.  Luiz  MuNoz  Rivera. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  LUIZ  MX7N0Z  RIVERA 

The  deficient  construction  of  my  English  and  my  imperfect 
pronunciation  require  that  I  ask  your  benevolence. 
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It  would  be  the  greatest  of  our  misfortunes  to  be  obliged  to 
express  our  thoughts  in  a  language  not  our  own,  were  it  not  a 
very  great  fatality  not  to  possess  a  well  defined,  unquestionable 
pereonality  as  a  people  among  the  peoples  of  the  eaith.  I  invite 
you,  gentlemen,  to  look  very  carefully  into  our  sorrowful  situation. 
Hie  accidents  of  war  impose  upon  tis  a  national  language  and 
demand  that  through  its  terms  and  clauses  we  defend  ouj*  rights 
and  present  our  claims  for  justice  to  the  cotmtry  in  which  we  were 
bom. 

You  speak  in  the  tongue  which  you  learned  from  your  mothers 
in  the  noble  American  home.  We  have  to  forbear  to  use,  before 
your  assemblies,  those  terms  our  mothers  taught  tis  in  the  noble 
native  home.  And  in  the  struggle  for  the  realization  of  our 
ideals,  there  weighs  heavily  upon  us  the  fear  that  our  voice  may 
not  arouse  echoes  of  sympathy  in  your  souls.  Pray  be  kind  if 
you  desire  to  be  just* 

We  must  tell  you  the  truth,  harsh  or  sweet  as  it  may  be,  but 
always  the  truth.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  you  that  we  are  not 
satined  with  our  political  status.  While  we  long  to  be  free,  we 
are  compelled  to  support  the  tutelage  of  a  government  in  the 
organization  of  which  our  votes  play  no  part.  We  are  not  satisfied 
because,  wislung  to  be  American  citizens,  national  citizenship  is 
argued,  and  deoied  tis.  Civilization  began  its  work  in  Porto  Rico 
long  before  it  manifested  itself  in  the  United  States.  Our  life 
as  an  organized  society  dates  back  over  four  himdred  years.  Our 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  a  race  of  explorers  and  pioneers,  whose 
footsteps  remain  heroically  printed  everywhere  they  went.  From 
South  to  North,  from  West  to  East,  right  in  this  nation  of  yours, 
there  may  be  heard  the  Latin  names  of  cities  and  territories. 
Florida,  Montana,  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  are 
words  left  here  by  our  ancestors.  Tampa,  San  Agustin,  £1  Paso, 
Sui  Francisco,  Pueblo,  San  Antonio,  still  remain  the  baptismal 
names  of  the  colonial  times.  The  seed  of  Christianity  was  scat- 
tered in  America  by  Father  Las  Casas  in  times  more  remote  than 
those  of  WilUam  Penn.  Yet,  the  contention  is  made  that,  on  ac- 
count of  our  prestmied  incapacity,  we  are  not  entitled  to  the  liberal 
autonomy  which  is  your  happiness  to  enjoy,  or  to  the  exercise  of 
the  self-government  practised  by  yourselves. 

C^  what  grounds  are  the  assertions  made  by  those  who  uphold 
such  judgments?  Are  they  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Porto  Rico  has  sixty  per  cent  illiterates?  If  so,  I  would 
request  you  to  convey  your  mind  to  the  year  1776,  to  recall  if  the 
United  States,  when  their  independence  was  declared,  did  not 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Now,  in  our  own  days, 
acccnrding  to  the  last  statistics,  these  high  percentages  of  illiteracy 
are  to  be  found  among  the  following  nations:  Roumania,  eighty 
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per  cent;  Portugal,  seventy-nine  per  cent;  Mexico,  seventy-six 
per  cent;  Russia,  seventy-three  per  cent;  Servia,  sixty-four  per 
.cent;  Spain,  sixty-four  per  cent;  Italy,  sixty-two  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anybody  would  advise  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  nations  as  such,  or  argue  their  political  in- 
capacity, because  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  their  illiteracy. 
And,  notwithstanding,  all  of  them  should  be  considered  on  that 
point  as  inferior  to  Porto  Rico.  Their  diplomatic  representatives 
are  received  and  accepted  by  you;  in  your  relations  with  them, 
their  ministers  are  treated  as  your  equal;  reciprocity  treaties  are 
concluded  with  their  governments;  and  you  recognize  them  in  the 
ample  exerdse  of  their  sovereignty.  And  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Cuba,  for  instance,  lived  as  did  Porto  Rico,  developed 
itself  as  Porto  Rico,  suffered  the  same  misfortimes  as  Porto  Rico, 
and  grew  on  conditions  identical  to  those  prevailing  in  Porto  Rico. 
There  is  a  single  title  to  which  Cuba  could  boast  and  to  which 
Porto  Rico  cannot  refer  —  that  of  having  supported,  with  their 
rifles  in  the  mountains,  their  protest  and  their  daim,  while  the 
Porto  Ricans  sustained  their  daim  and  protest  from  the  tribune, 
through  the  press  and  by  means  of  their  books  —  that  is  tosay, 
with  speech  and  with  the  pen.  If  this  is  also  a  charge  against 
us,  I  wotdd  ask  that  it  be  plainly  made  so  that  my  countrymen  and 
myself  should  learn,  from  the  promoters  of  liberty,  that  liberty  is 
only  bought  at  the  price  of  blood  on  the  altar  of  supreme  sacrifices. 

Most  undoubtedly  you  will  ask  me — In  what  does  the  mis- 
fortune you  complain  of  consist?  What  kind  of  t5rranny  is  that 
you  suffer?  Where  is  it  and  to  what  cause  is  attributed  the 
slavery  you  denounce? 

My  answer  will  be  this: 

In  Porto  Rico,  through  an  Act  of  Congress,  there  is  in  force, 
since  1900,  an  organic  law  called  the  "Poraker  Act."  That  law 
places  the  executive  power,  the  whole  executive  power, 'in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  and  his  cabinet,  composed  of  six  gentlemen, 
namely:  A  Secretary  of  the  Government,  an  Attorney  General,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  a  Treasurer,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  an  Auditor. 

These  secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Governor  and  under  his 
command.  So  that,  ipso  facto,  the  Governor  is  invested  with  all 
the  executive  power. 

I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  consisting  of  men  thoroughly  in- 
formed respecting  politics,  not  merely  in  a  sdentific  and  technical 
way,  but  also  in  its  practical  realizations.  And  you  will  understand 
that  with  such  resources  at  his  command,  the  governor  is  made 
a  supreme  and  mighty  arbiter,  irresponsible  to  the  people,  who  lack 
the  means  to  prevent  his  errors  or  to  stop  his  abuses. 
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The  legislative  power  is  conferred  upon  two  chambers.  One, 
the  Executive  Council,  is  composed  of  deven  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  other,  is  composed 
of  thirty-five  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  Foraker  Act 
establishes  that  at  least  five  members  of  the  Council  should  be 
natives  of  the  Island.  In  twelve  years  the  President  has  never 
gone  beyond  that  limit,  or  in  other  words,  he  has  at  no  time  ap- 
pointed even  six  natives  to  that  body.  Now,  for  a  bill  to  become 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  approved  by  a  majority  in 
the  Council,  and  that  it  be  signed  by  the  governor.  And  as  the 
governor  practically  enjoys  the  power  to  dominate  the  niajority  of 
the  Council,  the  executive  power,  therefore,  resides  in  the  governor 
alone,  in  its  entirety,  and  not  in  its  corresponding  proportion. 
The  secretaries  of  the  cabinet  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  members 
of  the  Executive  Council.  They  are  legislators  as  well  as  the 
official  advisers  of  the  governor.  This  fact  unites  or  merges 
these  two  branches  of  the  government,  the  executive  and  the 
legislative,  into  a  single  power. 

The  judicial  power  is  formed  as  follows :  a  Supreme  Court  com- 
posed of  six  judges  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
eight  district  courts,  whose  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  are 
appointed  by  the  governor ;  fifty-eight  justices  of  the  peace  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  twenty-eight  municipal  courts,  the  judges  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  people.  To  take  away  the  meager  in- 
tervention left  to  the  people,  a  great  deal  of  activity  has  b^  dis- 
played. By  the  Olmsted  Bill,  which  was  discussed  by  Congress 
during  its  last  regular  session,  passingin  the  House  and  failmgto  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  for  lack  of  time,  the  governor  would  have 
had  the  power  to  also  appoint  these  twenty-eight  municipal 
judges,  the  last  and  only  prerogative  the  people  have  at  present. 
On  this  particular  point  the  governor,  however,  does  not  need  that 
Congress  increase  his  already  enormous  authority.  It  has  been 
the  method  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  past  to  carefully  look 
after  the  dismissal,  tmder  any  pretext  whatever,  of  the  elected 
judges,  the  governor  afterwards  filling  the  vacancies  at  his  own 
pleasure. 

That  is  my  full,  dear,  and  categorical  answer  to  any  questions 
you  naight  ask  me  as  to  the  tyranny  suffered  and  the  slavery 
deplored  by  my  cotmtrymen.  The  governor  is  highly  enthroned, 
as  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  centralizing,  controlling  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judidal  powers.  He  is  a  man  who  is  everything, 
a  functionary  above  everything,  a  sort  of  semi-god  with  only  his 
absolute  will  and  omnipotent  caprice  as  a  limit  to  his  official  attri^ 
butions.  But  you  might  yet  argue  that  when  this  hierarch  dis- 
regards the  laws,  there  still  remains  the  way  to  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals.   Ah,  yes!    What  could  be  expected  from  courts  whose 
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judges  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  from  appointees  of  the 
executive  ,£rom  judges  who,  in  order  to  give  sentence  against  the 
will  or  desire  of  the  executive  who  placed  them  in  their  positions, 
would  have  to  become  heroes. and  martyrs  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  offices  and  personal  aspirations?  Whether  American  or 
Porto  Rican,  the  larger  numb^  of  the  judges  of  the  Island  have, 
in  my  opinion,  acted  uprightly.  I  must  recognize  their  integrity 
and  honesty.  Perhaps  most  of  them  would  willingly  endure  that 
martyrdom  in  honor  to  jtistice ;  but  we  cannot  expect  extraordinary 
heroism  from  human  nature  nor  demand  from  any  one  such  ex- 
ceptional proofs  of  strength  and  energy  of  spirit.  The  re^ty  is, 
at  all  events,  that  in  no  case  of  fundamental  political  importance, 
have  the  judges  ever  decided  against  the  Government. 

We  have,  on  one  side,  the  defenseless  people;  on  the  other  side, 
the  administration  with  all  its  weapons,  shielding  itself  in  all  its 
parapets.  It  is  known  that  the  people  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
admmistration'and  that,  in  accordance  with  your  principles,  the 
principles  established  by  the  American  revolution,  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  Republic  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  That  is  so  here,  in  the  continent;  but  there,  in  the  smaU 
Island,  the  Government  is  of  the  bureacracy,  by  the  bureacracy, 
and  for  the  bureacracy. 

You  voll. please  bear  in  mind  that  my  speech  is  one  of  general 
ideas  and  not  of  personal  complaints.  The  gentlemen  constituting 
the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  are  entitled  to  my  respect.  This 
opportunity  is  not  to  discuss  whether  they  govern  well  or  other- 
wise. Even  accepting  as  a  hjrpothesis  that  they  do  all  they  can 
in  our  behalf,  and  that  public  opinion  was  never  compelled  to 
protest  at  all  risks,  this  will  not  deprive  the  system  from  being 
absurd.  A  civilized  community  does  not  resign  itself  to  live  by  the 
indulgence  of  some  administrative  entities.  My  countrymen  seek 
the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  dignity,  not  in  the  public  officials  who 
come  and  go,  but  in  the  laws  that  remain  fixed.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  governed;  they  desire  to  govern  themselves.  To  succeed 
in  the  realization  of  our  aspirations  we  do  not  apply  to  foreign 
doctrines  or  precedents;  but  we  utilize  the  doctrines,  traditions, 
and  history  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  weapon  with  which 
we  fight  our  battle;  this  is  the  shield  under  which  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  Confidence  in  the  Congress  and  the  faith  we  have 
in  the  American  people  constitute,  in  fact,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Porto  Ricans.  The  American  people  cannot  create  tribes  of 
slaves  under  their  broad  and  democratic  flag. 

Our  right  coinddes  .with  the  duty  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  troops  landed  through  Guanica  and  Ponce 
without  any  resistance  whatever.  The  sons  of  the  Island  saw  a 
redeemer  in  every  American  general  and  a  co-operation  in  every 
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officer.  Our  country  was  not  a  land  of  conquest.  It  does  not 
expect  from  you  any  gifts  or  privileges;  it  expects  its  welfare  and 
peace;  that  could  not  be  founded  on  the  prestige  of  force,  but  must 
be  founded  on  the  influx  of  love  and  fraternity.  Until  you  have 
granted  our  country  that  which  belongs  to  it  by  the  power  of 
God  and  Nature,  you  must  not  pretend  or  demand  that  we  love 
you  or  fraternize  with  you. 

The  American  revolution  served  as  a  lesson  to  England.  She 
learned  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  colonies  is  by  granting  them 
an  ample  personality  that  allow  them  to  be  satisfied.  England 
tmderstood  this  lesson  very  well.  She  has  given  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia their  self-government  despite  the  fact  that  she  is  an  aristo- 
cratic and  traditional  monarchy.  The  United  States,  a  democratic 
Republic,  forget  the  lesson  they  gave  their  fathers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  maintain  their  colonies  in  a  painful  condition  of  in- 
feriority, as  England  wanted  to  keep  them  in  1776.  These  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  history 

The  American  people  are  ignorant  of  what  happens  in  Porto 
Rico.  They  know  that  Porto  Rico  imports  $38,786,997  worth  of 
merchandise  and  exports  $39,918,367;  they  know  that  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruits  grow  in  the  Island,  but  they  do  not 
Imow  that  those  who,  in  an  area  of  thirty-six  hundred  square  miles 
only,  perform  such  a  prodigy  of  activity  and  productiveness  are 
being  treated  worse  than  the  Indians  in  the  reserves  of  Oklahoma 
and  Arizona^;  they  do  not  know  that  over  a  million  of  htmian 
beings,  conscious  of  their  fate,  are  placed  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
settlers  of  Liberia,  whose  fitness  to  govern  themselves  has  been 
acbnitted.  And  they  know  nothing  about  these  facts  because 
their  information  has  not  been  free  from  prejudices.  There  came 
before  the  Ccvmnittee  on  Instilar  Affairs,  visited  the  departments 
of  the  Govemmtnt,  the  officers  of  newspapers,  and  appeared 
«  before  you  at  past  conferences  held  at  Mohonk  Lake,  delegations 
made  up  of  Americans  and  exclusively  from  official  circles.  No 
member  of  the  cabinet  will  ever  plead  against  the  prerogative 
of  that  body;  no  official  in  the  colonies  will  ever  inform  against  the 
privileges  of  the  colonial  administration.  Let  us  suppose  the  case 
of  a  ward  under  the  care  of  a  testamentary  guardian  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  large  forttme.  Ask  that  guardian 
if  the  ward  is  prepared  to  handle  his  own  affairs.  He  will  answer 
you  in  the  negative;  he  will  argue  that  further  preparation  is 
necessary.  Let  the  guardian  have  his  own  way,  and  the  ward 
wiU  not  reach,  in  ten  or  even  twenty  years,  that  estate  of  fitness 
essential  to  the  handling  of  his  interests.  It  does  not  suit  the 
guardian  that  the  ward  should  acqtaire  possession  of  his  estates. 
That  is,  gentlemen,  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  Should  you  ask  the 
opinion  of  its  guardians,  they  would  find  a  hundred  reasons  to 
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allege  that  the  cotmtry  is  not  yet  ready  for  self-govermnent,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  prepared  in  centuries  to  come.  If  George  III  had 
possessed  the  power, to  decide  the  future  course  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  you  would  still  be  an  English  colony.  George  the  Tlmd 
was  a  king  by  divine  right.  The  United  States  are  a  freeand 
liberal  democracy,  and  on  this  fact  is  to  be  foimd  the  diflFerence 
on  which  we  base  our  hopes. 

At  one  of  yotu*  previous  conferences  an  argument  was  adduced 
to  surprise  your  good  faith:  the  argimient  resting  upon  ignoFance 
and  political  bossism  presumed  to  exist  in  the  Idand.  You  were 
told  that  should  self-government  be  granted  us,  the  leaders  would 
govern  the  country.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  what  place,  where  is  it 
that  the  leaders  do  not  lead?  In  what  democracy  do  the  people 
assemble  in  large  bodies  to  govern  in  a  direct  manner?  You  have 
the  bosses.  They  frequently  become  a  plague.  But  how  can 
you  avoid  such  a  plague?  Presuming  that  the  leaders  in  Porto 
Rico  exercised  a  powerful  authority,  that  authority  would  not  be 
more  powerful  than  is  exercised  by  the  leaders  of  New  York  at 
Albany,  by  the  leaders  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg,  by  those 
of  Massadiusetts  at  Boston,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  England 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  are  ruled  through  the  influence 
of  the  leaders.  But  the  leaders  proceed  from  the  people  and  they 
can  only  be  supported  by  the  people.  Should  they  betray  the 
people,  they  would  soon  find  themselves  alone.  If  there  is  a 
nation  where  the  leaders  possess  great  power,  that  nation  is  the 
United  States.  ThePresidentisthe  first  leader  and  the  five  hundred 
Congressmen  are  five  hundred  leaders  in  their  respective  districts, 
that  is  to  say,  five  hundred  mandataries  of  the  national  conscience, 
crystalized  by  the  votes  deposited  in  the  ballot  boxes.  The  leaders 
of  Porto  Rico,  whether  Republican  or  Unionist,  have  the  sanction 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  electors  behind  tlieir  acts.  Should 
they  govern,  they  would  do  it  through  the  will  of  the  people. with* 
better  right  than  the  six  appointive  leaders  of  the  Executive  Coim- 
cil,  who  govern  against  the  will  of  the  country,  as  kings  by  divine 
right  to  whom  homage  is  not  paid  in  this  century  even  in  the  an- 
cient Europe  moulded  with  the  leaven  of  mediaeval  times. 

Our  prosperity  had  been  spoken  of  at  conferences  held  here 
before.  It  is  a  great  prosperity  indeed,  especially  for  the  American 
and  foreign  corporations  in  the  Island.  Porto  Rico  has  an  export 
business  of  $39,918,367,  and  an  import  business  of  $38,786,997. 
Most  of  its  commerce  is  done  with  the  United  States.  Among  the 
Latin-American  countries  only  the  following  exceed  Porto  Rico  in 
their  total  trade  with  the  world :  Argentine  Republic,  $675,000,000; 
Brazil,  $491,000,000;  Cuba,  $220,000,000;  Chili.  $208,000,000; 
Mexico,  $193,000,000;  Uruguay,  $86,000,000.  Porto  Rico  excels 
Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica, 
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etc.  In  the  last  twelve  months  we  purchased  from  the  United 
States  merchandise  amounting  to  $34,671,958,  and  sold  to  the 
United  States  merchandise  amounting  to  $34,765,409.  According 
to  the  statistics  for  that  year,  only  the  following  nations  in  the 
world  excelled  Porto  Rico  in  their  commerce  with  the  Unitad 
States:  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Japan,  ' 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Italy,  eleven  in  all. 
We  fill  the  twelfth  place  in  the  trade  of  the  other  countries  with 
this.  And  otir  agricultural  and  industrial  development  wiU 
continue  to  be  so  rapid,  that  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  our 
external  commerce  will  amount  in  the  near  future  to  over  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Such  a  development  is  due,  not  to  the  virtuality  of  our  political 
regimen,  but  to  the  free  trade  established  witii  the  United  States, 
which  insures  in  the  American  markets  good  prices  for  our  sugar 
and  tobacco.  But  not  because  such  is  the  case  are  we  receiving 
a  benefit  fronj  you  without  ftdly  compensating  you  for  it.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industries  in  Porto  Rico 
have  obtained  positive  advantages  from  this  country,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  products  of  American  industries  and  agriculture 
obtain  equivalent  advantages  from  ours.  In  this  way  due  com- 
pensation is  established  and  we  do  not  remain  yotu*  debtors,  nor 
vice-versa,  because  to  the  benefit  received  there  responds  the 
benefit  given.  An  equal  and  mutual  profit,  a  perfect  equilibrium 
of  reciprocal  gains.  If  Porto  Rico  enjoyed  an  absolute  liberty 
to  make  her  commercial  treaties,  she  would  sell  her  sugar  and 
tobacco  at  lower  prices,  but  she  would  buy  her  staple  conmiodities 
at  lower  prices  than  at  present.  The  welfare  of  the  inhabitants, 
therefore,  would  not  suffer  the  least.  We  might  perhaps  deplore  a 
decrdase  in  the  dividends  paid  by  the  rich  corporations;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  might  be  able  to  celebrate  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  working  classes.  The  latter  rebate  would  perhaps 
prove  more  profitable  than  the  former. 

It  has  been  stated  at  various  conferences  here  that  the  United 
States  generously  gives  to  Porto  Rico  its  custom  house  and  internal 
revenues.  It  is  true  that  these  taxe^,  according  to  the  federal 
organization,  should  go  to  the  federal  treasury;  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  each  of  your  forty-eight  states  contributes  to 
the  expense  of  a  confederacy  that  recognizes  their  political  per- 
sonality and  of  which  they  form  a  part  as  members  of  an  entity 
imposing  upon  them  all  their  duties  and  protecting  all  their  rights. 
Make  us  a  state  of  the  Union  and  you  will  be  welcome  to  our 
revenues.  Make  us  a  free  and  autonomous  colony,  fashioned 
'after  Canada  with  respect  to  England,  and  we  will  cover  our 
budget  in  accordance  with  otir  circumstances,  including  in  it  the 
expenses  of  our  militia,  custom  house  employes,  lighthouses,  the 
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deficit  of  our  postal  service  and  the  inspection  of  our  sea  coasts. 
This  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  our  people.  But  it  is  not 
fair  that  you  support  the  assertion  of  your  generosity  on  the  fact 
that  you  pay  the  expenses  of  a  regiment  and  a  navy  whichserve 
to  insure  your  power  and  the  greatness  of  your  prestige.  It  is 
not  fair  that  yoU^  fUng  in  otu*  faces  a  liberality  which  does  not 
exist  but  in  the  mind  of  some  colonial  btureaucrats  who  have 
spoken  to  you  from  this  place  on  previous  occasions. 

Porto  Rico  never  asked,  nor  does  she  ask,  nor  will  she  ever  ask 
anything  that  the  United  States  could  not  grant  her  vnthout 
jeopardizing  their  political  influence  or  weakening  their  commercial 
position.  Furthermore,  no  excuse  could  be  found  to  repudiate 
our  daim.  We  always  have  been  a  peaceful  people,  law-abiding 
and  loyal  to  otu*  governments.  We  performed  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery  without  blcody  convulsions;  we  struggled  during  a  century 
for  our  self-government,  and,  finally,  in  1897,  it  was  granted  to  us 
by  Spain,  the  nation  3^u  consider  refractory  to  progress  and  liboty. 
In  peace  we  passed  from  Spanish  to  American  sovereignty;  uni- 
versal suflErage  has  been  successfully  and  orderly  exercised  by  us; 
we  have  lessened,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  the  high  per  cent- 
age  of  that  illiteracy  for  which  our  former  rulers,  and  not  the 
Porto  Rican  people  should  be  blamed;  we  have  so  propagated  the 
English  lachguage  in  the  Island  that  htmdred  thousands  of  natives 
speak  it  to-day;  we  have  legislated  with  the  greatest  tact  and  dr- 
cimispection  you  could  have  demanded  from  us,  no  matter  how 
exactiQg  you  might  have  been;  we  have  quadruplicated  our 
natural  resources  with  the  co-operation  of  outside  capital;  we  have 
demonstrated,  in  short,  that  no  place  in  the  globe  could  be  more 
easily  governed  than  Porto  Rico.  And  to  prevent  that  paSradise 
of  the  torrid  zone  from  being  a  mere  factory,  for  exploitation  only, 
as  it  is,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  make  it  a  place  for  a  happy  and 
well-organized  society,  it  will  be  necessary,  gentlemen,  that  the 
shadow  of  the  American  flag  extend  over  her  forests  the  liberty 
and  love  it  symbolizes. 

What  would  you  lose  by  accomplishing  that  act  of  vindication 
and  himianity?  You  wotild  only  sacrifice  a  few  dozen  positions 
for  friends  or  servants  of  those  who  control  here  the  electoral 
machines.  By  what  would  you  profit  on  the  other  hand?  By  the 
gratitude  of  a  million  and  a  hundred  thousand  souls;  by  the  great 
satisfaction,  the  highest  and  most  profound,  of  having  done  your 
duty,  complied  with'  your  history  and  obeyed  your  conscience. 
And  you  would  further  be  profited  by  the  confidwice  of  the  fifty 
million  men  who  in  South  America,  Central  America,  and  in  the 
Tropics  feel  Latin  blood  running  through  their  veins.  The  United 
States  aspires  to  establish  its  hegemony  over  the  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  also  over  those  in  the  Tropics. 
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It  will  be  to  their  profit,  it  will  suit  their  interests,  to  have  the  Latin- 
Americans  look  at  .the  smallest  of  the  Antilles  and  behold  a  satis- 
fied community,  a  free,  happy  people,  willing  to  bless  this  country 
which  would  be  their  country,  the  citizenship  you  are  so  proud 
of,  which  would  be  their  citizenship. 

Not  longer  than  three  3rears  ago  Mr.  Elihtt  Root,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  traveled  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Montevideo,  from  Mon- 
tevideo to  Buenos  Ayres,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Santiago,  from 
Santiago  to  Lima,  visiting  the  continent  and  preaching  fraternity 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  teU 
you  that  in  the.South  they  did  not  credit  his  statements:  the  facts 
were  different.  They  could  be  fotmd  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico, 
that,  though  better  prepared  than  almost  all  her  sisters,  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  is  not  as  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Root  and  the 
administration  that  sent  him  there,  ready  for  self-government. 
Words  are  frequently  pleasing,  but  facts  are  always  conclusive. 
And  if  your  nation  proposes  to  draw  itself  near  the  heart  of  the 
Latin  race  in  America,  promote  and  develop  commerce  for  her 
vast  northern  latitudes,  overcome  Europe  in  the  active  fight  for 
trade  and  give  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  amplest  range  of  which 
it  may  be  susceptible,  you  have  before  you  one  way  only  —  that 
of  democracy  and  justice,  respected  strictly  in  your  national 
relations  with  the  strong  and  powerful  peoples  and  even  more 
strictly  respected  in  your  national  relations  with  the  weak  and 
defenseless  peoples. 

If  it  does  not  please  you  to  win,  through  your  conduct  towards 
Porto  Rico,  the  sentimental  sympathy  and  commercial  patronage 
of  the  Latin  republics;  if  you  do  not  decide  to  give  Porto  Rico  a 
place  under  your  flag  as  a  state  of  the  Union,  or  a  place  under  the 
shadow  of  your  banner  as  a  colony  with  an  ample  autonomy,  do 
not  be  surprised  if  some  day  the  Porto  Ricans  ask,  from  your 
Congress,  their  national  independence,  the  independence  that 
you,  when  treated  with  unbearable  injustice,  wrested  from  England 
in  1776,  and  which  we  would  not  be  able  nor  would  intend  to  con- 
quer through  arms,  for  a  struggle  in  such  a  disproportion  would 
rc^t  in  a  useless  suicide,  but  which  we  would  know  how  to  de- 
mand as  honest  and  worthy  men  from  worthy  and  honest  men,  in 
the  name  of  those  principles  upheld  by  yourselves.  Our  problem, 
gentlemen,  has  three  solutions:  the  proclamation  of  statehood, 
which  would  confound  us  with  you  in  your  national  life;  the  grant- 
ing of  home  rule,  which  would  bind  us  to  you  with  the  sentimental 
tie  of  gratitude,  and  the  real  tie  of  the  interchange  of  commercial 
products;  and  the  concession  of  independence,  by  an  Act  of 
Congress,  which  wouldmake  us  the  sole  owners  oif  our  fate. 

Of  these  solutions  we  would  prefer  the  first;  we  propose  the 
second,  and  reserve  the  third  as  the  last  refuge  for  our  honor  and 
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our  right.  And  if  this  is  not  imderstood  by  the  American  people, 
allow  me  to  conjure  you  to  recall  the  sublime  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  with  which  I  dose  my  speech — **I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  There  is  in  Ne^  York  a  society  called  "The 
Porto  Rican  Alliance,"  whose  object  is  to  do  that  which  will  fur- 
ther Porto  Rican  interests.  That  society  is  represented  here  to-day 
by  Mr.  Edwardo  J.  L.  Raldiris,  who  will  now  address  you. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 

ADDRSeS  OF  MR.   EDWARDO  J.   L.   RALDIRBS 

I  wish  first  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  accorded 
me,  as  the  representative  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Alliance,  in  address- 
ing this  Conference.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  personal  gratification 
b^use  it  presents  the  opportunity  of  submitting  to  the  sound 
judgment  of  capable  Americans,  two  subjects  involving  problems 
still  unsolved,  the  solution  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
moral,  political,  and  economic  welfare  of  a  whole  community, 
which,  by  the  force  of  destiny  is  to-day  imder  the  protectorship  of 
our  nation.  The  community  is  Puerto  Rico;  the  problems, —  the 
right  of  its  rahabitants  to  American  citizenship  and  to  self-govern- 
ment. 

Whenever  these  important  subjects  have  been  submitted  to 
those  of  otu"  countrymen  who  hold  our  constitution  in  respect  and 
reverence,  to  those  Americans  who  are  lovers  of  justice,  equality, 
and  liberty,  the  natural  question  that  arises  is  this :  Are  the  Puerto 
Ricans  entitled  to  become  full  fledged  members  of  oiu*  national 
family  or  are  they  not?  If  they  are,  let  them  be  invested' with  its 
privileges  at  once  and  let  them  be  granted  the  same  privileges 
that  every  community  within  otu*  national  boimdaries  exercises  for 
itself,  that  of  managing  its  own  affairs.  Such  judgment  seems 
to  me  to  be  dictated  by  a  high  spirit  of  Americanism,  that  cor- 
rectly defined  is  the  American  ideal  of  democracy.  This  judg- 
ment I  regret  to  say  is  not  the  judgment  of  the  men  of  state  who 
are  at  the  present  time  in  full  control  of  our  insular  affairs,  and  who 
in  consequence  are  undoubtedly  in  a  position,  if  they  so  desired, 
to  know  the  real  facts.  They  allow  themselves  to  be  advised  by 
political  favorites  and  carpet-baggers  who  naturally  are  prejudiced 
against  any  plan  of  constructive  reform  that  tends  to  deprive  them 
of  their  comfortable  sustenance  and  to  drive  them  from  their 
position  of  affluence.  To  justify  their  selfish,  tmjust  and  im- 
democratic  policy,  these  men  have  formulated  what  they  think 
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is  a  new  principle  of  government.  They  maintain  a  doctrine 
that  was  never  even  heard  of  in  America  before  1898  —  they  allege 
as  a  principle  of  government  that  the  constitution  does  not  follow 
the  flag.  Can  any  htonan  mind,  xmless  it  is  poisoned  by  prejudices, 
conceive  such  misconstruction  of  American  principles?  It  would 
be  just  as  absurd  to  claim  that  the  beautiful  teadiings  of  Chris- 
tianity do  not  follow  the  Cross.  The  Flag  and  the  Cross  are  two 
emblems  distinctive  of  civilization,  and  ever3rwhere  they  go  they 
carry  with  them  the  principles  and  the  ideals  which  they  symbolize. 

We  have  but  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  1898  to  find  that  the  United  States  has  always  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  international  law,  to  the  effect  that  "the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  acquired  by  conquest  or  cession 
becomes  that  of  the  government  under  whose  dominion  they  pass, 
subject  to  the  right  of  election  on  their  part  to  retain  their  former 
nationality  by  removal,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  provided,  or, 
in  more  terse  language,  the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  trans- 
fered  to  the  new  sovereign."  This  rule  which  was  so  largely  in- 
strumental in  aiding  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment has  abandoned,  and  in  the  insular  cases  it  is  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  United  States  does  not  operate  to  incorporate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  as  citizens  of  the  conquered 
state. 

In  the  Treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  under  which  British 
subjects  who  resided  at  Detroit  before  and  at  the  time  of  evacua- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  who  continued  to  reside 
there  afterwards  without  at  any  time  within  a  year  from  tte 
evacuation  having  dedared  their  intention  to  remain  British 
subjects  became  ipso  facto,  American  citizens.  The  Treaty  of 
1803,  with  Prance,  provided  for  the  admission  of  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Treaty  of  1819 
with  Spain  made  similar  provision  for  the  inhabitants  of  Florida, 
while  the  Treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico  affected  collective  natural- 
ization of  all  Mexican  inhabitants  of  California.  The  Treaty  of 
1853  with  Mexico  legalized  citizenship  in  Arizona;  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  1867-with  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  Alaska  who  did  not  return  to 
Russia  within  three  years  became  an  American  citizen  by  com- 
pnilsion.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  in  1846 
its  inhabitants  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Act 
of  Congress;  upon  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  the  same  was  done 
with  respect  to  its  citizens  by  Act  of  Congress  on  April  30,  1900. 
It  was  only  ten  years  ago  on  March  3,  1901,  that,  by  special 
Act  of  Congress,  every  Indian  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  made 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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For  the  past  thirteen  years  Puerto  Rico  has  been  governed  as 
a  dependency  of  the  United  States,  under  laws  whidh,  although 
sufficiently  good  at  the  start,  all  people  must  now  adinit  to  be 
without  precedent  in  American  history  and  totally  imdempcratic, 
because,  while  affording  no  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  governed,  they  vest  the  executive  and  l^:islative 
powers  in  the  individuals  appointed  by  the  National  Executive 
at  Washington. 

We  resent  very  keenly  the  position  in  which  we  have  been 
placed.  It  is  unexampled  in  contemporary  history  and  has  no 
parallel  even  in  ancient  history.  We  are  living  without  a  weU- 
defined  status;  we  are  not  an  independent  people;  although  part 
of  the  American  nation  we  are  not  numbered  among  its  citizens. 
We  are  at  present  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  a  Republic,  a 
situation  which  is  certainly  anomalous  and  unjust.  Our  inhabi- 
tants are  not  only  entirely  without  the  franchise ;  they  are  not  even 
citizens;  such  a  doctrine  generally  accepted  by  this  Republic  would 
mean  the  conversion  of  the  United  States  into  an  Empire. 

By  Section  30  of  the  Act  June  29,  1906,  we  are  authorized  to 
become  American  citizens  by  naturalization  individually  in  the 
form  provide4  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  modifications  that  applicants  were  not  to  be  required  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty  and  that  they  were 
to  make  dedaration  of  intention  at  least  two  years  prior  to  ad* 
mission.  It  is  also  provided  that  residence  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  owing  such  permanent  allegiance, 
was  to  be  regahled  as  residence  within  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  five  years'  residence  clause  of  the  existing  law. 

It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  inconsistency  with  which  a 
good  many  of  our  Federal  laws  are  enforced,  to  know  that  among 
courts  autiiorized  to  naturalize  foreigners  there  is  none  in  Puerto 
Rico.  We  find  it  difficult  therefore  to  comply  with  the  section 
quoted. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  our  natives  can  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  First:  Individual  naturalization  by  the 
method  already  mentioned.  Second:  Collective  naturalization. 
This  may  be  affected  by  conquest  of  territory,  by  treaty  with 
another  nation,  by  special  Act  of  Congress,  or  by  admission  of  new 
states. 

If  therefore  we  are  to  be  guided  by  precedent  and  international 
law,  the  Puerto  Ricans  should  be  admitted  collectively  to  citi- 
zenship immediately.  Our  people  possess  all  the  high  dvic 
qualities  that  make  desirable  citizens.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  of  the  most  aggressive  enemies  of  our  cause  that  a  portion 
of  our  population  luive  not  the  required  degree  of  education  to 
merit  such  a  high  privilege,  and  yet  they  let  pass  unchallenged 
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the  illiterate  voters  of  the  South  and  the  ignorant  alien,  who 
within  five  years  passed  upon  the  mainland  soon  displays  his 
citizen's  papers,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases  he  has  secured  through 
the  influence  of  a  political  leader,  which  seems  more  important 
to  political  machines  than  a  semblance  of  education. 

When  General  Miles  landed  on  the  Island  in  1898,  do  you 
remember  the  proclamation  he  issued?  It  stated  that  he  was 
"nottomakewar  upon  them  but  to  seek  out  and  expel  the  enemies 
of  their  country  and  his,  and  to  bestow  upcm  them  the  blessings 
of  om-  liberal  constitution."  What  did  he  mean  ?  Do  you  wonder 
that  a  great  resentment  has  developed  in  our  minds  against  the 
injusticeof  it  all? 

I  want  you  to  compare  what  this  liberal,  free  American  Govern- 
ment has  given  to  our  people  with  what  was  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Crown  some  years  before  the  occupation,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  will  yourselves  declare  that  ''Comparisons  are 
odious." 

The  peninsular  electoral  law  passed  at  Madrid  in  Jtme,  1890, 
was  adapted  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  at  the  suggestion  of  Premier 
Segasta,  who,  in  the  exposition  to  the  Queen  Regent,  which  accom- 
panied the  project  of  autonomy,  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Antilles  frequently  complained  of  and  lamented  the  irritating 
inequalities  which  alone  were  enough  to  obstruct  or  entirely  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  constitutional  privileges,  and  he  concludes 
with  these  remarkable  words:  "So  that,  if  by  arbitrary  disposi- 
tions without  appeal,  by  penalties  imposed,  by  prodamations 
of  Governors  General,  or  by  simply  ignoring  the  laws  of  procedure, 
the  citizen  may  be  restrained,  harassed,  deported  to  even  distant 
territories,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  thought,'  or  free  writing  or  the  freedom  of  instruction 
or  religious  tolerance  nor  can  he  practice  the  right  of  Union 
and  association." 

During  the  years  immediately  following,  which  were  shortly 
before  our  occupation,  a  system  of  government  was  inaugurated 
and  was  in  actual  operation,  which  was,  at  least  in  form,  more 
democratic  than  that  of  our  own  territories,  and  with  greater 
powers  of  self-government  than  our  own  sovereign  states  possess. 
This  was  not  an  abrupt  departure  from  former  precedence  nor  was 
it  an  experiment,  for  the  history  of  the  Island  has  accounts  of 
numerous  popular  elections,  of  the  creation  of  political  parties 
with  issues  involving  the  political,  moral,  and  material  needs  of 
the  Island,  of  debates  upon  constitutional  limitations,  and  of 
demands  for  various  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
freedom  of  the  press,  equality  of  taxation,  control  of  the  budget 
and  numerous  other  things  that  indicate  a  people  striving  for 
political  freedom.  / 
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The  year  before  the  Spanish  War  was  a  period  in  which  Spain 
lavishly  granted  self-governing  powers  to  the  Island.  These  were 
embodied  principally  in  the  electoral  law,  the  municipal  law,  the 
provincial  law,  and  the  autonomy  act.  These  laws  further  ex- 
tended the  elective  franchise,  increased  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  locally  constituted  authorities,  removed  restrictions  and 
reduced  limitations  upon  the  municipal  government,  and  in  fact 
established  a  self-governing  regime,  a  perfect  autonomy,  the  out- 
growth of  centuries  of  experience  df  a  highly  intelligent  people 
with  this  race.  This  Government  granted  by  what  you  call 
"corrupt  and  depotic  power  of  Spain  '*  was  a  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  and  for  Puerto  Ricans.  The  governor  was  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  Four  secretaries  of  government  and  their  president 
were  chosen  by  the  native  parliament  and  were  of  the  people's 
choosing.  The  lower  house  and  majority  of  the  upper,  as  wcJl  as 
some  subordinate  governing  bodies  and  the  mturidpfiJities  were 
elective.  The  governor  had  no  veto  but  could  refer  enactments 
that  he  considered  in  violation  df  the  Constitution,  or  rights  of 
the  citizens  to  the  home  Government,  but  if  it  did  not  reply  within 
two  months,  he  was  required  to  proclaim  the  enacted  legislation 
the  law  of  the  Island.  Parliament,  among  other  legislative  powers, 
framed  the  export  and  import  tariff  schedules  and  intervened  to 
revise  or  ratify  any  treaties  affecting  the  Island  made  by  Spain 
with  foreign  countries.  Commerce  with  the  mother  coimtry  was 
regulated  by  certain  fixed  rules,  but  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Insular  delegates  and  the  home  government.  All  appointed 
officials  had  to  possess  prescribed  qualifications.  Minority  mem- 
bers of  a  coimcil,  as  the  upper  chamber  of  parliament  was  called, 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  had  to  possess  eleven  requisities 
two  of  which  were,  First :  that  they  must  be  subjects  of  Spain,  and 
second,  that  they  must  have  resided  there  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding their  appointment.  Appointments  in  all  branches  of  the 
public  service  were  likewise  restricted. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  autonomy  was  not  realized  in 
practice,  that  the  Governor  General  and  his  Cabinet,  with  the 
power  to  resort  to  the  military  forces,  overawed  and  dominated 
the  elections.  This  may  have  been  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
true,  but  similar  charges  have  been  made  and  substantiated  with 
reference  to  the  elections  imder  the  present  form  of  government 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cabinets  of  to-day  are  no  longer  composed  of  men  of  our  own 
selection.  This  grant  by  Spain  of  self-governing  powers,  was  a 
tardy  recognition  of  the  just  rights  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  is  only 
too  sad  that  it  arrived  too  late  to  benefit  the  natives.  It  scans 
a  mockery  —  the  eager  and  joyous  greeting  that  moved  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  upon  the  landing  of  American  troops  on  that 
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beautiful  Island  in  1898,  because  they  thought  that  at  last  they 
were  securing  that  fr^^om  that  they  had  heard  so  much  of  from 
their  brothers  who  had  become  citizens  in  the  American  Republic. 
The  American  soldiers  when  they  landed  were  looked  upon  as 
men  not  in  search  of  conquest  and  spoilation,  but  as  the  representa- 
tives of  a  nation  enjoying  a  full  measure  of  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges for  a  moderate  shu«  of  which  they  had  so  long  vainly  peti- 
tioned the  Mother  Government  of  Spain. 

Realize  the  awakening  that  has  come  to  them,  after  eleven 
years  under  the  infamous  Poraker  Act  of  1900,  which  provided  the 
legislature  of  two  branches,  which  were  an  Executive  Council 
and  House  of  Delegates.  The  Executive  Council  consists  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Six  a^  heads  of  Insular  executive  departments,  at  least  five  of 
whom  must  be  native  Puerto  Ricans.  The  House  is  made  of 
thirty-five  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  qualified 
voters.  Is  it  after  all  so  strange  that  our  people  are  discontented, 
discouraged  and  suspicious,  of  this  liberal  government  of  ours? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  expedi- 
ences of  politics  are  often  so  far  apart.  A  million  people  in  Puerto 
Rica  bear  a  stigma  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  even  tmder 
Spanish  sovereignty.  We  have  but  to  point  to  our  judiciary 
system,  administered  entirely  by  Puerto  Rican  judges,  to  our 
insular  police,  and  to  the  regiment  of  regulars,  every  one  of  whom 
is  a  native  of  Puerto  Rica,  a  regiment  that  has  excited  nothing 
but  the  warmest  praise  from  those  familiar  with  military  service. 
We  have  hundreds  of  young  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers, 
educated  in  the  colleges  and  tmiversities  of  this  country,  together 
with  those  of  the  older  generations  who  were  educated  in  Eiux)pean 
Universities,  who  (I  tWnk  I  can  say  it  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion) are  better  grounded  in  the  subjects  they  have  studied  than 
average  American  collegians.  These  men  are  well  fitted  to  fulfill 
any  office  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Island.  Two 
of  these,  Mr.  Travieso  and  Mr.  Dominguez  will  speak  at  this 
Conference. 

In  closing  my  plea  for  our  people,  I  want  to  quote  Henry  Clay, 
who  in  his  speech  on  the  Emancipation  of  South  America,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  March  24,  1818,  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  were  then  confronting  the  United  States: 

'^In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America, 
the  United  States  have  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  my  firm  belief  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  which  has  ever  arisen  or  which  I  can  con- 
ceive as  ever  occuring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can 
have  so  much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our 
corrimerce,  our  navigation.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in 
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Spanish  America,  onoe  independent,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
government  established  in  its  several  parts,  these  governments 
will  be  animated  by  the  American  feelings  and  guided  by  American 
poKdes." 

A  hwidred  years  later  we  find  the  United  States  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  alarm  by  almost  the  entire  population  of  South 
America;  instead  of  controlling  the  commerce  of  these  countries, 
we  see  it  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  £iux>peans.  Mr.  Clay 
also  said  in  his  speech:  ''It  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones  thatman 
is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself.  Their  partisans  assert  Ins 
incapacity,  in  reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot  command 
universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  to  par- 
ticular nations ;  and  our  pride  and  our  pre3umption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us.  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  disposition 
of  Providence  Himself  to  suppose  that  He  has  created  beiciigs  in- 
capable of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  Ungs. 
Self-government  is  the  nattu^  government  of  man,  and  for  proof 
I  refer  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  to  speculate  in 
hypotheses  unfavorable  to  human  lib^y,my  speculations  should 
be  founded  rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements  or  density  of  popula- 
tion, crowded  together  in  compact  masses,  where  even  if  they  were 
philosophers,  the  contagion  of  the  passions  is  communicated  and 
caught,  and  the  effect  too  often  I  admit  is  the  overthrow  of  liberty." 

Dispersed  as  are  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico  over  so  large  an 
area,  their  ph3;^cal  and  also  I  believe  their  moral  condition  is 
conducive  to  greater  love  of  liberty. 

Help  us  to  become  a  people  with  a  country,  self-governed, 
prosperous,  happy,  and  thus  inspired  to  perform  our  share  of  the 
cause  of  liberty,  that  we  all  love  so  well.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  our  friend 
that  in  revising  his  speech  he  omit  the  word  "i^amous".  Ihardly 
think  it  an  appropriate  word  to  use  in  describing  an  Act  with 
which  the  name  of  an  able,  patriotic  and  brave  senator  is  con- 
nected and  which  after  mature  deliberation  is  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    (Applause.) 

The  next  spe^er  will  be  Hon.  Jorge  V.  Dominguez,  of  San 
Juan. 

PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS   OF  HON.  JORGE  V.   DOMINGX7EZ 

I  wish  to  have  clearly  understood  at  the  very  start  that  I  do  not 
represent  any  poHtical  party  of  Porto  Rico.  I  mean  to  say  that 
I  do  not  actually  serve  in  the  active  ranks  of  any  party,  and  that 
therefore  my  views  and  impressions,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them 
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to  you,  are  the  outcome  of  a  very  oold  and  deliberate  observation 
free  from  any  partisan  feeling  or  biased  sentiment  of  conven- 
tionalism. I  am  clothed  with  a  double  personality,  because  I  am 
serving  my  own  very  cause,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  I 
am  serving  the  cause  of  my  cotmtry»  and  at  the  same  time  and. 
in  the  same  breath  I  am  also  one  of  thespokesmen  foran  energetic, 
up-to-date  and  fully  Americanized  dass  of  young  professional 
Portoricans,  who  I  am  wont  to  call  the  "Progressive  Porto  Rico." 

You  all  know,  because 'it  forms  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
chapter  of  contemporary  American  history,  that  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  became  an  insular  possession  of  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  short  stru^Ie  between  your  mighty  country 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  during  the  year  1898.  And  you  alsp 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  new  acquisition,  there  devolved 
upon  this  country  the  very  sacred  duty  of  governing  and  making 
happy  a  race,  totally  different  from  your  own  in  sentiment,  in 
education  and  in  speech.        , 

This  trust,  sacred  as  it  was,  thrust  uponthis  nation,  more  likely 
by  the  Will  of  «the  Almighty  than  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  I  dare 
say,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  has  been  very  slackly  fulfilled  by  those 
who,  during  that  period  of  thirteen  years  that  covers  an  equal 
epoch  of  Ainerican  administration  in  Porto  Rico,  were  destined 
by  the  supreme  command  of  your  people  to  create  ties  of  love  and 
gratitude  from  the  littie  Princess  of  the  Caribbean  towards  the 
majestic  Goddess  of  Columbia.  And  I  say  slackly,  because  I 
know  that  what  the  United  States  have  done  for  Porto  Rico  is 
only  a  tiny  effort  and  a  very  small  share  of  the  mighty  whole 
which,  in  all  righteousness,  is  our  very  own.  Just  think  of  the 
power  and  grandness  of  tUs  nationl  Behold  this  dazzling  light 
of  Freedom  and  Liberty  that  shines  over  our  heads  in  the  en- 
chanting splendor  *o{  a  thousand  suns  I  Glance  towards  this 
magnificent  horizon  of  Prosperity  and  Happiness  that  glitters 
with  the  charming  effect  of  a  thousand  rainbows,  and  then,  turn 
your  gaze  toward  this  longing,  suffering,  subjected  country  of 
ours,  and  I  will  ask  you:  Can  Porto  Rico  be  contented?  Have  you 
given  it,  its  full  share  of  Liberty  and  Freedom,  of  Prosperity  and 
Happiness? 

Spain  could  not  give  us  more  than  what  she  had.  Spain  herself 
is  longing  for  the  stars  of  Liberty  to  shine  upon  her  ^qr,  and  yet 
she  gave  us  full  autonomy,  whidi  we  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation.  But  the  United  States  can  give  us  more 
than  it  has  given.  The  cargo  of  the  Mayflower  is  inexhaustible 
in  its  ever  increasing  plenteousness !  Columbia  forever  irradiates 
beams  of  liberty! 

In  April  12,  1900,  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  gave  us  a  provisicmal  constitution  officially 
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called  *' An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  and  a  Civil  Govern- 
ment for  Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes";  and  even  to-day 
this  temporary  measure  is  in  full  ^ect  and  force.  By  section 
18  of  said  Act,  Congress  created  an  Executive  Cotincil  composed 
of  eleven  members,  of  whom  five  at  least  shoidd  be  native  in- 
habitants of  Porto  Rico,  the  other  six  being  a  Secretary,  an  At- 
torney General,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Interior,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  together  with 
the  House  of  Delegates,  created  by  Section  27  of  said  Act,  con- 
stitute the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  established  in  the 
same  section. 

Section  7  of  the  same  law,  declares  that  all  inhabitants  residing 
in  the  Island  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
April,  1899,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
they,  together  with  sudi  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 
reside  in  Porto  Rico,  shall  consitute  a  body  politic  under  the  name  of 
the  ''People  of  Porto  Rico."  Section  14  provides  that  the  statu- 
tory laws  of  the  United  States,  not  locally  inajpphcable,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the  United  States, 
except  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

In  the  sections  partially  quoted  you  will  find  condensed  the  five 
main  grievances  at  present  entertained  by  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico,  to  wit:  (a)  lack  of  American  Citizenship,  (b)  encroachment 
of  the  Executive  upon  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
(c)  lack  of  an  elective  Senate,  (d)  control  of  the  Executive,  or  in 
other  words,  lack  of  self-government,  and  (e)  indefiniteness  of 
the  political  status  of  the  Island. 

I  shall  endeavor,  within  the  short  limits  of  this  paper,  to  develop 
these  five  bases,  which  to  my  understanding^  constitute  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  or  the  Declaration  of  Principles  that  we  are  earnestly 
submitting,  through  you,  to  the  American  people. 

(a)  Lack  of  American  Citizenship. —  The  bliss  of  life,  the  en- 
joyment of  prosperity,  the  fullest  gratification  of  material  need, 
are  they  of  aught  as  compared  to  this  precious  attribute  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship?  Let  the  body  and  mind  relish  in  the  fondest 
satisfaction  of  conquered  welfare  and  happiness,  let  the  purse 
be  filled  with  tinkliilg  gold  and  let  the  Horn  of  Plenty  spill  forever, 
but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  all  of  this  is  nothingness 
compared  to  that  noble  feeling  of  proud  citizenship  that  prompted 
the  Roman  of  old  to  exclaim  in  boastful  utterance:  *'Civis  Ra- 
manus  SumV* — "I  am  a  Roman  Citizen!'* 

We  Porto  Ricans  want  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
want  to  be  like  you,  as  you  are,  full  pledged  citizens,  posthumous 
sons  of  Washington,  sharing  fully  in  his  immortal  inheritance, 
sheltered  tmder  the  glorious  flag  that  in  the  light  of  its  forty-six 
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stars  leads  through  its  six  white  roads  to  the  Btemal  Land  of 
Liberty! 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  attending  this  Conference  as  one  of  the 
official  delegates  of  the  "Porto  Rican  Association  of  American 
Graduates."  And  this  is  the  supreme  aspiration  of  our  newly 
established  association,  of  which  I  will  speak  later.  This  declara- 
tion is  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  our  adopted  constitution, 
and  is  one  of  our  highest  aims.  We  have  learned  to  love  yoiu* 
liberty  and  revere  your  institutions.  You  haVe  taught  us,  yotmg 
Porto  Rico  Americans,  the  lesson  of  self-dependence  and  liberty. 
And  the  pride  that  is  yours  is  fully  deserved  by  our  people  at  la^^e. 
Your  flag  can  only  wave  over  free  peoples  and  American  citizens, 
and  we  demand  that  this  right  be  granted  forthwith,  as  a  token  of 
friendship  and  justice. 

(b)  Encroaclunent  of  the  Executive  upon  the  Legislative  branch 
of  Gpvemment. —  There  is  no  precedent  for  this  absurdity  in  the 
annals  of  American  political  history.  The  constitution  forbids 
this  very  thing,  and  wisely  thought  the  Fathers  of  thisCoimtry 
when  they  drafted  this  prohibition.  But  it  remained  for  Porto 
Rico,  poor,  little,  helpless  Porto  Rico,  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  pre- 
posterous! You  will  search  in  vain  the  files  of  yom*  State  Legis- 
latures, and  I  wager,  you  will  fail  to  find  a  single  instance  upon 
which  to  base  this  great  injusticeMone  to  us  by  the  unconstitutional 
Foraker  Act,  weighing  upon  Porto  Rico  and  its  political  life  with 
the  hard  felt  burden  of  its  immense  unfairness. 

But  this  is  nothingness  compared  to  our  third  grievance,  (c) 
The  lack  of  an  Executive  Senate. —  You  all  know  the  feeling 
aroused  in  this  coimtry  by  the  newly  started  movement  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  senators  to  the  National  Con^^ress.  You 
all  know  that  this  will  probably  be  a  very  important  issue  in  the 
next  presidential  campaign.  Even  now  your  senators  are  chosen 
by  the  indirect  vote  of  the  people  through  their  direct  representa- 
tives.  But  none  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  nor 
by  the  state  governors.  Why  then  will  be  reserved  to  Porto  Rico 
the  unhappy  lot  of  being  the  victim  of  unconstitutional  and  anti- 
American  measures.^  Why  should  not  our  senators,  that  is  to 
say,  the  members  of  the  so-called  Executive  Council,  be  chosen 
by  the  wiU  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  must  and  ought  to  be 
responsible?  Bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  these  men  are 
the  sole  arbitrators  of  the  destinies  of  our  country.  They,  nay,  any 
one  of  them  holds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country,  for,  prompted  by  what  he  may  take  as  his  duty,  his 
ignorance  or  caprice,  he  may  defeat  any  measure  and  kill  and  bring 
to  death,  the  highest  and  most  sacred  aspiration  of  the  whole 
people! 

And  then,  will  the  people  be  ruled  by  themselves  or  by  others? 
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I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  would  feel  more 
ready  to  sever  the  loving  knots  that  tie  this  gxx>up  of*  powerful 
states,  or  gayly  attend  a  new  Boston  Tea  Party,  at  any  time, 
with  their  bloody  sequels  and  fratricidal  struggles,  than  relinquish 
into  strange  hands,  no  matter  how  deserving,  the  sacred  right  of 
self-representationi 

But  even  this,  that  I  dare  not  call  outrage,  in  spite  of  its  great 
injustice,  needs  give  way  to  the  other,  "the  innoblest  cut  of  all," 
our  fourth  grievance  (d)  Lack  of  Self-Government.  God  has 
entrusted  this  cotmtry  with  a  most  sacred  duty.  It  was  the  great 
privilege  of  this  Nation  to  rule  over  these  gems  scattered  over  the 
Atlantic.  Porto  Rico  was  by  divine  will  destined  to  be  yours,  and 
yours  became.  Not  to  enslave  it  and  subject  it,  but  to  make  it 
free.  To  convert  it  into  a  part  of  your  own.  Something  very 
essential  is  lacking,  that  its  fate  be  accomplished.  It  lacks  self- 
government.  The  United  States  will  never  be  too  quick  to  grant 
it.  Reasonable  liberty  is  never  premature.  I  do  not  mean  in- 
dependence. May  God  enlighten  me  that  I  may  express  myself 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  wfll  not  misunderstand  me.  We  want 
to  be  Americans.  But  free  Americans,  self-governed  and  self- 
supporting.  You  will  probably  wonder  what  clains  we  have 
to  this  liberty  within  your  bosom  that  we  are  demanding. 

I  will  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  school  children,  out  of  an  entire  population  of  a  little 
over  one  million,  are  attending  daily  and  earnestly  the  one  thousand 
and  forty-two  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  They  are  learning  to- 
speak  and  write  English  with  more  readiness  that  you  will  ever 
realize.  There  are  over  two  thousand  professional  men  in  Porto 
Rico  graduated  from  the  best  schools  and  universities  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  More  than  one  thousand  young  Porto 
Ricans  are  at  present  here  in  your  own  universities  and  collies, 
and  probably  an  equal  number  are  at  preparatory  schools  getting 
ready  to  attain  higher  education.  Our  representative  men  in 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  activities  ynH  compete  with  the 
shrewdest  and  most  capable  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  taking 
into  account  local  conditions.  Our  factories  are  equipped  with 
the  best  machinery  and  implements  that  Europe  and  America 
can  manufacture,  and  our  growing  wealth  has  passed  this  year 
the  one  himdred  and  sixty-two  million  dollar  mark,  an  increase 
of  thirty-three  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Very  many  important  legislative  measures  have  originated  in  the 
native  branch  of  the  local  Legislature  and  our  Judiciary,  mostly 
native,  has  firmly  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  Government.  The  glorious  flag  that  marked  a  new  era  of 
Liberty  in  America,  is  guarded  and  defended  by  our  native  sol- 
diers, and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  maintained  by  our  own  police. 
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Lately  the  younger  professional  elements,  made  up  of  the  most 
brilliant  product  of  your  universities  and  colleg^,  have  allied 
themselves  rato  that  promising  and  patriotic  association  which  I 
represent  here,  called  the  ''Portorican  Association  of  American 
equates."  It  is  mostly  in  their  name  that  Mr.  Travieso  and 
myself  plead  to  the  American  people  for  righteousness  and  liberty. 
They  long  for  a  prosperous,  happy,  self-governed  American  Porto 
Rico.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  politicians,  but  we  come 
frcwn  the  *'Young  Turks"  of  the  Tropics  on  an  errand  of  peace, 
of  love,  and  general  good-will  towards  you  and  your  country. 
We  are  the  offspring  of  your  learned  institutiops  and  carry  en- 
graved in  our  hearts  the  love  for  our  Alma  Maters  with  the  holiest 
veneration. 

We  plead  to  you  in  behalf  of  our  country,  so  full  of  that  confi- 
dent spirit  that  you  taiight  us  yourselves  so  very  short  years  ago; 
and  when  we  fed  ourselves  so  mudi  like  you,  noble  and  dig^iified 
American  citizens,  it  is  our  sorrow  that  the  rest  of  our  countrymen 
are  drifting  away  from  you,  tempted  by  a  mingled  feeling  of  hurt 
pride  and  injustice  done,  while  we,  helpless  to  cast  away  the  loving 
ties  of  sweet  memories  of  happy  college  days  now  gone  by,  are 
ever  coming  closer  and  closer  to  you. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  take  us  unto  your  midst,  with 
gladness  and  sincerity.  We  are  confident  that  this  new  light 
that  has  just  broken  upon  our  tropical  heaven,  shall  be  the  mes- 
senger of  a  new  gospel  of  brotherly  love  between  your  cotmtry  and 
ours,  and  that  we  shall  bring  back  to  our  shores  the  glad  tidings 
that  Mother  America  has  at  last  recognized  her  yotmgest  child, 
and  has  bestowed  her  fondest  Idss  upon  her  virgin  brow. 

We  urge  you  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  American 
citizenship  and  self-govenmient  for  Porto  Rico.  Let  Porto  Rico 
be  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the  coming  political  campaign.  Small 
as  we  are,  the  American  occupation  of  our  Island  marls  an  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  this  side  of  the  world.  Porto  Rico  is 
the  advance  post  of  the  United  States  in  their  peaceful  war  for 
commercial  and  political  pre-eminence  in  America.  The  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  fore- 
most, have  their  eyes  on  this  Nation,  watching  eagerly  and  wonder- 
ingly  its  new  colonial  policies.  Your  behavior  in  Porto  Rico  will 
be  your  password  towards  other  commercial  and  perhaps  political 
advantages  in  this  hemisphere.  And  if  you  treat  Porto  Rico 
rightfully  and  make  of  us  contented,  happy,  American  citizens, 
and  bestow  upon  us  the  fullest  self-government,  you  will  eventually 
become  the  mightiest  among  the  mighty  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  Arbitrator  of  America.  The  prejudices  entertained  by  other 
American  nations  will  be  banished  and  the  justice  done  to  Porto 
Rico  will  be  returned  to  you  in  the  appreciation,  the  confidence 
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and  the  love  of  the  rest  of  the  New  World.  If  on  the  other  hand 
you  cast  Porto  Rico  aside  and  slight  its  most  cherished  feelings  and 
aspirations,  by  a  protractive  game,  the  distrust,  and  suspicion  will 
continue  to  grow  and  the  true  sentiments  of  your  nation  will  be 
hidden  to  the  watching  eye  behind  the  dark  veil  of  the  immense 
and  wanton  injustice  done  to  Porto  Rico. 

And  I  will  dose  with  our  last  demand.  We  earnestly  petition 
the  American  people  for  a  permanent  liberal  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  need  a  fixed  political  status  that  will  bring  everlasting 
joy  to  the  Porto  Rican  hearts.  We  beg  to  engage  the  interest  erf 
this  Conference  and  urge  you  to  adopt  in  the  final  platform  of 
this  meeting  a  resolution  to  this  effect:  "  We  declare  thcU  selj-gaoemr 
ment  be  forthwith  granted  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  that  col- 
lective citizenship  be  immediately  bestowed  upon  them.** 

If  you  declare  so,  and  your  praiseworthy  recommendation  is 
acted  upon  by  the  National  Government,  Porto  Rico,  I  assure, 
will  never  forget  the  conferences  of  Mohonk  Lake  and  the  good 
they  brought  to  us.  And  once  we  are  full-fledged  American 
citizens  our  souls  shall  not  feel  lonesome,  and  we  will  pray  that 
you  aU  may  attain  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  when  the  day  of 
Atonement  shall  come     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Hon.  Martin  Travibso,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Coimcil,  and  therefore  well  versed  in  legidative 
affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  will  now  address  you. 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  PORTO  RICANS 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  MARTIN  TRAVIBSO,   JR. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  take  part  in  this  Con- 
ference, after  the  brilliant  defences  we  have  heard  of  the  cause  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  I  want  to  congrattilate  every  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors tins  morning  on  behalf  of  my  country,  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  congratulate  my  coimtrymen  upon  this  floor.     (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  contracted  the  good  habit  of 
coming  to  Lake  Mohonk  as  often  as  I  can,  and  you  will  know  very 
easily  why.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  great  attraction  of  the 
idndness  of  Mr.  Smiley  in  affording  me  the  opportimity  of  coming 
here  once  a  year ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  attraction  also  of  this 
beautiftil  place,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  admire  this  year, 
owing  to  this  weather  (laughter) ;  and  in  the  third  place  because 
I  consider  it  my  duty  as  a  Porto  Rican  to  go  wherever  there  may  be 
ears  willing  to  listen  to  our  cause.     (Applause.) 

Ever  since  1902,  while  I  was  a  student  at  Cornell  College  of  Law, 
I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  problems  of  Porto  Rico,  and  ever 
since  I  have  let  no  occasion  or  opportunity  go  by  without  raising 
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tny  voice,  humble  as  it  is,  on  behalf  of  my  country,  this  being  the 
third  time  I  have  come  to  these  conferences.  Ever  since  American 
occupation  we  have  been  pleading  in  the  first  place  for  American 
citizenship.  This  is  the  best  evidence  —  that  we  are  referring 
to  this  country  —  that  we.  want  to  come  in  as  part  of  you  —  the 
best  evidence  to  show  that  we  have  the  basis,  the  best  preparation 
for  American  citizenship,  that  we  are  asking  for  it,  patiently 
waiting  for  it,  asking  for  it  for  thirteen  years  without  losing  our 
faith  in  the  justice  and  laws  of  justice  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  waited  for  thirteen  years;  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  years  we  will  have  to  wait.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
do  your  best  on  behalf  of  your  coimtry  so  that  this  injustice  will 
not  continue  for  one  year  longer!  A  session  of  Congress  is  now 
coming  soon,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  see  your  Congressmen  and  say  to  them,  **  It  is  your 
duty  to  see  there  are  no  subjects  imder  the  American  flag;  that 
flag  is  meant  only  to  protect  citizens  equally,  before  the  kw,  as 
they  are  equal  brfore  the  Almighty  God!"  And  that  is  the  first 
daim  that  the  Porto  Ricans  have,  and  that  is  the  first  claim  I 
always  make  whenever  I  raise  my  voice  on  behalf  of  Porto  Ricans. 
I  am  not  asking  it  for  myself;  I  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1904  by  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  after  the 
American  flag  was  in  Porto  Rico  about  seven  years. . 

Every  time  we  make  a  claim  for  Porto  Rico,  the  answer  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  Idand.  We  ask  for  citizenship,  we  ask  for 
sdf-govemment;  and  they  say,  '*What  do  you  care?  The  Iskuid 
is  very  prosperous!"  Does  any  one  believe  that  a  Porto  Rican 
has  nothing  but  the  material  part  of  the  body,  that  we  are  all 
substance  —  have  no  hearts  —  have  no  minds?  Every  time  we 
say,  **Give  us  self-government,"  the  answer  is  always,  **Those 
are  sentimental  claims!" 

Are  we  not  expected  to  have  sentiment  just  as  much  as  you 
have?  Why  should  we  wait  thirteen  years  without  protest, 
without  aslang  for  citizenship  and  self-government,  simply  because 
our  commerce  is  increasing  and  our  production  is  greater  every 
year?  That  is  the  only  answer,  the  only  argument  that  is  found 
against  us  —  claims  you  have  heard  this  morning,  not  from  Port 
Rican  lips  but  American  lips,  from  very  able  ones,  from  two  of 
the  best  men  Porto  Rico  has  had  the  honor  of  having  among  our 
people.  You  heard  Dr.  Brumbaugh  give  you  the  facts.  What  did 
he  tell  you  this  morning?  If  my  memory  is  correct  I  aver  he  told 
you  that  when  he  went  down  to  Porto  Rico  he  found  there  a  highly- 
educated,  well-trained,,  a  well-prepared  dass  of  men  and  women, 
who  had  gone  to  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe,  and 
that  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  still  living  in 
Porto  Rico  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  govern  Porto  Rico,  and  that 
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number  has  increased  after  eight  or  ten  years  by  a  great  numbo- 
of  men  who  are  well  trained  and  prepared  for  self-govemment 
under  the  American  flag.  And  th^,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
the  people  Mr.  Dominguez,  my  brother  in  the  profession  d  the 
law,  and  I  are  going  to  represent  here  to  you.  We  have  come  to  tell 
you,  on  behalf  of  these  men  that  we  are  the  dass  who  are  idways 
telling  Porto  Ricans  to  have  faith  in  that  because  we  have  been 
educated  in  this  country  and  have  learned  what  Liberty  is,  as  wdl 
as  what  American  diplomacy  and  principles  are.  We  know  there 
can  be  no  injustice  under  this  flag.  Sooner  or  later  yoa  will  have 
to  give  us  justice;  they  will  have  to  be  hopeful,  faithful,  loyal  to 
the  United  States. 

Now  those  of  you  who  are  Americans  by  training,  by  heart, 
should  bade  us,  because  we  love  that  flag  just  as  mu<£  as  you  do, 
although  perhaps  we  should  not.  We  dmm  it  is  your  duty  to  help 
us,  those  of  you  who  are  preaching  hope,  those  who  are  tdling  our 
people  that  justice  will  be  done,  to  see  that  our  word  is  kept  and  our 
promise  fulfilled,  and  I  have  full  confidence  and  full  hope  b^use 
of  the  distinguished  people  whom  I  address  that  every  one  ot  you 
will  be  a  champion  for  the  cause  of  Porto  Rico  after  this  day. 

It  is  true  that  Porto  Rico  is  very  prosperous.*  We  are  proud  of 
that  and  grateful  to  you  for  that.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
prosperity  and  commerce  is  nothing  but  a  redprocal  giving  and 
taking.  If  we  divide  our  trade  with  the  Unitecl  States  into  ex- 
ports sold  you  and  imports  purchased  from  you,  we  find  that 
these  were  about  even  in  1911.*  And  we  find  prosperity  everywhere, 
except  in  the  cofiee  industry;  that  has  improved  a  little  since  last 
year.  I  am  not  going  to  teU  you  again,  as  I  did  last  year,  that  we 
have  the  best  coffee  in  the  world!  I  heard  that  fnxn  your  side, 
because  a  lady  told  me  3resterday  that  after  hearing  of  it  last  year, 
she  tried  it  and  ever  since  she  has  refused  to  take  any  other  coffee! 
(Laughter.)  So  you  must  give  us  a  fair  trial,  try  it  and  heieafter 
you  will  continue  taking  it  and  we  may  increase  our  prices,  too,  <rf 
course  increasing  our  production,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
finandal  benefits  in  the  Island. 

As  I  was  saying  before,  we  heard  frorti  Mr.  Brumbaugh  the 
figures  about  education  ten  years  ago.  You  heard  Dr.Dexter, 
the  present  Commissioner  of  Education,  give  the  latest  figures. 
We  have  very  dose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children 
attending  school,  and  ever  since  the  American  invasion  we  have 
invested  of  the  Island's  money  over  teii  liullions  in  education, 
and  building  schdolhouses,  until  we  have  one  thousand  and  forty- 
two  schoolhouses  instead  of  the  one  that  we  liad  thirteen  years 
ago.  But  I  say  in  regard  to  education  the  same  thing  that  he  said 
in  regard  to  the  prosperity — that  you  cannot  educate  a  people 
unless  they  are  willing  to  be  educated,  you  cannot  bring  out 
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culture  uxdess  there  is  material.  What  we  found  there  was  a 
monarchal  remnant;  we  had  not  been  educated  because  it  was  not 
convenient  that  we  should  become  cultured  and  educated.  That 
is  why  we  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  American  people 
in  Porto  Rico.  You  responded  in  proper  shape  in  educating  us; 
if  you  want  to  educate  us»  it  is  of  course  because  you  want  to  make 
oi  us  free  citizens.  That  is  why  we  have  great  faith,  imshaken 
faith  and  belidE  in  the  ultimate  justice  you  will  do  to  my  people. 
But  that  work  that  has  been  done  in  ten  years  —  you  might  have 
spent  a  xmllion  dollars  and  have  made  a  perfect  failure  of  it,  if 
you  had  not  found  the  proper  material  in  the  Island  to  accomplish 
the  great  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  Porto  Rico 
by  the  educational  department.  That  shows  that  our  people  are 
naturally  intelligent,  naturally  bright ;  there  is  a  fine  material  to  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  this  nation  —  full  fledged  citizens  of  the  Republic . 
Our  daim  is  that  in  those  thirteen  years  you  have  accomplished 
that,  by  work  of  the  education,  which,  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  you  have  prepared  them  for — citizenship.  We  may  not 
have  been  prepared.  We  admit  that.  Let  us  suppose  that — 
although  we  daxm  we  were  —  let  us  suppose  we  were  not.  I  daim 
that  by  the  work  of  education  done  by  you  with  our  co-operation 
and  financial  support  —  because  we  have  been  paying  for  it  —  our 
people  in  those  thirteen  years,  and  there  is  on  reason  whatever, 
there  is  no  argument  that  can  be  brought  against  our  claim,  have 
been  prepared  for,  dtizenship. 

But  some  people  say  there  is  the  problem  of  the  Philippines; 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  Philippines  if  we  give  you  dtizenship? 
The  problem  is  altogether  different.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
I  do  not  know  how  many  islands  in  the  Philippines;  there  are  a 
number  of  races  entirdy  different  in  those  islands,  a  great  majority 
of  them  having  a  Christian  faith,  but  also  a  great  nimibernot 
bdng  Christians,  and  above  all,  the  Filipino  is  not  asking  for  dtizen- 
ship; he  does  not  want  you  to  be  in  the  islands,  whereas  we  want 
you  to  be  in  Porto  Rico,  and  are  asking  and  have  been  asking  for 
thirteen  3rears  for  dtizenship!  (Applause.)  There  is'  the  point: 
you  are  in  Porto  Rico  and  there  has  been  official  expressions  to 
that  effect  —  and  I  hope  they  will  always  keep  those  promises; 
you  are  in  Porto  Rico;  we  are  already  a  part  of  your  nation, 
although  by  the  Supreme  Court  we  are  called  no  one  in  a  corporate 
capadty,  aliens  in  a  domestic  sense,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
unheard-of  terms  —  simply  to  avoid  the  issue.  But  you  are  there 
to  stay  and  I  hope  you  wiU  stay,  and  I  want  you  to  stay  and  have 
your  flag  mean  to  us  what  it  means  to  you.  I  want  that  flag  to 
fly  over  a  million  more  American  dtizens.  There  are  that  million 
human  brings — they  are  all  Christians,  of  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations —  and  as  I  say  all  willing  to  come  under  the  flag,  and 
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entitled  to  the  same  rights,  liberty  and  protection  under  that  flag 
and  the  constitution.  We  are  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  that 
can  be  imagined  in  modem  times.  Thei^  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  children  at  present  going  to  school  in  Porto  Rico; 
there  are  about  one  thousand  more  attending  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  Now  every  one  of  those  children 
when  they  go  to  school  in  the  morning  sing  the  same  hymns  that 
you  sing,  to  the  same  God  to  whom  we  prayed  this  morning  as  we 
began  tiiis  Conference  —  they  are  addressed  to  Jesus  Chmt,  our 
Lend;  he  means  exactly  to  you  what  he  means  to  us,  so  that  we 
may  say  we  have  exactly  the  same  faith  that  you  have.  Every 
one  of  those  children  and  their  fathers  come  exactly  from  whence 
your  forefathers  came  —  we  all  came  from  Europe;  we  may  be 
talking  a  very  different  language  from  yours,  because  circum- 
stances have  placed  us  in  that  Island,  under  the  domination  of 
Spain,  and  of  course  we  had  to  speak  the  only  language  that  was 
taught  to  us — ^the  Spanish,  but  we  have  a  common  origin;  we  have 
the  same  religion  that  you  have,  imder  different  denominations  just 
as  you  are  here;  in  the  third  place  every  one  of  those  children 
when  they  go  to  school  in  the  morning  sing  the  same  hymns  to 
the  same  fls^  as  your  own  children  here  in  this  country,  exactly 
the  same.  But  that  flag  means  to  you  entire  liberty,  means  to 
you  that  you  are  citizens  under  that  flag,  entitled  to  its  protection 
wherever  it  may  fly.  That  means  that  behind  you  is  the  Constitu- 
tion following  that  flag  wherever  it  may  go  — except  in  Porto 
Rico.  I  ask  you,  any  one  of  you,  to  present  to  us,  the  Porto  Ricans, 
any  case  tmder  any  government  of  the  world,  tuiless  it  is  tmder  the 
Russian  Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  want  to  be  com- 
pared with  Russia  in  any  way  —  I  ask  you  to  bring  any  kind  of  an 
instance  in  the  whole  world  where  this  is  happening  at  the  present 
time!  I  want  you  to  show  me  any  colony  of  Spain — and  Spain 
has  been  what  has  been  called  a  t3TanniaLl,  autocratic  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  know  how  many  things,  but  I  want  you  to 
state  a  case  where  the  Spanish  constitution  does  not  follow  the 
flag,  where  the  Spanish  constitution  does  not  make  any  one  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  a  citizen  of  Spain!  You  will  not  find  it; 
do  not  look  for  it!  The  only  case  is  tinder  the  American  flag  at 
the  present  time.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  your  duty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  our  duty  as  Porto  Ricans,  an  important  duty  for 
both,  to  raise  our  voices  wherever  we  may  find  a  chance  to  put  an 
end  to  this  injtistice.  There  is  also  conduct  which  cannot  be 
explained  tmder  any  possible  circumstance.  While  you  are  in  this 
country  trying  to  extend  the  rights  of  people  and  experimenting 
on  forms  of  government  to  forward  the  government,  such  as  the 
referendum,  and  so  forth,  in  Porto  Rico  you  have  been  for  thirteen 
years  with  a  form  of  government  that  both  political  parties  have 
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declared  undemodi^tic.  You  have  been  there  thirteen  years; 
I  ^;ree  it  was  in  the  beginning  as  an  expenment,  as  it  was  called, 
as  an  attempt  to  provi^  a  provisional  government  for  the  people 
oi  Porto  RiGO»  but  you  have  been  there  thirteen  yearsi 

My  trnie  is  up,  and  as  I  have  no  paper,  if  they  do  not  stop  me^  I 
will  just  keep  right  on  talking  about  Porto  Rico.  I  thank  you 
all  very  much.and  hope  next  year  tire  may  be  iable  to  change  the 
subject!    (Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Travieso's  address,  the  Conference  adjourned 
until  evening. 

The  Chairacan:  At  the  suggestion  of  many  members  of  the 
Conference,,  not  all  of  whom  faiUeve  there  is  but  one  side  to  the 
Porto  Rico  question,— ^  some  members  of  the  Conference,  not 
joining  with  the  minority  in  the  theory  or  the  notion  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  dl  bad. in  its  treatment  of 
the  Porto  Ricans, —  the  Business  Committee  have  asked  Major 
Georoe}  H.  Shelton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  ASairs,  to  state 
a  few  plain  facts  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  people  in  the 
Island  of  Porto-  Rico  by  the  United  States.  I  haye  pleasure  in 
introducing  Major  Shelton.* 

A  FEW  FACT6  RELATING  TO  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  GEOROE  H.  SHELTON,  U.  S.  A. 

I  am  going  to  confess  to  the  thrill  of  pride  that  went  over 
me  when  -I  was  approached  this  afternoon  and  requested  to  talk 
to  you  to-night.  I  felt  that  this  was  not  only  what  I  had 
come  here  for,  but  what  all  of  you  had  come  here  for.  I 
tried  simultaneotasly  to  take  a  mental  inventory  of  the  various 
tlungs  I  had  thought  of  as  appropriate  remarks  for  an  intu 
promptu  address  such  as  this  and  to  formulate  a  suitably 
modest  reply  to  the  invitation.  But  the  invitation  committee 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  **0f  course,"  it  added,  before  I  *could 
speak,  and  looking  me  pitilessly  in  the  eye,  '*we  want  you  to  con- 
fcie  yotxrself  to  facts.  Don't  argue,"  it  went  on,  ''don't  talk 
politics,  and  don't  talk  sentiment.  We  want  to  know  just  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  thirteen  years  since 
it  fell  imder  United  States  control,  and  we  will  give  you  five 
minutes  to  tell  us."  I  had  raised  my  hand  to  put  it  in  the  breast 
of  my  coat,  but  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  instead.  You  who  have  come 
to  this  Conference  for  many  successive  years  must  realize  my 
feelings.  I  caimot  tell  of  them.  You  must  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  compile  facts  and  statistics  in  an  interesting  form  in  the 

•Major  Shelton's  address  was  delivered  in  the  edxth  session,  but  for  oon- 
yenience  we  have  incorporated  it  with  the  other  addresses  on  Porto  Rioo. — ^Ed. 
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quiet  of  your  own  library  or  workshop  to  read  later  here,  or  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  speaker  when  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  dwdl 
at  length  and  in  well  rounded  periods  upon  matters  of  sentiment 
and  of  fancy  so  long  as  he  is  not  required  to  be  bound  by  facts. 
Of  course,  men  trained  in  the  employment  of  figures  and  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  with  govermnental  funds  in  terms  of  millions, 
and  whose  very  duties  require  them  always  to  avoid  politics  and  senti- 
ment, like  members  of  Congress,  for  instance,  or  chairman  of 
appropriation  committees,  can,  even  on  the  slightest  notice,  quote 
figures  in  such  staggering  array  and  in  such  poetic  language  as  not 
only  to  interest  us  but  to  reduce  us  almost  to  tears.  But  by  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  and  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
it  is  given  to  few  of  us  to  be  members  of  Coi^^ness  and  to  still 
fewer  to  be  chairmen  of  appropriation  committees.  The  rest  of 
us,  therefore,  find  greater  difficulty,  when  called  upon  unexpectedly, 
in  confining  otirselves  strictiy  to  facts  and  in  succeeding  at  the  same 
time  in  interesting  our  audience. 

I  went  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  first  American  troops  thirteen 
years  ago.  I  remained  there  two  3^ears.  It  was  ten  years  bdhre 
I  saw  Porto  Rico  again,  and  then  I  could  remain  but  two  weeks,  but 
I  marveled  at  the  change.  Moreover,  for  the  last  two  years, 
since  administrative  control  of  Porto  Rican  afl^urs  was  again 
vested  in  the  War  Department,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  keep  as 
nearly  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  Island  as  possible.  I  should 
not  be  then  wholly  without  knowledge  of  my  subject.  I  saw  the 
change  of  control  in  Porto  Rico  pass  from  the  Monarchy  of  Spain 
to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States.  I  saw  the  physical  condition 
of  the  Idand  and  its  people  at  the  time  of  the  change.  I  had 
opporttinities  to  judge  of  the  mental  and  moral  conditions,  to  note 
the  finances,  the  commerce,  and  the  industries  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people.  I  gained  then  many  friends  among  Porto  Ricans.  I  met 
many  educated,  cultured,  high-class  men  and  women,  whom  it 
was  npt  merely  a  pleasure  but  a  moral  and  mental  profit  to  know. 
But  at  that  time  Porto  Rico  was  not  a  happy  Island.  It  was  not 
altogether  a  prosperous  Island;  it  was  not  a  healthful  Island. 
To-day  I  think  we  can  say  honestly  that  it  is  all  of  these  and  much 
more.  In  1897  one  year  before  the  American  occupation,  a  very 
distinguished  Porto  Rican  wrote:  "Only  the  peasant,  the  son  of 
our  fields,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  beings  of  the  earth,  with 
pallid  face,  bare  feet,  fleshless  body,  ragged  clothing,  and  feverish 
glance,  walks  indifferent  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance  in  his  eyes, 
dreaming  of  the  fighting  cock,  the  coup  at  monte,  or  the  premium 
in  the  provincial  lottery."  And  this  peasant  of  which  this  dis- 
tinguished Porto  Rican  spoke  represented  in  number  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  the  type  of  man  thus  described  was  not  suffering  alone  from 
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vicious  surroundings  but  in  many  instances,  at  least,  from  a  specific 
disease  due  to  what  we  call  the  hookworm,  wandering  through  his 
system  aiid  sapping  lus  blood.  We  have  not  altogether  got  rid 
of  this  intrusive  little  thing,  yet  Porto  Rico  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  getting  rid  of  it  and  in  helping  the  world  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Again  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  smallpox  was  epidemic. 
To-day  small-pox  is  almost  unknown,  and  there  has  been  not  one 
death  from  tUs  disease,  I  believe,  in  the  last  ten  years.  To  be 
brief,  as  I  must  in  this  respect,  through  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions we  have  reduced  the  death  rate  in  Porto  Rico  from  about 
thirty  per  thousand  before  the  occupation  to  littie  over  twenty-two 
per  thousand  now.  We  have  helped  then,  at  least,  to  let  more 
of  the  Porto  Rican  people  live  and  to  let  them  live  longer,  cleaner, 
saner  lives. 

Porto  Rico  has  an  area  of  some  3,600  square  miles;  it  has  a 
population  of  over  1,100,000.  It  is  thus  smaller  than  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  has  a  greater  population  per  square  mile  than 
any  state  of  the  Union  except  Massachusetts.  When  I  went  to  the 
Island  first  I  was  credibly  informed,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  from  my  own  observation  of  the  truth  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  this  population  was  for  a  part  of  the  year  hungry  through 
the  lack.of  means  to  provide  food  or  the  lack  of  employment  to 
provide  nieans.  At  least,  if  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation was  not  at  times  hungry,  it  was  because  long  practice  had 
enabled  it  not  to  fed  the  pangs  of  hunger  merely  because  there  was 
no  food  to  rdieve  the  pangs.  To-day  if  any  considerable  number 
of  Porto  Ricans  is  hungry  it  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  work  that 
should  provide  means  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life . 

In  1899,  about  25,000  Porto  Rican  children  were  going  to  school, 
or  were  at  least  enrolled  for  school  purposes.  In  1910  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  over  120,000.  To-day  the  enrollment  is  more 
than  145,000.  In  1899  there  was  but  one  schoolhouse  of  the 
Island  btiilt  for  that  purpose.  There  are  now  over  a  thousand 
sdhoolhouses,  over  two  hundred  of  which  at  least  are  owned  by  the 
school  districts.  In  ten  years  $10,000,000  have  been  spent  for 
educational  purposes. 

When  we  went  to  Porto  Rico,  Spanish  and  Mexican  money  were 
mainly  in  circulation  and  were  unstable.  We  have  replaced  what- 
ever was  in  circulation  by  United  States  money  and  given  the 
Island  at  least  a  better  financial  system  than  it  had.  It  had 
need  of  a  better  financial  system  to  meet  its  increasing  financial 
growth,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
evidences  of  development.  I  have  not  comparative  figiu^  at 
hand,  but  in  1910,  for  instance,  doubtiess  the  most  successful 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Island  to  that  date,  twenty-two  foreign 
corporations  and  thirty-two  domestic  corporations,  representing 
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a  capital  stock  of  nearly  $17,000,000  were  organised  and  com- 
menced business  operations  in  Porto  Rico.  With  all  that  has 
been  done,  the  total  public  debt,  including  the  Insular  and  Muni- 
cipal Governments,  is  but  a  trifle  over  $4  per  capita  as  against 
I  think"  more  than  $58  per  capita  in  the  United  States.  In  1901 
the  value  of  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico,  including  imports  was  $17,000,- 
000.  To-day  it  is  nearly  $80,000,000,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
which — nearly  ninety  per  cent — ^represents  trade  between  P<Mto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  In  industrial  development,  which  must 
mean  for  Porto  Rico  mainly  agricultural  devdbpment,  Porto  Rico 
enjo3rs  a  prosperity  that  was  tmdreamed  of  ten  y6ars  ajgo.In 
1901  the  Island  exported  $5,000,000  worth  of  sugar.  In  1910 
she  exported  nearly  $25,000,000  worth.  In  tobacco,  her  second 
industry,  while  the  increase  is  not  so  marked,  it  is  still  great.  In 
coffee  die  had  not  done  so  well,  owing  to  conditions  beyond  her 
control.  Nevertheless,  the  exportation  for  1910  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year  in  quantity  and  value.  In  1901  she  ex- 
ported 12,000,000  pounds,  though  that  was  an  exceptionally 
low  year.  In  1910  she  exported  43,000,000  pounds.  In  1901  the 
fruit  industry  was  without  commercial  importance.  It  is  now  far 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  continually  growing.  The 
value  of  the  fruit  shipments  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  over 
two  million  dollars. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Island  where  a  rich  and  ex- 
tensive agricultural  district  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  periodical 
droughts,  a  three  million  dollar  irrigation  project  is  well  under 
way,  which  when  completed  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  tiot 
only  redeem  large  areas  heretofore  unused  but  rid  all  of  this  section 
when  imder  cultivation  from  the  ever  imminent  possibility  of 
serious  loss  through  lack  of  rain. 

Roads  are  a  sign  of  civiHzation,  almost  if  not  quite  as  good  a 
sign  as  education.  When  we  went  to  Porto  Rico  there  was  one 
road  (and  a  fine  road)  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce  and  a  few  other 
short  stretches.  To-day  there  are  roughly  speaking  six  htmdred 
miles  of  the  same  fine  macadamized  roads  reaching  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  Island. 

In  1898  there  were,  I  think,  two  short  lengths  of  railway  —  one 
on  the  north  coast,  the  other  on  the  south.  To-day,  you  can  go 
nearly  around  the  Island  on  rails.  There  is  an  dectric  trolley 
system  in  the  capital  and  reaching  its  growing  suburbs.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  have  been  extended.  The  harbors 
have  been  improved  (though  far  from  suflSdently  to  meet  future 
coHMnercial  demands).  There  have  been  few  public  buildings  of 
importance  built,  except  schoolhouses,  but  others  are  planned 
and  will  be  erected.  A  half  million  dollar  hotel  is  planned  for 
San  Juan  with  at  least  fair  prospects  of  successful  completion. 
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A  civil  service  controls  the  appointments  to  govemtnental  offices 
and  protects  the  Porto  Rican.  An  efficient  Insular  police  force  is 
chai^[ed  mth  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  peace  and  ofxler 
throughout  the  Island  —  and  it  meets  its  responsibility. 

Now  all  of  this,  I  grant  you,  is  material,  not  esthetic,  not  even 
sentimental.  But  I  am  required  by  my  subject,  you  must  re- 
member, to  avoid  both  politics  and  sentiment,  if  indeed  these 
be  not  the  same  thing.  Now  I  am  naturally  sentimental^  I  am  a 
married  man,  and  I  believe  in  sentiment,  almost  in  the  ethereal, 
in  short,  in  tne  higher  Ufe.  I  believe  in  sentiment  for  the  individual 
and  collectively  for  the  nation;  but  I  reaUze,  as  we  all  do  in  our 
thoughtful  moments,  that  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  power 
of  sentiment  in  individual  and  national  life,  neither  individual  nor 
nation  can  exist  on  sentiment  alone.  It  is  altogether  useless  to 
talk  of  higher  aspirations  to  ahungry  man  or  to  dwell  on  the  beau- 
ties of  a  winter's  scene  to  a  man  shivering  with  cold.  In  other 
words  material  development  must  precede  or  accompany  artistic 
and  ethical  development.  The  industrial  prosperity  now  enjoyed 
by  Porto  Rico  is  a  sound  foundation  upon  which  to  establish 
future  political  and  sentimental  devdopment.  But  the  Porto 
Rican,  like  Americans,  Uke  aU  the  world,  is  sentimental,  emo- 
tional. His  aspirations  aite  present  ones.  He  wants  a  share  in 
the  government  and  he  wants  it  now,  and  above  all  else  of  this 
nature  he  wants  American  dtizensbip. 

But  Porto  Rico  now  has  and  has  enjoyed  for  ten  years  a  stable 
govenmient  under  a  law  that  has  proved  exceptionally  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  in  its  working,  if  we  stop  to  consider  how 
limited  had  been  our  experience  in  1900  when  this  law  became 
eflfective.  Moreover,  Porto  Ricans  enjoy  a  share  and  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  Government  for  Porto  Rico  thus  provided,  and 
if  the  Porto  Rican  people  do  not  as  a  whole  share  in  their  part 
of  this  Government  it  is  not  the  f atdt  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
Act  oi  Congress  under  which  Porto  Rico  is  governed.  Porto 
Rico  enjoys  practically  manhood  suSn^.  The  lower  house  of 
the  legislative  body  is  entirely  elective.  .The  upper  house,  it  is 
true,  is  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
includes  a  majority  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  various  executive 
departments  of  the  Insular  Government.  There  are  a  good  many 
who  believe  this  a  wise  provision.  I  am  among  them.  Porto 
Rico  enjo3rs  complete  control  in  practically  all  municipal  affairs. 

Now  a  law  under  which  such  educational,  commercial,  and 
industrial  progress  could  be  made,  under  which  such  great  public 
improvements  could  be  carried  out,  and  in  which  Porto  Ricans 
themselves  cotdd  exercise  an  important  share,  all  within  a  period 
of  a  dozen  years,  cannot  be  a  bad  law  in  any  sense,  and  much  less 
an  infamous  law  as  we  have  once  heard  it  termed.    That  in  the 
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progress  of  time,  changes  of  importance  should  become  desirable 
is  a  natural  result.  Such  changes  are  desirable  now.  But  what  form 
these  changes  shall  take  is  a  matter  upon  which  complete  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached. 

I  have  used  the  pronoun  "we"  freely  in  these  remarks,  and  I 
have  used  it  purposely.  I  do  not  mean  Americans,  I  do  not  mean 
Porto  Ricans —  I  mean  both.  For  without  general,  hearty,  and 
loyal  support  from  the  Porto  Ricans,  Americans  could  not  have 
accompli^ed  so  much;  and  without  Americans  and  American 
control  Porto  Rico  could  have  accomplished  almost  none  of  it. 

Yet  we — usii^  the  tenn  in  the  same  sense — have  not  done  all 
yet  that  there  is  to  do.  Much  remains,  much  in  material  and 
other  senses  that  Americaxis  want  to  do  and  Porto  Ricans  want 
done.    It  is  on  these,  as  is  nattural,  that  we  do  not  always  agree. 

Porto  Ricans  want  American  citizenship,  and  I  sympathize 
with  their  aspiriation.  '  Most  Americans  do.  The  Btueau  of 
Insular  Afiairs,  the  War  Department,  and  the  President  have  all 
reconmiended  that  citizenship  be  given  them.  Why  then  has  it 
not  been  given  them?  You  must  ask  Congress,  for  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  there  come  before  that  body  matters  the  merit 
whi(£  is  not  measured  in  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  which  to  the 
United  States  is  not  a  charge  against  the  Treasury.  But  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  once  acted  favorably  on  a  bill  not  on 
granting  citizenship  but  replacing  the  entire  Foraker  Act.  This 
bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate,  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  still  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  admitting  citizens 
in  so  large  a  body,Iiving  under  conditions  still  tmiting  them  in 
thought  and  custom  with  a  past  opposed  to  American  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  and  who  believe  that  this  question  must  be 
considered  not  in  its  relation  to  Porto  Rico  alone,  but  in  a  wider 
sense.  We  may  not  agree  with  these  views,  but  we  must  respect 
them. 

Again,  Porto  Ricans  want  an  elective  senate  and  generally  a 
larger  share  in  governmental  control.  These  are  matters  in  which 
fewer  Americans  familiar  with  the  conditions  are  prepared  to 
agree.  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  I  think  myself,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come  when  sufficient  Porto  Ricans 
have  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  self-government  to  a  degree 
making  it  wise  or  proper  to  charge  them  with  complete  responsi- 
bility for  legislative  development.  I  think  they  wight  well  share 
increasingly,  but  final  control  must  rest  for  years  to  come  where 
responsibility  rests.  And  whatever  the  United  States  does  it 
cannot  honorably  rid  itself  of  the  responsibility  it  assumed  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  1898.     (Applause.) 
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Thb  Chairman:    The  Conference  will  please  oome  to  order. 
Mr.  Jambs  A.  Rath,  manager  of  the  Palama  Sodal  Settlement 
of  Honolulu,  "Mil  speak  on  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

THE  RACE  PROBLEMS  OP  HAWAII 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JAMBS  A.  RATH 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  told  me  wlien  I  landed  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  my  vacation  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  was  the  story  of  a  little  girl  in  the  Sunday  School.  The 
dass  was  asked  by  the  teacher  what  a  heathen  was.  Several  girls 
gave  answers  and  finally  this  little  one  put  up  her  hand,shaking 
it  most  vigorously,  and  the  teacher  asked  her,  and  this  was  the 
definition  ^e  gave:  ''Heathen  is  any  one  bom  outside  of  theState 
of  Massachusetts."  I  fear  that  a  great  deal  of  our  judgment  about 
alien  races  is  based  very  much  upon  the  theory  qf  that  little  girl. 
Those  not  bom  within  our  own  particular  state  or  country  we  are 
sometimes  prone  to  think  of  as  heathen. 

In  a  sense  Hawaii  has  no  place  on  a  program  for  dependent 
people,  for  Hawaii  is  not  a  dependency  of  the  United  States.  If 
there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Hawaiians  of  Hawaii  and  those 
who  are  not  Hawaiians  are  very  touchy,  it  is  on  the  point  of  Hawaii 
being  a  territory  and  not  a  dependency.  Yet  in  another  way 
Hawaii  has  a  place  in  this  Conference,  for  we  have  a  Philippine 
problem  in  Hawaii;  we  have  a  Porto  Rican  problem  in  Hawaii, 
and  incidentally  several  other  problems  rolled  up  with  it.  These 
different  races  were  brought  into  the  territory  to  work  on  our  sugar 
plantations,  for  sugar  is  really  the  basis  of  the  wealth  and  the 
present  prosperity  of  our  Islands,  constituting  ninety  per  cent  of 
our  exports. 

Sugar,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  we  grow.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  things  —  pine  apples,  which  have  come  to  take  second 
place,  bananas,  rice,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  Our  friends  from  Porto 
Rico  this  morning  told  us  that  if  we  wanted  a  good  cup  of  coffee, 
the  best  cup  of  coffee  was  Porto  Rican  coffee.  I  beg  to  differ. 
Now  Porto  Rico  coffee  may  be  good,  but  no  doubt  Old  Q>na  Coffee 
you  will  find  a  great  deal  better.    (Laughter.) 

Now  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  not  sO  very  large,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  eight  islands  in  very  much  of  a  semi-circle,  lying  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Padfic  Ocean.    She  has  had  a  varied  history,  and  it 
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is  my  best  belief,  knowing  the  greed  of  the  races  of  Europe  as  I  do, 
knowing  how  they  have  seized  territory  in  Asia  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  that  if  the  United  States  had  not  taken  Hawaii  under 
its  wing,  undoubtedly  oh  account  of  its  strategic  position  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  some  other  country  would  have  taken  it. 

Of  our  present  race,  the  Japanese  compose  forty-two  per  cent, 
and  the  Chinese  eleven  percent;  so  that  fifty-three  per  cent  of  our 
total  present  population  is  Oriental  or  Asiatic.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  a  great  many  European  races  —  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Russians  have  been  brought  there  to  work  on  the  sugar 
plantations.  The  Pdiynesians,  the  natives  of  the  soil,  are&st 
disappearing.  The  last  census  revealed  about  twenty-five  thous- 
and still  living,  over  three  thousand  having  disappeared  in  the 
ten  years  from  nineteen  htmdred  to  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 
The  mixed  races,  however,  have  increased  in  numbers.  This  is 
one  of  the  encouraging  features  of  our  mixture  of  races  there. 

When  the  Islan<j&  were  annexed,  tibe  natives  and  the  Americans 
there  were  taken  over  as  citizens  oi  the  United  States,  and  the 
natives  have  jealously  guarded  their  rights  and  have  always 
exercised  the  right  of  franchise,  voting  aJmost  to  a  man  at  all 
elections,  and  I  believe,  in  spite  of  difiEerences  on  the  part  of  naany 
friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  that  it  has  not  been  a 
mistake  to  have  given  the  native  of  Hawaii  the  franchise.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  him,  and  he  will,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe,  exercise  it 
well  and  judiciously  as  he  has  several  times  in  the  past.  The 
great  charge  brought  against  him  is  that  he  did  not  vote  for  pro- 
hibition and  thereby  showed  unfitness  to  vote,  but  I  should  hate 
to  base  a  similar  charge  against  very  nearly  half  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Maine  who  l^ve  voted  against  prohibition. 

In  our  treatment  of  Asiatic  people  we  have  been  somewhat 
harsh.  We  have  thought  the  Oriental  mind  was  mysterious;  we 
could  not  understand  it.  The  ways  of  the  Chinese  heathen  were 
hard  to  fathom.  My  wife  and  I  went  out  there  almost  seven 
years  ago  with  very  much  the  same  idea,  and  after  seven  years,  or 
six  years'  residence  among  these  Oriental  people  and  after  coming 
in  close  first-hand  contact  with  them  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
entirely  changed  our  opinion  about  them.  There  is  no  more 
mystery  about  Chinese  or  Japanese  than  about  the  Englishmen 
or  Americans.  Most  of  us  have  taken  our  opinion  about  these 
races  from  England's  imperial  poet,  who  speaks  with  such  fine 
contempt  of  the  lesser  breeds  without  the  law*  We  have  magni- 
fied their  faults  and  fail  to  see  that  they  have  virtues  and  virtues 
fundamentally  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  character.  We 
have  forgotten  the  sterling  honesty  of  the  Chinaman;  we  have 
forgotten  the  cleanliness  of  the  Japanese;  we  have  forgottai  the 
passion  for  work  inbred  in  the  Chinaman  as  well  as  the  Japanese; 
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we  have  forgotten  that  among  these  races  whom  we  call  heathen 
and  whom  we  think  bdoi^  to  an  inferior  civilization,  there  is  a 
deep  seated  respect  for  parents  and  for  teachers.  All  these  are 
virtues  well  keeping  in  mind  when  we  go  to  judge  these  people. 

About  four  years  ago  in  company  with  sev^al  other  probation 
officers  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  boys'  industrial  school  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  superintendent,  then  told 
us  all  that  since  the  institutions  of  the  reform  school  not  a  single 
Japanese  boy  had  been  committed  to  that  school  for  any  crime, 
not  even  for  being  a  dependent  child,  which  I  think  is  a  splendid 
record  for  the  Japanese. 

I  want  to  make  one  plea,  and  that  is,  that  these  races.be  treated 
with  justice.  The  United  States  is  fortifying  Old  Diamond  Head ; 
it  is  being  honey-combed  with  passages  and  channels;  Pearl 
Harbor  is  being  dredged,  all  in  order  to  assert  the  might  of  Uncle 
Sam,  whereas  what  these  people  cry  for  is  justice,  for  fair  and  equal 
treatment.  They  are  gaining  knowledge;  they  are  anxious  to 
learn  —  the  schools  of  Hawaii  are  very  full,  the  evening  classes 
cannot  contain  all  who  want  to  come.  They  are  learning  not  only 
their  own  tongues  but  in  health  matters. 

I  call  to  mind  one  Chinese  mother  who  came  under  instruction 
of  one  of  our  nurses,  very  anxiously  to  the  head  nurse  bringing 
her  baby  in,  her  arms  with  her  and  she  said,  ^'Please  won't  you 
pound  my  baby?" .  The  nurse  was  fairly  well  used  to  the  colo- 
quial  English  spoken  on  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  Imown  as  Pigeon 
Ei^;lish.  This  was  a  poser  for  her.  She  tried  to  get  fromthe 
mother  what  she  wanted  and  finally,  after  all  kinds  of  explanations 
and  signs,  she  discovered  that  the  mother  wanted  her  baby  weighed. 
The  mother  knew  that  pounds  and  ounces  entered  into  the  con- 
tract somewhere  and  she  was  anxious  to  have  her  baby  weighed. 
And  so  they  are  gaining  in  matters  of  health. 

The  charge  has  been  made  against  the  Chinese  that  they  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers.  I  wonder  if  a  comparative  study  were 
made  of  the  construction  camps  on  our  raiboads  and  other  places 
where  some  of  the  alien  races  of  Europe  work,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  Chinese  in  Honolulu  would  be  found  to  be  any  worse 
than  the  condition  of  those  who  work  in  the  construction  camps. 
I  think  Honohdu  affords  a  splendid  example  of  how  these  'Messer 
breeds  without  the  law"  can  be  educated  up  to  good  and  true 
dtiaens  of  this  Republic  when  properly  treated.  They  were 
wdcomed  to  Hawaii ;  they  married  Hawaiian  daughters,  and  to-day 
no  better  mixed  race  exists  than  the  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Hawaiians. 

They  are  learning  so  fast.  I  was  surprised  the  other  day  on 
receiving  a  letter  to  hear  that  one  of  our  Chinese  school  teachers, 
a  young  woman  in  whom  I  reposed  the  utmost  confidence,  had 
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become  so  Americanized  that  because  herfatberaad  mother  would 
not  aUow  her  to  marry  the  young  man  of  her  choice,  she  eloped  with 
him.  Just  think  if  it!  Such  a  thing  was  unhi^uxl  of  in  a  past 
generation.  In  the  eyes  of  the  old  Chinese  she  has  committed  an 
unpardonable  sin.  But  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  civilization 
that  they  will  dope  with  a  young  man  they  love  rather  than  take 
dictation  from  the  father  and  mother. 

The  effect  of  Hawaii  on  the  Orient  —  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak 
of  it.  Mr.  Theodore  Richards,  who  is  here,  is  better  acquainted 
^th  that  question.  I  call  to  mind  an  old  Chinese  plumber  who 
called  on  business.  After  getting  through  that  bumiess  I  said, 
"I  see  yourpeople  in  China  are  fighting  again;  what  do  you  want? 
What  is  the  nmtter?"  He  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  we  want. 
We  want  a  government  very  much  like  the  United  States."  I 
suggested  to  him  incidentally  that  he  might  make  some  improve- 
ments ii  he  could. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  to  you  the  words  of  several  of  my  Japanese 
and  Chinese  friends  as  I  left  Hawaii,  educate  men  and  women 
who  were  doing  splendid  work  in  their  different  professions,  men 
and  women  who  were  doing  splendid  work  in  connection  with 
Christian  missions  in  all  denominations.  One  young  Chinese 
woman  took  the  vows  of  a  nun  and  came  to  New  Ydrk.  She 
studied  music  and  is  now  back  in  Honolulu  teaching  her  fellow- 
countrywomen.  So  education  is  permeating  and  percolatiag 
through  the  masses  of  these  Oriental  races,  and  they  are  going  bade 
from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  China  and  taking  back  with  them 
a  gospd  of  enlightenment  and  dvilization.  And  all  we  ask  erf 
the  great  American  Republic  is  that  they  be  treated  like  htunan 
bdngs,  with  justice  and  with  &imess,  and  I  believe  in  the  long 
run,  basing  my  experience  upon  the  treatment  by  the  British  of 
the  Indians  and  of  the  people  of  British  Guinea  and  other  de- 
pendendes  of  England  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  and 
know  of,  in  the  long  run  justice  and  truth  will  win  more  permanent 
results  than  dther  the  big  guns  of  our  ports  or  the  great  armored 
ships  that  we  may  place  in  the  Pacific  or  any  other  ocean.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  For  numerous  and  manifest  reasons  I  believe 
we  ought  each  and  all  to  congrattdate  oursdves  upon  the  fact  that 
we  are  on  Mr.  Smiley 's  list  of  friends.  They  are  world-wide; 
they  are  not  confined  to  America  or  its  dependendes.  We  have 
with  us  this  evening  one  of  Mr.  Smiley's  friends,  who  owes  and 
grants  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  has  consented  to  speak  to  us.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
dudng  the  Hon.  J.  Allen  Baksr,  a  memt^  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 
COLONIAL  PROBLEM^ 

ADDRS88  OF  UR.  J.  ALLEN  BAKER,  M.  P. 

I  fed  that  it  is  altogether  too  kind  of  your  President,  and  those 
responsible  for  this  great  and  inspiring  Conference,  to  ask  an  out- 
sider like  myself,  and  one  entirely  unqualified  to  speak  to  3rou  on 
the  great  subject  that  is  occupying  your  attention,  to  take  any  of 
your  time.  I  came  rather  to  hear  and  to  take  note,  to  be  ministered 
unto  rather  than  to  minister.  I  have  been  ministered  unto  al- 
ready and  very  highly  edified,  and  I  felt  immediately  after  ti^e 
morning  session  that  I  had  been  fully  rewarded  for  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  earnestness,  the  doquence,  the  determination 
of  those  Porto  Rican  gentlemen  who  pleaded  their  cause  with  so 
much  power  and  ability  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  will  take 
it  back  to  England  and  try  and  make  use  of  it  in  connection  with 
our  great  problem  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  shall  one 
say  of  the  spirit,  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  indefinable  yet  powerful 
influence  that  comes  over  one  when  he  comes  into  an  assembly 
like  this?  Representatives  of  all  these  peoples  and  these  great 
causes  gathered  together  to  confer  about  one  of  the  greatest 
problems,  one  of  the  greatest  duties  that  can  possibly  devolve 
upon  a  nation!  We  gather  much  and  we  will  profit  by  it  in  the 
days  to  come. 

You  have  your  problems,  certainly,  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  these  other  possessions  to  whidi  references 
have  been  roade,  but  if  you  have  your  problems  in  America,  what 
will  you  say  to  ours  in  England  — you  with  your  ninety  odd  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  Republic,  deaUng  with  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  these  people  in  your  dependmdes ;  we  with  our  forty  odd  millions 
in  the  British  Islands,  d^ing  with  our  three  htmdred  and  fifty  or 
four  hundred  millions  of  peoples.  I  am  sure  we  will  daim  your 
sympathy,  and  I  hope  we  may  daim,  when  occasion  arises,  and 
opportunity  offers,  your  assistance  and  your  co-operation. 

Our  problems  in  India  and  in  Egypt  are  very  vast,  and  the  yare 
very  difficult.  We  cannot  daim  to  have  made  anything  Uke  the 
progress  in  these  cotmtries  towards  giving  any  measure  of  responsi- 
ble government  that  appears  to  be  so  near  realization  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  we  are  taking  steps  in  those  countries  through  education 
and  by  giving  larger  powers  in  the  Indian  Coundl  to  numbers  of 
the  inteUigent  and  able  natives,  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  time 
may  come  in  due  course  when  a  measure  of  responsible  govern- 
ment may  be  given  to  our  great  Indian  dependendes  and  to 
others  of  our  possessions  in  which  we  are  now  facing  these  same 
problems.  The  educational  problem  in  India  is  a  tremendous 
one.    With  those  hundreds  of  millions  the  cost  of  education,  such 
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as  is  known  in  England  or  in  your  country  would  become  a  problem 
almost  impossible,  but  it  is  one  that  must  be  faced  and  we  are 
hoping  that  the  time  may  come  —  we  are  hoping  that  through 
the  leadership  of  the  Unitied  States  in  connection  with  one  other 
great  question,  we  may  be  able  in  time  to  have  the  wherewithal 
to  deal  with  some  of  these  great  social  problems,  great  questions 
among  these  dependent  races.  I  refer  to  the  grea.t  proposal  that 
was  xnade  some  little  time  ago  and  was  received  with  such  won- 
derful acceptance,  the  proposal  of  President  Taft,that  we  should 
in  the  future  settle  all  otu:  difficulties  by  arbitration  and  by  a  court 
of  arbitral  justice  instead  of  by  force  as  heretofore.  (Applause.) 
When  that  happy  moment  cosnes,  then  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
some  of  these  great  problenos  that  now  we  axe  unable  to  cope  with, 
owing  to  the  enormous,  the  crushing  expendittue  of  these  arma- 
ments that  are  growing  so  rapidly. 

Whatever  may  transpire  in  the  future,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
it  may  bring  forth,  I  beKeve  that  there  is  such  a  feeling,  such  a 
unity,  sudi  an  understanding  grown  up  between  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this  that  we 
will  be  prepared  to  stand  together  in  all  these  great  causes  that 
mean  the  advancement  of  peace  and  the  uplifting  of  these  subject 
races  that  are  dependent  upon  us  both.  We  are  glad  that  3rou 
are  established  in  the  Far  East,  and  we  know  that  your  influence 
in  the  Pacific,  your  influence  in  the  Philippines  will  be^for  nothing 
but  good.  We  want  to  join  hands  with  you  in  the  great  Domimon 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  notwithstanding  this  tem- 
porary mistake  (applause  and  laughter)  that  my  countr5rmen  have 
made,  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  not  only 
have  free  trade  and  closer  relationship — the  friendship  is  there, 
no  doubt  about  that — that  will  continue  and  we  will  stand  to- 
gether as  one  people  with  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
will  shoulder  to  shoulder  fight  the  great  battle  for  temperances,  for 
social  reform,  for  stamping  out  that  scourge  —  called  the  white 
scourge  in  our  country  —  of  tuberculosis.  We  are  trying  to  deal 
with  it  by  legislation  in  our  own  country  and  among  our  depen- 
dencies; I  find  that  it  is  one  of  your  questions  also  that  has  been 
discussed  in  your  Conference,  and  we  appeal  to  you,  we  look  to 
you  who  have  led  us  in  these  great  social  movements  in  the  past 
to  still  take  the  lead,  but  let  us  walk  side  by  side  with  you  to  deal 
with  these  great  questions  and  to  bring  about  that  for  which  this 
Conference  stands  and  for  which  our  noble  friend,  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  has  given  and  sacrificed  so  much.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Dr.  G.  Stanlst 
Hall.,  President  of  Clark  University. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEPENDENT  RACES 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   G.  STANLEY  HALL 

I  did  not  come  here  with  the  thought  of  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Conference,  but  rather  to  hear  and  to  learn.  But  I  am  very 
glad  to  take  my  turn  of  fifteen  minutes  and  try  to  tell  you  how  the 
work  of  this  Conference  seems  to  a  very  nearly  adjacent  depart- 
ment —  science  —  for  there  is,  certainly  there  can  be,  no  lack  of 
harmony,  but  only  cordial  sympathy  between  science  and  phil- 
anthropy in  all  practical  activities  of  the  lattef . 

Perhaps  I  can  best  introduce  my  theme  by  reminding  you  of  a 
picture,  which  many  of  you  have  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, of  a  hunter  standing  on  a  high,  secure  rock,  with  a  half 
barrel  of  cartridges.  The  hunter  has  shot  down  a  buffalo ;  he  does 
not  want  the  buflEalo,  but  he  has  shot  it  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sport.  Underneath  that  picture  is  the  legend,  **This  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  the  great  Southern  herd  of  five  or  six  million 
buffaloes  were  slaughtered  (on  such  a  date)."  And  again,  **This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  great  Northern  herd  was  slaughtered  about 
1880.*'  There  is  a  propensity  in  man  which  is  very  deep-seated, 
to  destroy  animals.  Colonel  Farrington  tells  us  that  about  five 
thousand  htmters  are  let  loose  every  week,  dtuing  the  open  season 
in  Maine,  to  hunt  deer  there.  The  pleasure  of  killing  proba- 
bly come  down  to  us  and  left  its  mementoes  in  eliminating  the 
stages  of  man's  origin. 

Evolutionists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  reason  why 
man  does  not  know  his  pedigree,  and  why  there  are  so  many  missing 
links,  that  is,  those  who  assume  that  man  developed  from  the 
higher  animals,  is  because  man  always  had  that  rage,  that  ferocity 
to  slaughter  —  especially  when  his  greatest  enemy  is  the  creattire 
just  below  him.  Just  as  very  often  we  have  foimd  that  people 
converted  to  new  views  have  as  their  pet  aversions  views  which 
they  themselves  have  just  before  held.    (Laughter.) 

Now  then  we  have  the  same  propensity.  We  know  of  these 
exterminated  creatures.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Great  Auk. 
In  1840  the  last  Auk  was  killed.  It  was  of  a  perfectly  unique 
species.  One  that  is  in  the  museum  now  remains  an  object  to 
study.  Every  few  months  we  see  in  nature  an  entire  species  of 
animal  utterly  exterminated.  The  same  has  been  true  of  man's 
history  in  dealing  with  the  primitive  races.  You  all  remember 
stories  of  the  Beothuk  Indians,  a  curious  cross  between  the  Es- 
quimaux and  the  Montaignais.  The  very  last  of  that  interesting 
people  have  been  exterminated  because  they  occupied  land  very 
valuable  to  those  who  wanted  it,  and  becatise  they  had  special 
prerogatives  which  interfered  with  Ncwfotmdland  fisheries. 
There,  a  sturdy,  original  race,  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth, 
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ceased  to  exist.  Then  the  Tasmanians'  story  I  dare  say  you  all 
know  by  heart.  Some  have  estimated  them,  from  their  figures  — 
•  and  a  splendid  race  they  certainly  were  physically  —  to  have 
numbered  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  htmdred 
thousand;  and  yet  they  were  exterminated.  All  the  while  dvilized 
man's  diseases  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  to  that  primitive 
people  measles  are  often  as  contagious  and  as  deadly  as  the  worst 
attack  of  smallpox  to  those  who  have  not  acquii^  immunity. 
In  1865  Billy  Lannee,  as  he  was  called,  died,  and  with  him  the 
very  last  male  member  of  a  raoe  of  mankind,  whose  folklore  even 
was  tmrecorded,  and  looked  at  from  the  larger  htimanitarian  stand- 
point, the  blood  of  these  people  cries  to  us  from  the  ground;  and, 
even  worse,  there  is  nothing  left  to  reveal  their  story.  I  might 
go  on  and  instance  other  vigorous  stocks  or  races  that  have  been 
exterminated.  But  almost  inevitably  where  races  come  in  cooBict 
with  each  other  the  right  of  the  stronger  is  affirmed  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker.  It  is  human  nature,  and  of  this  process  every 
anthropologist  knows. 

For  instance,  in  the  Qongo,  where  I  have  been  especially  in- 
terested, there  is  the  vast  Congo  basin,  two  thirds  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  equal  in  fertility  to  the  best  part  of  it;  the  popula- 
tion is  estimated  all  the  way  from  eighteen  to-  twenty-five  or 
thirty  millions.  Look  at  the  enormous  decimation  which  has  been 
going  on  with  that  population  through  the  rubber  traffic  and 
other  commercial  transactions  with  Belgium.  You  may  recall 
Macaulay's  prophecy  as  to  the  New  Zealander.  Who  is  the  New 
Zealander?  The  New  Zealander  whom  Macaulay  had  in  mind 
was  the  nearly  savage  Maori.  What  we  know  as  the  New  Zeal- 
ander is  a  most  progressive  race,  the  best  example  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. But  the  pure  Maori  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  abori^es  of  Australia.  Although  we  say 
that  in  nature  it  is  the  sinrvival  of  the  fittest,  very  often  it  is  not 
the  decadent  races  that  are  wiped  out  any  more  than  other  races. 
We  IdU  off  the  best  children,  very  often  the  strongest,  with  the 
best  heritage  behind  them.  The  great  problem,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  largest  statesmanship  of  the  future  is  this, —  how  to  deal 
with  these  primitive  races, —  for  we  must  not  forget  that  all  the 
primitive  races  are  really  the  world's  children;  they  are  our  wards, 
their  faults  and  their  virtues  are  very  like  those  of  children.  They 
often  have  splendid  ph3rsical  development,  and  it  is  a  question  that 
we  ought  to  consider — just  what  to  do  with  them.  It  is  esti- 
mated now  in  all  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  different  depen- 
dencies, or  colonies,  or  spheres  of  influence  in  the  world,  that  they 
comprise  about  one  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  earth, 
and  that  they  hold  about  two  fifths  of  its  land,  so  that  the  question 
from  that  point  of  view  becomes  really  a  momentous  one,  and  even 
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the  vast  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing,  following  the  flag 
and  taking  over  these  various  people,  I  say,  these  problems  shrink 
into  significance  compared  with  the  tremendous  problem  that  has 
confronted  us  since  1897  in  the  land  scramble  that  is  going  on 
amonjg^  thegreat  nations,  who  thirty  years  ago  did  not  know  whether 
colonies  were  going  to  be  profitable  or  desirable.  Then  came 
the  great  scramble,  and  now  land  that  has  anybody  or  an3rthing 
in  it  is  appropriated.  The  year  1897  really  marks  a  good  de^ 
of  an  epoch  in  that  respect.  ) 

Now,  what  shall  we  do?  The  great  danger  is  that  we  shall 
assume  that  we  are  the/otoZis  necessitas,  that  we  are  the  final,  the 
last  people  of  the  earth,  and  have  achieved  the  best  thing  humanity 
can  achieve.  But  this  is  not  a  safe  assumption.  Suppose  the 
people  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  day  of  its  glory  had  thought  the 
same  thing,  and  suppose  they  had  forced  their  culture,  splendid  as 
it  was,  upon  all  the  races  that  they  conquered,  and  attempted  to 
dominate;  what  would  have  become,  for  instance,  of  the  Germans 
in  the  days  of  Tactitus?  They  were  but  one  promising  brancSi. 
Had  they  been  exterminated  or  broken  so  that  they  could  not  have 
been  continuous,  what  would  modem  Germany  be?  Hie  same 
is  true  if  you  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  early  English  settlers. 
The  question  is  very  grave,  and  it  is  one  on  which  sdence,  phil- 
osophy, industry,  and  religion  and  the  very  highest  statesmanship 
in  the  future  have  got  to  combine.  These  people  do  not  alwaj^ 
accept  our  nostrums.  We  prescribe  this,  that  and  the  other,  but 
they  do  not  take  it  —  the  remedy  does  not  seem  to  work.  The 
kind  of  civilization  we  want  to  administer  to  them  is  not  what 
they  want. 

I  have  often  illustrated  this  by  the  old  story  that  you  may  have 
heard.  James  Russell  Lowell  used  to  tell  about  the  man  who 
wanted  to  raise  canvas-back  ducks.  He  was  a  chemist  and  he 
experimented  to  find  out  the  best  diet  for  ducks  in  order  to  have 
that  flavor  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  fastidious  epicure. 
He  found  that  this  diet  was  celery,  and  thereupon  established  a 
big  celwy  farm  preparatory  to  raising  the  ducks.  And  having 
done  this  he  got  his  ducks,  but  fotmd  to  his  dismay,  as  he  said, 
that  *'celery  was  about  the  only  kind  of  food  the  dumed  things 
would  never  touch!"  However,  not  content  with  that,  he  in- 
vented a  large  kind  of  syringe  and  put  the  ducks  in  a  sort  of  rotating 
machine,  with  their  heads  out,  and  thus  injected  a  mixture  of 
celery;  be  tried  this,  and  "the  dumed  things  died." 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  influence  of  the  Wgher  race  upon  the 
lower, —  the  latter  die.  This  has  not  been  emphasized,  but  it  is 
the  genetic  point  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention.  As  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  nobody  knows  how  many  natives  were  there 
when  they  were  discovered,  or  when  the  missionaries  began  their 
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wonderftd  and  magnificent  woric,  but  we  do  know  that  the  pop- 
ulation has  dwindled,  dwindled  down  to  thirty  thousand;  I  do  not 
know  the  figures;  perhaps  there  it  is  because  of  actual  decunation. 
We  know  that  the  Congo  has  been  reduced  and  the  population  has 
diininished  about  one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  owing  to  the  hard  industrial  methods 
that  the  white  man  has  imposed. 

Benevolent  assimilation  of  these  lower  races  is  a  difficult  problem, 
and  the  only  standpoint  which  seems  to  me  to  be  philosophical 
is  to  recognize  that  there  are  different  races  with  very  different 
needs,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  time  will  some- 
time come  when  even  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  members  of  the 
proud  Eiux)pean  races,  who  now  hold  all  the  world  in  awe,  just 
as  the  Roman  did,  will  pass  the  same  torch  of  civilization  over 
their  successors  —  an  alien  stock  once  tmknown.  In  the  future  our 
race  may  be  decadent,  and  we  may  have  to  pass  on  the  torch  unto 
unknown  stirps,  obscure,  in  danger  of  extinction,  but  who  wiU 
take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  to  greater  heights,  provided  we  use 
bur  opportunities  to  educate  and  influence  these  people  aright. 
That  is  the  great  problem,  but  it  is  a  problem  of  fecundity  to  a 
very  large  extent.  We  know  that  problem  has  been  studied 
tremendously  in  Europe.  The  future  belongs  to  that  race  which 
has  the  greatest  and  the  best  fecundity . 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  upon  these  topics,  but  let  me  speak 
of  one,  I  can  only  touch  upon  it,  and  that  is  the  religious  problem, 
which  is  really  the  most  delicate  of  all.  It  is  a  question  —  I  do 
not  wish  to  describe  it  as  psychological,  pedagogical  engineering  — 
how  to  engraft  a  higher  religion  upon  a  lower  —  it  is  the  mis- 
sionary problem  and  coming  now  to  have  a  newer  and  larger  in- 
terpretation. It  is  a  magnificent  problem,  the  culminating  problem 
of  all  Christian  belief  —  with  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  — 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  to  love  and  serve  God  and  men 
are  coming  to  see  that  every  religion  from  the  very  lowest  kind  of 
fetichism,  if  they  are  developed  so  that  all  the  best  things  in  them 
are  brought  up  to  full  flower,  these  necessarily  have  to  issue  in 
Christianity.  So  we  ought  to  consider  Jesus,  not  as  an  exanyjle  to 
follow  and  do  just  exactly  as  He  did  in  dealing  with  the  race  He 
worked  among,  but  as  giving  us  in  our  own  day  the  pattern  arid 
inspiration  to  take  other  ethical  faiths  and  do  with  them  as  he  did 
with  the  Jewish  faith  in  his  day,  to  make  blossom  all  the  faiths  in  a 
state  of  decadence,  thatseem to bemoribtind.  Anditisabetterthing 
first  to  make  a  good  Buddhist,  a  good  Brahriiin,  or  a  good  Con- 
fucian than  a  cheap,  jack-pinched  Christian.  (Applause.)  At 
any  rate,  when  you  have  done  that,  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal. 

I  know  a  splendid  young  Brahmin  who  said  to  a  group  of  mis- 
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sionary  men,  "I  have  given  everjrthing  I  had  (he  had  been  very- 
wealthy)  to  the  cause  I  love;  I  have  devoted  m)rself  to  helping 
my  fellow  beings,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  I  have  everything  that 
is  in  Christianity.  I  love  it,  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  Christian, 
but  I  cannot  break  caste  and  do  this,  that  and  the  other,"  And  he 
was  finally  h^pily  allowed  to  keep  his  caste  and  to  be  a  Brahmin, 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  he  said,  at  heart. 

We  have  some  splendid  institutions.  Take  the  great  Musee 
Guimet  in  Paris;  it  stands  for  just  that  sort  erf  thing.  I  attended 
a  meeting  there  a  little  while  ago  and  found  a  splendid  example  of 
,  religion  unknown  to  me.  People  came  in  evening  dress,  as  if  it 
.  were  a  theater;  I  believe  invitations  were  sent  out.  It  was  a 
splendid  thing  when  it  was  explained,  and,  Christian  though  I 
hope  I  am,  I  fdt  almost  all  my  religious  instincts  profoundly  stirred 
because  the  idea  was  to  make  people  feel  all  there  was  in  that 
faith,  to  see  it  at  its  best,  accept  everything  good  in  it,  and  it  was 
a  splendid  lesson,  because  just  as  soon  as  you  do  develop  these 
religions,  once  you  find  %he  thought,  they  begin  to  flower  and  they 
come  right  along  toward  Christianity.  I  believe  fully  with  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Hall  (he  is  no  relative  of  mine,  by  the  way),  I  believe 
fully  that  you  cannot  hustle  the  East,  as  Kipling  says;  it  must 
take  its  time.  But  I  believe  fully,  when  we  have  succeeded,  if 
we  ever  do,  in  developing  a  type  of  Christianity  that  is  precisely 
in  line  with  the  development  of  the  best  things  in  the  East,  that 
we  shall  be  a  New  Testament  to  each  one  of  them.  Oiu:  New 
Testament  is  a  New  Testament  of  the  Old ;  in  the  Old  the  New  lay 
concealed,  and  in  the  New  the  Old  stands  revested.  When  we  can 
^  say  that  of  all  old  religions,  then  we  shall  know  how  to  do  the 
'  missionary  work  without  loss  and  to  bear  in  mind  throughout 
this  work  —  in  a  tremendous  and  complex  and  interesting  field  — 
to  bear  in  mind  throughout  that  it  is  not  impossible,  but  probable, 
that  as  the  world  goes  on,  that  some  of  these  races  which  are 
now  obscure,  will  take  up  the  sacred  torch  of  civilis^ation  and 
carry  it  on  to  greater  heights  than  we  have  attained.  We  are 
not  saying  the  last  word:  history  cannot  be  written  because  the 
best  things  have  not  happ«ied  as  yet,  and  therefore  the  best 
kind  of  history  cannot  be  written.     (Applause.) 

In  closing  I  caimot  help  but  think  that  some  members  of  this 
Conference  will  be  interested  in  the  plans  which  I  understand 
the  Universal  Race  Congress,  which  this  year  had  its  wondarful 
meeting  in  London,  in  which  these  things  were  taken  up  and  in 
which  was  sounded  the  note  of  universality  in  dealing  with  the 
third  of  the  world's  population  which  are  the  best  wards  and  pupils 
and  children  of  the  race,  has  made  for  coming  to  this  country  in 
the  year  1914,  and  somebody  has  got  to  entertain  them.  Another 
thing  is,  I  cannot  but  hope  and  wonder  whether  or  not  the  men 
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cdved  from  and  through  Porto  Rico,  and  if  that  was  taken  away 
from  them  the  means  of  their  prosperity  intellectually  and  morally, 
as  well  as  materially  would  go.  We  advocate,  therefore,  that  some 
provision  shall  be  made  by  which  Porto  Ricans  who  have  proved 
their  capacity  for  citizenship  shall  receive  citizenship. 

There  has  been  some  question  made  hetie  to-day  whether  the 
Government  of  Porto  Rico  is  just  or,  imjust.  I  cannot  take 
my  seat  without  saying  that  I  came  back  from  that  eleven  days' 
trip  through  Porto  Rico  with  a  new  thrill  of  pride  in  the  men 
that  were  parrying  on  the  Government,  in  the  men  who  were 
representing  our  American  ideals  and  ideas  and  in  the  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  the  ten  years  —  it  was  within 
ten  years  of  our  occupation  there.  If  there  is  anything  to  which 
the  motto  *'By  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them"  applies,  it  is  to  a 
government  which  promotes  the  life  of  the  people  —  intellectual 
Ufe,  moral  life,  industrial  life — a  good  government;  a  govern- 
ment which  fails  to  do  that  is  a  bad  government;  and  when  we 
went  into  Porto  Rico  there  was  not  one  single  building  on  the 
Island  that  was  built  for  school  piuposes.  Now  there  is  not  one 
single  rural  district  without  a  schoolhouse.  When  we  went  to 
Porto  Rico  there  was  not  one  single  interior  town  that  hada 
carriage  road;  everything  was  reach^  by  a  trail;  now  there  is  not 
one  single  interior  town  that  i^notreach^  by  automobile  road  from 
the  coast.  When  we  went  to  Porto  Rico  the  whole  population 
was  being  decimated  by  a  tropical  anaemia;  ten  years  ago  we  had 
already  treated  successfully  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  Porto  Ricans  and  were  stamping  out  that  tropical  anaemia. 
And  the  gentleman  who  spoke  this  evening  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject gave  you  with  more  authority  and  in  better  detail  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do,  or  could  do  without  taking  more  time  than  I  have 
any  right  to  take,  our  defence  for  the  justice,  the  righteousness  and 
the  vcdue  of  the  joint  government  of  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans 
working  together  for  the  good  of  that  Island.     (Applause.) 

The  Platform,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  Chairman  :  ConfSming  the  expressed  will  of  the  Busiaess 
Committee  and  complying  with  the  mandate  contained  in  the 
resolution  which  you  have  adopted,  I  will  appoint  as  the  conmiittee 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Indians,  as 
contained  in  the  resolution,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  Mr.  Post,  and  Mr. 
Littlefield,  who  composed  the  membership  of  the  former  committee, 
and  in  addition,  Mr.  James  Wood  and  the  Hon.  John  J.  Fitz- 
gerald. 
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Rev.  Wallace  MacMullbn,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Smiley 's  guests, 
presented  a  resolution  of  thaiJcs,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
WiLLLUtf  H.  McElroy  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Sbolby  in  a  few  words  acknowledged  this  resolution,  thank- 
ing an  the  members  of  the  Conference'  for  their  co-operation  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  this  meeting  and  others  to  be  held  in  the 
future  might  help  advance  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  of  the 
peoples  of  the  American  dependencies. 

After  the  singing  of  ''God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again,'*, 
the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PHILIPPINES 

Bt  Hon.  W.  Cambbon  Fobbbb,  Govbbnor  GaNHRAL  op  thb  Philtppinb 

Islands 

(This  artloto  mpwd  in  th«  1911  Yearly  Rartofr  Number  of  the  Manila  CaMa^tvi 
Amnima,  and  it  rvfaiTMl  to  in  tha  addroM  of  Mr.  CharlM  P.  Bowditefa  on  Pace  IM.) 

The  politioal  problem  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having  been  solved  by  the 
establisnment  here  of  a  government  m  which  the  Filipinos  are  given  a  v&y 
important  particnpation  by  appointment  in  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
branches  of  the  Government,  t^  election  by  qualified  voters  in  the  legida- 
tive  and  of  the  administrative  offices  in  the  lesser  units  of  the  Government,  ss 
provinces  and  municipalities,  the  problem  that  now  confronts  the  American 
and  the  Philippine  people  is  the  material  or  economic  development  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

In  my  tours  in  the  United  States,  ^en  asked  as  to  the  "Philippine  ques- 
tion/' I  have  replied  that  there  is  no  Philippine  (question;  that  the  matter  has 
now  passed  be^rond  the  question  mark;  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  all  the 
interested  parties^  FiHpinos,  Americans,  and  foreigners,  pulling  together  to 
bring  the  Philippme  Islands  to  the  new  level  of  production,  of  manner  of 
living  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  of  methods  of  agpiculture,  transportation 
and  manufacture,  and  of  accumulated  wealth  which  will  place  them  among  the 
progressive  and  modem  peoples  of  the  world.  By  mutual  understanding  and 
concessions  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  this  result  can  be  brmight  about 
more  rapidly;  by  mutual  misunderstanding  and  recrimination  among  our- 
selves tne  success  of  our  efiForts  can  be  indefinitely  postponed.  To  those 
Filipinos  who  are  stirring  up  race  hatred,  to  newspapers  which  are  constantly 
criticising  the  Americans  and  every  act  of  the  Government,  idiether  good  or 
bad;  to  all  who,  instead  of  reaching  out  the  hand  of  friendsh^,  are  publicly 
findmg  fault  with  each  other  and  calling  each  other  names,  I  say  that  they 
are  postponinj;  the  day  when  the  ideals  of  the  Filipinos  may  be  realised  and 
that  their  attitude  only  tends  to  make  the  condition  of  affairs  which  thejr  are 
criticizing  endure  longer.  The  course  for  the  Government  is  so  sim]Me,  so 
clearly  marked  and  so  obvious  that  there  is  no  possible  question  as  to  what 
steps  are  to  be  taken  and  how  to  go  about  them. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  with  their  eight  millions  of  people  have  a  world  of 
potential  laborers,  with  their  soil  of  almost  unlimited  wealth,  abundant 
harbors,  waters  teeming  with  riches,  only  to  be  reached  out  for  and  taken, 
forests  of  almost  inestimable  value  and  great  mineral  resources  wholly  un- 
touched, are  importing  from  abroad  things  which  the^  need  and  can  make, 
and  doing  so  merely  because  they  have  not  the  machmery  and  organization 
necessary  to  make  them. 

A  few  examples  will  sufiice:  take,  for  example,  iron,  coal,  rubber,  refined 
sugar,  tea,  silk,  cement,  glass,  paper,  all  of  which  are  consumed  here  in  con- 
si^rable  quantities  ana  none  of  which  are  produced  here  in  any  appreciable 
miantity.  These  tiungs  could  perfectl]^  wdl  be  produced  here  and  some  of 
tnem  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  in  themselves  an  enx>rt  trade  larger 
than  the  total  exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day,  or  indeed  of  the  sum  of 
the  exports  and  ixnports  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  have  in  mind  especially 
rubber  and  silk.  Besides  these,  cacao,  the  raw  product  of  which  the  United 
States  consumes  $22,000,000  every  year,  coffee  and  other  products  too  nmn- 
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erous  to  mention,  are  not  exported  in  any  great  quantity  when  a  tremendous 
trade  might  just  as  well  be  built  up. 

That  the  Malay  will  work,  that  he  will  work  hard  and  that  he  will  work 
well  is  proved  beyond  the  peiadventure  of  doubt,  many  statements  and  many 
beliefs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  experience  of  the  Government 
has  been  that  it  gets  excellent  results  from  these  laborers  and,  though  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  to  the  emigration  of  FiHpinos  to  Hawaii,  the  lesson 
taught  by  this  emigration  can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  possible  assets  to 
us  in  that  it  has  demonstrated  in  a  fair  field,  with  no  uivor,  unaer  the  same  con* 
ditions  and  equal  circumstances,  that  the  Filipino  works  as  well  as  the  Japanese 
or  Korean.  Ask  the  manager  of  the  street  railway,  ask  the  manager  of  the 
steam  railroads  in  Ltuon,  ask  the  directors  of  the  big  manufacturing  concerns 
of  the  Government,  and  you  will  receive  in  each  case  a  strong  indorsement  of 
the  Filipino  as  a  laborer,  and  one  that  will  demonstrate  that  employers  of 
labor  are  in  many  ways  better  off  here  than  in  the  United  States,  as  here  it 
costs  less. 

The  Govenmient  can  not  bring  capital  and  establish  industries.  It  can  and 
has  from  time  to  time,  and  will,  I  hope,  from  time  to  time  again^  use  every 
effort  within  the  law  to  encourage  industries  that  are  planning  the  mstallation 
of  modem  economical  methods  and  madiinery;  but  m  the  main  the  Govern- 
mental assistance  has  got  to  be  that  of  improvmg  the  conditions  under  which 
the  people  live,  giving  prompt  and  eflBcient  administration  of  justice,  main- 
taining order,  looking  out  for  the  health  of  the  people,  improving  and  maintain- 
ing the  means  of  communication,  and  watching  the  eamul  acuidnistration  of 
the  revenue  bureaus  and  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  so  that  the  people's 
money  will  not  be  carelesslv  or  inadvisedly  spent. 

We  can  carry  on  scientific  research:  we  must  maintain  an  extensive  educa- 
tional bureau,  whose  first  efforts  wiU  be,  for  the  present,  to  concentrate  on 
tiuning  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Filipino  toward  pniotical  subjects,  teach  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  teach  the  students  in  such  manner  that  they  siudl  come 
out  from  school  equipped  both  bodilv  and  mentally  to  increase  the  producing 
power  of  the  people  and  not  educated  with  a  desire  to  be  consumers  only. 

Another  duty  of  the  educational  department  is  to  make  sure  that  fiiere  is 
present  and  within  reach  of  every  voung  man  oi  unusual  ability  a  chance  to 
better  himself  by  his  own  individual  effort  so  that  he  may  eventually  reach  the 
full  sise  of  the  potentiality  bom  within  him.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  the 
United  States  shows  most  striking  examines  of  men  who  from  moderate  be- 
ginnings have  through  their  own  inherent  ability  forced  their  way  up  to  where 
they  could  render  remarkable  service  to  the  world.  So  if  the  young  Filipino 
has  characteristics  in  him  dormant,  which  under  favorable  impulses  would 
grow  to  greatness  in  medicine,  law,  science,  teaching,  writing^  painting,  or 
music,  b«  should  be  able  by  application  and  enthusiasm  to  bnng  himself  to 
the  attenti<Hi  of  Ins  teachers  to  earn  the  necessary  scholarship  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  better  education  by  bringing  his  talents 
to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and  later  of  getting  the  necessary  encourage- 
ment and  professional  training  to  enable  him  to  start  upon  the  career  to  which 
his  genius  calls  him. 

rnie  Government  is  constantly  importing  e3q>ert8  from  the  United  States 
to  take  places  which  preferably  should  go  to  Filipinos,  for  example,  surveyors, 
engineers,  veterinarians,  et  cetera.  Tlie  Government  has  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  the  Filipinos  can  do  this  class  of  work  admirably  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  an  adequate  body  of  young  men 
sufficiently  wdl  trained  to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  the  importation  of 
BO  many  professional  men  from  the  United  States. 

The  matter  of  real  development  is  one  which  must  be  left  to  private  indi- 
viduals. Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  developing  water  power.  The 
Philippine  Islands  present  an  ideal  field  for  water  power  development;  here 
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the  price  of  coal  is  high  and  the  need  of  power  (p'eat,  and  the  climat«  is  such 
as  to  provide  an  abundance  of  water  and  certainty  of  an  adequate  flow  all 
the  yean  There  is  no  reason  why  all  electric  business  in  northern  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  should  not  be  done  by  water  power,  and  yet  not  one  single  modem 
power  system  can  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  uie  Islands 
to-day. 

Capital  must  provide  the  necessary  facilities  to  economically  till  the  soil; 
capital  must  build  the  factories;  capital  must  construct  the  railroads,  operate 
the  steamship  lines,  put  in  the  labor-saving  devices;  capital  must  make  the 
difference  between  the  effectiveness  of  the  Philippine  labor  of  to-day  and  that 
of  to-morrow  so  that  the  laborer  wiU  be  able  to  make  ten  times  more  in  the 
future  than  he  has  in  the  past  and  stiU  live  and  allow  a  handsome  margin  of 
profit  for  the  employer. 

It  is  the  Government's  duty  to  take  down  those  barriers  which  make  pro- 
gress impossible  and  to  see  that  there  is  a  fair  field  with  no  favor  but  freedom 
of  opportunity  to  all. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  business  men  and  merchants  to  crowd  in  and  occupy 
this  fair  field  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  opened  —  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  all 
and  understanding  .that  intelligent  self-interest  not  only  wishes  to  make  a 
profit  but  also  wants  to  see  the  other  man  get  his  share. 

Every  American  comine  to  these  Islands  should  be  impressed  with  one  thing; 
that  is  to  ^in  and  hold  an  influence  with  the  Filipino.  He  must  adopt 
toward  the  Filipino  an  attitude  of  courteous  respect  without  which  he  is  very 
sure  to  be  disappointed  in  his  undertakings.  The  American  is  the  invader; 
he  is  the  visitor;  it  is  up  to  him  to  get  along.  He  should  remember  the  old 
adage  that  the  best  way  to  make  a  man  a  man  is  to  treat  him  like  one.  He 
should  remember,  and  he  will  shortly  find  out,  that  the  Filipino  is  very  re- 
sponsive to  friendly  and  courteous  treatment.  Titles  do  not  hold  in  the 
United  States;  a  man  is  judged  by  his  actions  and  a  man  can  only  be  called  a 
gentleman  if  his  actions  are  gentlemanly.  The  Filipino  is  very  quick  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  gentleman,  and  courteous,  considerate  treatment,  friendli- 
ness, patience,  and  justice  are  qualities  which  are  necessary  in  dealmg  with 
him.  .  People  who  do  not  realize  that  courtly  qualities  are  necessary  in  con- 
ducting successful  business  out  here  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  why  with  such  a  wealth  of  potential  labor, 
why  with  such  soil,  are  the  Islands  so  backward;  why  have  the  Philippines 
never  risen  to  be  classed  ope  of  the  great  producers  of  the  world;  why  is  there 
not  an  accumulation  of  wealth? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Islands  have  been  so  backward  in  the  past  in  the 
matter  of  capital  to  develop  their  resources;  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
to  get  their  products  from  tne  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  sale;  in  the 
matter  of  titles  to  land  to  encourage  people  to  make  improvements  and  to 
enable  people  to  borrow  on  their  holdings;  in  the  matter  of  accimiulated 
wealth  which  could  be  loaned  to  assist  in  the  production  of  crops;  in  the  matter 
of  freight  handling  devices  at  the  minor  and  major  ports  and  costs  of  same; 
in  the  matter  of  factories;  in  the  matter  of  the  right  sort  of  incentive  for  labor 
to  work  for  its  own  betterment;  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  not  why  the  Islands 
are  so  backward  but  how  they  have  managed  to  forge  ahead  so  far  as  they  have. 

Fortunately  the  importance  and  necessity  of  material  development  is  one  on 
which  all  parties  may  unite,  all  interests  may  agree.    Whatever  political 

Ekrty  they  may  belong  to,  whatever  ideas  they  may  hold  as  to  the  future  of  the 
lands,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  they  may  be  en- 
gaged in  case  they  are  merchants,  there  can  be  but  one  intelligent  opinion 
upon  the  desirability  of  the  material  development  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  attraction  of  capital  here  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  awakening  this  anticipated  material  revival,  of  which 
the  increase  of  gross  business  in  the  past  two  years  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
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millions  of  pesos,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  internal  revenue  and  the  reports 
of  the  Customs,  gived  an  indication  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  that  the 
beginnings  of  prosperity  are  even  now  in  sight.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  coming  of  capital  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  the  one  thing  that  saved  us  from  retrogression  instead  of  advancing. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  natural  monopoly  of  hemp  —  a  monopoly 
which  by  reason  of  failure  to  sup^y  sufficient  quantities  of  the  first  quality 
hemp  they  are  rapidly  losing  as  tne  consumers  are  forced  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  substitute  and  are  developing  flax,  sisal,  and  other  products. 

We  can  say  now,  however,  with  confidence,  that  the  new  day  has  dawned, 
the  new  era  has  arisen.  With  the  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
enough  business  can  be  run  at  a  profit  to  insure  the  growth  of  certain  of  our 
industries  and  witl^these  as  a  nucleus  others  must  necessarily  follow.  But,  if 
we  have  to  wait  upon  the  growth  of  capital  here  for  the  development  of  our 
resources,  the  progressive  regeneration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  going  to  be  a 
long  and  tedious  process. 

With  the  new  monev  we  hope  to  attract,  we  hope  also  we  will  get  a  lot  of 
new  blood  to  refresh  the  business  conununity  —  young,  active  men  with  that 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  which  usually  accompanies  successful  enterprise.  The 
quality  of  success  in  business  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation  just 
as  much  as  capital  is.  Certain  methods  are  successful  and  other  methods 
unsuccessful.  The  man  who  has  succeeded  is  more  hkely  to  succeed  again; 
the  man  who  has  failed  is  the  one  who  is  more  likely  to  fail,  providing  he  has 
not  been  up  against  an  impossible  situation.  So  with  our  capital  we  want  an 
influx  here  of  energetic,  progressive,  and  trained  business  men  who  have 
succeeded  elsewhere  and  are  determined  to  succeed  again. 

Under  present  conditions,  a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  the  United  States 
will  not  necessarily  succeed  out  here.  It  takes  a  bigger,  broader-gauge  man 
to  succeed  here  than  there,  and  the  reason  is  very  clear.  Here  conditions  of 
supply,  transportation,  communication,  finance,  and  dealing  with  labor  take 
special  characteristics.  A  man  has  got  to  be  an  all-around  genius.  More- 
over, he  has  got  to  have  more  capital,  he  may  have  to  supply  his  own  trans- 
portation in  case  the  public  carriers  can  not  accommodate  him;  he  may  have 
to  have  his  own  shops  in  case  others  are  not  accessible;  he  hsts  got  to  carry 
bigger  stores  because  the  time  it  takes  to  get  supplies  or  spare  parts  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe  would  put  him  out  of  business  for  months  if  the 
proper  amount  of  for^ight  has  not  been  used  and  the  necessary  reserves 
put  in  stock  beforehand  and  carried,  and  then,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  he 
nas  got  to  be  skillful,  tactful,  and  gentlemanly  in  dealing  with  his  labor.  All 
these  difficulties  are  slowly  being  removed  as  the  common  carriers  extend  their 
services,  the  local  merchants  increase  their  supplies  and  lean  out  to  hold 
men  up  in  time  of  need,  and  our  facilities  in  the  matter  of  machine  shops,  et 
cetera,  are  being  increased. 

This  is  not  a  place  to  which  one  can  afford  to  send  somebody  whose,  conduct 
at  home  was  such  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  have  him  a  considerable  distance 
from  home.  The  successful  man  out  here  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  chosen 
few,  and  people  planning  to  enter  business  here  must  calculate  to  pay  more 
than  is  ordinarily  paid  at  home  for  their  supervision  if  they  want  to  assure 
success. 

But  what  a  wonderful  opportimity  lies  here  for  a  man  with  real  ability, 
abundant  capital  and  thorough  training;  who  is  ready  to  meet  and  master 
whatever  difficulties  and  obstacles  majr  arise.  The  breath  is  fairly  taken 
away  with  the  magnitude  of  the  possibibties.  Let  any  man  t^ke  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  the  price  it  commands  in  the  Philippine  slands  for  example 
and  figure  the  proper  development  of  a  really  well  run  and  equally  well  oper- 
ated coal  mine  that  would  aominate  this  trade  and  perhaps  attract  shipping 
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just  for  the  purpose  of  loading  coal.  Only  a  few  cents  a  t<»i  profit  would  give 
Dim  untold  nches  and  inure  vastlv  to  the  ben^t  of  the  Islands  by  reason  ofthe 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  one  of  their  staple  oommodities.  Calculate  the  silk 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  the  yalue  of  the  embroidered  silk  imported 
from  Japan  and  the  rate  of  duty  that  is  ^d,  and  then  look  at  these  hundreds  of 
thousandsof  Filiirinoe  deftofluuid,ingenious,adaptable,only  needing  to  be  shown 
how  in  order  to  make  this  one  of  the  great  silk-produoing  countries  of  the 
world.  Look  at  the  figures  of  the  consumption  of  rubber  in  the  United 
States  and  the  success  attendant  upon  rubber  planting  in  the  East  Indies; 
look  at  the  figures  of  coffee,  tea,  oaoao,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp^  cultivated 
pearls,  et  cetera,et  cetera,  and  it  is  eai^  to  see  where  the  Phihppine  Islands  could 
do  a  trade  twenty  times  their  present  trade  in  tons  and  value  and  still  not 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  their  potential^labor  and  uncultivated  acres. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTO  RICO  SINCE 
THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 

CBvpplnB«BlingtlMAddiMiofDr.EdwlaO.D«(ir.    SMPacilSO.) 

TOTAL  XNBOLUOBNT 

1899  21,873     1906 '. 68,828 

1900 2i,802     1907 71,096 

1901 38,000     1908 79,752 

1902  61,863     1909 , 105,125 

1903  70,216     1910 121,463 

1904  61,168     1911 145,525 

1905 63,223 

ATXBAOB  OtAILT  BNBOLUOmT 

1901  31,172     1907 51,824 

1902  «  40,993     1908 62,800 

1903  47,614     1909 81,609 

1904  51,773     1910 92,480 

1905  .^..... 1911 113,008 

1906  « 40,954 

AVBBAQB  DAILY  ATEBNDANCB 

1899  18,500     1906 45,417 

1900  20,103     1907 47,277 

1901  23,462     1908 57,117 

1902 31,466     1909 74,522 

1903  36,308     1910 84,258 

1904  41,798     1911 103,102 

1905  45,201 

BNBOLLMBMT  IN  SB001Q>ABT  BCBOOLB 

1900 20     1906 275 

1901  54     1907 316 

.  1902  181     1908 376 

1903  253     1909 551 

1904  214     1910 967 

1905  244     1911 • 1,144 

NUMBEB  OF  TBACHBR8 

1899  525     1906 1,111 

1900  632     1907 1,177 

1901  796     1908 1,376 

1902 945     1909 1,650 

1903  1,150     1910 1,692 

1904  1,229     1911 1,745 

1905  1,222 
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COST  OF  EDUCATION  FOB  EACH  PUPIL  ENBOLLED 

1899  $13,719  1906 $10^18 

1900  16.249  1907 11.015 

1901  14.573  1908 :. 10.598 

1902  8.980  1909 11.264 

1903  8.764  1910 9.720 

1904  10.960  1911 8.811 

1905 10.273 

COST  OF  EDUCATION  FEB  PUPIL  ATTENDING 

1899  $16,076  1906 $17,574 

1900  : 1.800  1907 17.854 

1901 21.006  1908 15.526 

1902 18.861  1909 15.855 

1903  19.356  1910 14.011 

1904  16.666  1911 12.437 

1905  15,647 
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PREFACE 


The  first  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  held  in  i893»  when  Mr.  Albert 

•  K.  Smiley,  at  that  time  and  until  his  death,  December  2,  1912,  a  member 

"^^""^       of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian  Conunissioners,  invited  a  number 

^  of  those  interested  in  Indian  affairs  to  a  meeting  at  Mohonk  Lake,  in  order 

to  confer  regarding  measures  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Indians.    This 

^  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  October  meetings,  which  have  been  held  annu- 

^  ally  during  the  succeedmg  years. 

Previous  to  1904  the  discussion  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  Indian 

matters;  that  year,  however,  the  scope  of  the  Conference  was  definitely 

enlarged  to  include  the  peoples  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and 

other  insular  dependencies  of  the  United  States.    The  native  population 

^  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  race  problem  in  Hawaii,  has  also  received  con- 

V.  sideration  at  these  meetings,  and  at  the  1912  Conference  the  subject  of  our 

>;  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua  and  other  coun- 

"^  tries  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  was  introduced. 

J.  The  Conference  seeks  to  clarify  public  opinion  on  these  great  questions 

through  free  discussion  by  those  having  first-hand  knowledge  of  existmg 

conditions. 

^  The  1912  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain 

House,  October  23, 24  and  25,  about  two  hundred  twenty-five  members  being 

.f^  present    In  addition  to  formal  addresses  arranged  in  advance,  there  were 

shorter  speeches  and  discussions.    At  the  last  session  of  the  meetmg  a 

^  platform,  embodying  only  principles  on  which  substantial  unanimity  was 

^^  possible,  was  adopted.     (This  platform  may  be  found  on  Page  7.) 

The  management  of  the  Conference,  while  providing  opportunity  for 
free  discussion  of  matters  not  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  for  individual  opinion^  printed  in  this  Report. 

One  copy  of  this  Report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  and 
several  thousand  copies  are  mailed  to  individuals  in  public  and  private  life, 
to  libraries  and  to  other  institutions.    Applications  for  copies  should  be 
■*  addressed   to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OP  THE 

THIRTIETH    ANNUAL    LAKE    MOHONK    CONFER- 
ENCE OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES,  1912 


The  Conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other 
Dependent  Peoples  records  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
hospitality  which  has  welcomed  it  at  Lake  Mohonk  for  thirty 
years,  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  relating  to  our  nation's  wards,  and  the 
co-operation  of  many  distinguished  men  and  women  in  mak- 
ing these  annual  Conferences  a  fonmi  for  the  free  discussion 
of  these  problems,  the  origination  of  reforms  many  of  which 
have  been  enacted  into  laws,  and  the  development  of  a  public 
opinion  which  demands  justice  and  humanity  in  all  our  deal- 
ings vdth  dependent  peoples^ 

The  facts  presented  to  the  Conference  afford  additional 
evidence  that  the  best  of  laws  cannot  of  themselves  achieve 
the  desired  ends  unless  they  are  sustained  by  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  and  are  carried  into  effect  by  conscientious 
officials.  The  work  of  this  Conference  i^  not  done  when  good 
laws  have  been  enacted.  The  Conference,  therefore,  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  American  people  will  take  an  increas- 
ing interest  not  only  In  the  law  but  in  the  manner  of  its  en- 
forcement. 

The  Conference  gladly  recognizes  the  value  of  the  work 
which  the  Government  is  doing  through  its  civil,  military  and 
naval  officials  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
instances  of  injustice  which  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion have  rarely  been  due  to  responsible  representatives  of  the 
Government,  but  have  been  almost  invariably  traceable  to  pri- 
vate parties  who  have  brought  selfish  influences  to  bear  upon 
the  helpless  people.  The  Conference  hopes  that  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  recent  past,  the  appointing  power  of  our  Government 
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will  take  into  account  the  personal  character  of  men  who  are 
chosen  to  represent  their  country  in  its  relations  to  these 
dependent  peoples,  in  order  that  beneficient  laws  may  be 
administered  by  men  whose  conduct  will  not  nullify  the  pur- 
pose which  the  laws  were  designed  to  serve. 

In  the  perfecting  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  affecting  these  dependent  peoples,  the  best 
efforts  of  patriotic  men  should  be  engaged,  regardless  of  their 
political  affiliations.  Whether  we  shall  deal  righteously  and 
kindly  with  our  dependent  populations  is  not  a  question 
between  political  parties,  but  between  men  and  women  who 
love  righteousness  and  kindness  and  those  who  do  not.  A 
proposed  law  should  therefore  be  supported  or  opposed,  not 
because  of  the  political  party  which  brings  it  forward,  but 
because  it  is  seen  to  be  a  good  or  a  bad  law  in  its  effects  upon 
the  people  concerned.  The  Mohonk  Conference,  composed 
of  representatives  of  various  political  affiliations,  stands  for 
as  absolute  non-partisanship  in  legislative  relations  to  our 
dependent  peoples  as  it  stands  for  absolute  non-sectarianism 
in  religious  relations. 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  our  cotmtry*s  real  problem 
in  dealing  with  these  dependent  peoples  is  fundamentally 
moral,  that  no  effort  to  regenerate  a  community  can  succeed 
if  it  ignores  the  regeneration  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  conununity,  that(  in  the  language  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
*' there  is  no  political  alchemy  by  which  you  can  get  golden 
conduct  out  of  leaden  motives,"  and  that  the  Government,  in 
its  attempt  to  provide  the  proper  external  conditions  of  stable 
society,  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches  in  creating 
that  type  of  personal  character  which  religion  develops.  The 
Conference,  therefore,  records  its  gratification  that  the  vari- 
ous Christian  communions  of  the  United  States,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  are  expending  approximately  a  million 
dollars  annually  upon  missionary  work  among  the  peoples 
now  under  consideration,  and  that  their  schools,  hospitals  and 
churches  represent  an  additional  expenditure  of  a  considerably 
greater  sum.  Devoted  missionaries  who  are  unselfishly  giv- 
ing their  lives  to  this  noble  service,  furnish  a  valuable  contri- 


bution  to  the  settlement  of  these  questions.    Every  Indian 
and   Filipino   who  ,  conforms  his  life  to  Christian  teaching/ 
becon^es  a  national  asset,  and  every  one  who  refuses  to  accept 
them  remains  a  national  liability. 

INDIANS 

In  reviewing  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  we  find  much  to 
commend  and  some  things  to  criticize.  The  principles  which 
must  govern  the  final  solution  of  this  problem  are  well  estab- 
lished, but  the  application  of  those  principles  is  beset  by  seri* 
ous  di£Bculties.  To  an  increasing  extent  the  Indians  must  be 
treated  as  individuals,  not  as  groiq>s  or  tribes,  if  their  per- 
manent establishment  as  useful  citizens  of  our  nation  is  to  be 
realized.  During  this  time  of  crisis  in  their  history,  we  should 
provide  protection  for  the  weak  with  freedom  for  the  strong. 
As  an  important  aid  to  this  work,  we  urge  the  codification  of 
the  confusing  multiplicity  of  laws  now  in  force  affecting  the 
Indians  and  the  speedy  publication  of  the  Indian  data  col- 
lected by  the  Census  Bureau,  showing  the  educational  and 
industrial  situation  and  development  of  each  tribe. 

The  enormous  total  of  Indian  tribal  funds  now  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,000, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  accounting,  looking  towards 
its  division  in  severalty  among  the  members  of  the  tribes  con- 
cerned, subject  to  such  restrictions  as  experience  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Indian  lands  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

The  Indian  should  be  given  every  consideration  in  handling 
his  affairs,  that  his  manhood  and  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility may  be  duly  stimulated.  In  this  connection,  we  urge 
that  the  Apaches  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa, for  twenty-five  years  be  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration in  determining  their  permanent  settlement  under 
the  recent  action  of  Congress  providing  for  their  liberty. 

As  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a  great 
social  undertaking,  we  urge  the  elimination  of  such  selfish 
interests  as  interfere  with  proper  administration  and  thus 
increase  the  difficulties  of  effective  governmental  activity  and 
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seriously  handicap  the  most  capable  official  personnel.  As  an 
aid  in  securing  the  necessary  protection,  we  urge  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  inspection  service  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  placing  all  branches  of  inspection 
work  affecting  Indians  upon  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 
The  Indian  Bureau  should  also  be  relieved  from  unfortunate 
legislation,  such  as  the  Amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  1907t  which,  however  unintentionally,  has  in 
effect  legalized  many  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on  Indians  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

With  the  admission  as  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
the  condition  of  the  Navajo  Indians  should  receive  atten- 
tion. We  deplore  any  action  which  will  not  scrupulously 
safeguard  their  self-reliance  as  a  people,  based  on  the  grazing 
industry,  which  in  that  desert  region  requires  very  extensive 
areas  of  land.  Their  history  since  1868  has  proven  their 
capacity  as  stock  raisers,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
compel  them  to  become  farmers  to  the  neglect  of  their  herds.' 
Congress  should  make  provision  whereby  education  may  be 
secured  for  the  6,000  Navajo  boys  and  girls  who  have  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  school  house,  thus  fulfilling  our  treaty  I 

pledge  made  over  forty  years  ago.  I 

In  providing  water  for  irrigation  for  the  lands  of  the  Yakima  I 

and  other  Indian  tribes,  the  Government  is  in  duty  bound  to 
protect  their  vested  and  treaty  rights  to  as  full  an  extent  as 
would  be  done  in  cases  between  citizens.  We  recommend, 
that,  whenever  practicable,  proceedings  be  instituted  by  the 
Government  to  procure  a  judicial  determination  of  the  Indian 
rights. 

We  reiterate  our  former  statements  respecting  the  necessity 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  the  educational  facilities 
afforded  Indians,  and  the  extension  of  vocational  training. 
Our  concern  is  that  health  conditions  among  them  may  be 
improved  and  the  medical  service  increased  and  strengthened, 
while  again  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  the  most  drastic 
measures  for  the  elimination  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
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THB  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

We  have  a  great  problem  in  the  Philippines.  The  question 
whether  we  ought  to  have  taken  the  Archipelago  is  now  aca- 
demic. We  did  take  them,  and  the  real  question  fbr  us  to 
consider  is :  In  what  spirit  shall  we  govern  them  and  to  what 
ends  shall  we  lead  them?  The  Conference  recognizes  the 
peculiar  difficulties  involved,  which  are  increased  by  wide 
geographical,  racial,  linguistic  and  religious  differences.  In 
.these  circumstances,  the  consolidation  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  Archipelago  into  a  homogeneous  whole  is  a  task  which 
requires  time  and  patience  as  well  as  wisdom.  The  question 
as  to  when  independence  of  American  control  should  be  given 
or  promised  is  subordinate  in  present  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  shall  discharge  our  trust  in  these  Islands  in 
such  a  way  as  to  aid  the  diverse  elements  of  the  population 
in  developing  those  qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  govern 
themselves  as  soon  as  practicable.  Fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment cannot  be  mechanically  imposed  upon  any  people  from 
without;  it  must  grow  from  within.  Our  national  duty  is  to 
foster  the  internal  growth.  The  words  of  James  Russell  Low- 
ell are  still  true  **  that  popular  government  is  not  in  itself  a 
panacea — ^is  no  better  than  any  other  form,  except  as  the  vir- 
tue and  the  wisdom  of  the  people  make  it  so."  The  Confer- 
ence believes  that  it  is  as  far  from  the  thought  of  the  American 
people  to  hold  the  Filipinos  in  permanent  subjection  as  it  is 
to  abandon  them  before  the  service  that  we  can  render  them 
has  been  completed  and  before  we  could  secure  adequate  guar- 
antees that  other  nations  would  respect  their  independence  if 
it  were  given.  The  Conference  unanimously  believes  that  our 
continued  occupation  of  the  Archipelago  can  be  justified  only 
by  a  policy  of  the  noblest  altruism.  Measures  which  are  based 
upon  expectation  of  benefit  to  ourselves  should  be  sternly  dis- 
approved. History  abounds  in  illustrations  that  a  nation  can- 
not govern  colonial  possessions  in  the  interest  of  its  political 
or  commercial  aggrandizement  without  bringing  disaster  both 
to  itself  and  to  its  colonies.  But  quite  apart  from  their  effects 
on  ourselves,  we  should  reject  the  motives  of  national  glory ' 
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and  financial  gain,  because  they  are  unworthy  of  us,  because 
they  ignore  the  interest  of  the  people  over  whom  we  rule,  and 
because  they  involve  a  betrayal  of  the  trust  which  God  has 
committed  to  us  as  a  nation.  The  fundamental  principle 
which  should  dominate  our  policies  and  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  Filipinos  should  be  that  the  American  people  seek 
not  their  own  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  they  deal.  Our  motto  should  be  the  Philippines  for 
the  peoples  of  the  Philippines.  Our  constant  efiFort  should  be 
to  avoid  alike  the  extremes  of  sentimentalism  and  severity. 
We  should  be  just  without  being  stem,  and  be  kind  without 
being  weak. 

The  Conference  regrets  that  some  laws  which  were  appli- 
cable to  certain  needs  in  the  United  States  were  extended  to 
the  Philippines  without  due  regard  to  the  different  conditions 
which  there  prevail.  We  need  only  instance  some  of  our  trade, 
navigation  and  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  Of  late  years  a  more 
liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  so  that  our  legis- 
lation affecting  the  Philippines  is  now  coming  into  closer 
accord  with  the  real  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

The  Conference  notes  with  gratification  the  large  construc- 
tive work  which  our  Government  and  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion have  already  accomplished.    Sanitation  has  checked  the 

*  epidemics  of  cholera,  small-pox  and  bubonic  plague,  which 
were  formerly  so  destructive.    Through  the  policy  of  segre- 

'  gation,  the  scourge  of  leprosy  bids  fair  to  be  virtually  eUm- 
inated  within  a  generation.  Public  schools  are  giving  a  prac- 
tical education  to  the  masses  of  people,  not  only  affording 
mental  training,  but  aiding  in  developing  «i  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  respect  for  honest  labor  which  the  average  Fili- 
pino has  hitherto  lacked.  The  individual  now  enjoys  a  liberty 
and  protection  in  his  lawful  undertakings  which  he  never  had 
before  the  American  occupation.  The  more  liberal  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  have  greatly  stimulated  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Governmental  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  is  having  a  most  beneficent  effect.  The 
Conference  has  been  particularly  gratified  by  the  work  of  the 
Army  in  governing  the  Moro  tribes  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Prisons  in  dealing  with  convicts.  The  innovations  in  colonial 
and  prison  management  which  were  introduced,.  liot  only 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  officials  who  projected  them  but 
lend  strong  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  the  Filipinos  are 
capable  of  large  development  when  they  are  properly  led. 

The  Conference  records  its  firm  conviction  that  fair  treat- 
ment, just  laws,  general  and  vocational  education,  and  Chris- 
tian teaching  will  enable  the  Filipinos  wisely  to  exercise  an 
ever-increasing  measure  of  self-government. 

PORTO  RICO 

So  many  of  the  considerations  that  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  sections  apply  in  substance  to  Porto  Rico  that  we 
need  only  add  the  following  specific  suggestions: 

We  renew  the  approval  of  former  Conferences  of  the  effort 
to  secure,  in  such  form  as  may  be  found  most  expedient,  the 
status  of  American  citizenship  for  the  people  of  Porto  Rico, 
bills  for  which  have  been  recommended  by  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  have  been  twice  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Conference  urges  Congress  to  take 
up  the  question  again  and  to  make  such  provision  as  it  may 
deem  wise  to  change  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the 
Porto  Ricans  are  now  placed. 

We  commend  our  Government  for  its  successful  co-opera- 
tion with  the  authorities  in  Porto  Rico  in  reducing  the  high 
death  rate  from  the  hook  worm  disease  and  its  resultant  tropi- 
cal anemia  that  has  so  seriously  weakened  the  physical  life  of 
the  people,  and  we  urge  a  continuation  of  this  beneficent  aid. 
We  also  recommend  co-operation  in  advancing  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  Island,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  public 
school  system  which  is  now  far  from  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

ALASKA 

The  Conference  is  glad  to  know  that  Congress  has  appointed 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
natives  of  Alaska,  and  to  recommend  such  further  legislation 
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as  may  be  required  to  secure  to  them  a  better  civil  status  and 
opportunity. 

The  urgent  need  for  systematic  care  for  the  tuberculous, 
for  the  destitute  blind  and  the  crippled  natives  of  Alaska 
should  be  fuUy  recognized,  and  immediate  steps  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  these  unfortunate  classes. 


THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  LAKE  MOHONK  CON- 

FERENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN 

AND  OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


First  Session 

W«diMMUj  MonuBf,  Oclob«r  23rd,  1912 


The  meeting*  was  called  to  order  at  gu^s  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  who,  in  greeting  the  Conference,  said : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 

The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order.  This  is  the  thirtieth 
Conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  the  ninth  Conference 
since  the  subject  of  other  dependent  peoples  was  added.  I  have 
been  very  busy  and  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  any  address,  but 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  r^ard  to  the  Indians.  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  study  the  Indian  character.  I  believe  the 
American  Indian  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  race  in  the  world. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  wonderfully  honest.  We  know  all  mis- 
sionaries and  travelers  among  the  Indians  recognize  this  fact,  that 
the  moment  they  enter  the  Indian  country  where  the  white  people 
have  not  debauched  them  they  are  perfectly  safe  with  ever)rthing 
they  have.  There  is  never  anything  stolen  or  interfered  with. 
The  moment  they  get  out  of  the  Indian  country  they  have  to  look 
out.     (Laughter.) 

They  are  great  lovers  of  their  ancestors;  they  reverence  their 
graves.  The  wildest  and  most  unfruitful  part  of  the  world  they 
will  not  leave,  because  their  ancestors  are  buried  there,  and  when 
a  man  dies  his  buildings  are  burned  and  ever3rthing  destroyed  in 
deference  to  their  ancestors.  It  is  a  bad  custom,  I  admit,  but  it 
is  ancestral  love,  which  is  a  noble  trait  in  the  Indians. 

Now  they  are  the  bravest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Talk 
about  the  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  who  sacrificed  their  lives !  It 
is  not  to  be  compared  at  all  with  the  bravery  of  the  Indians.  All 
Indians  face  death  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  They  are  the 
greatest  athletes  in  the  world.  The  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
soldiers  at  Arizona,  among  the  Apaches,  told  me  this ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly so,  he  knew  it,  that  an  Indian  would  start  out  with  a  little 
stick  in  his  hand  in  the  morning  and  go  for  twenty-four  hours 
with  nothing  in  his  hand  to  eat  or  drink  —  picked  up  his  food  on 
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the  way  —  over  wild  mountain  regions  full  of  rocks.  They  can  go 
a  hundred  milea  in  twenty-four  hours.  Nobody  else  in  this  world 
can  beat  the  Indian  in  that  i^espect.  ,  You.  .know  an  Indian  got  the 
first  prize  at  Stockholm.  By  far  the  foremost  athlete  in  the  world 
was  an  Indian,  and  we  can  send  scores  to  do  the  same  thing. 

I  prestmie  I  am  the  only  man  that  had  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  remarkable  speeches  of  Carl  Schurz  when  I  was  on  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1879.  Carl  Schurz  was  Sec- 
retary, and  he  used  a  certain  fund  and  invited  every  tribe  of 
Indians  to  send  their  foremost  men  to  Washington  and  present 
their  case.  Those  men  came  in  full  dress  —  usually  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  in  full  dress  —  and  shook  hands  with  us ;  there  were  only 
three  of  us  present  —  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis-^ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  myself.  I  think  forty  or  fifty  of' 
those  men  came  there.  The  most '  remarkable  speeches  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life  were  made  by  those  Indians.  Many  people  dis- 
trust the  power  of  the  Indians  to  make  a  speech,  but  their  ad- 
dresses were  so  clear  cut  and  were  presented  so  briefly  and  touch- 
ingly  that  no  one  could  help  crying;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Carl  Schurz,  couy  not  help  crying  to  hear  their  speeches.  I  only 
wish  those  speeches  had  been  written  down,  but  there  was  no  one 
but  we  three.  Two  men  are  dead,  Carl  Schurz  and  the  Commis- 
sioner; I  am  the  only  man  living  that  heard  those  speeches.  I 
used  to  go  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Indian  in  his  whole  manner.  I  never  saw  anything 
more  polished  and  dignified  than  those  Indians  in  their  dress  and 
manner.  They  came  and  shook  hands  with  us  and  maintained 
the  utmost  dignity. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  Indian  character  will  be  written 
out  and  they  will  have  their  just  rights.  The  Indians  have  been 
judged  from  the  few  people  who  frequent  the  stations  and  come 
in  contact  with  a  low  class  of  whites  who  always  get  in  with  that 
class  of  Indians  so  as  to  debauch  them  and  teach  them  our  bad 
habits.  That  is  where  most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
see  the  Indians.  They  do  not  see  them  in  their  homes.  I  have 
been  in  their  homes  and  have  always  been  treated  generously. 
They  would  give  the  last  meal  they  had  to  a  stranger. 

Now  perhaps  I  have  said  enough.  I  thought  I  might  not  get 
another  opportunity  to  say  this.  I  have  had  great  opportunities 
to  judge  Indian  character,  and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  tihe 
Indian.  Now  people  are  all  the  while  finding  fault  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  by  the  United  States  government.  The 
United  States  has  treated  the  Indian  with  a  magnanimity  surpass- 
ing anything  in  history.    We  have  had  a  "Century  of  Dishonor** 
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and  all  that  .sort  of  thing  written  up,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  give 
immense  appropriations  to  the  Indians.  When  we  first  called 
this  Conference  together  thirty  years  ago,  $40,000  was  all  the 
money  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  Indians ;  today  it  is 
over  $4,000,000  for  education  alone.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  world  like  that  I  I  have  noticed  this,  that  Congress 
is  blamed  all  the  while  for  not  doing  more  things  for  the  Indian. 
But  it  is  my  testimony  that  we  hardly  ever  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion but  it  is  given  to  us  provided  it  is  practicable  and  right. 

There  is  one  more  matter  I  want  to  present.  We  are  going  to 
have  possibly  a  pretty  sharp  discussion  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  something  about  the  power  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  has.  He  is  supposed  by  the  public  to  have  the 
whole  control  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  anything  that  goes  wrong 
is  charged  to  him.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  two 
exceptions,  has  had  no  power  at  all.  I  have  known  every  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  we  have  had  a  remarkable  set  of  men, 
good  men,  but  they  are  shorn  of  all  power.  To-day  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  no  power  to  remove  people.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  his  own  inspectors  all  over  the 
country  and  they  report  right  over  the  Commissioner's  head  to 
the  Secretary ;  the  Secretary  removes  a  man  from  office  and  dis- 
places another,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  does  not 
know  anything  about  it.  All  he  knows  about  it  is  what  he  reads 
in  the  newspapers.  So  he  is  tied  down  and  has  very  little  power, 
and  yet  the  public  holds  him  responsible.  This  is  utterly  wrong. 
I  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  Commissioners  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Two  Commissioners  had  great  power  and  carried  on  a 
magnificent  work  because  they  had  power,  under  Harrison.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  Commissioner  Morgan  under  him  and  he  let 
Mr.  Morgan  have  full  power,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful. 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  do  everything  because  he  had  power.  And 
the  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  one  other  man,  who  is  here  in 
this  room,  Mr.  Leupp.  Our  strenuous  ex- President,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, called  him  frequently  in  consultation.  President  Roosevelt 
went  right  over  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Leupp  got 
what  he  wanted  every  time,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful  in 
the  management  of  Indian  Affairs  under  that  administration. 
The  other  Commissioners  did  not  have  this  power  and  were  handi- 
capped. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  making  this  long  random  talk. 
(Applause.)  The  man  who  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of 
tills  Conference  is  Dr.  Brown  of  the  University  of  New  York,  a 
man  whom  we  have  known  very  many  years,  a  man  of  wide  learn- 
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ing  and  of  sterling  character.  At  our  urgent  request  Dr.  Brown 
has  accepted  our  invitation  to  preside  over  the  meeting,  and  it 
gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  him  as  the  president  of 
the  Conference.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York 
University.     (  Applause. ) 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  :  It  is  a  very  great  honor  and  a  very 
great  responsibility  that  you  have  laid  upon  me,  Mr.  Smiley,  in 
inviting  me  now  for  the  fifth  time  to  preside  at  one  of  these  Con- 
ferences. I  appreciate  both  the  honor  and  the*  responsibility.  I 
shall  try  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  business  of  the  Conference. 
(Mr.  Smiley.  No  danger  of  that.)  I  shall  not  try  to  shine,  Sut 
try  to  do  what  the  sun  is  doing  this  morning;  and  I  hope  the 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the  Q)nference  will  flow  as  freely  as 
the  rain  is  flowing  this  morning. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  ELMER  ELLSWORTH 

BROWN. 

The  relation  of  more  advanced  peoples  to  delayed  and  depend- 
ent peoples  is  a  world  problem.  It  is  this  world  problem  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak,  in  opening  this  thirtieth  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  under  modem  conditions,  no 
tribe  or  race  of  men  can  be  kept  for  very  long  from  contact  witli 
the  so-called  civilized  races.  I  am  aware  that  to  some  anthropol- 
ogists it  seems  a  desecration  that  we  should  try  to  pervert  an 
unspoiled  people,  by  educating  them  into  the  white  man's  ways. 
There  might  be  some  justification  for  this  view  if  such  races  were 
not  bound  to  come  into  contact  with  white  men  and  white  men's 
ways,  whether  we  plan  to  educate  them  or  not.  The  explorers, 
the  traders,  the  missionaries  —  g^ns,  whiskey,  an^  the  Christian 
Gospel  —  have  already  reached  the  most  backward  peoples  in  the 
world ;  and  are  going,  in  a  short  time,  to  reach  the  remotest  tribe 
and  village,  regardless  of  anything  that  we  may  say  or  do.  A 
backward  people  can  be  kept  in  its  natural  state  only  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  question  before  the  civilized  nations,  then, 
is  not  the  question  whether  they  shall  try  to  civilize  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  not,  but  simply  the  question  whether  they  shall  give 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  real  civilization  or  only  the  vices  and 
caricatures  of  civilization. 

The  white  man's  burden  is  the  burden  of  saving  the  more  re- 
tarded peoples  from  the  death  and  destruction  that  come  with 
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civilization,  by  giving  them  more  and  better  civilization.  Beyond 
question,  thk  is  a  world-problem ;  and  much  of  the  best  work  of 
the  world,  for  generations  to  come,  must  go  to  its  solution.  It 
is  England's  problem,  in  India  and  Eg)rpt  and  South  Africa ;  it 
is  Germany's  colonial  problem;  it  is  the  Dutch  in  their  East 
Indian  possessions;  it  is  Japan  in  Korea  and  Fqrmosa,  and  it 
is  all  of  us  and  all  civilized  peoples,  in  our  relations  with  peoples 
not  so  far  advanced  in  civilization. 

This  is  the  other  half  of  our  internationalism.  The  peace  prob- 
lem is  the  problem  of  bringing  co-ordinate  nations  into  some  uni- 
versal organization,  like  that  which  has  beg^n  to  center  at  The 
Hague.  As  representatives  of  the  most  advanced  and  powerful 
nations  gather  here  at  Lake  Mohonk  from  time  to  time,  to  take 
counsel  regarding  the.  political  organization  of  the  world,  so  it  is 
fitting  that  -they  should  gather  here  to  take  counsel  regarding 
those  wards  of  the  civilized  world  who  have  not  yet  fully  entered 
into  our  modern  life. 

That  is  the  first  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  this  morning :  To  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  our  problems  concerning  the  Indian,  the 
Filipino,  and  other  retarded  peoples  is  a  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  the  modem  world ;  to  express  the  hope  that  in  attempting 
to  solve  these  problems  of  ours,  we  shall  more  and  more  take  ac- 
count of  the  experience  of  mankind ;  and  the  added  hope  that  this 
Conference,  which  has  made  much  of  its  comparative  studies  in 
the  past,  will  make  still  more  of  such  comparisons  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  said  explicitly,  however,  that  I  am  not  throwing 
together  the  people  of  all  of  our  dependencies  in  one  lot,  as  if  they 
were  all  of  them  beginners  in  the  school  of  modem  civilization. 
In  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  for  example,  not  to  make  mention  of 
others,  we  are  dealing  with  many  people  of  the  Caucasian  and  a 
lesser  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  whose  individual  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  their  family  and  community  traditions,  are  in 
large  measure  identical  with  our  own,  together  with  a  considerable 
company  of  highly  cultivated  natives.  And  among  the  people  of 
our  own  continental  area,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  wide  dif- 
ferences of  race  and  culture  and  inherited  tradition.  The  relation 
of  a  civilized  people  to  a  backward  people  cuts  through  and  across 
our  modem  society  in  every  direction,  until  it  shades  off  into  the 
individual  responsibility  of  every  man  for  his  fellowman.  It  is 
best  for  us  that  our  sense  of  racial  and  national  duty  should  not 
be  too  sharply  separated  from  our  sense  of  individual  duty. 

The  next  thing  that  I  should  like  to  undertake  is  a  re-statement 
of  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying, all  discussion  of  these  subjects.  We  start  now  with  the 
condition  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  contact  of 
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backward  peoples  with  civilized  peoples  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
already  accomplished,  in  varying  degrees,  and  that  we  are  to 
make  the  best  of  it  that  we  can. 

The  first  principle  is  that  all  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  on  their 
way  toward  self-government.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
group  is  on  its  way  to  a  separate  national  independence.  But  it 
does  mean,  I  think,  that  every  group  and  eventually  every  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  hopelessly  defective,  is  on  the  way  to  participa- 
tion in,  the  business  of  government. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  contribution  which  every  people 
can  make  to  the  valuable  possessions  of  the  world  should  be  re- 
spected and  cherished.  Even  some  of  the  most  backward  peoples 
have  much  that  is  of  undoubted  value  to  offer.  While  their 
science  may  be  worthless,  their  art  may  be  invaluable.  Their 
folk-lore  and  religion  may  give  an  insight  into  racial  psycholc^^ 
which  is  no  where  else  to  be  had.  We  should  benumb  and  dis- 
courage a  backward  people  if  we  should  endeavor  simply  to  turn 
them,  into  thoughts  and  ways  which  are  not  their  own.  In  so  far 
as  their  native  habits  and  customs  may  be  made  the  starting  point 
for  their  entrance  upon  modem  ways  of  living,  the  original  im- 
pulse of  their  own  life  is  to  be  preserved  and  utilized. 

In  the  third  place  the  more  backward  peoples  must  look  to  civil- 
ized nations  to  teach  them  how  to  conserve  their  health  and  pro- 
mote their  physical  efficiency.  Here  the  science  of  the  civilized 
man  is  indispensable.  If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  civilized  nations  would  find  it  necessary  to  take  effective 
measures  for  the  eradication  of  disease  among  their  barbarous 
or  only  half-civilized  neighbors.  The  forcible  conservation  of 
health,  is,  however,  a  delicate  business,  being  bound  up,  as  it  is, 
with  questions  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  of  moral  as  well  as 
hygienic  living.  How  far  we  may  safely  go  in  this  direction  is  a 
problem  of  practical  administration. 

An  equally  delicate  question  is  that  of  the  improvement  of  the 
economic  condition  of  a  backward  people.  The  line  is  difficult  to 
draw  between  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition  and  their 
exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  a  supposedly  superior  race.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  lay  down  as  our  fourth  principle  that  the  more 
advanced  peoples  must  further  the  practice  of  industry,  of  self- 
support,  and  of  honesty  in  commercial  relations,  among  any 
people  for  whose  oversight  they  may  be  responsible. 

Fifth.  The  responsibility  for  education  cannot  be  evaded.  A 
backward  race  must  at  least  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  white  man's  heritage  of  modem  science  and  useful 
knowledge.  The  modem  world  is  going  to  school,  in  a  sense 
which  no  earlier  age  has  known ;  and  the  right  to  a  schooling  is 
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one  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  a  human  right,  and  not  the 
prerogative  of  any  class  or  race. 

In  the  sixth  place  and  the  last,  we  touch  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion of  all  —  that  concerning  religion.  Here  I  would  venture 
only  to  propose  this  principle,  that  in  the  attempt  to  Christianize 
a  backward  people,  the  confusing  differences  of  religion  which 
prevail  in  civilized  nations  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  subordinated 
to  the  affirmation  of  those  doctrines  on  which  the  most  advanced 
religions  are  agreed.  (Applause.)  If  this  emphasis  upon  re- 
ligious agreement  shall  react  upon  the  civilized  nations  them- 
sdves,  by  way  of  drawing  them  nearer  together  in  their  religious 
views  and  practices,  the  result  will  not  be  one  to  be  deplored. 
(Applause.)  Such  an  outcome  we  may  in  fact  observe  in  more 
than  one  direction  at  this  present  time. 

There  is,  I  think,  but  little  difference  of  opinion  among  us 
regarding  these  underlying  principles.  The  differences  relate  to 
practical  methods  of  carrying  such  principles  into  effect.  We  are 
to  discuss  these  practical  questions  at  this  conference,  as  we  have 
done  at  previous  conferences.  Yet  I  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
review  our  general  position  before  we  enter  again  on  the  discus- 
sion of  details  and  difficulties,  and  to  remind  ourselves  that  our 
subject  relates  to  one  of  the  chief  engagements  of  this  modem 
world. 

A  great  number  of  our  practical  difficulties  arise  from  doubt  as 
to  the  stage  of  advancement  of  any  tribe  or  people.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  that  any  nation  assumes  when  another  people  says, 
"We  are  ready  for  self-government,"  and  that  nation  replies, 
"  You  are  on  the  way  to  the  level  of  self-government,  but  you 
have  not  yet  attained  thereunto."  Many  mistakes  have  been 
made  at  this  point  by  ruling  peoples  in  the  past.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,^that  we  may  rid  ourselves  of  responsibility  by 
accepting  without  question  a  dependent  people's  estimate  of  its 
own  capabilities.  We  are  responsible,  and  in  every  separate  in- 
stance we  must  act  according  to  the  clearest  judgment  we  can 
form.  The  general  principles  which  I  have  formulated  would 
suggest  only  so  much  as  this,  that  in  every  such  instance  we 
should  assume  that  a  given  people  is  on  its  way  to  eventual  par- 
ticipation, to  the  full,  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  that  where 
there  has  come  to  be  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  political  or 
social  maturity,  they  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  do  not  propose  that  any  people  shall  be  kept  under  glass 
as  an  exhibit  in  an  anthropological  museum.  But  a  dependent 
people  that  goes  forward  toward  an  equal  share  in  our  modern 
civilized  life  must  take  their  own  responsibilities  with  their  priv- 
ileges.   If  they  assume  absolute  control  over  their  own  local  gov- 
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eminent  or  their  lands  or  tribal  funds,  they  must  take  the  chance 
of  increased  temptation  and  of  possible  loss.  More  than  that 
With  every  step  of  advance,  every  people  becomes  more  largely 
responsible  for  helping  their  less  favored  contemporaries.  There 
is  something  typical  in  the  way  that  the  Hawaiian  people,  after 
being  treated  as  a  subject  of  missionary  endeavors,  in  due  time 
took  their  religious  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  then  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  sending  missionaries  of  their  own  to 
the  islands  of  the  southern  seas. 

This  must  be  the  way  of  all  the  world.  The  civilized  nations 
of  men  are  themselves  only  half  civilized.  They  must  push  for- 
ward everlastingly  while  drawing  others  after  them.  They  must 
realize  their  own'  liberty  and  popular  government,  while  helping 
some  less  favored  people  to  become  sdf-govemihg.  They  must 
become  more  scientific,  more  moral,  more  religious,  while  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  science,  morals,  and  religion  to  others  less  en- 
lightened than  themselves.  What  they  shall  do  for  others  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  they  themselves  shall  advance. 

So,  in  closing,  I  repeat  that  the  questions  we  are  to  discuss  in 
this  Conference  are  world  questions,  in  which  all  nations  and 
tribes  of  men  are  concerned.  And  we  need  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  the  best  experience  and  the  best  illumination  of  the  most 
advanced  and  favored  peoples  everywhere.     (Applause.) 

(The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Conference  were  then  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Smiley.    For  a  list  of  these,  see  page  2.) 

The  Chairman:  The  first  speaker  of  the  morning  is  Mr. 
Samuex  M.  Brosius,  Washington  Agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association.  The  general  subject  of  the  discussion  at  this  ses* 
sion  is,  "The  Need  of  Protection  for  Indian  Property."  Mr. 
Brosius  will  speak  of  the  need  of  protection  for  the  Indian  in  their 
water  rights. 

INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS  FOR  IRRIGATION 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  M.  BROSIUS 

The  rights  secured  to  Indians  by  treaties  with  the  United  States 
were  very  early  recognized  as  binding.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  "  The  Indian  right  of  occupancy  is 
considered  as  sacred  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  white  man  (9  Peter, 
p.  711).  The  lands  included  in  Executive  Order  reservations 
are  held  by  the  Indians  by  as  secure  a  tenure  (140  U.  S.  577). 
By  act  of  Congress  and  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Department  of 
Government,  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  both  land 
and  timber  set  apart  from  their  reservations  for  National  Forests. 
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Only  within  a  few  years  has  the  question  of  right  to  the  use  of 
water  for  irrigation  of  Indian  reservations  been  seriously  called 
to  public  attention.  Many  of  the  larger  reservations  were  estab- 
lished long  prior  to  the  time  any  systematic  effort  of  irrigation 
was  adopted,  so  that  we  find  that  the  text  of  the  various  treaties 
are  often-  silent  on  the  question,  and  therefore  not  fully  deter- 
minative of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  thereunder. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  in  setting  apart  reservations 
for  Indians  and  providing  for  their  advancement  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  intention  of  the  government  was  that  a  sufficient 
supply  of  available  water  should  be  reserved  with  the  land. 

In  Arizona,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  South-West,  the  prior 
appropriation  of  water  conferred  the  paramount  right  to  its  use. 
We  find  in  the  case  of  the  Pimas,  of  Arizona,  that  their  settlement 
and  application  of  the  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation  was,  per- 
haps, pre-historic.  The  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Pimas 
permitted  the  settlers  located  higher  up  the  streams  to  divert  the 
water,  leaving  the  lands  of  the  Indians  devoid  of  water.  These 
tribal  Indians  could  not  secure  redress  by  any  leg^l  process,  and 
the  guardian  Government  failed  to  protect  thehi.  During  the 
last  Conference  you  were  told  how  wells  were  being  established 
to  provide  water  for  irrigation  of  Pima  lands  by  use  of  electric 
power  conveyed  from  the  Roosevelt  Project,  and  that  analyses 
determined  that  the  water  was  impregnated  with  alkali  to^sQjne 
extent,  and  of  the  protests  of  the  Pimas  against  further  sinking 
of  wells  and  of  charging  them  with  the  necessary  outlay  incident 
thereto.  A  reference  to  a  single  phase  of  the  plan  to  irrigate 
Pima  lands  with  well  water  will  be  given  here.  The  Pimas  were 
entitled  to  running  river  water  as  the  first  appropriators  in  the 
Gila  Valley ;  after  the  Government  had  failed  to  protect  them  in 
this  right,  the  waters  of  the  Salt  River  under  the  Roosevelt  Pro- 
ject might  have  been  made  available  for  irrigation  of  the  Pima 
lands;  this  was  not  secured  however.  Instead  of  securing  the 
river  water  from  the  Salt  River  valley  the  Government  contracted 
to  pay  the  same  price  per  acr6  for  electric  power  as  the  settlers 
under  the  Roosevelt  Project  contracted  to  pay  for  river  water 
under  the  same  Project.  In  addition  to  this  charge,  the  upkeep 
of  the  wells  and  machinery  would  be  greatly  added  expense, 
which  would  render  the  annual  charge  enormous.  After  a  storm 
or  protests  Congress  accepted  the  Pima  view,  refused  to  make 
further  appropriation  for  sinking  Wells,  and  directed  a  board  of 
Army  Engineers  to  report  to  Congress  in  December  next  the 
feasibility  and  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  San  Carlos  Project, 
which,  if  established,  will  provide  river  water  for  the  Pimas.    The 


future  holds  in  promise  brighter  days  for  the  Pimas,  not  only  in 
matters  of  irrigation  but  by  reason  of  improved  administrative 
machinery.  After  disheartening  conditions  extending  over  a 
period  of  eight  years  or  more,  Superintendent  F.  A.  Thackery 
has  been  placed  in  charge,  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  that  he 
will  restore  hope  in  the  hearts  of  this  dependent  and  dejected 
people. 

The  Ute  Indians  of  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  are 
facing  a  problem  which  threatens  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  the 
Indian  Department.  Their  reservation  as  establishedjjy  Execu- 
tive Orders  in  1861  and  1867  originally  contained  over  two  mil- 
lions of  acres.  Allotments  were  authorized  by  Act  of  1902,  the 
surplus  lands  authorized  to  be  settled  tmder  the  homestead  laws. 
Approximately  94,500  acres  were  allotted.  The  Utes  are  farm- 
ing 7*500  acres ;  5,500  acres  are  leased  and  under  irrigation  and 
10,000  acres  have  been  .sold,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  71,000 
acres  allotted,  in  its  original  state  and  unproductive.  By  the  Act 
of  June  21,  1906,  irrigation  of  the  lands  was  provided  for.  This 
act  conveyed  all  power  and  authority  over  the  water  for  irrigation 
to  the  State  ofJJtah,  At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land  were  already  provided  with  water  by 
an  indefeasible  right.  This  right  was  also  turned  over  to  the 
State.  Under  the  Statutes  of  Utah,  if  beneficial  use  is  not  made 
of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  the  water  applied  by  1914, 
the  right  to  its  use  cannot  be  afterward  maintained  against  a 
junior  appropriator,  excepting  through  the  courtesy  of  State 
officials.  If  all  the  390  able-bodied  allottees  would  by  some  meta- 
morphosis become  practical  farmers  they  could  not  reduce  over 
forty  acres  each  of  the  wild  lands  to  productiveness  under  irriga- 
tion within  this  time  limit.  This  would  be  a  total  of  15,600  acres, 
which  would  leave  a  balance  of  56,000  acres  not  irrigated. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more,  have  been  expended 
to  provide  means  of  irrigation  of  these  allotments,  which  is  re- 
imburseable  from  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
lands.  In  event  of  failure  to  make  beneficial  use  of  water  on  the 
lands  allotted,  the  result  of  this  dilemma  wjll  probably  mean  the 
loss  to  the  Indians  of  practically  their  whole  reservation  of  over 
two  million  acres  and  the  funds  realized  therefrom.  On  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  agency  affairs,  we  note  that  four  superin- 
tendents and  special  agents  were,  successively,  in  charge,  at 
Uintah  within  eight  months  next  prior  to  June,  1912.  The 
present  Special  Agent,  Jewell  D.  Martin,  is  a  high-grade  man, 
resolute  and  resourceful  and  should  be  appointed  as  permanent 
superintendent  without  further  delay. 

The  Yakima  Indian  tribe,  of  Washington,  have  a  serious  irriga- 
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tion  problem  to  determine.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,137  members 
there  are  2,453  clothed  with  rights  of  citizens,  having  been 
allotted  prior  to  May  8,  1906,  after  which  time  Indians  receiving 
allotments  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
statutes.  This  accounts  for  the  anomalous  situatfon  in  Indian 
families,  where  certain  members  of  the  household  are  governed 
by  State  laws  while  others  are  subject  to  United  States  laws 
exclusively.. It  is  claimed  for  the  Yakimas  that  they  were  the  first 
settlers,  their  rights  to  the  reservation  lands  being  confirmed  by 
the  Treaty  of  1855,  negotiated  by  Governor  Stevens  of  the  then 
Territory  of  Washington.  The  treaty  contemplated  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians  by  providing  (Sec.  2)  that  they  should  settle 
on  the  lands  within  a  year;  they  were  granted  (Sec.  3)  exclu- 
sive right  to  take  fish  in  all  streams  running  through  or  bordering 
oifthe  reservation;  provision  was  made  (Sec.  4)  for  breaking  up 
and  fencing  farms,  building  houses,  establishing  agricultural  and 
industrial  (Sec.  5)  schools,  and  employing  workmen  to  teach  the 
various  trades;  a  flouring-mill  was  to  be  established,  and  land 
plowed  and  fenced  for  farming  purposes,  and  (Sec.  6)  the 
Indians  located  in  permanent  homes. 

Irrigation  is  a  necessary  requisite  to  farming  in  the  Yakima 
country,  and  the  Yakimas  have  established  by  use  of  their  own 
funds  an  irrigation  system  to  supply  water  from  the  streams  to 
which  they  have  a  prior  right,  covering  80,000  acres.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  normal  flow  of  the  waters 
within  the  reservation  for  irrigation  and  no  doubt  their  claim 
for  water  from  the  streams  bordering  upon  their  lands  is  well 
founded. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Statutes  of  the  State  affecting  the 
Indian's  water  rights  are  not  binding  upon  the  Indians  nor  the 
Government.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  de- 
cision rendered  by  the 'United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  1908,  relating  to  water  for  irrigation  of  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
reservation  lands,  in  Montana,  in  which  it  was  held : 

"  In  conclusion  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  court  below  did  not  err  in 
holding  that  *when  the  Indians  made  the  treaty  granting  rights  to  the 
United  States,  they  reserved  the  right  to  use  the  waters  of  Milk  river, 
at  least  to  an  extent  reasonably  necessary  to  irrigate  their  lands.  The 
right  so  reserved  continues  to  exist  against  the  United  States  and  its 
grantees,  as  well  as  against  the  State  and  its  grantees.' " 

As  showing  that  the  Indians  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the 
most  beneficial  use  immediately  of  the  water  to  which  they  are 
entitled  for  irrigation  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  by  reason 
of  this,  a  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
action  of  the  United  States  against  the  Conrad  Investment  Com- 
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pany,  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  ( i6i  Fed. 
829).    The  Court  said : 

"  Manifestly  the  Indians  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  water  rights  to 
any  considerable  extent  through  prior  appropriation,  because  they  are  not 
far  enough  advanced  in  the  art  of  agriculture  to  reduce  the  water  to  a 
continuous  use,  and  the  water  of  the  public  streams  that  they  shall  finally 
need  depends  largely  upon  their  progress  in  this  art  The  Government 
however,  being  their  guardian,  has  a  most  important  trust  to  perform  in 
this  relation ;  that  is,  so  to  conserve  the  waters  of  such  streams  as  traverse 
or  border  the  reserve  as  to  supply  the  Indians  fully  in  their  probable,  orr 
I  may  say,  even  possible  future  needs,  when  they  have  ultimately  secured 
their  allotments  in  severalty." 

As  indicative  of  what  a  judicial  determination  of  the  Yakima 
water  rights  would  be,  we  submit  that  the  terms  of  the  Yakima 
treaty  are  more  favorable  to  their  tribe  than  the  treaties  to  which 
the  decisions  quoted  refer.  From  this  we  may  confidently  con- 
clude that  the  prior  right  through  treaty  of  the  Yakimas  to  the 
running  water  of  the  streams  within  and  bordering  on  their  reser- 
vation is  well  established. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  equities  and  the  favorable  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Yakimas,  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  refers  to  the  Yakima  claims 
as  being  vague  claims.  These  Indians  complain  most  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  denying  to  them  the  use  of  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation  of  their  lands.  Many  of  the  Indian  farms  have  become 
barren  and  the  allottees  destitute.  At  the  time  of  my  recent  visit 
to  the  reservation  influential  tribesmen  importuned  that  they 
might  be  allowed  water  for  irrigation  of  lands  which  they  have 
for  years  cultivated  and  by  which  they  have  supported  themselves 
and  families. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  settlement  of  contesting  claimants 
for  water  that  the  Yakimas  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  To  illus- 
trate :  The  adjustment  of  the  contentions  under  the  "  Sunnyside  '' 
unit,  or  project  and  the  reports  of  the  Reclamation  Service  show 
that  the  settlers  were  diverting  625  second  feet,  and  the  Yakimas 
within  the  reservation  26  second  feet  of  water  although  the 
Indians  claim  a  far  greater  diversion;  the  canals  of  the  settlers 
under  the  "  Sunnyside  "  embraced  60,000  acres,  while  the  reser- 
vation canals  covered  80,000  acres  (the  area  could  have  been 
enlarged  to  include  170,000  acres  of  irrigable  land.)  The  settlers 
had  filed  on  1,050  second  feet,  and  the  Yakimas  on  1,000  second 
feet.  From  this  we  deduce  that  the  Indians  should  have  been 
awarded  one-third  more  water  than  the  settlers  under  the 
"  Sunnyside  "  canals,  on  the  basis  of  actual  capacity  of  works 
and  use  of  water,  independently  of  the  claim  of  prior  right  under 
treaty. 
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The  Yakimas  were  further  harrassed  by  reason  of  a  temporary 
inj'unction  issued  out  of  the  State  courts  of  Washington  prohibit- 
ing them  from  using  over  147  second  feet  of  water,  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  for  irrigation  of  11,760  acres. 

Before  a  trial  of  the  rights  involved  in  the  injunction  proceed- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  March  27,  1906,  approved  a 
schedule  of  the  Reclamation  Service  limiting  the  Indians  to  147 
second  feet,  as  claimed  by  the  settlers  outside  the  reservation  who 
were  prosecuting  the  injunction.  The  injunction  was  then  aban- 
doned. The  net  results  of  this  proceeding  were,  that  while  the 
Indians  should  have  been  awarded  one-third  more  water  by  com- 
parison of  canals  installed  and  beneficial  use  aside  from  treaty 
rights,  they  were  given  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  was 
granted  the  settlers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  injunction  proceedings  in  the  State  courts  were 
illegal  since  they  were  without  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

The  injustice  of  the  award  of  water  in  the  foregoing  instance 
is  tersely  stated  in  a  protest  by  the  Indians  against  legislation  now 
pending  which  proposes  to  charge  the  Yakimas  for  water  in  ex- 
cess of  a  quantity  sufficient  for  32,000  acres : 

"In  1906  Secretary  Hitchcock  divide  water  in  Yakima  River  and  give 
us  147  cubic  feet  and  give  Sunnyside  Canal  65o  feet,  leaving  several  miles 
of  our  new  ditch  dry;  and  not  enough  to  water  good  the  30,000  acres 
watered  by  our  ditches.    We  ask  if  this  is  right?" 

"  Our  riparian  rights  are  older  than  those  of  this  white  man.  This 
reservation  we  were  permitted  to  hold  when  the  Government  took  all 
our  other  land.  Water  is  life  and  belongs  to  the  Earth.  Our  land  is 
poor  without  water.  The  government  has  set  still  and  let  our  water  be 
stolen,  and  now  the  Reclamation  Service  cinch  us  tight  if  Jones'  bill  '6693 
become  law.  '  On  Ahtanum  River  divide  of  our  reservation  where  white 
man  have' most  land,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  gives  three  fourths  of  water 
to  white  man.  Now  when  Red  man  have  most  land  to  water,  he  gives 
nearly  all  water  to  white  man.  This  was  done  and  we  could  not  help 
ourselves.  We  want  only  what  is  right.  God  wants  the  White  man  and 
the  Red  man  to  live  in  peace.  We  try  hard  to  do  right  and  obey  the 
white  man's  laws.  We  want  you  to  help  us.  We  want  the  White  man 
to  be  honest  and  treat  us  rght.    Our  words  are  done.  " 

By  the  Act  of  1904  it  was  proposed  that  allottees  should  relin- 
quish all  land,  excepting  twenty  acres  for  which  a  free  water 
right  would  be  given.  This  the  Yakimas  refused  to  do,  believing 
that  they  were  entitled  to  a  very  much  larger  acreage  by  reason  of 
prior  appropriation  through  construction  of  canals  and  by  riparian 
rights,  which,  as  shown,  are  upheld  by  the  Courts  in  other  cases. 

The  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  (S.  6693)  which  has 
the  approval  of  the. Secretary  of  the  Interior  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  at  an  expenditure  of  $1, §00,000.    Thls^ 


measure  limits  the  amount  of  free  storage  water  for  the  Yakima 
Indians  to  32,000  acres,  which  is  about  the  acreage  the  Yakimas 
claim  they  are  now  making  beneficial  use  of.  One  hundred 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  Yakima  reservation  lands  are  included 
in  this  project,  so  that  if  the  Indians  secure  water  for  the  remain- 
ing 88,000  acres  allotted  tney  must  pay  for  it.  A  further  claim 
of  the  Indians  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  running 
water  of  the  streams,  while  the  legislation  proposes  to  give  the 
right  to  storage  water  only,  the  right  to  which  is  secondary  to  the 
river  water.  The  settlers  outside  the  reservation  will  be  permitted 
to  secure  the  primary  right  to  the  use  of  the  water.  The  Indian 
Bureau  favored  the  Indian  contention  for  a  larger  appropriation 
of  water. 

In  191 1,  the  Government  advertised  for  bids  for  constructing 
of  necessary  works  for  irrigating  the  120,000  acres  of  Yakima 
lands.  A  bid  of  $250,000  was  rejected  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
too  high  and  the  work  could  be  done  by  the  Interior  I>epartment 
for  a  less  sum.  As  we  have  stated,  the  proposition  now  is  to 
appropriate  $1,800,000  for  this  purpose,  which  shall  bp  reimburs- 
able from  the  120,000  acres  excepting  the  free  storage  for  32,000 
acres.  The  legislation  has  been  temporarily  defeated,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  directed  to  report  to  Congress  in  December 
next,  the  estimated  cost  of  such  storage  works. 

Last  year  the  Reclamation  Service  imposed  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  acre  upon  the  Yakimas  for  water  for  irrigation,  when 
in  fact  the  Indians  had  been  using  the  river  water  for  years.  It 
may  be  that  the  unbiased  investigator  would  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  a  species  of  coercion  in  order  to  secure,  acquiescence  of 
the  desire  of  the  Government  that  they  should  give  up  their  right 
to  sixty  out  of  eighty  acres  of  their  allotment,  accepting  a  twenty 
acre  water  right,  in  full  of  their  allotment.  Another  inducement 
held  out  to  the  Yakimas  to  give  up  title  to  all  land  allotted  in 
excess  of  twenty  acres  was  that  if  they  would  do  so  they  would 
be  adjudged  competent  Indians  and  be  granted  authority  to  lease 
their  own  and  their  minor  children's  allotments.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned that  whether  or  not  the  Indian  has  not  shown  the  greatest 
competency  by  refusing  to  give  up  three-fourths  of  his  allotment 
of  eighty  acres. 

The  Government  is  urging  acceptance  by  the  Indians  of  its 
civilization.  If  these  wards  of  Government  accept  in  good  faith, 
then,  surely,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  merely  exist.  A  higher 
standard  of  living  to  which  they  are  invited  is  correlative  with 
greatly  increased  expenses.  The  shibboleth  of  the  allotment  plan  of 
the  Government  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  Government  reserves 
in  trust  sufficient  land  for  the  untutored  allottee  to  meet  his  needs 
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after  he  has  adopted  our  civilization  at  the  termination  of  the 
twenty-five  year  trust  rather  than  at  its  beginning. 

The  conditions  related  affecting  the  Pimas,  the  Utes  and  the 
Yakimas  are  only  indicative  of  others.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
nation  is  derelict  in  protecting  its  wards?     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  will  speak  on  the  subject, 
"  Some  Observations  of  Conditions  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes." 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OF  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FIVE 
CIVILIZED  TRIBES 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  VAUX,  JR. 

It  was  not  without  a  distinct  sense  of  disappointment  that  I 
came  to  realize  the  force  of  the  points  urged  upon  me  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Abbott,  then  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
the  effect  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  me  to  devote  a  part 
of  the  time  which  I  had  allotted  to  a  visit  to  Oklahoma  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  situation  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  Pris- 
oners of  War,  to  a  first  hand  investigation  of  conditions  among 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Possibly  the  very  name  is  so  lacking 
in  picturesqueness  and  the  association  of  that  phase  of  Indian  life 
which  would  naturally  appeal  to  one  who  knows  more  of  Indians 
from  the  Leather  Stocking  Tales  than  from  any  other  source,  that 
an  inexperienced  investigator  may  be  excused  for  having  such 
feelings. 

The  general  impressions  among  business  men  in  the  East, 
especially  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  railroad,  n^ining  and  oil 
producing  enterprises  in  eastern  Oklahoma,  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  Indians  there  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  needed  no 
friendly  governmental  hand  to  assist  them,  but  that  the  probabil- 
ities were  that  the  average  white  man  would  find  himself  sadly 
disappointed  at  thC'  result  of  any  business  venture  he  might  have 
in  which  these  Indians  were  opposed  to  him.  Hence  it  was  as  I 
say,  that  off-hand  it  seemed  that  there  might  be  but  little  for  me  to 
accomplish  either  by  way  of  good  for  the  Indians  or  of  interesting 
experiences  to  myself,  by  carrying  out  the  plan  that  was  proposed. 
The  results  however,  proved  the  falsity  of  all  my  preconceived 
notions. 

I  will  risk  tiring  you  for  a  few  moment  by  a  brief  statement 
as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  They  are  the  Cherokees,  the 
Seminoles,  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws.  The 
original  habitat  of  these  tribes  was  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
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the  United  States,  and  thence  they  were  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  largely  as  the  result  of  treaties,  mostly  during  the 
decade  from  1830  to  1840.  The  area  assigned  to  them  was  about 
30,000  square  miles,  or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  number  of  the  early 
treaties  provided  that  this  region  should  not  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  organized  State  or  Territory  at  any  time  there- 
after. Each  tribe  had  its  own  government  with  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  departments  modelled  after  those  of  the 
United  States.  From  time  to  time  the  various  treaties  were  modi- 
fied by  new  agreements  so  that  many  of  the  original  provisions 
were  abrogated  until  finally  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
3rd,  1893,  President  Cleveland  appointed  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  usuually  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission, 
which  remained  actively  at  work  until  it  expired  by  law  July  ist, 
1905,  when  the  closing  up  of  the  final  details  of  the  work  in 
which  it  had  been  engaged,  was  committed  to  the  Commissioner 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  duties  of  the  Commission 
were  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
communal  title  to  the  land  and  arrange  for  its  allotment  to  the 
individual  members,  and  also  for  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
governments  looking  toward  their  final  absorption  into  the 
United  States  as  a  territory  of  a  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  the  condi- 
tions in  eastern  Oklahoma  were  an)rthing  but  satisfactory.  The 
United  States  had  but  little  authority,  whilst  the  Indian  Courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  whites  of  whom  there  were  about 
250,000  settled  in  the  Indian  domain.  No  provision  had  been 
made  for  schools  among  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  30,000  white  children  growing 
up  with  no  school  facilities  whatever.  After  several  years  of 
hard  work,  the  Commission  finally  negotiated  treaties  which 
were  adopted  by  each  of  the  tribes  severally,  and  the  work  of 
allotment  began  among  the  Creeks  in  1899,  the  Seminoles  in 
1901  and  in  the  other  nations  in  1903.  The  tribal  rolls  at  the 
present  time  contain  about  101,000  names,  of  which  number  pos- 
sibly not  over  20,000  to  25,000  would  be  classed  as  full  bloods. 
The  Commission  rejected  the  claims  of  about  55%  of  all  of  the 
applicants  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  these  tribes. 

In  this  portion  of  Oklahoma  Indian  blood  is  no  disgrace, 
-especially  as  it  is  accompanied  by  an  interest  in  lands  or  tribal 
funds,  which  are  all  of  very  great  pecuniary  value.  It  is  there- 
fore natural  to  expect  that  one  will  find  among  these  101,000 
people  the  greatest  differences  in  ability,  in  education,  in  refinc- 
ment  and  in  civilization.    These  cannot  but  be  evident  to  anyone 
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-wh^  will  take  the  trouble  and  go  to  the  pains  of  making  a  per- 
gonal investigation.  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  more 
•educated  and  refined  members  of  the  tribes  are  to  be  found,  and 
they  will  be  pointed  out  by  those  who  claim  that  these  people 
need  no  further  care  as  fair  examples  of  existing  conditions 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  claim  may  readily  be 
granted  as  respects  possibly  two-thirds  of  the  total  ntunber,  but 
there  are  still  left  some  36^000  yet  in  the  restricted  class.  To 
find  many  of  these  people,  the  beaten  lines  of  travel  must  be  left 
and  they  must  be  sought  out  in  their  little  cabins  remote  from 
one  another,  in  a  rough  and  broken  country  where  there  are  few 
roads  worthy  of  the  name,  in  districts  not  reached  by  railroads  or 
other  modem  means  of  communication.  During  the  days  as  we 
were  driving  through  this  portion  of  the  State,  we  would  ride 
oftentimes  for  an  hour  or  more  along  a  road  which  wasi  little 
more  than  a  mere  trail  often  following  the  bed  of  a  water  course 
and  without  seeing  the  signs  of  any  human  being.  Then  a  little 
clearing  would  appear  in  the  forest,  badly  fenced  and  with  the 
most  primitive  and  wasteful  agricultural  methods  adopted,  at  one 
side  of  which  would  be  a  one  or  two  room  cabin  with  leaky  roof, 
usually  without  glass  in  the  windows,  if  indeed  there  were  win- 
dows, and  yet  no  signs  of  anyone  around.  Some  investigation 
however,  would  show  that  this  was  an  Indian  home  wi3i  the 
family  hidden  away  somewhere  about  it,  or  perhaps  visiting  at 
some  other  Indian  i^sidence  several  miles  distant. 

Some  of  the  places  presented  a  better  aspect.  There  were  in- 
dications of  more  thrift  and  an  intelligent  expenditure  of  money, 
and  then  we  would  find  that  this  particular  family  or  a  member 
of  it  owned  a  small  allotment,  perhaps  in  the  Glen  Pool  or  some 
other  rich  oil  bearing  region;  that  these  ten  acres  or  whatever 
they  might  be  were  leased  through  the  agency  office  in  Muskogee, 
and  that  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Agent  of  the  re- 
gion or  of  the  Government  Farmer,  the  royalties  from  the  oil 
wells  were  being  expended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  real  ser- 
vice to  the  owners.  This  did  not  necessarily  exclude  a  piano 
which  was  wanted  by  some  member  of  the  family,  without  regard 
to  whether  she  could  play  upon  it  or  hot,  or  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  with  a  complement  of  operatic  records  (these  by  the 
way,  were  often  found  in  the  poorest  houses),  but  it  did  mean 
that  the  effort  was  being  made  to  improve  fences,  to  supply  mod- 
>em  farming  implements,  to  build  a  house  worthy  of  the  name, 
with  a  tight  roof,  to  supply  decent  clothing,  in  every  way  to  im- 
prove the  habits  of  life.  But  just  here  a  fresh  menace  presented 
itself  to  the  family  which  was  commencing  to  move  upward  in 
the  social  scale,  in  the  form  of  some  designing  white  man,  who, 
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seeing  all  these  improvements,  coveted  them,  and  if  the  Indian 
were  not  in  the  restricted  class,  or  even  if  he  were  in  the  re- 
stricted class  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  sign  a  paper  which 
might  eventually  be  construed  to  be  a  deed,  or  by  any  one  of  the 
hundred  other  methods  known  to  the  grafter,  and  which  have 
been  so  abominably  used  among  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota, 
secure  a  title  which  might  possibly  be  held  legal.  The  Indian 
whose  labor  had  cleared  the  ground,  whose  inherited  resources 
had  put  up  the  improvements,  would  be  dispossessed  with  prac- 
tically no  hope  of  redress,  but  for  the  intervention  of  an  agent  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Nor  are  these  designing  men  white  men  only,  for  there  are 
all  too  many  instances  of  part-blood  Indians  learning  from  their 
white  associates  the  most  villainous  of  these  methods.  If  a  man 
or  a  woman  owning  a  valuable  piece  of  real  estate  is  known  to 
be  nigh  unto  death,  there  are  as  was  put  to  me  by  one  old  man 
at  Eufaula,  two  buzzards  ready  to  devour  the  body  as  soon  as 
life  is  extinct,  a  white  buzzard  and  a  red  buzzard.  In  many 
cases  under  the  present  laws,  the  heirs  of  an  Indian  in  the  re- 
stricted class  can  make  a  valid  deed.  It  is  natural  that  these 
heirs  should  prove  an  easy  prey  under  such  conditions. 

In  these  outlying  rural  districts  there  is  little  or  no  uplift  for 
the  Indian  in  his  association  with  the  white  man.  Residents  of 
Oklahoma  prefer  that  reference  should  not  be  made  to  the  origin 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population.  Before  the  days 
of  the  organization  of  the  State,  Indian  Territory  was  really  a 
No-Man's  land,  and  to  it  escaped  all  sorts  of  criminals  and  out- 
laws who  there  knew  that  they  were  safe  from  the  long  arm  of 
the  law.  As  stated  above,  the  Indian  courts  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  white  man  and  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  enforce  judicial  process. 
The  conditions  ensuing  were  naturally  of  the  worst,  and  that 
they  have  not  yet  assumed  a  satisfactory  aspect  was  evidenced 
to  us  by  the  fact  of  the  number  of  recent  murders  of  which  we 
heard  where  no  attempt  §eemed  to  have  been  made  to  apprehend 
the  murderers.  For  example,  in  one  hamlet  where  we  stayed 
over  night,  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  kept  the  so-called 
hotel  had  been  brutally  shot  about  two  weeks  before  and  although 
the  murderers  were  said  to  be  known,  no  attempt  whatever  had 
been  made  to  bring  them  to  justice,  owing  to  local  feeling.  It 
was  no  infrequent  for  his  town  to  be  "  shot  up ''  we  were  in- 
formed. 

At  another  place  where  we  stayed  over  night,  the  town  of  Jay, 
County  seat  of  Delaware  County,  there  was  a  contest  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Court  House^  there  being  two  rival  towns  of  the 
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same  name  located  about  one-third  of  a  mile  apart,  each  claiming 
the  honor  of  having  the  Court  House  and  seat  of  local  govern- 
ment. When  we  were  there  the  town  first  in  the  field  had  been 
successful  in  maintaining  its  priority  through  the  assistance  of 
men  with  Winchesters  who  kept  guard  to  prevent  the  county 
records  from  being  carried  oflF  vi  et  armis  to  the  newer  Court 
House.  The  contest  was  creating  some  local  interest  but  I  have 
not  heard  as  to  the  final  outcome.  With  these  conditions  exist- 
gni  as  repects  the  more  stable  portion  of  the  rural  white  popu- 
lation, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  floating  population  is 
even  less  desirable.  These  latter  are  called  Nesters.  They  hail 
usually  from  Arkansas,  as  much  of  this  region  is  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  western  boundary  of  that  State.  A  family  of  typical 
Nesters  would  consist  of  a  man  and  wife,  perhaps  one  or  two 
children,  a  few  yellow  dogs  and  the  amount  of  household  goods 
and  farming  utensils  which  could,  along  with  them,  occupy  a 
ramshackle  wagon,  drawn  by  one  or  two  rickety  horses.  They 
are  here  to-day  and  somewhere  else  to-morrow.  If  they  can  see 
a  nice  Indian  farm  that  by  some  means  they  can  get  into  posses- 
sion of,  they  will  occupy  it  until  such  time  as  they  are  put  out  or 
their  inclination  leads  them  to  seek  other  surroundings. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  no  help  or  uplift  for  the 
Indian,  no  object  lesson  to  better  things  from  his  neighbors  when 
they  are  of  such  a  character  as  this.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
There  are  in  Oklahoma  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  equal  in  intelligence  and  law-abiding  qualities  to  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  One  does  not  find  them,  however,  in  the 
rural  districts  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  I  doubt  whether 
the  great  bulk  of  them  have  an  adequate  conception  of  conditions 
in  those  portions  of  their  own  state. 

Educational  facilities  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  Up  to  this 
time  the  general  government  has  not  supplied  rural  schools  for 
these  Indian  boys  and  girls,  but  has  depended  upon  some  en- 
deavors to  assist  the  local  school  authorities  with  the  district 
schools,  to  which  many  Indian  children  are  expected  to  be  sent. 
A  potent  reason  why  the  government  has  not  supplied  more 
schools  has  been  that  when  Oklahoma  was  admitted  as  a  State 
a  very  substantial  grant  was  made  by  Congress  for  educational 
purposes.  Perhaps  not  unnaturally,  these  funds  have  not  been 
used  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to  benefit  Indians.  In  many  of 
the  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  state  which  I  passed  through,  I 
wondered  at  the  evident  heavy  expenditure  in  the  erection  of 
high  schools  and  other  similar  buildings  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  these  oftentimes  seemingly  extravagant  edifices  came 
into  existence,  until  I  realized  that  it  was  there  that  large  por- 
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tions  of  the  educational  grant  had  gone.  Indian  boys  and  girls 
are  sometimes  not  welcome  iti  the  district  schools  of  eastern 
Oklahoma,  that  is,  full  blood  Indian  boys  and  girls.  Their 
knowledge  of  English  is  very  limited,  they  are  not  clean,  but  are 
shy  and  backward  and  slow  of  speech ;  their  parents  do  not  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  their  going  to  school.  Most  of  them  are  not 
sent  until  such  time  as  they  are  much  larger  than  the  average 
white  children  pursuing  the  same  studies.  It  is  but  natural  that 
teachers  and  scholars  alike  should  not  welcome  them  eagerly. 
In  fact  it  would  be  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  were  not 
made  so  uncomfortable  that  their  continuance  in  school  would  be 
almost  impossible.  The  Government  is  maintaining  a  few  board- 
ing schools,  some  of  them  for  orphans  or  other  special  classes, 
two  of  which  I  visited.  Not  over  500  children  are  thus  provided 
for.  But  it  may  be  said  broadly,  that  approximately  50%  of 
these  full  blood  Indian  children^  or  those  having  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Indian  blood,  are  growing  up  without  any  ade- 
quate education.  It  is  useless  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  schooling  for  these  people, 
in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  admitting  Oklahoma  as  a  State. 
The  Indian's  lands  are  not  tax^d,  and  under  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  many  of  these  lands 
in  the  hands  of  other  persons  than  Indians  are  not  taxable.  It 
is  only  human  nature  that  they  will  not  enforce  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  under  these  circumstances.  Yet  without  schools 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  see  how  present  conditions  will  be  ulti- 
mately improved.  Congress  has  generously  taken  this  view  of 
the  situation  and  the  last  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  contained  a 
special  item  of  $300,000  to  be  used  to  meet  this  emergency. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  in  this  audience  who  feel  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  education  and  that  not 
enough  is  being  placed  upon  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  as  respects  matters  of  health  and  property.  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  however,  that  if  the  questions  of  health  and  property 
are  ever  to  cease  to  be  burning  ones  as  respects  Indians,  proper 
education  must  be  the  means  by  which  the  other  problems  are 
solved.  Not  head  learning  necessarily,  but  that  training  in  civ- 
ilization and  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life  which  must 
be  instilled  and  reinstilled  into  every  people  that  is  endeavoring 
to  climb  the  ladder  of  progress. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  of  these  Indians  that  they 
have  been  and  are  rich,  even  judged  by  thie  white  men's  stand- 
ards. To  begin  with,  there  were  the  tribal  funds  which  have 
already  been  mostly  divided  among  the  individual  members  of 
the  tribes.     In  addition  there  was  the  vast  domain  of  over  30,000 
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square  mUes  of  very  valuable  land.    When  the  land  allotments 
came  to  be  made,  diflFerent  plans  of  adjustment  were  adopted  in 
different  tribes.    Sometimes  an  equal  area  was  given  to  each 
allottee,  whilst  in  other  cases  land  was  allotted  so  as  to  make 
equal  values  upon  a  fixed  appraisal.    Whichever  system  was  em- 
ployed, the  object  was  that  every  enrolled  member  of  each  tribe 
was  to  receive  what  was  an  absolute  equivalent  of  that  received 
by  each  other  member  of  the  same  tribe.    Selections  of  land  were 
supposed  to  be  made  by  the  Indians  personally,  there  being  given 
to  each  one  in  the  first  instance  his  homestead  which  might  be 
where  he  wa^  already  residing,  and  then  the  balance  of  his  allot- 
ment was  made  up  wherever  he  might  select.    Theoretically  this 
worked  very  well.    Practically  its  result  is  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory.   In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  equality,  tihere  are  hun- 
dreds of  holdings  of  only  ten  acres  each,  there  being  instances 
where  practically  the  whole  of  given  quarter  sections  is  divided 
into  these  very  small  tracts,  which  have  been  allotted  indiscrim- 
inately.   For  example,  Thomas  Liver,  a  Cherokee,  has  his  home- 
stead allotment  of  80  acres  in  Washington  County  and  an  addi- 
tional allotment  of  ten  acres  in  Sequoyah  County,  over  100  miles 
distant.    Again,  Kate  Fields  has  her  homestead  allotment  of  80 
acres  in  Washington  County  and  an  additional  allotment  of  ten 
acres  in  Craig  County,  over  40  miles  distant  in«an  air  line,  or  by 
rail  over  75  miles  away.    The  result  is  that  probably  neither  of 
these  Indians  has  ever  seen  the  ten  acre  allotments  more  than 
once  or  twice  at  the  outside,  even  if  they  have  ever  seen  them  at 
all.    Without  governmental  assistance,  no  one  is  looking  after 
the  protection  of  their  rights  with  squatters  or  others  and  their 
liability  to  make  improvident  deeds  or  leases  is  greatly  increased, 
with  the  corresponding  temptation  to  the  grafter.    I  have  men- 
tioned but  two  cases.    They  are  typical,  however,  and  the  number 
might  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand.    The  result  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  endeavor  to  cloud 'titles  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  lands  away  from  the  Indians.    So  far  has  this  gone  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  in  the  courts  of  Oklahoma 
over  30,000  suits  to  protect  the  titles  to  Indian  lands  and  of  this 
numbner,  about  26,000  are  still  pending.    So  important  has  the 
government  viewed  much  of  this  work  to  be,  that  a  special 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has  been  located 
at  Wewoka,  who  has  been  taking  charge  of  local  cases  among  the 
Senjinoles,  being  particularly  active  in  the  prosecution  of  crim- 
inal charge?.    This  work  has  been  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  success  and  substantial  sentences  have  been  secured  ranging 
from  7  to  15  years  in  forgery  cases,  and  in  one  instance  where 
murder  was  committed,  a  life  sentence  was  secured.    Some  200 
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cases  have  been  adjusted  there  without  suit,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $300,000  worth  of  Indian  property  has  been  recovered. 

The  whole  question  of  land  titles  has  grown  to  be  a  very  com- 
plicated one  through  the  different  and  oftentimes  conflicting  pro- 
visions which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  alienation  of 
allotments  of  deceased  Indians.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
enactments  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  and  these  have  not  been 
uniform  in  the  Five  Tribes.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
for  even  the  best  qualified  lawyers  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  title  to  niany  tracts  of  land  is  good  and 
valid.  This  necessarily  results  in  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  land  generally,  for  bona  fide  settlers  are  afraid  to  pur- 
chase, lest  they  shall  lose  everything  which  they  may  invest.  This 
situation  reacts  in  several  ways  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indian. 
In  the  first  place  he  is  not  able  to  get  a  fair  market  value  for  his 
land  if  he  desires  to  sell  it  properly.  Other  adjacent  lands  are 
not  taken  up  by  a  desirable  class  of  citizens,  who  through  e?c- 
ample  would  help  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Indian  and  stim- 
ulate his  efforts  toward  improvement.  The  white  men  with 
whom  he  does  come  in  contact  are  the  most  undesirable  class  of 
speculators,  who  are  attracted  by  such  conditions  and  whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  Indian  is  almost  always  debasing.  That  this  is 
not  a  theoretical  situation  merely,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nine  months  which  ended  last  summer,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  Indian  Department  to  make  any  sales 
of  surplus  land  in  some  portions  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  there 
being  no  bids  whatever  received  for  approximately  75%  of  all 
the  lands  advertised.  Much  of  the  land  was  advertised  three  or 
four  times  before  a  sale  could  be  consummated. 

In  order  to  meet  this  general  situation,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  recent  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 
On  April  15th,  1912,  Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  his  views  on  this  bill  and  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute. Some  such  legislation  should,  I  believe,  receive  the- sup- 
port of  everyone  interested  in  the  future  development  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian  also.  It 
provides  a  practical  method  of  settlement  of  all  of  those  disputed 
cases  on  Indian  titles,  whilst  assuring  to  the  Indian  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  land  he  may  have  sold,  or  may  contemplate 
selling  hereafter.  In  cases  of  restricted  Indians,  the  funds  .se- 
cured are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  already  exist, 
or  may  be  expended  in  purchasing  more  suitable  land  for  them 
for  homesteads. 

This  bill  also  meets  the  serious  question  of  leases.    At  the  prcs- 
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ent  time  many  leases  may  be  made  for  short  terms  without  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  One  favorite  scheme 
that  has  been  adopted  has  been  to  make  a  series  of  leases  for  short 
terms,  one  commencing  uppn  the  expiration  of  another,  and  in  this 
way  practically  securing  a  lease  for  five  or  ten  years  in  clear 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not  of  its  letter.  The  result 
has  been  to  prevent  alienation  when  alienation  was  really  desir- 
able. Ariotner  admirable  provision  of  this  proposed  Act  is  the 
imposing  of  severe  penalties  upon  any  individuals  or  corporations 
who  shall  put  on  record  any  document  having  for  its  object  the 
clouding  of  title  to  an  Indian's  lands. 

If  this  or  an  equivalent  Act  were  speedily  adopted,  it  would  go 
a  long  ways  toward  protecting  the  Indians  and  putting  an  end  to 
further  grafting  upon  them.  It  would  also  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  white  settlers  who  are  really  desirous  of  making 
their  homes  in  the  region  and  improving  the  country. 

I  believe  also,  that  less  red  tape  in  the  Department  respecting 
the  approval  of  Indian  leases  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  In- 
dians. This  applies  particularly  to  the  agricultural  leases.  At 
present  most  of  these  require  approval  by. the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  practical  working  is  that  in  the  early  Spring  the 
Indian  arranges  to  lease  his  land.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Agency  who  has  the  mat- 
ter investigated  and  the  papers  are  then  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton. Here  they  take  their  place  in  their  file  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  in  due  course  are  examined  by  the  proper  clerk  and  after 
receiving  the  approval  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  action.  Again 
they  take  their  turn  in  a  long  file  of  papers  and  are  examined  and 
passed  to  the  Secretary's  desk  for  his  signature.  Before  all  these 
successive  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  put  in  motion,  have 
done  their  work  and  the  final  approval  is  secured,  it  is  not  im- 
probably mid-summer,  and  the  growing  season  being  over,  the 
lease  cannot  be  consummated  and  the  Indian  is  deprived  of  his 
rentals  for  that  year,  or  what  may  prove  vastly  worse  for  him, 
if  the  lease  is  an  improvident  one  for  the  Indian,  the  lessee  enters 
into  possession  of  the  land  and  then  the  only  way  to  secure  any- 
thing at  all  is  for  the  lease  to  be  approved.  Of  course  the 
Indian  should  have  set  the  machinery  in  motion  six  months 
sooner  than  he  did,  but  Indians  are  not  always  more  fore-sighted 
than  white  owners  of  farm  lands.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  at 
least  those  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience  in  such  matters 
know  that  the  period  during  which  farms  may  be  rented  is  usuSly 
confined  to  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  late  winter  or  very  early 
spring,  and  then  it  is  that  leases  must  be  made.    I  believe  that  this 
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situation  should  be  met  by  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Agency,  or  some  other  qualified  person  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  approve  leases  where  the  amount 
involved  in  rental  does  not  exceed  say  $500  or  $1,000.  Such  a 
course  would  enable  the  leases  to  be  acted  upon  at  first  hand  in 
the  region  where  local  conditions  are  understood,  where  all  facts 
must  be  secured  and  passed  upon  originally,  thereby  obviating 
probably  75%  of  all  of  the  delay. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  volume  of  business  conducted 
by  an  agency  which  has  on  its  rolls  over  100,000  Indians  would 
be  very  large,  but  I  doubt  if  the  full  extent  of  this  work  at  Mus- 
kogee is  realized  by  anyone  who  has  not  given  some  attention  to 
the  actual  figures.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  agency  at  Mus- 
kogee handled  a  total  of  $10,701,624.^7,  including  balances 
brought  forward.  The  receipts  for  the  year,  almost  all  of  which 
Y^as  tribal  and  individual  moneys  put  to  the  credit  of  Indians, 
were  $2,100,000,  requiring  nearly  29,000  remittance  entries.  The 
disbursements  were  about  $4,150,000,  requiring  the  writing  of 
71,700  disbursement  vouchers.  Over  12,000  accounts  were  han- 
dled during  the  year.  Per  capita  payments  were  made  to  over 
60,000  members  of  four  of  the  tribes,  the  Creeks  not  being 
included. 

The  unallotted  lands  of  the  Creek,  Cherokee  and  Seminole 
nations  practically  all  have  been  sold.  There  still  remain  belong- 
ing to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  approximately  816,000 
acres  of  unallotted  lands,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  383,000 
acres  of  timber  land,  also  the  surplus  of  the  segregated  coal  lands 
amounting  to  442,000  acres,  which  is  now  being  surveyed  and 
appraised  preparatory  to  sale.  The  unallotted  lands  are  valued 
at  approximately  $2,655,000  and  the  timber  lands  at  $3,543,000. 
The  coal  lands  have  not  been  appraised  and  are  valued  at  any- 
where from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  looking  after  the 
tribal  interests  of  these  people. 

A  few  years  ago  in  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the 
Indians,  to  look  after  their  property  interests,  to  conserve  their 
health  and  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  improving  influences 
to  bear  upon  them,  there  was  inaugurated  what  was  known  as  the 
District  Agency  System.  In  brief,  the  region  occupied  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts  each  under  the 
charge  of  a  district  agent  who  had  an  office  at  some  conveniently 
located  point,  but  who  each  month  on  g^ven  days  visited  various 
portions  of  his  district.  The^  duties  of  these  men  were  to  know 
the  Indians  personally,  to  be  their  friends,  to  consult  and  advise 
with  them  in  regard  to  all  of  their  affairs,  material  and  otherwise. 
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to  act  as  a  means  of  direct  communication  between  them  and  the 
central  oflSce  at  Muskogee  and  when  payments  were  to  be  made  to 
them,  to  see  that  these  got  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  parties 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  were  expended  advantageously  after- 
wards, and  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  ways  assist  them 
where  they  needed  assistance. 

One  important  part  of  the  work  was  to  kfeep  in  touch  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Probate  Courts,  which  courts  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  estates  of.  minors.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
allotments  were  made  indiscriminately  to  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, hence  about  one-third  of  all  of  the  land  was  owned  by 
minors.  I  believe  this  is  a  situation  without  parallel,  in  a  region 
of  the  same  area.  Under  the  Oklahoma  law  for  each  one  of 
these  minors  a  guardian  was  appointed,  and  that  guardian  had  to 
report  annually  to  the  Probate  Court.  As  an  almost  necessary 
result,  guardians  were  appointed  in  a  wholesale  way,  often  with- 
out any  proper  bonds  or  investigation  as  to  their,  chara9ter,  with 
the  result  that  hundreds  of  improper  men  were  appointed,  who 
made  no  reports  whatever  to  the  courts,  or  if  they  did  so,  got 
up  reports  of  such  character  .that  they  meant  little  or  nothing. 
The  work  of  the  district  agents  has  been  in  conjunction  with  the 
judges  of  the  Probate  Courts  to  see  to  the  correctness  of  these 
accountings.  There  have  been  cases  literally  by  the  hundred 
where  careless  or  dishonest  guardians  have  been  brought  to  book 
and  made  to  refund  the  property  of  their  wards  which  they  had 
misappropriated.  It  may  be  said  that  this  work  of  the  district 
agents  was  really  a  function  which  should  have,  been  carried  on 
by  the  courts,  and  possibly  this  might  be  so  under  different  con- 
ditions. But  in  as  new  a  State  as  Oklahoma,  with  the  great 
distances  involved  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the 
widely  scattered  holdings  of  thousands  of  owners,  with  the  lack 
of  interest  of  any  one  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  Indian  cases,  it  was  physically  impossible 
for  the  courts  to  attend  to  the  infinite  amount  of  detail  which  was 
involved.  That  this  work  was  well  done  and  in  harmony  with 
the  County  Judges,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  practically 
every  one  of  the  Probate  Judges  is  on  record  in  a  letter  endorsing 
the  plan. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  the  case  that  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
have  thought  it  to  their  advantage  to  raise  serious  objections  to 
the  District  Agency  System,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill  for  1913  no  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of 
these  men  in  office.  The  fight  was  a  long  and  hard  one,  in  which 
friends  of  the  Indian  and  many  good  Oklahomans  were  lined  up 
against  the  adverse  interests.    The  result  of  this  contest  was  that 
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whilst  technically  the  district  agents  were  abolished,  there  were 
other  provisions  made  by  way  of  compromise  so  that  the  work, 
though  seriously  hampered,  may  still  go  on.  I  have  tried  to  find 
out  why  Oklahomans  were  opposed  to  the  District  Agency 
System.  All  five  of  their  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  a  unit  in  this  antagonism.  I  have  yet  to  hear  put 
forward  what  appeared  to  me  as  a  single  valid  objection  to  tihis 
system.  When  in  Oklahoma  I  met  a  considerable  number  of  the 
agents,  both  in  their  own  districts  and  in  a  meetings  held  at  Mus- 
kogee. The  impression  created  was  that  taken  as  a  whole  they 
were  a  sincere,  intelligent,  straight-forward  body  of  men,  who 
were  doing  admirable  work  for  the  progress  of  the  Indians,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  rights  amidst  surroundings  which  at 
times  were  of  the  most  discouraging  character.  In  addition,  I 
talked  to  many  business  men,  lawyers  and  judges,  and  I  found 
them  all  in  the  main  agreed  in  this  view.  One  ca^  appreciate 
that  all  grafters  and  those  who  are  desiring  to  rob  Indians  would 
oppose  a  continuance  of  such  a  body  of  men  in  office.  Many  of 
these  undesirables  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  state,  or  if 
they  remain,  stay  as  a  matter  of  compulsion  behind  prison  walls, 
as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  district  agents.  A  reasonable 
objection  from  a  good  citizen,  I  repeat,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  charges  of  undue  political  activity 
or  of  extravagant  expenditures  can  be  substantiated. 

Health  and  sanitary  conditions  are  capable  of  being  greatly 
improved,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  increase  of  the 
medical  staff.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  middle  aged  men  and 
women  approaching  blindness  from  the  ravages  of  trachoma,  and 
to  feel  that  the  services  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
trained  men  would  restore  their  sight  and  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  the  work  for  Indians.  Tuberculosis  also  is  rife,  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  easy  to  enforce  sanitary  measures  in  enlight- 
ened communities.  Here  the  difficulties  are  enormously  in- 
creased. Whiskey  and  gambling  have  their  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility also. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hearing  the  state- 
ment made  time  and  again  that  the  Indian  question  is  practically 
settled.  Viewing  the  matter  from  one  standpoint,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  now  as  possibly 
never  before  the  need  for  the  friends  of  the  Indian  to  stand 
together  in  insisting  that  his  treatment  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
those  policies  which  we  have  come  to  view  as  fixed  principles. 
It  is  not  hard  for  us  to  adopt  platforms  and  at  long  range  decide 
the  lines  of  policy  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  Indian 
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affairs.  It  is  much  harder  for  us  to  see  that  those  policies  are 
honestly  and  efficiently  carried  out,  that  the  Indian  is  treated  as  a 
man  and  that  he,  in  mental  advancement  often  only  a  child,  is 
given  a  chance  equal  to  that  which  we  give  to  our  own  children. 

Of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  life  of  these  people,  we  saw  nothing. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  the^  various  missionary  societies  may  be 
doing  for  them.  We  saw  almost  no  signs  of  Churches  or  Sabbath 
Schools.  Nominally  I  presume  they  are  classed  as  Christians, 
just  as  they  are  called  civilized.  Perhaps  you  can  judge  how  far 
the  appellation  is  probably  correct. 

I  cannot  leave  Oklahoma  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  without 
some  reference  to  an  element  among  the  Indians,  the  importance 
and  strength  of  which  is  probably  unknown  to  anyone.  I  refer 
to  certain  reactionaries  who  are  absolutely  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge any  state  or  local  authorities,  who  have  been  unwilling  to 
accept  their  allotments  or  their  per  capita  payments,  and  who  lay 
it  down  as  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiations,  that  the  conditions 
provided  for  in  the  treaties  of  the  early  thirtys  shall  be  at  once 
restored.  Among  the  Cherokees  these  men  are  known  as  "  Night 
Hawks,"  and  among  the  Creeks  as  "  Snakes."  They  have  some 
sort  of  secret  organizations,  generally  hold  their  meetings  at  night 
and  maintain  more  or  less  continuous  representation  in  the  City 
of  Washington.  Their  determination  is  to  revert  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  past.  I  met  many  of  these  people  and  found  them 
sullen  and  unimpressionable.  They  speak  but  little  English  and 
are  a  dead  weight  on  the  influences  tending  toward  progress.  In 
the  first  instance  I  felt  but  little  sympathy  for  them,  they  seemed 
so  unreasonable,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  understand 
that  many  of  the  things  of  which  they  complained  were  steps  that 
were  being  taken  for  their  own  good.  These  included  sanitary 
provisions,  educational  facilities,  the  proper  expenditure  of  their 
money,  the  improving  of  their  farming  methods,  in  fact  every- 
thing tending  toward  civilization. 

At  Hanna,  in  the  Creek  country,  we  had  a  meeting  with  nearly 
75  of  them.  Their  leader  was  old  Thle-Chum-Fixico,  a  grizzled 
man,  far  past  middle  life.  When  he  found  that  our  purpose  was 
not  to  sustain  him  in  his  claims  that  the  treaty  of  1832  was  still 
in  force  and  its  conditions  enforced,  he  stalked  off  in  a  rage, 
followed  by  most  of  his  sympathizers  and  leaving  us  to  talk  with 
some  other  members  of  the  tribe.  So  great  was  his  violence,  that 
it  was  not  without  misgivings  that  two  hours  later  we  drove 
through  the  woods  and  finally  came  to  his  home,  in  front  of  which 
was  a  group  of  the  strange  dog-house  like  constructions  which 
constitute  a  Creek  burying  ground.  There  were  a  fairly  good 
log  house  and  one  or  two  sheds  and  other  out-buildings  in  more 
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or  less  disrepair.  Here  we  found  in  place  of  the  proud  leader  of 
a  hope  which  he  knew  to  be  forlorn,  a  broken  spirited  cast-down 
old  man,  wjio,  with  the  few  words  of  English  at  his  command, 
bade  us  welcome  to  his  home,  offered  us  his  hominy  and  strange 
green  bread,  and  then,  almost  in  tears,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  dia- 
gram which  he  drew  in  the  dust  at  our  feet,  told  us  how  he  had 
worked  hard  and  cleared  a  farm  of  40  or  more  acres  and  planted 
fruit  trees,  had  gotten  cattle  and  hogs ;  then  Had  come  the  white 
man,  had  forced  upon  him  an  allotment  elsewhere  than  his  own 
hbme,  and  had  left  him  in  his  declining  years  to  start  anew,  seeing 
a  stranger  to  his  blood  and  to  the  blood  of  his  people  reaping  the 
benefit  of  his  years  of  toil.  He  was  only  a  poor  savage,  but  had 
you  been  there  with  us  you  would  have  felt  as  we  did,  that  here 
was  a  concrete  instance,  typical  of  the  wrongs  which  our  race  has 
worked  on  his  race,  wrongs  which  have  been  repeated  all  over  the 
Indian  country  in  time  past  and  which  are  being  repeated  all  over 
it  to-day.  I  did  not  blame  him  for  being  a  reactionary,  nor  would 
you.  Tis  he  and  his  like  that  are  appealing  to  us  for  help,  and 
we  as  self-respecting  American  citizens  will  fall  short  of  our  high 
calling  if  we  do  not  see  that  absolute  justice  is  done  to  him  and 
to  his  fellows.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  F.  H.  Abbott, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  at  present 
Acting  Commissioner  and  Chief  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  * 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  F.  H.  ABBOTT 

In  resolutions  adopted  last  year  the  Mohonk  Conference  was 
right  in  saving  that  the  general  constructive  policies  of  education, 
industrial  training,  individual  ownership  of  land,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  ration  system,  have  been  carried  on  with  such  success  that 
the  end  seems  in  sight.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  proper  lines 
of  general  policy  for  the  future  civilization  of  Indians  are  now 
pretty  definitely  and  correctly  established.  The,  future  work  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  is  not  a  theoretical  one  of  working  out  policies, 
but  a  practical  one  of  working  out  individual  Indian  men  and 
women,  or  rather  of  helping  individual  Indian  men  and  women 
to  work  themselves  out  as  independent,  self-supporting  citizens; 
The  job  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  present  and  the  future,  well 
defined  as  it,  however,  has  more  difficulties  before  it  perhaps  than 
ever  before.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  confronting  Indian  ad- 
ministration to-day  is  a  tendency  to  haste  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  the  Indian,  inside  and  outside  the  Government  Service. 

We  have  made  too  great  haste  in  some  cases  in  opening  and 
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allotting  reservations.  There  would  probably  be  no  White  Earth 
situation  to-day  had  the  timber  on  the  reservation  been  sold  pre- 
vious to  allotment  and  had  allotment  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a 
definite  constructive  program  of  help  for  individual  allottees. 
There  is  danger  that  we  may  go  too  fast  in  hurrying  Indian 
children  into  public  schools ;  that  we  may  travel  too  fast  in  issuing 
patents  in  fee  to  competent  Indians ;  as  we  doubtless  have  gone 
too  slow  in  permitting  Indians  to  handle  their  individual  Indian 
moneys  and  make  their  own  leases. 

We  all  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  Dawes  Act,  and  agree  that 
the  individualization  of  property  by  the  allotment  of  land  and  the 
segregation  of  trust  funds  is  fundamentally  desirable.  Yet  too 
few  of  us  have  paused  to  consider  that  the  allotment  of  wild,  arid, 
or  timber  land  to  Indians,  without  at  the  same  time  providing 
practical  farmers  to  train  them  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  sup- 
plying improvements  or  equipment,  or  the  money  or  the  credit  to 
purchase  them,  in  order  to  enable  the  Indian  allottee  to  become 
self-supporting,  has  not  ^een  in  real  fact  a  step  toward  individual- 
ization. To  be  sure  the  policy  of  individual  allotment  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  rooting  out  the  ration  system.  But  how 
much  worse  was  the  system  of  rations  than  the  system  of  rentals 
which  has  grown  up  wherever  allotments  have  been  made  without 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  means  of  self-support  to  the 
allottee?  Reservations  have  been  allotted  with  too  much  thought 
merely  of  "  opening  the  reservation  to  white  settlement "  and  with 
too  little  thought  of  making  the  allotment  in  each  case  a  real 
factor  in  the  civilization  and  advancement  of  its  owner.  To 
illustrate,  allotments  of  1,765,000  acres  hav^  recently  been  com- 
pleted on  Blackfeet,  Fort  Peck,  and  Fort  Hall  Reservation^  to  a 
total  of  9,157  Indians.  While  a  few  of  these  allottees  have  some 
cattle,  horses,  and  farming  equipment,  the  records  show  scarcely 
any  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  Indians  with  which  to 
purchase  improvements,  and  they  lack  the  banking  credit  for  such 
purpose  available  to  the  average  white  settler  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Those  who  have  no  funds  or  othfer  resources  often 
are  left  with  one  of  two  alternatives ;  either  to  rent  or  sell  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  lands.  On  practically  all  of  these  reserva- 
tions there  is  practically  no  market  for  the  land  and  the  income 
from  rentals  is  often  only  a  small  contribution  toward  a  miserable 
living.  In  many  cases  part  of  the  money  appropriated  to  allot 
and  irrigate  the  lands  would  have  been  more  wisely  spent  in  pur- 
chasing livestock  and  equipment,  and  preparing  allotments  for 
cultivation. 

Where  allotments  have  already  been  made,  and  the  Indians  are 
without  funds  or  resources  to  make  a  living  upon  them,  the  only 
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remedy  is  a  reimburseable  appropriation  by  Congress.  Last  year 
Congress  made  a  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  On  one 
Reservation  where  $10,000  was  advanced  from  this  fund,  out  of 
249  Indians  who  were  loaned  money,  there  has  been  reported  not 
a  single  delinquency,  and  in  every  case  where  reports  are  in,  the 
showing  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  honesty  of  the  Indian.  The 
Department  is  asking  Congress  for  a  very  much  larger  fund  next 
year.  The  only  way  to  save  allotted  Indians  from  the  curse  of 
the  rental  system  is  to  provide  resources  sufficient  to  make  self- 
help  possible. 

In  the  future,  allotments  should  not  be  made  by  wholesale,  but 
gradually  to  individuals  who  are  ready  to  make  advantageous  use 
of  the  same.  And  while  the  work  should  go  steadily  forward, 
the  brakes  should  be  applied  intelligently  not  only  in  throwing 
open  Indian  reservations  to  settlement,  but  in  continuing  allot- 
ments. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  danger  of  overhaste  in  the  application 
of  our  Indian  school  policy.  To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  and  desir- 
able goal  is  the  public  school  for  all  Indian  children,  and  the  final 
elimination  of  Indian  schools.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  correct  test  of  desirability  of  substituting  the  public 
schools  for  Indian  schools  is  not  the  question  of  the  correctness  of 
the  theory,  but  the  condition  of  the  individual  Indian  child  in  the 
individual  Indian  home.  The  public  school  should  be  sought 
when,  and  only  when,  it  presents  facilities  equal  or  nearly  equal 
to  those  offered  in  the  Indian  school.  The  Indian  child,  coming 
from  a  home  where  there  is  no  industry,  and  no  means  of  training 
in  industry,  should  4iot  be  taken  from  the  Indian  school  offering 
industrial  training  and  placed  in  a  public  school  lacking  means 
for  such  training.  The  Indian  boy  attending  a  public  school 
from  a  Indian  camp  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  the  white 
boy  at  the  same  school  from  a  prosperous  farm,  where  he  docs 
chores  at  night  and  learns  during  the  summer  months  the  art  of 
farming.  Nor  should  the  public  schools  be  substituted  where  a 
compulsory  education  law  is  not  enforced  and  where  equally  reg- 
ular attendance  cannot  be  secured.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
proper  advancement  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  public  schools  cannot 
be  secured  without  absolute  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  who 
are  too  often  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Indian  lands  are  not 
taxed  to  support  the  public  schools.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  secure 
regular  attendance  and  proper  advancement  where  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  Indian  home  are  such  that  the  child  cannot  be 
supplied  witli  books,  clean  clothing  and  wholesome  food.  While 
the  practice  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  should 
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be  pushed  just  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
the  individual  Indian  will  permit,  it^will  be  many  years  before  all 
Indian  children  can  be  adequately  taken  care  of  in  such  schools, 
and  until  the  fifteen  thousand  Indian  children  of  school  age  now 
out  of  school  are  provided  with  school  facilities,  it  must  be  appar- 
ent that  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Indian  schools,  at  least  for  a  few  years  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased. 

While  there  is  danger  of  going  too  fast  in  some  directions  there 
is  a  like  danger  of  going  too  slow  in  others.  For  instance,  in  the. 
handling  of  individual  Indian  moneys  there  is  the  constant  dan- 
ger, while  trying  to  make  the  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent 
idle  waste  and  to  conserve  the  funds  for  beneficial  purposes,  of 
making  them  so  strict  as  to  bar  the  Indians'  progress.  The  danger 
of  destroying  the  initiative  and  the  enterprise  of  an  Indian  by 
restricting  too  much  the  expenditure  of  his  individual  funds  is 
greater  and  more  harmful  than  that  of  his  forming  habits  of 
wastefulness  by  being  too  lax.  The  expenditures  of  individual 
Indian  moneys,  including  the  right  of  competent  Indians  to  rent 
their  lands  and  to  handle  the  rentals,  have  been  very  greatly 
liberalized  recently,  and  this  I  am  sure  will  prove  beneficial.  More 
freedom  in  their  handling  of  their  moneys  and  their  lands  and 
more  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  patents  in  fee 
and  the  sale  of  lands  needed  by  them  for  homes  is  the  safe  middle 
ground. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  consideration  of  any  phase  of  the 
Indian's  property,  or  his  welfare,  or  his  health,  is  the  question  of 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  appears  to  be  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Congress  to  tighten  down  in  its  expendi- 
tures for  that  purpose.  To  make  this  special  appropriation  more 
effective,  plans  are  being  wdrked  out  to  bring  the  whole  force  of 
employees  on  every  Indian  reservation,  including  the  Indian 
policemen,  into  more  active  co-operation  with  the  special  officers 
of  the  Liquor  Service.  There  should  be  no  let-up  in  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  offenders.  However,  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian 
service  in  this  regard  must  be  measured  not  So  much  by  the 
number  of  indictments  or  prosecutions  or  convictions  secured,  as 
by  the  fewness  of  the  cases  where  Indians  have  secured  intoxi- 
cants. The  officer  in  a  given  territory  who,  by  co-operating 
with  the  local  employees  of  a  g^ven  reservation,  can  keep  liquor 
away  from  the  Indians  by  raising  the  moral  status  and  by  the 
creation  of  wholesome  and  permanent  public  sentiment  among  the 
Indians  themselves  should  be  given  the  very  highest  efficiency 
rating  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself  should  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard.     It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
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the  main  object  is  to  keep  liquor  away  from  Indians  and  Indians 
away  from  liquor. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  difficult  problem  of  individualization 
in  the  education,  and  in  the  handling  of  the  property  pf  the 
Indians,  greater  and  greater  will  be  the  possibilities  of  effective 
work  on  the  part  of  church  organizations.  The  government  canj 
by  an  effective  industrial  program,  through  the  employment  of 
farmers,  matrons,  and  industrial  teachers,  do  much  to  make  indi- 
vidual Indians  self-supporting  in  fairly  good,  sanitary  homes,  but 
it  cannot  Christianize  them ;  and  until  Indians  are  both  self-sup- 
porting citizens  and  Christian  citizens,  they  will  not  be  entirely 
safe  without  governmental  supervision.  More  and  more  there- 
fore should  church  organizations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  be 
encouraged  to  supply  instruction  in  religion;  especially  should 
this  co-operation  be  extended  in  connection  with  returned  stu- 
dents, to  whom  the  Indian  Office  is  now  giving  more  attention 
than  ever  before.  After  all,  it  is  only  by  an  energetic  and  earnest 
industrial  program,  pushed  forward  by  the  government  largely 
through  the  younger  members  of  the  Indian  tribes,  including  the 
returned  student?,  and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  church 
organizations  in  communities  where  these  Indians  live  and  have 
their  homes,  that  the  final  working  out  of  the  problem  in  each 
individual  case  can  be  accomplished.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Matthew  K. 
Sniffen,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROTECTING  THE 

INDIANS  PROPERTY  INTERESTS  AND  HIS 

GENERAL  WELFARE. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  MATTHEW  K.  SNIFFEN 

Since  the  Indian  problem  is  now  largely  one  of  administration, 
many  people  have,  in  recent  years,  been  laboring  under  the  delu- 
sion that  all  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  for  protecting  the 
Red  Man's  property  interests,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for 
further  action  by  his  unofficial  friends.  But  even  a  casual  survey 
of  conditions  will  show  that  this  is  a  most  critical  period  for  the 
Indian,  and  that  he  never  needed  friends  more  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Before  making  any  suggestions  as  to  measures  of  a  protective 
nature,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a 
joint  statement  issued  last  spring  by  the  Boston  Indian  Citizenship 
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Committee  and  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  reviewing  the 
present  Indian  situation: 

"  For  several  years  past  the  conditions  under  which  our  Indians 
are  working  their  way  to  civilization  have  been  such  as  greatly  to 
jeopardize  the  success  of  the  final  issue  and  to  give  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  their  independent  and  unofficial  friends  among « the 
white  race.  The  Boston  Citizenship  Committee,  the  Indian  Rights 
Association,  and  other  voluntary  societies  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indian,  have  always,  during  approximately  thirty 
years  past,  been  obliged  to  contend  with  various  forms  of  wrong- 
doing and  corruption,  in  their  eflforts  to  protect  the  Indian  in  the 
transitory  state  which  lies  between  barbarism  and  complete  indi- 
viduality and  full  citizenship. 

"  Various  commercial  interests,  those  notoriously  or  lumber, 
land,  sheep  and  cattle  —  quick  to  grasp  every  chance  oflfered  to 
exploit  or  possess  such  tracts  of  Indian  land  or  Indian  property 
in  other  forms,  often  wholly  unrestrained  by  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  the  Indian,  or  of  common  honesty  and  justice,  have 
seized  their  prey  through  direct  assault  or  the  adroit  manipulation 
of  the  political  organization  of  the  party  in  power.  As  the  place 
of  Indian  superintendent  (formerly  called  agent)  remains  virtu- 
ally the  spoils  of  partisan  politics,  it  was  not  a  difiicult  thing  for 
these  money  combinations  and  interests  to  gain  control  of  the 
working  force  of  the  reservations  and  largely  to  deflect  them 
from  their  ostensible  use  as  protectors  and  civilizers  of  the 
Indians,  to  become  their  spoliators  and  corruptors.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Bureau,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  honest  and  well  meaning  men  may  have  been  in  general 
control  of  them,  have  not  been  able  wholly  to  resist  these  sinister 
influences.  Often  it  has  seemed  to  us  of  the  outside,  that  the  real 
eflFort  of  bureaucratic  Washington,  perhaps  without  any  official 
being  conscious  of  the  fact,  was  rather  to  protect  and  to  furnish 
apologies  for  the  plunderers  of  the  Indians  and  the  violators  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  to  discourage  those  'both  within 
and  without  the  service  who  were  trying  to  throw  light  upon  dark 
corners,  than  to  bring  such  offenders  to  justice.  Obstructions 
were  put  in  the  way  of  independent  investigations  (Commissioner 
Valentine  is  entirely  exempted  from  this  criticism)  and  where 
cases  of  gross  wrong-doing  were  definitely  established,  guilty 
officials  were  allowed  to  resign  rather  than  suffer  dismissal,  or 
were  transferred  to  other  places  in  the  service.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  discipline  of  the  service  was  seriously  impaired  and 
grafters  and  sharpers  outside  were  made  to  feel  that  their  dis- 
honest voracity  would  not  be  seriously  interfered  with.  We 
could  never  clearly  see  why  crimes  committed  against  the  Indians 
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should  be  treated  as  though  of  trivial  importance  by  his  Govern- 
mental Guardian,  while  those  which  involved  even  a  slight  finan- 
cial loss  to  a  white  citizen,  or  the  infraction  of  a  United  States 
statute,  resulted  in  swift  detection  and  the  punishment  of  the 
offender." 

A  short  time  ago  t  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  on  some 
Indian  matters  in  which  our  Association  was  interested,  and  he 
said,  in  substance :  "  The  trouble  with  you  people  is  that  you  are 
regarded  as  a  lot  of  '  knockers,'  wasting  your  time  tearing  down, 
and  doing  nothing  of  a  constructive  nature." 

Undoubtedly,  one  phase  of  our  work  has  been  destructive  to 
some  interests,  but  it  has  been  constructive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  call  attention  to  these  many  cases 
of  wrong-doing  that  have  come  to  our  notice,  but  when  the  facts 
are  so  clear,  we  would  not  be  true  to  our  trust  if  we  ignored  them 
or  accepted  the  assurances  of  friends  of  the  accused  that  they 
were  without  foundation.  Justice  to  both  sides  demands  a  prpmpt 
and  thorough  investigation  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  not 
considered  destruction  to  tear  down  a  weak  and  unstable  founda- 
tion in  order  that  something  better  may  be  erected.  Moreover,, 
our  work  in  this  connection  has  been  necessary  under  conditions 
that  have  existed  in  the  Indian  Bureau  —  which  Mr.  Valentine 
declared  was  "  weak  in  the  head,  weak  eyed  and  hard  of  hearing."^ 
A  tree  should  be  judged  by  its  fruit.  We  are  content  to  stand 
on  our  record  and  have  any  one  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
whether  or  not  subsequent  events  did  not  justify  our  "  knocking." 

Since  I  have  been  thrust  into  this  "  Order  of  Knockers,"  let 
me  cite  a  few  cases  where  the  "  hammer  and  tong  "  method  was 
used  and  ask  you  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a 
procedure,  and  whether  there  is  any  excuse  for  the  existence  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association.  Please  note,  also,  that  these 
matters  are  not  of  ancient  origin,  but  of  recent  date. 

In  December,  1910,  our  Association  filed  charges  with  the 
Indian  Office  against  the  administration  of  the  Pima  Agency, 
in  Arizona,  and  asked  for  an  investigation,  It  was  alleged  that 
Superintendent  J.  B.  Alexander's  administration  had  been  marked 
by  dishonesty,  general  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  Pima  Indians, 
and  failure  to  protect  their  rights.  Mr.  Valentine  acted  very 
promptly,  and  in  January,  191 1,  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  and  I  was  sent  by  our 
Association  to  co-operate  with  him.  Mr.  Linnen  has  a  long  and 
honorable  record  in  the  Departments  for  thoroughness,  impar- 
tiality and  honesty  and  has  been  properly  termed  the  "  sleuth  of 
the  Interior  Department."    His  investigation,  covering  a  period 
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of  about  two  months,  was  most  searching,  and  resulted  in  the 
prompt  suspension  of  Siipt.  J.  B.  Alexander  and  six  of  his  sub- 
ordinates and  the  transfer  of  one  other.  The  evidence  indicated 
that  the  Government  and  t^^e  Indians  had  been  systematically 
robbed  for  years;  the  old  and  the  young  (including  school  chil- 
dren) all  fared  alike.  No  favoritism  was  shown.  In  short,  all 
we  suspected  was  found  to  be  true,  and  a  good  deal  more. 

After  Inspector  Linnen's  report  was  received  by  the  Interior 
Department  ((about  the  middle  of  March,  191 1)  it  would  nat- 
urally be  supposed  that  little  time  would  be  lost  in  dealing  with  the 
offenders.  The  leisurely  manner  in  which  the  case  was  handled, 
however,  and  the  leniency  shown  these  unfaithful  servants, 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  "  Alexander  had  many  friends  in 
the  Service  and  out  of  it,"  strengthened  the  belief  that  some  influ- 
ence was  at  work  to  block  the  course  of  justice.  Attempts  were 
made  to  excuse  or  minimize  the  acts  of  Alexander,  and  one  prom- 
inent member  of  the  special  Board  of  Review  that  passed  upon 
the  case,  wanted  to  accept  his  resignation  "  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand." When  I  asked  that  gentleman  why  he  was  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  an  employe  who  had  violated  the  Indian  Bureau's 
regulations,  and  also  the  United  States  Statutes,  his  reply  was 
that  he  did  not  know  the  facts.  This  preposterous  proposition 
was,  of  course,  vigorously  opposed  by  our  Association,  and  the 
regular  Board  of  Review  was  directed  to  examine  the  record  of 
the  case.  Their  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  Alexander  and 
a  number  of  his  subordinates  should  be  dismissed.  Meanwhile, 
four  months  had  elapsed  since  the  Linnen  report  was  sent  in. 
When  Mr.  Valentine  returned  to  the  Indian  Office,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  months  on  account  of  illness,  the  Board  of  Review 
report  was  returned  (on  July  18,  191 1)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  recommending  the  prompt  dismissal  of  J.  B.  Alexander 
and  six  of  his  subordinates. 

In  any  well-regulated  corporation  or  business  house,  such  a 
recommendation  coming  from  the  head  of  a  large  bureau  would 
have  been  promptly  approved,  and  the  Commissioner  held  respon- 
sible therefor.  Instead,  however,  the  case  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  subordinate  in  the  Secretary's  office  for  further 
review  and  technical  hair-splitting  consideration.  .  Meanwhile, 
Secretary  Fisher  went  off  on  an  extended  trip  through  the  West 
and  to  Alaska  and  did  not  get  back  to  Washington  until  the 
middle  of  October,  and  those  in  authority  would  not  act.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Fisher  returned,  the  case  was  brought  to  his  attention  by 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  our  Association,  which  was  given 
publicity  in  the  daily  press.     On  October   i8th,   191 1 — three 
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months  after  the  request  for  prompt  action  —  Alexander  and  his 
colleagues  were  removed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  I  was  called 
as  a  witness  in  the  Alexander  case,  lyhich  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  criminal  action  and  which  was 
presented  to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  on  October  nth,  1912.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  by  way  of  comparison,  that  it  took  the  Interior 
Department  seven  months  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  Alexander 
should  be  dismissed ;  yet  a  Federal  Grand  Jury,  to  whom  some  of 
the  same  evidence  was  submitted,  in  less  than  three  days,  returned 
seven  true  bills,  containing  over  one  hundred  counts,  indicting 
Alexander  an^  three  of  his  colleagues.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
persistent  "  knocking "  by  our  Association,  Alexander  would 
doubtless  have  been  allowed  to  resign,  with  no  greater  penalty 
than  "  a  severe  reprimand." 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  state  that  after  these  many  years  of 
oppression  the  Pimas  now  have  an  honest,  experienced,  high 
grade  man  for  their  superintendent,  Mr.  F.  A.  Thackery.  In  my 
opinion,  no  better  selection  could  have  been  made  iot  that  post, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Indians,  and  the  Bureau  for  having^  made 
such  a  happy  choice.  I  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Pima  Agency, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix,  and  the  marked  improvement  in 
reservation  conditions  was  very  noticeable. 

Three  years  ago,  while  speaking  before  this  Conference,  I 
referred  to  the  situation  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  and  of  the  long 
j&ght  that  had  been  made  by  our  Association  (covering  a  period 
of  three  years),  to  obtain  relief  for  those  Indians  from  intolerable 
conditions.  Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  another 
Visit  to  that  agency,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  decided 
change  for  the  better  that  has  taken  place.  When  the  former 
incumbant  retired,  under  a  forced  resignation,  Mr.  W.  W.  Scott 
was  transferred  from  the  Land  Office  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  Crow  Agency.  No  one  not  acquainted  with  conditions  as  Mr. 
Scott  had  to  face  them  can  hardly  appreciate  the  task  that  was 
before  him.  He  proved  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place  and 
proceeded  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Crows  experienced  the  novel  (to  them)  sensation  of 
being  treated  as  human  beings  and  of  knowing  what  "  a  square 
deal  "  meant.  It  is  significant  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
grazing  privileges  on  the  Crow  reservation  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  amount  to  about  $160,000,  whereas  under  the  former 
superintendent  it  was  a  trifle  over  $33,000. 

But  there  are  other  matters  about  which  we  cannot  speak  so 
well,  and  I  suppose  I  will  again  be  guilty  of  "  knocking.*' 

A  Mr.  Bates,  connected  with  the  allotment  work  on  the  Pine 
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Ridge  Reservation,  South  Dakota,  was  very  recently  arrested  by 
an  official  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  bringing  liquor  on  that  reser- 
vation, and  we  understand  that  he  was  promptly  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury.  According  to  statements  made  to  me  by  Indians  and 
others,  when  I  visited  Pine  Ridge  last  August,  this  was  not  Mr. 
Bates'  first  offense ;  in  fact,  if  they  are  to  be  believed,  his  intem- 
perate habits  were  notorious.  He  could  not  plead  ignorance  of 
the  law,  for  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  agency  grounds, 
there  was  a  notice  warning  people  against  introducing  liquor  on 
the  reservation.  An  Indian  detected  under  similar  circumstances 
would  have  been  promptly  punished,  and  properly  so ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  secured  by  officials  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  Mr. 
Bates'  own  admission  of  his  guilt,  he  is  still  in  the  service.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Bates,  following  his  indictment,  promptly 
went  to  Washington,  presimiably  in  an  endeavor  to  protect  him- 
self. While  I  cannot  say  to  whom  he  appealed,  or  how  much 
"  pull "  he  may  have,  I  believe  that  he  has  not  even  been  sus- 
pended pending  the  outcome  of  his  trial.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1912  we  submitted  to  the  Indian  Bureau  some  data  from  Pine 
Ridge  accusing  Mr.  Bates  of  bringing  liquor  on  the  reservation 
and  neglecting  his  work.  That  the  complaint  was  justified  will 
now  hardly  be  questioned.  Of  what  use,  however,  is  the  work  of 
'  the  service  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  the 

Indians  if  the  Bureau  will  not  support  its  own  men? 

In  1909,  our  Association  asked  for  an  investigation  of  affairs 

at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado.    A  former  supervisor, 

notorious  for  his  lax  inspection  work,  was  detailed  for  that 

purpose,  and  submitted  a  white-washing  report.     During  the 

%-         summer  of  1912,  Inspector  Linnen  was  sent  to  his  agency  to 

''i":         investigate  conditions.     His  report  showed  gross  maladministra^ 

tion  and  dishonesty  by  the  superintendent,  and  collusion  with  the 

trader  in  looting  the  Indians'  funds.  The  superintendent  has  been 

suspended,  but  the  trader,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  various 

schemes  to  rob  those  Indians,  is  still  allowed  to  continue  his 

business  on  the  reservation,  a  living  refutation  to  the  Indians  of 

e :-         the  assertion  that "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."    Another  employe, 

1':;  who  had  padded  pay-rolls  and  falsified  his  accounts,  is  still  kept 

;,:t;5>         in  the  service  (unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken),  although  he  signed 

\':-        a  statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  admitting  his  guilt.     We 

'.f^j        believe  that  as  late  as  last  week,  this  report  of  Inspector  Linnen 

^V        is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  employe  of  the  Indian  Bureau  who 

•  {::         wanted  to  have  Alexander's  resignation  accepted  "  with  a  severe 

reprimand."    Just  what  action  he  will  recommend  in  this  case 

^-,.  remains  to  be  seen. 

,|.x  Other  cases  might  be  mentioned  of  so-called  investigations  and 
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white-washing,  which  had  finally  to  be  followed  by  a  real  investi- 
gation and  disclosure,  but  I  think  what  I  have  said  will  afford 
ample  ground  for  judgment  regarding  "  knocking." 

Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  the  Indian's  interests  —  and  by  that  I 
mean  his  property,  funds  and  general  welfare  —  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, politics,  whether  from  the  outside  or  the  bureaucratic 
variety,  must  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  administration  of  his 
affairs  ?  The  Indian  Bureau  should  be  so  organized,  or  reorgan- 
ized, that  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  a  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  declare  that  his  efforts  were  blocked  "  by  rings 
above  him  and  rings  below." 

One  of  the  most  crying  needs  of  the  Bureau  is  a  real  inspection 
service  —  men  of  intelligence  and  keenness,  with  eyes  that  see  and 
ears  that  hear' — watch  dogs  (pardon  the  simile)  that  can  and 
will  bark.  Other  departments  of  the  Gfovemment  have  such  a 
corps  notably  Treasury  Department,  Post  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Why  cannot  the  Indian  Bureau  get  them  ?  But 
the  best  inspectors  will  not  avail  unless  their  reports  reach  an 
office  that  is  eager  to  know  the  truth,  and  brave  enough  to  act 
on  it,  without  consulting  the  friends  of  those  involved  or  sedcing 
to  propitiate  political  leaders  by  protecting  their  local  henchmen. 
Neither  can  the  best  results  be  obtained  if  seven  or  eight  months 
elapse  before  action  is  taken.  This  long  delay  in  disposing  of 
such  cases  is  demoralizing  to  the  whole  Service,  and  unjust  to 
the  many  honest  people  who  are  also  a  part  of  it.  I  know  a  good 
many  men  and  women  in  the  Service  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
my  friends,  but  their  work  is  seriously  handicapped  when  they  are 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  close  their  eyes  to  these  abuses 
than  to  report  them  through  the  regular  channels. 

The  co-operation  of  Indian  missionaries  is  a  force  that  might 
well  be  cultivated  by  the  Bureau.  If  they  see  abuses  flourishing 
on  the  reservations  they  should  be  encouraged  to  report  them, 
with  the  assurance  that  by  so  doing  they  would  not  be  regarded 
as  "meddlesome"  or  threatened  with  expulsion  for  being 
"officious." 

Superintendents  are  usually  located  at  points  remote  from  the 
outside  world.  Their  work  is  taxing  and  their- responsibilities 
great,  but  their  remuneration  is  rarely  what  it  should  be.  If  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  superintendent  ought  to  be  paid 
a  living  wage. 

Finally,  do  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  eupho- 
nious phrases  and  consider  that  our  work  for  the  Indian  is  fin- 
ished.   The  "  Voice  of  the  People  "  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
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with  once  aroused  and  properly  focused,  and  it  is  greatly  needed 
to  help  the  Indian  in  his  onward  march.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  the  Hon.  Warren  K. 
MooREHEAD^  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "  The  Lesson  of  White  Earth." 


THE  LESSON  OF  WHITE  EARTH 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.   WARREN   K.    MOOEEHEAD 

The  Story  of  White  Earth  is  a  black  page  in  American  History. 
It  is  not  pleasant  reading.  I  have  cast  about  earnestly  to  find 
some  extenuating  circumstances,  but  there  are  none.  We  are 
responsible  for  what  has  happened  —  all  of  us. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  present 
sad  condition  of  many  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  to  tell  the  good 
people  of  Lake  Mohonk  some  plain  truths.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  harrow  up  your  feelings,  neither  am  I  here  to  bitterly  denounce 
all  persons  connected  with  the  present  Indian  policy.  I  am  here 
as  a  scientist  dealing  with  facts,  seeking  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  the  righting  of  wrongs.  All  statements  made  by  me  are 
substantiated  by  papers  here  at  Mohonk  or  in  my  office  at  An- 
dover.  • 

White  Earth  is  in  northern  Minnesota  and  is  one  of  four  reser- 
vations, known  respectively  as  White  Earth,  Leech,  Red  and  Cass 
Lakes.  These  lands  are  occupied  by  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  called 
in  government  circles  Chippewa.  Ojibwa  is  their  own  name  and 
they  claim  the  term  Chippewa  is  incorrect. 

There  are  about  5,300  souls  on  or  near  White  Earth.  I  first 
saw  these  people  in  March  and  April,  1909.  Then  in  July,  1909, 
Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen  and  myself  spent  the  entire  summer  with 
them.  We  made  a  roll  of  the  501  full  bloods  and  submitted  it 
to  the  Indian  Office.  Mr.  Hinton  afterward  added  many  names 
to  the  list,,  and  I  think  that  as  he  was  ambitious,  he  swelled  said 
list  to  undue  proportions,  as  some  of  the  names  have  been  chal- 
lenged. 

When  I  reached  White  Earth  I  found  the  Indians  in  a  deplor- 
able state  physically,  financially  and  otherwise.  Years  ago  they 
were  happy  and  prosperous,  cultivated  the  soil,  fished  and  hunted. 
There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  as  to  their  former  contentment. 

Then  the  splendid  pine  timber  and  the  rich  farm  lands  and  the 
iron  ore  bodies  came  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the  white  men 
of  Northern  Minnesota,  such  as  love  to  allot  the  Indians  on  valu- 
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able  property,  break  up  their  communal  life,  withdraw  protection 
and  then  proceed  to  dispossess  individual  owners  regardless  of 
age,  sex  or  blood-status.  So  Congress  passed  many  acts  between 
1867  ^^^  1997  among  which  was  a  law  entitled  "  For  the  Relief 
and  Civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians."  The  Ojibwa  whether 
educated  or  not,  have  a  sense  of  humor,  and  numbers  take  the 
position  that  there  is  nothing  more  deliciously  ironical  than  that 
same  sentence  beginning,  "  For  the  Relief  and  Civilisation."  The 
Indians  were  certainly  relieved  in  short  order  of  their  property, 
and  doubtless  the  white  men  became  better  civilized^ 

The  White  Earth  reserve  is  thirty-six  miles  square,  and  exclud- 
ing lakes  there  must  be  fully  500,000  acres  of  land. 

In  June,  1873,  Rev.  J.  A.  GilfiUan  located  at  White  Earth.  He 
remained  there  until  1898.  During  this,  period  the  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  the  reliable  account  of  this  good  man,  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Gilfillan  built  several  mission  stations 
largely  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  in  those  early  years  more 
Indians  under  his  charge  in  the  Episcopal  missions  than  are  on 
White  Earth  at  the  present  time  in  missions.  Why?  Because 
the  Ojibwa  have  lost  faith  in  us.  - 

In  March,  1867,  the  Indians  were  told  that  every  ten  acres  they 
brought  under  cultivation  within  a  certain  period  entitled  them  to 
receive  forty  acres  of  land  and  so  on  up  to  160  acres.  With  this 
inducement  the  Ojibwa  went  to  work  and  many  of  them  brought 
under  cultivation  forty  acres,  thus  earning  160.  The  chief  of  the 
united  Chippewa  bands,  Me-shuc-ke-gee-shig,  raised  a  crop  of 
wheat,  later  a  crop  of  oats  and  several  crops  of  hay.  Other 
Indians  followed  his  good  example. 

In  the  year  1904  our  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Steenerson  Act,  from  which  an  additional  allotting  of  valuable 
pine  timber  was  made  to  all  members  of  the  Chippewa  band  except 
those  who  had  received  agricultural  lands.  Thus  the  Indians 
who  worked  hard  received  no  pine  allotments  and  the  Indians  and 
mixed  bloods  who  never  worked  at  all  received  property  worth 
from  $2,000  to  as  high  as  $20,000  per  tract. 

People  traveling  through  the  White  Earth  reservation  to-day 
wonder  why  so  many  fields  have  grown  up  to  saplings  and  bushes. 
Unknowing  persons  remark,  "  Oh,  the  lazy*  Chippewa."  The 
reason  that  fields  have  gone  back  to  their  natural  state  is  because 
the  Ojibwa  are  not  fools.  They  ask  —  "Why  work?"  "We 
worked  and  you  gave  us  nothing.  The  loafers  worked  not  and 
you  rewarded  them." 

Suppose  that  in  our  colleges  we  adopted  this  plan — to  pass 
our  drones,  and  condition  our  honor  men.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  have  done  at  White  Earth.    A  scheme  more  conducive 
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to  indolence  cannot  be  imagined  than  is  the  Steenerson  Act.  In 
March  i,  1907,  passed  the  famous  Qapp  Amendment  introduced 
by  Senator  Moses  Qapp  of  Minnesota. 

This,  briefly,  is  to  the  eifect  that  any  mixed  blood  can  sell  or 
mortgage  his  land  but  a  full  blood  Indian  is  a  ward  of  the.Govem- 
ment  The  passage  of  the  Qapp  Act  threw  open  the  doors  of 
White  Earth  to  the  hundreds  of  unscrupulous  land  sharks,  timber 
men  and  others.  Mushroom  banks  sprang  up  in  frontier  towns 
about  the  reservation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  about 
half  the  Indians  had  lost  their  property. 

By  March,  1909,  when  I  reached  Pine  Point,  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  Ojibwa  were  practically  penniless.  A  few  Indians 
worked  in  the  woods  during  the  winter  serving  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Com- 
pany or  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  G>mpany.  In  other  words, 
they,  for  a  pittance,  helped  cut  up  those  magnificent  pine 
which  but  a  short  time  previous  belonged  to  them.  They 
threw  away  thousands  of  dollars  and  worked  hard  for  dozens  of 
dollars. 

In  October,  1908,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  also 
in  1907,  officials  of  the  Indian  Office  stood  upon  this  platform  and 
told  you  of  the  great  work  the  Indian  Office  was  doing  for  the 
Indian.  There  was  scarcely  a  word  in  those  addresses  of  protec- 
tion for  these  poor  people,  and  not  much  about  trachoma  and 
tuberculosis  which  were  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  You 
went  away  with  the  impression  that  the  American  Indian  was 
marching  along  the  highway  of  civilization  both  happy  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  past  year  and  a  half  the  Honorable  J.  M.  Graham,  of 
Illinois,  has  acted  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  having  in  charge 
the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Indian  Office.  This  Com- 
mittee went  into  the  White  Earth  affair  very  thoroughly  and 
published  a  report  of  2,759  pages. 

On  page  1999  of  the  report  you  will  find  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  that  time,  under  oath,  states  that  he  did  not 
know  his  wards  a<  White  Earth  were  being  robbed.  The  Indian 
Office  cannot  explain  why  the  inspectors  did  not  inspect.  Yet 
here  are  steals  of  over  220,000  acres  of  pine  and  farm  lands 
worth  $8,000,000,  cash  value. 

Rev.  Father  Felix  and  Rev.  Father  Allosius  say  that  they  noti- 
fied the  Indian  Office,  long  before  I  went  to  White  Earth,  of  the 
wholesale  frauds  practiced  there ;  so  did  the  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  examine  what  went  on  at  White  Earth. 
The  curtain  rises  on  our  tragedy,  April  25th,  1907,  when  the  pine 
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timber  was  allotted.  The  Indians  were  in  line  at  the  Government 
Agency  door.  The  first  person  to  enter  and  receive  allotment 
No.  I,  valued  at  $22,000  was  Margaret  Lynch,  a  white  girl  bom 
of  white  parents.  The  French-Canadians,  containing  a  little 
Indian  blood,  such  as  the  Beaulieus,  Warrens,  Fairbanks  and 
others,  all  received  the  most  valuable  pine  allotments. 

Simon  Michelet  was  agent  at  this  time.  I  was  told  at  the 
agency  that  he  came  to  White  Earth  a  poor  man,  I  quote  from 
the  Graham  Committee  hearings  at  Washington. 

■  Senator  Buek.  You  said  he  was  a  struggling  lawyer  when  he  was 
appointed  ? 

Judge  BuscH.    So  I  heard. 

Senator  Burk.    Is  he  still  struggling? 

Judge  BuRCH.  On  the  contrary,  my  information  leads  me  to  suppose 
he  does  not  have  to  struggle  any  more. 

John  St.  Luke,  policeman  on  duty  the  day  of  allotting,  testified 
to  me  that  Simon  Michelet  came  out  of  his  office  swearing  and 
ordered  him  (St.  Luke)  to  take  his  policeman's  club  and  drive  the 
full  bloods  out  of  line  and  permit  the  mixed  bloods,  or  French- 
Canadians,  to  enter. 

Following  the  allotting  there  was  dreadful  debauchery.  In 
Park  Rapids,  Ogema  and  Detroit  there  were  scores  of  drunken 
Indians,  and  in  Park  Rapids  a  little  square  in  the  city  was  covered 
i  with  drunken  Indians  lying  on  the  ground.  At  Ogema,  five  miles 
from  White  Earth  Agency,  the  saloon  keeper  was  seen  passing 
liquor  in  a  bucket,  offering  Indians  whiskey  by  the  dipperful.* 
The  Jndians  were  safe  neitfier  by  day  nor  night.  A  wife  of  the 
policeman  at  Pine  Point,  Mrs.  Rock,  was  awakened  at  11  o'clock 
at  night  by  the  Detroit  men  forcibly  entering  hef  cabin.  Tliesc 
men  stayed  there  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  she  could 
not  get  rid  of  them  until  she  signed  away  one  of  her  allotments. 

You  ask,  "Wh^re  were  the  Indian  police?"  They  had  no 
real  power,  and  the  United  States  uniform,  worn  by  these  police, 
was  laughed  at  and  insulted  in  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  not  until 
Inspector  Linnen  went  over  there  with  the  police  and  made  the 
uniform  respected,  was  any  consideration  shown  the  police  by 
white  American  citizens. 

Witnesses  testified  that  when  the  dealing  in  Indian  lands  was 
at  its  height,  carloads  of  worthless  horses  were  imported  from 
South  Dakota ;  cheap  pianos,  old  buggies  and  worthless  grapha- 
phones  and  other  useless  articles  were  traded  the  Indians  at  exor- 
bitant prices.    The  death  rate  being  high  among  the  Ojibwa,  the 


♦See  statements  in  Linnen-Moorehead  papers,  Interior  Departnient. 
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tombstone  men  did  a  thriving  business  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
were  often  charged  Indians  for  monuments  erected  over  their 
deceased  friends.  I  have  more  than  one  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  the  monument,  not  being  promptly  paid  for,  was  hauled  away. 
Joe  Broad  was  charged  $280  for  a  set  ot  gold  teeth  by  one  white 
man  who  posed  as  a  dentist.  Brass  caps  were  hammered  on  Joe's 
teeth  and  some  weeks  later  the  brass  oxydized  and  Joe  nearly 
died  of  blood  poisoning. 

The  unnecessary  expense  in  the  Indian  service  always  struck 
me  as  inexcusable.  Senator  Qapp  told  the  Indian  Office  to  ap- 
point one  Darwin  S.  Hall  as  Chippewa  Commissioner.  He  came 
to  White  Earth  while  Lijmen  and  I  were  investigating  and  was 
of  no  value  whatever  to  us.  In  twenty  months  Hall  drew  $8,379.* 
Without  going  into  wearisome  details,  a  band  of  some  300  Mille 
Lac  Indians  were  to  be  moved  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more 
and  located  on  White  Earth  reservation.  Hall  moved  a  few  but 
at  the  rate  he  was  moving  the  Mille  Lacs,  his  job  would  have 
lasted  about  sevto  years.  I  had  offered  to  move  the  Indians  in 
sixty  days  but  my  offer  met  with  no  response.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Missions,  Charles  S.  Lusk,  wrote  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  August,  1910,  calling  attention 
to  the  sad  condition  of  these  Indians,  that  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  White  Earth  had  brought  them  under  the  influence 
of  the  Gus  Beaulieu  and  other  politicians.  They  were  promised 
houses,  lands  and  farming  implements.  In  Washington  nearly 
two  years  ago  I  met  a  delegation  of  the  Ojibwa,  Three  of  the 
members  of  this  body  were  personally  known  to  me,  and  the  Chief  • 
Ah-bow-we-ge-shig  well  known.  They  told  me  that  the  last 
thing  that  Darwin  Hall  did  was  to  summon  the  Mille  Lacs  and 
persuade  them  to  move  a  considerable  distance  from  their  homes. 
He  left  them  in  camp,  promising  to  return  shortly  and  move  them 
to  White  Earth.  These  Indians  waited  two  weeks.  They  had 
little  food.  Mr.  Hall  did  not  move  them  and  they  suffered  priva- 
tions and  at  last  returned  to  their  former  homes.  The  story  of 
the  Mille  Lacs  reads  as  a  page  from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "  Cen- 
tury of  Dishonor,"  yet  this  scandal  did  not  occur  in  the  old  days, 
but  is  recent  history.     Who  is  responsible  ? 

But  enough  of  details.  The  cause  of  all  this  misery  is  clear  to 
students  of  Indian  history.  We  have  given  the  Indian  land  and 
some  education.  We  have  broken  up  his  communal  life,  and  in 
many  ways  it  was  a  beautiful  life,  and  we  have  set  him  down 
individually  on  small  tracts.  We  have  left  him  there  without 
that  protection  to  health  and  property  which  our  own  children 


♦In  8  years  Hall  drew  $31,845.    Page  2171  White  Earth  Investigation. 
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and  ourselves  enjoy.    We  permitted  white  rascals  to  come  and 
go  at  will.    Let  us  glance  at  other  reservations. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association  sent  its  Secretary,  Mr.  M.  K. 
Sniflfen,  to  accompany  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen  to  the  Pima 
Agency,  Arizona,  in  the  Spring  of  191 1.  Conditions  were  found 
to  be  extremely  bad.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pemi-Maricopa 
Indians  have  been  protected,  ^nd  the  encroachments  of  white 
people  on  their  reservations  continue. 

A  reliable  inspector  visited  the  Omaha  reservation  about  a  year 
ago.  He  found  that  Indians  had  been  swindled  and- succeeded  in 
securing  indictments  against  seven  individuals  —  all  white  men 
and  some  of  them  prominent. 

In  August,  1912,  I  ascertained  on  unquestioned  authority  that 
the  Utes  in  southern  Colorado  were  in  bad  financial  and  physical 
condition.  Many  of  them  have  no  allotments  and  therefore  can- 
not farm.  There  destitution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  sold 
their  lands  under  direction  of  the  agent.  Agent  checks  were 
drawn  in  favor  of  certain  traders  for  horses,  wagons  and  other 
things  which  they  never  received.  These  Indians  have  been 
receiving  circulars  on  sanitary  conditions  and  dairying.  But  for 
the^  fact  it  is  so  pathetic,  it  would  appear  positively  ludicrous,  this 
sending  of  official  literature  on  dairying  and  sanitation  to  the 
pauperized  Utes. 

What  they  need  is  something  to  eat,  some  blankets  to  keep  them 
warm  and  land  to  cultivate.* 

I  have  here  a  mass  of  evidence  from  Oklahoma  and  shall  be 
glad  to  show  it  to  any  of  you  here  at  Mohonk.  Time  does  not 
permit  more  than  to  say  that  boys  and  girls  owning  valuable- 
allotments  were  taken  to  distant  cities,  Marcus  Covoy  to  South- 
ampton, England,  and  several  to  Mexico  City,  in  order  that  white 
men  might  obtain  their  lands:  The  value  of  properties  owned  by 
the  Oklahoma  Indians  is  $129,264,000.  There  are  now  15,596 
cases  of  fraud  or  cases  needing  protection  before  the  courts  in 
eleven  counties. 

There  are  29,100  minor  children  involved,  all  of  whom  own 
valuable  property.  The  house  of  two  of  these  children,  Herbert 
and  Stella  Sells,  was  blown  up  with  dynamite  in  order  that  the 
heirs  to  $250,000  worth  of  property  might  be  obtained.  However, 
the  guilty  persons  were  apprehended,  and  one  is  now  serving  a 
life  sentence. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  do 
something  for  these  Indians?  Can  we  not  see  whither  our  policy 
of  allotting  without  protection  is  leading  us?    Are  not  human 


*  Personal  letter  from  the  Agency,  August  15,  1912. 
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life  and  human  rights  more  important  than  the  kind  of  coat  a  man 
wears  when  he  preaches  or  teaches? 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  in  all  seriousness  that  unless  we  realize 
that  we  must  give  the  Indians  more  than  a  deed,  and  an  educa- 
tion, we  shall  surely  have  a  race  of  diseased  paupers  on  our  hands 
to  support  What  will  become  of  the  Ojibwa  at  Leech  Lake, 
Red  Lake  and  Cass  Lake?  They  have  valuable  timber.  Are  we 
conserving  it?  What  of  the  29,000  minor  children  in  Oklahomik, 
the  Utes  in  Colorado  and  the  dispossessed  Califomians?  Is  it 
not  bad  business  policy  for  us  to  permit  Indians. to  be  evicted  as 
we  have  in  California,  and  then  spend  large  sums  of  money  to 
purchase  irrigated  lands  as  homes  for  them? 

The  present  evils  cannot  exist  for  lack  of  money  to  fight 
them,  because  Congress  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  for  the  employment  of  thousands  of  persons  and  for 
the  education  of  thousands  of  children.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  because  of  weak  —  not  to  use  a  stronger  term  —  inspec- 
tion service  or  because  those  in  authority  in  the  Indian  Office 
have  concluded  that  the  policy  of  educating  the  Indians  and 
allotting  their  lands  is  the  only  correct  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem.  Everything  else  is  secondary.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  The  Indian  Office  has  paid  some  attention  to  health  and  a 
little  attention  to  protection  of  property  rights,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
after  inspecting  the  evidence,  that  allotting  and  educating  have 
been  considered  to  be  primary  above  everything  else.  As  the 
Indians  are  to-day  nearly  all  allotted  and  a  large  proportion  are 
educated,  I  suppose  that  the  Indian  Office  would  take  tiie  position 
—  which  is  logical  —  that  the  Indian  problem  is  virtually  settled. 
I  have  no  objection  to  education  either  in  a  restricted  or  in  its 
broadest  sense.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  many  years.  But  I 
contend  that  the  facts  presented  you  in  this  discourse  are  but  a 
few  of  the  great  army  of  facts  at  your  disposal  which  indicate 
that  we  have  brought  about  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the 
American  Indian  as  a  race,  because  we  have  made  a  fetish  of 
education  and  allotment.  That  is,  we  have  set  out  to  give  the 
Indian  our  civilization,  and  we  have  omitted  that  which  makes  our 
civilization  possible  —  the  protection  of  our  property  and  the 
safeguarding  of  our  health.  If  we  had  carried  out  our  policy  of 
educating  and  allotting  but  in  addition  had  treated  the  Indian 
wards  as  the  children  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  in  this 
audience  are  treated,  what  a  different  story  the  future  historian 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  United  States  would  write. 

You  are  not  molested  in  your  homes.  Your  children  are  not 
treated  in  schooll  as  was  Philomena  Donnell,  whose  property  was 
taken  from  her  in  one  of  the  schools  at  Flandreau.    Louis  Car- 
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penter,  John  Carl,  and  others  have  made  a  practice  of  going  to 
Government  schools,  calling  the  pupils,  into  the  parlor  or  music 
room  or  meeting  them  down  street  and  transacting  business  with 
minors.  There  is  no  girl's  school  in  the  East  and  no  boy's  school 
where  it  is  possible  for  such  things  to  occur. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  present  increase  in  tra- 
choma and  tuberculosis.  We  introduced  these  diseases.  We  are 
responsible  for  them.  When  Mrs.  Newton,  before  I  went  to 
White  Earth,  reported  to  the  Indian  Office  the  presence  of  tra- 
choma and  tuberculosis  at  White  Earth,  large  appropriations 
should  have  been  secured  to  stamp  out  the  diseases  before  they 
reached  the  dreadful  percentage  shown  by  Doctor  Murphy  in  his 
recent  statistics.  Why  not  have  spent  the  Darwin  Hall  money 
thus? 

What  should  we  do?  First,  have  an  inspection  service  worthy 
of  the  name.  How  could  White  Earth  have  reached  its  amazing 
condition  had  inspectors  done  their  duty?  We  should  have  an 
inspection  corps  composed  of  men  who  know  Indians  and  will  go 
among  Indians  and  study  their  wants.  Previous  inspectors  at 
White  Earth  stayed  about  the  agency,  checked  accounts,  listened 
to  employees  disputes  and  condemned  worthless  articles.  The 
Superintendent  at  White  Earth,  Major  Howard,  complained  to 
me  that  I  spent  two  weeks  among  the  Indians  before  I  called 
on  him  or  looked  through  his  schools. 

Second,  there  should  be  prompt  legal  action  in  Indian  matters, 
and  all  laws  rigidly  enforced.  Three  years  have  passed  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  ended  its  White  Earth  cases.  No 
one  has  gone  to  jail ;  no  Indians  are  living  on  returned  allotments. 
The  Ojibwa  naturally  conclude  that  the  white  rascals  at  Detroit 
and  Ogema  are  more  powerful  than  the  Great  Father  at  Wash- 
ington, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  obtain  the  Indian  lands  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  —  or  at  the  most  months  —  whereas  the 
Great  Fatiier  spends  three  years  and  has  not  administered  justice. 

Fourth,  competent  ethnologists  or  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  should  make  a  list  of  the  full  blood  Indians 
of  the  United  States.  All  depends  upon  the  blood  status.  Ordi- 
nary clerks  cannot  make  an  accurate  roll. 

Fifth,  at  Washington  we  should  have  a  Commissioner  hig 
enough  to  realize  the  essentials  in  this  great  Service,  and  he 
should  make  protection  the  key-note  of  his  administration  rather 
than  indiscriminate  allotting. 

Sixth,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  should  be  gfiven 
broader  powers  by  the  Congress,  and  funds  in  order  that  its 
members  might  visit  reservations. 

Seventh,  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  Indian  lands  in  such 
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a  way  as  prevent  fraud.  Otherwise,  the  lands  in  thousands  of 
cases,  will  be  absolutely  lost  to  the  Red  Man« 

Eighth,  the  police  force  on  every  reservation  should  be  greatly 
increased  and  given  full  authority. 

Ninth,  scant  attention  should  be  piaid  to  the  pleas  or  suggestions 
of  people  living  about  reservations  with  reference  to  a  change  of 
Indian  conditions.  Before  changes  are  made  the  matter  should 
be  fully  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Finally  —  The  Indian  has  lost  much,  but  much  remains.  Our 
policy,  weak  but  well-meaning,  has  plunged  thousands  of  our 
wards  into  poverty.  Let  us  give  the  Indian  what  we  ourselves 
enjoy — full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  —  not  merely  empty  words. 

Otherwise,  history  will  record  our  short-sighted  and  disasterous 
policy  in  its  true  light,  and  we  shall  be  condemned  by  future  gen- 
erations.    (  Applause. ) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  E.  B.  Meritt, 
Law  Officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington. 

INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  EDGAR  B.  MERITT 

I  realize  fully  and  with  r^ret  that  many  injustices  have  been 
done  the  American  Indians  in  the  past,  but  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  at  this  time  in  the  mistakes  of  the  past  as  I  am  in  help- 
ing to  procure  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  correct  Govern- 
mental administrative  policies  which  will  result  in  bringing  about 
improved  conditions  and  better  opportunities  for  the  American 
Indian. 

Therefore,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  take  up  the  conditions  of  the  past,  but  to  face  the  future 
with  hope  and  encouragement  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  and  attempt  to  point  out  a  few  things  whidi  if  followed 
I  am  convinced  would  result  in  more  efficient  Indian  administra- 
tion: 

I.  I  believe  that  the  present  leasing  policy  of  the  Government 
r^arding  Indian  lands  is  not  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian.  Under  the  present  system  a  Government  farmer  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  who  should  in  fact  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
teaching  the  Indians  how  to  farm,  is  now  busy,  to  a  large  extent, 
acting  as  lease  clerk  in  preparing  agricultural  leases.  The  farmer 
submits  the  leases  to  the  Superintendent,  the  Superintendent  after 
examination,  submits  them  to  the  Indian  Office,  the  Indian  Office, 
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after  examination,  submits  them  to  the  Department,  all  of  which 
involves  a  large  amount  of  red  tape,  unnecessary  clerical  work, 
and  the  taking  up  of  the  time  of  signing  officials  who  might  well 
be  devoting  their  energies  and  efforts  to  more  responsible  work. 
Adult  Indians  reasonably  competent  should  be  permitted  to  lease 
their  own  land  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  Superintendents  should  be  held  responsible  for 
leasing  the  lands  of  the  incompetents  and  minors.  This  would 
tend  to  develop  the  Indians  by  placing  upon  them  responsibilities, 
and  they  would  learn  to  transact  business  by  actual  experience. 

2.  I  have  been  contending  for  more  than  a  year  that  the 
Indian  Office  is  holding  too  strict  a  rein  over  the  expenditures  of 
"  Individual  Indian  Moneys "  under  its  jurisdiction.  These 
funds  have  grown  within  the  last  few  years  from  three  tx)  more 
than  twelve  million  dollars  now  deposited  in  various  banks 
throughout  the  country.  A  most  careful  supervision  and  protec- 
tion should  be  given  the  moneys  of  the  minors  and  the  aged  and 
decrepit  Indians,  but  the  able-bodied  Indians  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  given  a  freer  hand  in  the  handling  of  their  funds,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  expend  their  money  for  comfortable 
homes  and  improvements  on  their  allotments. 
.  3.  It  is  apparent  from  actual  conditions  on  various  Indian  res- 
ervations that  there  is  an  excessive  percentage  of  diseases  among 
Indians,  especially  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  that  should  not 
exist  and  should  be  gotten  under  control  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  present  nledical  force  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
handle  the  situation,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  very  lai^ 
appropriation  by  Congress  that  will  enable  the  Indian  Service  to 
bring  about  improved  health  conditions  among  the  Indians.  The 
President  in  a  message  to  Congress  last  summer  set  out  very 
admirably  the  great  need  of  larger  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  The  health  and  sanitary  work  among  Indians 
should  be  very  largely  increased.  The  death  rate^among  whites 
is  estimated  to  be  15  per  1,000,  while  the  death  rate  among 
Indians  is  more  than  35  per  1,000.  It  is  also  estimated  that  30^ 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  Indians  is  due  to  tubercu- 
losis, whereas  only  about  11%  of  deaths  among  whites  is  due  to 
tuberculosis.  These  startling  figures  show  clearly  the  great  need 
of  enlarging  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  giving  more  careful 
attention  to  conserving  the  health  and  lives  of  the  Indians. 

4.  There  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  Indian  children  who  are 
without  proper  school  facilities,  more  than  five  thousand  being 
within  the  Navajo  country.  These  deplorable  conditions  are  the 
result  largely  of  inadequate  appropriations  by  Congress.  If  the 
estimates   as  prepared  by  the   Office  recently  and  heretofore 
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strongly  urged  are  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  next  session,  there 
will  be  ample  funds  with  which  to  provide  school  facilities  for 
every  Indian  child  in  the  United  States. 

5.  As  tribal  relations  are  broken  up  and  Indians  given  indi- 
vidual allotments  in  regularly  organized  counties,  the  Indians  of 
necessity  must  become  more  closely  identified  with  the  local  com- 
munity. Under  the  circumstances  described  the  Indian  question 
is  becoming  more  largely  a  local  community  question,  and  the 
States  rather  than  the  National  Government  must  soon  begin  to 
assume  a  larger  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  as  a 
result  of  the  natursd  evolution  and  progress  of  the  Indian  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  race.  Because  of  these  facts  and  these  condi- 
tions it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Indian  policy  for  the  National 
Government  should  be  shaped  more  largely  with  the  view  of  the 
States  ultimately  relieving  the  National  Government  of  its  duties 
and  obligations  after  the  restrictive  period  on  allotted  Indian 
lands  shsill  have  expired.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  the 
present  conditions  among  the  Indians  of  New  York  and  the 
divided  authority  now  existing  between  the  State  and  the  National 
Government  regarding  their  tribal  property  rights,  appear  to  me 
to  be  such  as  would  justify  the  Nationat  Government  in  relin- 
quishing by  Congressional  enactment,  all  control  over  the  New 
York  Indians  in  favor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  condition 
that  those  Indians  shall  be  given  citizenship  with  equal  rights, 
benefits  and  protection  with  other  citizens  of  that  State.  The 
State  of. New  York  has  had  the  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  and  has  ample  funds  for  this  work.  I  believe  that  this 
suggested  change,  if  adopted,  would  bring  about  improved  con- 
ditions among  the  New  York  Indians. 

6.  Notwitfistanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  during  the 
last  century  has  appropriated  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support,  education  and  civilization  of  Indians,  there  are 
to-day  several  thousand  Indian  families  living  under  conditions 
that  must  of  necessity  cause  the  propagation  and  transmission  of 
most  dangerous  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  trachoma.  It 
is  difficult  to  develop  either  an  Indian  or  a  white  man  to  a  stand- 
ard of  civilization  above  and  beyond  his  home  environment.  The 
Indians  of  this  country  possess  tribal  timber  lands  valued  at 
nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  it  seems  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  with  this  large  amount  of  timber,  and  after  so  many 
years  of  Government*  supervision  and  administration,  that  there 
should  be  so  many  Indian  families  living  under  housing  condi- 
tions that  are  a  serious  reflection  on  our  Government  and  our 
boasted  civilization.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  an  adequate 
number  of  saw  mills  within  these  reserves  so  as  to  supply  Indians 
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with  ample  material  with  which  to  build  for  themselves  suitaUe 
sanitary  homes.  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  more 
fully  in  an  article  contained  in  the  "  Red  Man/*  for  June,  1912, 
entitled  "  Sanitary  Homes  for  Indians/'  and  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  invited. 

7.  My  views  have  been  requested  recently  on  the  question  of 
the  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians. 

In  a  letter  prepared  by  me,  dated  December  i,  191 1,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  signed  by  Commissioner  Val- 
entine, there  was  set  out  in  great  detail  the  facts  and  the  law 
regarding  the  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians.  This  letter  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Hearings  on  the  Pima  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

A  most  cruel  injustice  has  been  done  the  Pima  Indians  by  white 
people  appropriating  the  water  from  the  Gila  River  to  which  the 
Pima  Indians  are  justly  entitled  as  a  matter  of  equity  and  law. 
The  Government  attempted  to  remedy  this  injustice  by  construct- 
ing an  irrigation  project  on  the  Pima  Reservation,  costing  about 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  of  which,  however, 
were  to  be  reimbursed  the  Government  by  those  Indians.  During 
the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was  my  pleasure  to  draft  an  item 
of  legislation,  which  was  included  in  the  current  Indian  Appro- 
priation Act,  which  will  relieve  the  Pima  Indians  of  making  this 
reimbursement  to  the  Government,  and  no  reclamation  construc- 
tion charge  will  be  required  to  be  paid  on  the  Pima  lands  so  long 
as  they  are  held  by  the  Indian  allottee  or  his  heirs.  If  the  San 
Carlos  dam  on  the  Gila  River  is  constructed  and  that  great  and 
valuable  reservoir  conserved,  the  Government  may  yet  have  an 
opportunity  of  furnishing  the  Pima  Indians  with  adequate  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  lands. 

8.  The  biggest  question  that  remains  to  be  settled  in  connec- 
tion with  Indian  matters  i^  the  proper  solution  of  the  Navajo 
problem.  The  estimates  prepared  for  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  contain  requests  for  appropriations  for  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  reservation,  and  a  request  for 
specific  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  Navajo  children 
who  are  now  without  school  facilities.  This  Navajo  question 
needs  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  definite  action 
taken  only  after  a  most  careful  survey  of  the  entire  situation  in 
the  light  of  the  best  thought  on  the  problems  involved. 

9.  There  is  pending  in  Congress  House  .Bill  No.  47,  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  amending  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  regard- 
ing the  segregation  of  tribal  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
There  are  more  than  forty  million  dollars  of  these  tribal  funds. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  legislation  connected 
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with  Indian  matters,  and  should  by  all  means,  be  enacted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  When  these  funds  in  the  Treasury  become 
available  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  a  large  number 
of  Indians  could  be  placed  on  their  allotments  in  a  position  where 
they  would  soon  become  industrially  independent. 

Other  legislation  needed  very  much  is  the  amending  of  the  Act 
ojE  June  25, 1910,  regarding  Indian  wills.  The  legislation  we  now 
liave  on  this  subject  is  entirely  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  it  covers 
only  original  allotments  held  in  trust  and  does  not  include  in- 
herited allobnents  or  personal  property. 

There  is  also  serious  need  of  legislation  which  will  permit  min- 
ing on  Executive  Order  Indian  reservations.  We  are  now  with- 
out any  legislative  authority  whatever  to  accomplish  this  work, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  Indians  and  is  retarding  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  portions  of  the  Indian  country.  The  desired 
legislation  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  be  enacted  at  the  coming  session. 

10.  The  water  rights  of  the  Indians  should  receive  more  care- 
ful attention  than  heretofore.  Unfortunately,  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  the  past  which  makes  beneficial  use  of  water  on  Indian 
land  within  certain  reservations  necessary  if  the  water  rights  are 
to  be  held  by  the  Indians.  On  a  number  of  reservations  the 
Government  has  constructed  expensive  irrigation  projects  out  of 
Indian  funds,  and  if  the  Indians  do  not  make  beneficial  u^e  of  the 
water  within  a  certain  time  they  will  have  constructed  the  irriga- 
tion plants  at  their  own  expense  and  will  have  forfeited  the  water 
in  favor  of  the  white  farmer  without  any  cost  to  him  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Indian  to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  water.  It 
seems  to  me  a  legal  and  an  administrative  absurdity  to  hold  an 
Indian's  land  in  trust  for  his  benefit  and  allow  him  to  lose  his 
water  right  because  of  lack  of  proper  restrictions.  In  so  far  as 
the  water  rights  of  Indians  are  concerned  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Winters  Case,  reported  in  207  U.  S.,  page  564,  wherein  it 
was  held  in  substance  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  reserve  waters  of  a  river  and  exempt  them  from 
appropriation  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  who  are  wards  of  the  Government.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  if  the  Indian  loses  his  water  right  the  land  retained  in 
trust  is  practically  valueless. 

11.  Under  existing  law,  Indians  are  to  be  given  at  all  times, 
as  far  as  practicable,  preference  in  the  employment  of  clerical, 
mechanical  and  other  help  on  reservations  and  about  agencies. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  Service  should  be  composed 
more  largely  of  the  most  progressive  and  best  educated  Indians. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  scheme  to  be  worked  out  where  positions  in 
the  Indian  Service  could  be  held  out  as  inducements  to  be  offered 
for  the  best  Indian  students  who  e^uip  themselves  for  work  in 
the  Indian  Service.  The  Indians  of  the  country  should  have  the 
largest  possible  share  and  a  more  active  voice  in  the  actual  admin- 
istration of  Indian  Affairs. 

12.  Under  existing  law  Indian  tribes  are  without  general 
authority  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Court  of  Qaims  for  final 
adjudication.  The  Court  of  Claims  appears  to  be  open  to  all 
other  persons  in  the  United  States  except  the  Indians  who  have 
claims  against  the  Government.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  properly 
worded  general  jurisdictional  act  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  as  Senate  Bill  51 51 
and  House  Bill  19414.  If  this  general  jurisdictional  bill  cannot 
be. gotten  through  Congress,  I  am  in  favor  of  special  acts  which 
will  allow  all  Indian  tribes  who  have  claims  against  the  Govern-  j 
ment  to  submit  those  claims  to  the  Court  of  Qaims  with  the  right  1 
of  eitfier  party  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  All  Indian 
claims  against  the  Government  should  be  adjudicated  and  settled 

at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

13.  The  Act  of  May  8,  1906,  which  amended  the  General 
Allotment  Act  by  deferring  citizenship  of  Indians  until  the  issu- 
ance of  a  patent  in  fee  was  in  my  judgment  a  serious  mistake  I 
and  a  distinct  step  backward.     It  seems  to  me  a  strange  and  I 
striking  anomaly  that  there  be  denied  the  first  Americans  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  citizenship  in  our  Republic.    All  Indians 

of  this  country  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  wherein  they  live  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  such  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  on  May  13,  1912,  in  the  case  of  Choate  versu? 
Trapp  (224  U.  S.,  page  685),  held  that  Indians  are  not  excepted 
from  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  but 
that  their  rights  are  secured  and  enforced  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  other  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Citizenship  has  been  extended  to  all  Indians  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  and  there  is  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
a  Representative  and  a  Senator  of  Indian  blood.  Indians  occupy 
some  of  the  most  important  official  positions  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Indians  are  among  the  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  State.  Citizenship  has  proved  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  will  prove  a  like  benefit  to 
the  Indians  of  other  States. 

14.  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  places  exclusive 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  determining 
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Indian  heirship  cases.  There  are  several  thousand  undetermined 
heirship  cases  now  pending  at  the  various  Indian  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  This  results  in  tying  up  the  sales  of 
inherited  lands  involving  a  valuation  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
prevents  the  heirs  from  using  the  money  for  their  support  and 
benefit.  An  appropriation  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  obtained  from  Congress  at  the  next  session  to 
enable  the  Indian  Office  to  beg^  the  making  of  a  complete 
clean-up  of  all  the  inherited  heirship  cases  now  pending. 

15.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  is  sufficient  author- 
ity of  law,  if  vigorously  enforced,  to  protect  the  Indians  in  the 
possession  of  their  allotted  lands  held  in  trust,  ^from  the  land 
grafters  who  frequently  infest  Indian  reservations.  The  pen- 
alties provided  in  this  section  call  for  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. If  some  of  the  land  grafters  at  each  Indian  reservation 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
it  would  have  a  most  wholesome  influence  in  stopping  the  grafting 
on  helpless  Indian  allottees.  With  an  adequately  organized 
agency  inspection  force,  which  we  do  not  now  have,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Superintendents  and  the  Indians,  I  believe 
that  splendid  results  could  be  obtained  along  this  line.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  given  the  urgent  need  for  greater  protection 
of  the  property  rights  of  Indians. 

16.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  Indians  who  have  received 
their  allotments  have  sold  them  and  the  proceeds  have  been  ex- 
pended. Under  our  public  land  laws  citizens  are  entitled  to-  a 
second  selection  of  a  homestead  under  certain  conditions.  There 
are  a  great  many  Indians  throughout  the  country  who  have  never 
received  allotments.  On  a  number  of  the  reservations  the  allot- 
ment rolls  have  been  closed  for  several  years,  and  the  Indian 
children  bom  since  the  closing  of  the  rolls  are  not  entitled  under 
existing  law  to  allotments  on  the  reservation,  even  if  there  were 
sufficient  lands  to  be  allotted.  Section  31  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 
1910,  permits  Indians  who  have  improvements  within  National 
Forests  to  take  the  allotments  on  which  their  improvements  are  lo- 
cated. This  limitation,  of  course,  permits  only  a  very  few  Indians 
to  receive  allotments  within  National  Forests.  I  believe  it  would 
be  desirable  at  an  early  date  for  Congress  to  amend  Section  31 
of  the  Act  of  Jime  25,  1910,  so  as  to  allow  any  Indian  who  has 
not  an  allotment,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  may  have  received 
an  allotment,  to  take  up  a  homestead  entry  on  agricultural  lands 
within  the  National  Forest  reserves.  The  United  States  could 
well  furnish  from  its  vast  domain  every  Indian  in  the  United 
States  an  allotment  of  an  area  sufficient  to  provide  a  home  for 
himself  and  hi&  family. 
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17-  There  should  be  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
laws  regarding  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians 
notwithstanding  the  political  influence  of  the  offenders.  The 
average  Indian  of  this  country  cannot  be  too  carefully  protected 
from  his  greatest  weakness  and  worst  enemy,  intoxicating  liquor, 
with  its  accompanying  depravity  and  poverty.  Liquor  is  too 
frequently  the  ally  of  the  grafter  and  the  contemptible  white 
criminal  who  robs  and  ruins  helpless  Indians.  Any  man  who 
sells  or  gives  intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  should  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  regardless  of  his  social  standing  or  political  influence. 

1 8.  On  a  large  number  of  reservation^  Indians  have  been  given 
allotments,  but  they  are  without  funds  with  which  to  begin  farm- 
ing operations.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  and  advis- 
able for  the  Government  to  provide  a  large  reimbursable  appro- 
priation so  that  Indians  might  be  able  to  procure  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  begin  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  lands.  This 
action  would  relieve  the  Government  of  gratuity  approprii^ons 
and  would  place  the  allotted  Indians  on  an  independent  industrial 
basis.  With  all  the  vast  resources  in  lands,  timber  and  minerals 
owned  by  the  Indians  of  this  country,  there  is  no  reason  why  with 
proper  conservation  and  utilization  they  can  not  be  among  the 
most  independent  industrially  and  advanced  socially  of  any  class 
of  citizens  in  this  great  Republic. 

19.  The  question  of  Indian  children  attending  public  schools  is 
an  interesting  and  important  one.  In  my  judgment  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  our  country  is  our  public  school  system. 
It  has  done  more  to  uplift  our  citizenship,  equalize  opportunities, 
make  democratic  our  government,  institutions  and  people  than 
any  other  one  agency.  What  is  good  to  uplift,  civilize  and  edu- 
cate white  children  is  also  good  for  the  Indian.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  wherever 
possible.  Instead  of  restricting  this  splendid  work,  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  extending  it  wherever  practicable  so  that  the  Indian 
children  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  and  enjoy  equal  benefits 
and  advantages  with  white  children  of  this  country. 

20.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  publicity  as  a  solution  for  many  of 
our  national  problems.  Publicity  is  also  good  for  the  Indian 
Service.  Our  Indian  reservations  and  the  Indian  Office  should 
always  be  wide  open  for  the  closest  scrutiny  and  inspection  of  a 
critical  public,  and  the  closer  and  more  critical  this  inspection, 
the  better  will  be  the  work  of  the  Indian  Service.  For  these 
same  reasons  we  should  always  welcome  the  splendid  work  of 
the  various  organizations  and  societies  doing  religious,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  work  among  Indians.  TTiere  is  room 
and  work  enough  for  them  all.    Some  one  has  well  said  that 
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pagan  Indians  are  a  national  liability,  but  that  Christian  Indians 
are  a  great  national  asset.  Labor,  Education  and  Religion  are 
the  magic  trinity  that  will  quicldy  and  effectively  bring  about  the 
complete  civilization  of  the  American  Indians.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  remaining  half  hour  of  this  session  has 
been  set  apart  for  general  discussion  from  the  floor,  and  the 
Chairman  has  been  instructed  to  limit  the  individual  speeches  of 
this  discussion  to  five  minutes  each.  In  words  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  the  meeting  is  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Allen  :  I  wish  to  speak  a  moment  on  behalf  of  the 
Boston  Indian  Citizenship  Committee.  We  had  hoped  that  Mr. 
John  D.  Long,  our  Chairman,  might  be  here  this  year,  but  in 
his  absence  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  for  our  Committee. 

We  have  struck  today  the  key  note  of  at  least  one  side  of  the 
Indian  problem,  when  we  have  considered  the  protection  of  the 
Indian.  The  Indian  Rights  Association,  which  is  active  in  watch- 
ing the  situation  in  the  West,  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government  many  abuses,  and  our  Boston  Indian  Citizenship 
Committee  believe  that  when  those  abuses  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  it  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  Asso- 
ciation has  been  the  prosecuting  officer  in  proving  in  every 
instance  the  abuses  which  they  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  it  is  hardly  too  strong  to  put  it,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  defended  its  officers  against  the  changes  or  has 
reported  that  the  proof  should  be  absolute  before  the  officer  was 
removed  or  transferred.  We  believe  that  situation  ought  to  be 
altered.  We  believe  that  the  Indian  Rights  Association  ought 
to  be  taken  out  of  politics  once  and  for  all,  and  the  man  who  is 
called  upon  as  Chief  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  strike  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian  against  the  vested  interests  that  are  represented  in 
Congress  ought  not  to  be  pleading  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for 
appropriations  to  carry  on  his  work.  We  believe  the  chief  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  ought  to  be  chief  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and 
not  a  clerk  in  a  department  which  carries  all  the  instrumentalities 
and  funds  of  the  Government  which  have  not  been  appropriated 
to  some  particular  department.  We  want  to  see  a  chief  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  who  can  be  held  responsible  because  he  has  the 
right  to  carry  out  his  convictions,  and  is  not  required  to  wait 
months  and  months  for  action  on  his  decisions  by  the  powers 
which  are  over  him  or  below  him.  And 'until  it  is  recognized 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  that  treaty  rights  have  given  to 
these  Indians  their  lands  and  water  rights  and  their  water  power, 
just  as  much  as  treaty  rights  have  given  to  Mexico  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  border  their  lands  and  water  power  in  their  dealings 
with  our  Government,  we  shall  not  successfully  convince  the 
Indians  that  we  are  acting  in  good  faith. 

At  the  present  time  the  general  situation  is  that  something  is  to 
be  done  to  the  Indian  land,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Indian  the 
benefit  of  that  we  are  to  take  as  much  of  this  land  from  him  as 
possible  for  doing  it. 

Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  It  was  stated  here  today  that  there  are  five  thousand 
Navajo  children  that  have  no  benefit  from  association  with  our 
civilization  nor  opportunity  for  education.  This  has  been  largely 
the  result  of  putting  the  education  of  Indian  children  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  government  employees. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  into  the  Navajo 
reservation  and  appealed  to  the  Navajos  themselves  in  a  large 
assembly.  The  next  year,  in  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men, 
where  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  them 
had  been  called  together  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say,  I  pleaded 
with  them  again  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  it  was 
rather  a  new  idea  to  most  of  them.  I  think  General  Armstrong 
had  been  there  and  one  or  two  representatives  from  Carlisle,  but 
there  was  very  little  knowledge  of  schools  for  Indian  children 
disseminated  among  those  Navajos.,  I  presented  the  effects  of 
education  in  a  concrete  form,  showing  what  might  be  done  for 
their  tribe  by  what  had  been  accomplished  for  other  tribes.  I 
was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  their  children  to  carry  to  my  school 
at  Santa  Fe  for  the  reason  that  the  women  of  this  tribe  had 
the  larger  influence  and  were  unwilling  to  have  their  children, 
especially  their  daughters  carried  so  far  from  them.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  chiefs  and  principal  men,  I  fouitd  that  the^  desire 
of  those  people  was  to  have  their  children  educated  on  their  own 
lands  in  their  own  reservations,  and  not  to  be  separated  from 
their  homes.  There  were  objections  to  this,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  reasonable  plea,  and  the  only  ones  that  can  take  that 
matter  in  hand  and  look  into  those  lands  and  educate  them  in 
the  different  parts  of  that  great  and  wonderful  country  which 
the  Navajo  reservation  is,  are  the  Christian  missionaries.  These 
should  go  and  establish  schools  in  those  places  where  they  can 
gather  together  the  most  children.  They  should  go  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  educator,  willing  to  suffer  and  deny  them- 
selves in  order  to  raise  those  people. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  a  few  years  later  was  to  take 
away  from  religious  teachers  the  opportunity  and  privilege*  of 
giving  the  Indian  children  a  moral  and  religious  training.     The 
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Indian  Office  undertook  to  change  the  contract  school  into  a 
Government  school;  either  to  dose  the  contract  schools,  which 
were  schools  where  Protestant  or  Catholic  bodies  could  educate 
the  Indians  with  the  help  of  the  povemment,  or  to  put  them 
entirely  under  Government  teachers.  What  has  been  the  result 
in  regard  to  the  Navajo  nation?  In  this,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  tribes  in  the  Southwest,  tlie  children  are  still  unedu- 
cated .  There  are  only  a  few  who  have  been  sent  to  the  schools 
established .  in  or  near  the  reservation.  The  larger  schools  at 
Santa  Fe  or  Carlisle  have  only  a  few  Navajo  youth.  But  if  the 
Christian  sentiment  and  the  Christian  character  of  the  country 
could  be  aroused  and  inclined  —  whatever  its  name  as  missionary 
work  —  to  go  or.  send  devoted  men  and  women  who  would  teach 
those  people  in  a  Christian  way,  we  should  find  there  soon  a  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  parents  and  a  kind  of  education  which 
would  elevate  the  whole  tribe  to  be  worthy  of  American  citizen- 
ship. This  would  bring  about  a  restriction  of  these  abuses  of 
which  we  have  heard,  through  the  intelligence  of  those  who  shall 
have  grown  up  as  self-respecting  citizens.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frank  Wood  :  The  illuminating  opening  remarks  of  Mr. 
Smiley  in  this  Convention  touched  upon  the  central  cause  of  most 
of  the  evils  that  the  Indian  Bureau  is  submitting  to  at  the  present 
time  —  the  lack  of  power  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  over  his 
own  department. 

He  showed  us  how  absolutely  impossible  it  was  for  the  Indian 
Commissioner,  under  the  rules  of  the  department,  to  initiate  any 
independent  action  for  reform,  or  to  carry  it  to  conclusion.  He 
excepted  two  commissioners  among  the  most  able  we  have  had 
through  the  help  and  interference  of  the  President,  who  was  their 
personal  friend.  They  accomplished  much  by  ignoring  routine 
and  red  tape. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  General  Morgan,  one  of  these 
Commissioners,  very  well,  and  numbering  him  among  raiy  friends. 
The  President,  who  was  his  friend  and  companion-in-arms,  did 
assist  him  in  many  ways.  He  accomplished  a  great  many 
reforms,  but  just  before  General  Morgan  gave  up  his  positioii  he 
said  to  me  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  retain  that  position 
and  maintain  his  own  self-respect.  He  had  no  power  over 
appointments  or  removals;  he  had  no  power  over  reforms;  he 
was  made  to  father  acts  and  policies  to  which  he  had  a  feeling  of 
utter  loathing,  and  he  could  not  remain  longer  without  humilia- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  for  the  President  always  to  over-rule 
certain  parties,  the  State  Senators  and  Representatives  and  the 
leaders  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  General  Mor- 
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gan,  one  of  the  best  men  who  ever  occupied  that  office,  best  fitted 
by  his  qualifications,  by  his  courage  and  justice  and  honesty,  with 
the  hearty  support  and  friendship  of  the  President,  had  to  give 
it  up. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do  that  I  believe  would  abolish  one- 
half  of  the  existing  evils,  and  evils  that  have  existed;  that  is, 
make  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  independent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (Applause.)  Give  him  the  power  to 
make  his  own  appointments  and  to  make  removals  that  ought  to 
be  made,  and  hold  him  strictly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
office.  A  great  many  of  the  evils  that  we  have  had  reported  to 
us  to-day  will  then  disappear.  He  will  then  appoint  good  men  and 
remove  the  wrong  men  without  having  to  consult  a  series  of 
under-officials  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  various  ways. 

We  may  report  and  denounce,  and  come  here  year  after  year 
and  do  all  that  we  can,  but  unless  we  make  that  office  independent, 
and  hold  the  head  responsible,  we  cannot  accomplish  much.  No 
head  of  a  business  department  would  take  a  position  of  that  kind 
if  his  hands  were  tied.  It  is  just  like  putting  a  general  in  front 
of  an  army  and  blindfolding  him  and  tying  his  hands,  and  expect 
him  to  win  victories.  If  this  Conference  will  exert  its  authority 
and  influence  to  this  one  point,  I  believe  before  the  next  Confer- 
ence occurs  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  authority  ruling  the 
Indian  Bureau  —  get  Congress  or  the  proper  parties  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  making  it  responsible  for  its  own 
work  —  I  believe  before  the  next  Conference  occurs  one-half  of 
the  evils  we  are  talking  about  today  will  have  vanished. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.  :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  mat- 
ter I  want  to  speak  of  to  this.  Conference.  I  was  at  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma,  in  May,  and  those  people,  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  seem, 
through  the  action  of  Congress  in  appropriating  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  their  change  of  status,  likely  to  get  full  jus- 
tice, provided  the  proper  means  are  taken  for  carrying  out  the 
order  that  Congress  has  given.  I  think  if  all  good  friends  of  the 
Indians  would  interest  themselves  in  these  people,  and  in  trying 
to  do  what  they  can  toward  influencing  the  method  to  be  adopted 
in  handling  the  situation,  it  will  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

There  is  a  division  among  the  people  as  to  what  they  want  to 
do.  There  are  approximately  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them ; 
roughly  speaking  something  over  two-thirds  would  like  to  go 
over  to  the  Mescalero  Apaches  and  be  located  on  the  Mescalero 
Reservation  in  New  Mexico  where  their  near  relatives  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 
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The  others,  comprising  a  number  of  the  more  advanced  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  tribe,  would  like  to  be  allotted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Sill.'  It  is  a  long  and  complicated 
question.  I  hope,  however,  that  every  one  will  take  an  interest 
in  this  band  of  people  who,  strange  to  say,  have  been  kept  prison- 
ers by  us  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Owing  to  this  fact 
there  are  only  a  mere  half  dozen  left  who  had  any  part  in  the 
Geronimo  raid.  The  rest  are  women  or  children,  or  men  who 
were  bom,  bred  and  have  grown  up  at  Fort  Sill.  This  covers 
the  situation.  It  is  another  instance  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  cruelty 
that  we  should  sit  still  and  allow  it  to  go  on  that  way.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  a.  C.  Hill:  I  have  been  impressed  in  listening  to  the 
papers  with  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  pn  the  reservations 
of  the  far  West  to  those  existing  on  the  reservations  of  New 
York.  The  Indians  of  New  York  are  still  living  in  tribal  rela- 
tions on  unallotted  land,  unfitted  for  the  white  man's  civilization, 
and  under  conditions  in  which  they  cannot  follow  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  Some  of  their  social  customs  are  intolerable 
and  yet  are  either  sanctioned  by  law  or  permitted  by  public  indif- 
ference. The  laws  against  the  sale  of  liquors  are  being  con- 
stantly and  boldly  violated  with '  impunity  and  the  Indians  are 
being  debauched  in  other  ways  by  the  acts  and  influence  of 
unscrupulous  white  men  about  the  reservations. 

Between  the  United  States  Government  and  the;^  State  of  New 
York  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  authority  or  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  that  leaves  the  reservations 
without  efficient  control.  The  schools  are  efficient,  but  the 
machinery  for  enforcing  the  attendance  laws  are  inadequate. 
The  training  of  the  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  gives 
promise  of  social  betterment  that  is  blighted  by  social  customs 
that  prevail  in  the  communities.  The  jurisdiction  of  anybody  in 
looking  after  the  health  of  Indians  and  the  sanitation  of  the 
reservations  is  in  question  and  Indian  children  are  dying  con- 
stantly for  the  lack  of  medical  treatment  and  care.  There  is  a 
recent  well  authenticated  case  on  the  Onondaga  Reservation  of 
death  by  neglect  of  ordinary  medical  attention.  It  is  commonly 
reported  that  physicians  often  refuse  to  treat  Indians  unless  paid 
in  advance. 

The  remedy  for  conditions  in  New  York  seems  easy  of  appli- 
cation. Authority  for  governing  the  Indians  ought  to  be  and 
doubtless  is  in  the  State  rather  than  in  the  Nation.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this  it  should  be  removed  by  legislation.  Neces- 
sary provisions  should  be  made  by  the  State  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  law  and  order  and  health  on  the  reservations.     For 
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several  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  State  to  take 
from  the  hands  of  the  localities  the  task  of  caring  for  the  health 
of  the  Indians.  The  reservations  are  a  State  and  not  a  local 
responsibility.  If  this  principle  is  recognized  the  rest  will  be 
easy. 

The  help  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  needed  in  the  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem  in  New  York.  The  problem  is  near  by 
and  not  difficult,  but  it  calls  for  an  aroused  public  conscience  and 
determined  action.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  If  may  be  said  that  this  Conference  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  given  consideration  to  the  problem 
of  the  New  York  Indians,  and  at  the  present  time  it  has  an 
important  committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  Wood  is  Chairman,  to 
consider  the  case  of  those  Indians.    Is  there  further  discussion? 

Mr:  G.  p.  Morris  :  I  should  like  to  ask  how  far  Mr.  Wood 
means  to  go  in  his  suggestions  that  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  be  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Do  you  carry  that  for  its  logical  conclusion  —  absolute  inde- 
pendence? 

Mr.  Wood:  Yes,  except  where  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  does  something  which  is  entirely  wrong  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  backed  up  by  3ie  whole 
country  if  he  removed  him,  but  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment goes  he  should  have  unlimited  power. 

The  Chairman  :  If  there  is  no  one  else  to  claim  the  floor  at 
this  time,  the  Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  assigning  three  addi- 
tional minutes  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  asked  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Allen  :  I  wish  to  thank  the  Chair*  I  had  in  mind 
to  say  that  there  is  no  such  public  sentiment  aroused  in  the  East 
to-day  as  there  was  aroused  in  the  years  that  followed  the  writ- 
ing of  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,**  and  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
people  in  the  East  will  take  an  interest  in  the  situation  in  the 
West  unless  it  is  brought  home  to  them.  And  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  teach  our  children  in  geography  in  the  schools  to-day 
something  about  the  Indians  than  to  teach  them  how  to  bound 
the  different  States,  which  they  will  forget  as  soon  as  they  get  out 
of  school ;  and  it  would  be  better  for  us  in  history  to  teach  some- 
thing of  the  Indian  life  and  character  instead  of  teaching  how 
many  Indians  and  whites  were  killed  in  King  Philip's  War  and 
giving  children  the  impression  that  the  Indians  are  savages.  I 
make  this  suggestion  because  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  hall  who  could  think  of  any  person  they  know 
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under  forty  years  of  age  who  could  name  twelve  Indian  tribes- 
and  tell  where  they  are  living  to-day. 

We  need  public  sentiment  in  the  East  which  will  stand  back  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  more  necessarily  stand  back  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  enable  the  Indian  Bureau  to  go  into  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  adequate  appropriations.  We  need  sentiment 
which  will  bring  into  the  Indian  study  the  best  that  we  have  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  to-day,     (Applause.) 

Following  Mr.  Allen's  remarks  the  Conference  adjourned  until 
evening. 


Second  Session 

Wednesday  ETenmg,  October  23rd,  1»12 


The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
This  evening  we  continue  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the 
Indians.  The  Rev.  William  Hughes,  Field  Lecturer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions/ will  speak  on  the  subject, 
*'  Missionary  Work  Among  the  Indians." 

CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.    WILLIAM    HUGHES 

I  shall  treat  of  the  missionary  first  in  relation  to  the  Indian, 
secondly  to  the  Government  field  officer,  thirdly  to  the  national 
bureau,  and  filially  to  his  rival  or  fellow  missionary.  Naturally 
I  shall  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Catholic,  missionary, 
because  I  am  best  acquainted  with  his  method,  purpose,  results 
and  difficulties.  Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  fail  to  recognize, 
admire  and  desire  to  emulate  the  great  good  accomplished  and 
the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  other  missionary  organizations  and 
individuals. 

By  way  of  preface  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  statistics  with 
regard  to  Indian  missions.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  191 1  states  the  total  number  of  missionaries 
of  all  denominations  to  be  472  and  churches  458  (vid.  Table  4). 
But  these  figures  are  not  dependable  for  the  reason  that  the  mis- 
sionary is  sometimes  multiplied  by  the  number  of  places  he 
attends,  and  the  churches  in  some  instances  are  not  counted  at  all. 

I  am  enabled  to  give  only  the  figures  which  were  compiled  for 
the  Report  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  for  1910.  The  num- 
bers have  slightly  increased  in  the  past  two  years.  According  to 
this  report,  there  are  137  missions  or^  centers  from  which  are 
attended  249  churches  and  chapels.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four 
priests  are  engaged  in  this  work  with  the  assistance  of  1 10  native 
cathechists.  There  are  373  Sisters  and  22  Brothers,  besides  104 
lay  workers  in  55  boarding  and  eight  day  schools.  Fifty-seven 
priests  are  engaged  in  educational  as  well  as  religious  work. 
This  makes  a  total  of  606  in  school  work.  The  pupils  enrolled 
number  4,924.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  work  in  the  missions 
can  be  gotten  from  the  statistics  of  the  sacraments,  which  are  not. 
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however,  complete.  During  that  year  760  adults  and  3,136  chil- 
dren were  baptized,  1,564  were  confirmed,  and  737  Christian  mar- 
riages were  performed.  The  number  of  communions  was  over 
141,000.  The  number  of  Catholic  Indians  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000. 

First  then  the  missionary  and  the  Indian.  I  take  it  that  it  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  Indian  work  that  the  Indian  should  be 
fitted  as  soon  as  possible  for  citizenship.  The  only  diflFerence  of 
opinion,  therefore,  which  could  arise  would  be  in  regard  to  the 
precise  moment  when  a  particular  tribe  or  person  shdl  be  so  fit. 
In  general  I  should  say  that  the  Catholic  missionary  sets  a  later 
term  than  is  popularly  set  down  as  the  term  of  the  Indian's  edu- 
cation (especially  that  of  the  less  civilized  tribes)  for  complete 
citizenship  as  opposed  to  all  wardship.  But  in  this  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  I  know  not  how  many  here  to-night  may  think  as 
he  thinks.  But  those  of  you  who  attended  or  have  read  the 
report  of  last  year's  Conference  will  recall  the  earnest  plea  of 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Wilson  for  protection  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  judicious  remarks  thereon  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman. 

Now  the  ordinary  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  —  the 
organization  towards  which  all  missionary  effort  is  directed  —  is 
the  parish,  which  is  usually  a  self-supporting  establishment  in 
whidi  the  members  are  no  longer  under  the  primitive  tutelage, 
but  which  supplies  through  the  home  more  and  more  of  that 
teaching  formerly  given  by  the  school  and  church  alone. 

The  Catholic  missionary,  therefore,  has  the  same  purpose  and 
end  as  the  National  Government,  because  the  time  when  a  man  is 
fit  for  complete  citizenship  may  be  taken  to  be  the  time  also  when 
he  is  prepared  for  full  fledged  church  membership  and  headship 
of  the  Christian  home. 

Now,  in  the  perfect  assimilation  of  the  Indian,  the  parish  or- 
ganization will  be  a  g^eat  factor,  since  whatever  social  differences 
may  exist  outside  of  the  church  edifice,  all  persons  of  the  Catholic 
.Communion  are  equal  before  the  altar.  It  is  the  great  equalizer. 
Witness  this  fact  in  history,  the  history  of  democracy.  Peasant 
and  prince  kneel  side  by  side  even  in  the  shadowy  period  of  our 
civilization.  Or  see  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  where 
the  Jim  Crow  car  and  the  separate  railroad  station  exist.  There 
may  be  good  reason  for  these  institutions  down  South.  But  the 
point  is  this :  The  Catholic  negro  has  the  same  right  to  member- 
ship—  which  he  exercises  in  the  same  church  —  with  his  white 
brother. 

I  say  that  the  Catholic  missionary  will  welcome  this  assimilation 
of  the  Indian  with  the  white  citizen.    But  we  should  not  be  too 
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precipitate  in  the  process.  The  obliteration  or  demoralization  of 
a  people  is  not  their  assimilation  and  civilizaton. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  Nor  is  the  difference  of  opinion 
new.  The  early  California  inissionaries  more  tiian  a  century  ago 
were  accused  by  civil  and  military  officers  of  wishing  to  keep  the 
Indians  under  tutelage  too  long.  The  missionaries  pleaded  the 
long  period  of  barbarism  and  tfie  short  time  of  preparation  for 
active  citizenship  which  had  elapsed.  In  spite  of  their  protesta- 
tions the  process  was  hurried.  Precipitately  hurried.  With 
what  result?  No  one  who  knows  aught  of  the  history  of  the 
Indians  of  California  need  be  told.  From  50,000  in  the  South  in 
the  great  missionary  period  the  Indians  of  California  have  been 
reduced  to  less  than  3,000.  And  even  today  there  is  grave  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  ready  to  be  entirely  released  from  wardship. 
And  they  are  admittedly  not  the  least  advanced  of  the  Indians  of 
the  country. 

Coming  next  to  the  relations  of  the  religious  worker  with  the 
Government  field  officer,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  in 
general  their  relations  are  amicable,  mutually  considerate  and 
helpful.  The  Superintendents  are  as  a  class  devoted,  tactful, 
just  men,  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  associ- 
ated in  the  common  cause  of  the  uplift  of  the  Indians ;  with  whom 
it  is  no  dishonor  to  differ  manfully  at  times  as  good  men  seeing 
the  same  good  end  from  different  viewpoints  may  differ  as  to 
means. 

Here  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Superintendent  whom  I  loved 
as  a  brother  in  his  lifetime  and  whom  in  his  death  I  mourn  as  a 
g^eat  loss,  not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  the  Nation,  and  in 
particular  to  the  Indians.  He  is  Will  H.  Stanley,  Superintendent 
of  Soboba,  California,  who  last  May,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  was  killed  by  the  Cahuilla  Indians.  Be  it  understood 
that  they  are  naturally  a  peaceable  people  who  in  the  past  have 
suffered  great  wrongs,  but  whose  act  can  be  explained  only  by 
ignorance,  certainly  not  by  malice.  Although  he  differed  from 
me  radically  in  religion  —  for  Will  Stanley  was  the  staunchest 
Methodist  I  ever  knew  —  he  was  more  devoted  to  these  Catholic 
Indians  and  more  considerate  of  their  missionary,  because  he  was 
more  imbued  with  the  sense  of  duty  towards  them,  his  country 
and  his  God  than  many  excellent  officers  might  be. 

The  Government  has  not  and  cannot  have  interest  in  any  one 
religion  as  against  others.  Yet  it  recognizes  that  it  must  have 
equal  and  considerable  interest  in  all.  The  principle,  long  since 
established,  is  that  it  is  better  to  civilize  than  to  kill,  better  to 
Christianize  than  to  corrupt.  When  a  stronger  people  meets  and 
mingles  with  a  weaker,  the  latter  tends  to  lose  its  own  virtues 
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and  to  adopt  the  vices  of  the  former.  To  offset  this  and  other 
corruptmg  influence,  positive  inculcation  of  virtue  by  word  and 
example  are  necessary.  This  teaching  must.cojne  in  general  — 
but  in  very  general  terms  —  from  the  civil  employees  in  the 
course  of  their  secular  duties  and  in  particular  from  the  mission- 
aries whose  special  religious  organization  gives  to  virtue  that 
concrete  form  which  is  demanded  especially  by  the  Indian  mind. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  missionary  to  uphold  with  all  the 
power  of  his  superior  position  and  motives  the  just  actions  and 
the  general  authority  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  officers  to  the  missionary  are  many 
and  proper.  For  instance,  in  the  Southwest  the  malicious  white 
men  that  invite  the  Indians  to  fiestas  or  fairs  outside  of  the  reser- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  them  by  gambling,  intoxica- 
tion and  debauchery  are  pursued  by  the  Superintendents,  who 
thus  render  a  distinct  service  to  religion  as  well  as  to  morality 
when  they  effectually  confine  the  fiestas  to  the  reservation,  be- 
cause there  religion  is  always  made  to  leaven  the  Indian's  recrea- 
tion. In  this  regard  the  Southern  California  Superintendents  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  co-operation  with  the  missionaries  in 
forcing  the  county  officers  to  uphold  the  law. 

Now  as  to  the  relation  of  the  churches  with  the  Government 
office.  We  ask  only  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  adherence  to  the 
regulations  under  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

The  value  of  the  central  board  of  each  church  organization 
cannot  be  overestimated  in  the  facilitation  of  business  with  the 
National  Government,  the  preliminary  sifting  of  complaints, 
recommendations  and  petitions,  the  elimination  of  unjust  com- 
plaints, and  the  presentations  of  just  difficulties  in  the  clearest 
form. 

We  come  finally  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  rival  organ- 
izations. As  nearly  one-third  of  the  Indian  population  is  still 
non-Christian,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  human  wisdom,  not  to 
mention  Christian  charity,  to  direct  our  efforts  rather  to  the  plant- 
ing of  Christianity  in  this  great  and  hopeful  field  than  to  the  reap- 
ing of  a  harvest  which  other  churches  have  sown  and  arie  striving 
earnestly  to  reap.  Rivalries  may  be,  indeed,  not  witout  good 
effect  upon  white  men  as  well  as  upon  Indians.  I  do  not  plead 
for  the  absolute  elimination  of  rivalries.  That  would  not  be 
possible  on  account  of  the  different  principles  from  which  we 
start.  But  on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity — for 
surely  we.  have,  both  in  purpose  and  in  doctrine,  much  in  com- 
mon —  I  plead  not  for  any  compromise  of  principle  but  for  fair 
play  in  those  rivalries  and  the  broadest  Christian  charity  in  all 
things. 
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I  will  conclude  without  summing  up.  I  will  conclude  with  the 
tribute  of  the  Puritan  historian  to  the  Catholic  missionary :  *'As 
I  stood  beside  the  unmarked  grave  of  that  great  student  of  the 
Indian,  John  Fiske,  in  Petersham,  recently,  whither  I  had  gone 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pay  my  reverence,  I  thought  of 
these  words  with  reference  to  Father  Las  Casas,  who  was  the 
first  and  greatest  Indian  missionary  ordained  upon  this  continent. 

"  When  the  work  of  Las  Casas  is  deeply  considered,  we  cannot 
make  him  anything  else  but  an  antagonist  of  human  slavery  in 
all  its  forms,  and  the  mightiest  and  most  effective,  withal,  that  has 
ever  lived.  Subtract  his  glorious  life  from  the  history  of  the 
past  and  we  might  still  be  waiting,  sick  with  hope  deferred,  for 
a  Wilberforce,  a  Garrison,  and  a  Lincoln." 

And  I  recalled  the  remainder  of  his  tribute,  which  applies  in 
some  degree  to  every  Indian  missionary.  And  every  worker  for 
the  Indians,  every  member  of  this  Conference,  is  in  a  very  true 
sense  an  Indian  missionary,  and  shares  the  glory  of  his  vocation. 

The  historian  concludes  thus : 

"  In  contemplating  such  a  life  as  that  of  Las  Casas,  all  words 
of  eulogy  seem  weak  and  frivolous.  The  historian  can  only  bow 
in  reverent  awe  before  a  figure  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  since  the  apos- 
tolic age.  When  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
God's  Providence  brings  such  a  life  into  this  world,  the  memory 
of  it  must  be  cherished  by  mankind  as  one  of  its  most  precious 
and  sacred  possessions.  For  the  thoughts,  the  words,  the  deeds 
of  such  a  man  there  is  no  death.  The  sphere  of  their  influence 
goes  on  widening  forever.  They  bud,  they  blossom,  they  bear 
fruit,  from  age  to  age."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  the  Hon.  Robert 
G.  Valentine,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has 
frequently  addressed  this  Conference  in  the  past. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  G.  VALENTINE 

It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  be  here  to-night,  Mr.  Smiley ;  but, 
like  all  real  pleasures,  it  is  tinged  with  sadness,  because  in  a  sense 
this  is  my  valedictory  to  at  least  most  active  work  in  Indian 
affairs.  Three  years  ago,  after  I  had  been  Commissioner  for  a 
few  months,  I  spoke  to  you  here;  and  I  simply  wish  to  remind 
you  to-night  as  I  am  speaking  to  you  again,  less  than  a  few 
months  after  I  have  given  up  the  office,  of  one  or  two  of  the 
points  I  made  then. 

In  brief,  I  said  to  you  with  the  new  immediate  view  I  had  at 
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that  time,  that  Indian  affairs  were  in  a  most  chaotic  state,  that  the 
general  principles  of  Indian  administration  were  not  carefully 
worked  out ;  that  the  administration  of  field  superintendents,  their 
supervision  by  inspectors,  the  relations  of  the  central  office  to 
both,  was  most  imperfect.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  that  to-night, 
because  after  three  years  of  such  work  as  I  was  able  to  give,  that 
speech  as  I  delivered  it  to  you  then  is  still  substantially  true 
to-day.  That  speech  stands,  and  I  hope  some  of  you  who  are 
really  interested  in  Indian  affairs  will  look  it  over  some  time. 

If  after  three  years  of  work  I  can  make  this  confession  to  you, 
there  must  be  a  reason.  Every  one  of  you  must  be  asking,  Why? 
The  answer  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  any  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  must  work  are  impossible  conditions.  There 
is  not  a  man  alive  who  can  go  into  that  office  and  try  to  do  what 
he  wants  to  do  —  mind  you,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad :  I  am  not 
setting  up  a  standard  of  good  against  a  standard  of  bad;  I  am 
simply  setting  up  a  standard  of  efficiency,  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose — and  there  is  not  a  man  alive  who  can  go  into  that  office 
and  do  things,  good  or  bad,  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  because  of 
the  impossible  conditions  that  surround  him.  And  it  is  my 
attempt  to  put  that  view  frankly  before  you  here  to-night,  that 
my  successor,  when  he  is  chosen,  may  have  an  easier  time;  not 
an  easier  time  merely,  but  a  more  efficient  time  than  I  have  had. 
And  I  want  you  to  grasp  this  fact  and  do  what  you  can  through 
this  whole  country  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
see  that  certain  things  can  be  done  in  the  future  as  they  could 
not  be  done  in  the  past.  It  will  emphasize  this  point  slightly  if 
I  tell  you,  just  by  way  of  illustration,  the  physical  and  mental 
effect  of  being  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I  found  that  I  could  give  efficiently  about  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  on  the  average  to 
Indian  affairs.  The  mental  wear  and  tear,  the  struggle  between 
all  kinds  of  opposing  forces,  some  good,  some  bad,  were  so  great 
that  even  though  I  have  somewhat  prided  myself  on  having  that 
quality  which  it  was  said  was  necessary  for  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians  to  possess  in  order  to  be  chief  of  that  tribe,  namely,  they 
said  no  one  should  apply  for  election  to  be  chief  of  the  Iroquois 
tribe  unless  he  had  skin  seven  times  the  span  of  the  hand  in  thkk- 
ness  —  although  I  pride  myself  a  little  bit  on  having  that  quality, 
no  man  can  stand  up  to  the  remorseless  inconsequence  of  things 
below  and  of  things  above  him  and  take  all  the  attacks  from  right, 
left,  behind  and  l^fore  and  not  have  it  reduce  his  efficiency.  So 
the  result  is,  although  twenty-four  hours  after  I  left  the  Indian 
office  I  began  work  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  worked,  with 
just  time  to  eat,  until  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  have 
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not  once  in  all  that  time,  neither  in  each  day  nor  in  an  accumula- 
tion of  several  days,  been  able  to  get  as  tired  as  I  could  in  two 
hours  in  the  Indian  office.  It  is  that  little  bit  of  an  X-ray  g^Iance 
back  into  what  a  man  must  be  to  be  in  that  job  successfully  that 
I  want  to  leave  in  your  minds. 

In  leaving  the  Indian  service  for  other  work,  which  both  my 
conscience  and  my  sense  of  duty  made  seem  imperative  to  me,  I 
shall  still  hold  absolutely  close  to  the  central  part  of  all  my 
future  life  my  interest  in  Indian  affairs ;  and  it  was  a  very  com- 
pensating thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  be  of  more  use  to 
Indian  affairs  from  now  on  —  although  that  was  not  the  reason 
for  my  leaving  —  than  if  I  had  remained  in  the  service. 

With  this  experience,  which  I  have,  tried  briefly  to  outline  to 
you,  it  must  be  that  I  have  some  concrete  suggestions  for  the 
future  to  make.  I  have.  I  want  to  put  them  very  summarily 
before  you.  I  know  my  time  is  short,  and  I  shall  not  try  to 
develop  them,  but  I  hope  I  can  say  just  enough  on  each  point  to 
form  a  little  the  direction  of  our  joint  thinking  and  our  joint 
reconstruction  of  these  thoughts  together. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  should  approach  Indian  affairs  with- 
out a  very  clear  study  of  all  the  conditions.  He  should  learn 
exactly  what  the  past  has  brought ;  what  it  has  made  irrevocable ; 
what,  if  necessary,  can  still  be  changed.  He  should  master 
wisely,  thoughtfully,  the  present  conditions  under  which  Indian 
affairs  go  on;  and  he  should  make  up  clearly  his  mind  as  to  just 
what  roads  coming  from  the  pwist  lie  open  into  the  future  and  just 
what  roads  are  closed.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  in  passing, 
because  it  is  useless,  without  some  such  direct  first-hand  study  of 
Indian  affairs,  for  any  one  to  try  to  find  his  bearings  in  them ; 
and  too  many  people  in  the  past  have  refused  to  accept  my  very 
kind  and  urgent  and  cordial  and  persistent  and  disagfreeable  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Washington  frequently  and  master  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Indian  office. 

The  big  thing  I  want  to  leave  in  your  minds  is,  that  if  Indian 
affairs  are  to  b«  effectively  administered  in  the  future,  two  basic 
kinds  of  reconstruction  must  take  place  and  take  place  at  once. 

We  are  dealing  with  three  hundred  thousand  rapidly  vanish- 
ing, rapidly  merging  human  lives ;  and  not  only  those,  but  all  the 
children  to  come,  the  descendants  of  those  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, are  in  our  hands,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  getting 
this  thing  righted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  every  minute  of 
delay  is  a  human  crime ;  every  minute  that  we  do  not  spend  at 
this  thing  will  come  back  to  us  as  a  nation  to  our  shame.  In 
making  these  few  concrete  suggestions  I  want  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider them  in  three  lights.     First,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  them 
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truthful  study.  Second,  truthful  statement  —  I  do  not  mean 
merely  to  tell  the  truth  about  them,  bu£  to  be  sure  that  you  are 
accurate  in  telluig  what  seems  to  you  the  truth  about  them ;  be 
sure  that  your  statements  are  based  on  facts;  be  sure  that  you 
have  tried  to  master  tfie  other  point  of  view  before  you  settle 
down  absolutely  in  your  cfwn.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  truthful 
assertion.  Third,  we  should  all  of  us«  and  I  would  like  to  see 
all  the  Indian  Associations  throughout  the  country,  all  the  in- 
formal or  formal  associations  outside  the  governmental  activities, 
get  tc^ether  in  some  kind  of  coordinate  work,  not  sacrificing 
tfieir  individualities  or  different  points  of  view,  but  getting  to- 
gether in  a  central  congress  to  discuss  Indian  problems  and  each 
sacrificing,  each  one  giving  up  a  little  something  and  taking 
something  from  the  other,  in  self-sacrificing  ways  all  joining  in 
one  definite  work  to  aid  our  plan  of  progress.  And  then,  of 
course,  that  should  be  followed  by  the  most  devoted  work  among 
all  people  in  carrying  the  plan  forward. 

I  have  written  out  very  briefly,  I  have  written  out  because  I 
want  to  give  them  absolutely  careful  statement,  a  number  of  con- 
crete suggestions  which  I  will  read  to  you  rapidly. 

In  the  first  place  the  United  States  should  make  an  accounting, 
such  as  every  other  reputable  trustee  makes,  to  all  Indians  with 
whom  it  has  had  any  fiscal  or  other  property  relations.  For  a 
hundred  years  and  more  it  has  had  such  relations  and  done  little 
that  is  business-like  about  them. 

There  is  no  business  man  in  this  room  that  that  will  not  appeal 
to  at  once.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact.  What  would  any  one  of  you 
think  of  any  one  in  this  room  who  had  had  property  in  large 
amounts,  to  say  nothing  of  property  in  small  amounts,  because 
the  principle  is  the  same,  in  his  hands  for  one  hundred  years* — 
if  he  could  live  that  long  —  and  not  make  any  accounting  of  it 
whatever  to  the  people  concerned  in  it,  to  the  people  in  whose 
interests  he  was  handling  it?  And  yet  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  for  a  hundred  years  dealt  with  some  sixty  or  more 
Indian  tribes  and  has  never  yet  made  anything  that  any  business 
man  would  consider  good  or  bad  accounting  of  its  work  and  of 
the  lands  and  funds  in  its  charge.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bare 
statement  of  this  fact  is  now  enough  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and 
yet  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  started. 

Second,  a  general  jurisdictional  act  should  be  passed  permit- 
ting any  Indian  tribe  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Qaims  or  some 
specially  constituted  court. 

One  of  our  great  harassments  in  the  Indian  ofiice  is  we  are 
flourished  around  and  among  by  a  great  mass  of  attorneys.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  attorneys  as  attorneys,  but  I  do  not 
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like  to  see  a  whole  lot  of  them  flourishing  arotrnd  one  particular 
fee,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  that  particular  fee  exist  because  it 
is  our  fault  that  that  situation  is  not  cleared  up.  It  we  make 
this  accounting,  then,  there  will  be  a  certain  part  of  Indian  affairs, 
a  certain  number  of  tribal  claims,  which  should  go  automatically 
before  a  court  constituted  so  as  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  dis- 
pose of  them  effectively,  ^d  we  shall  then  be  able  to  employ  the 
kind  of  lawyers  Ave  should  employ  and  not  as  in  one  case  in 
recent  history,  let  a  man  draw  what  amounts  to  substantially 
pay  for  political  work  rendered,  a  fee  of  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  a  particular  tribe  of  Indians. 

Third,  Indian  appropriations  should  be  put  on  a  budget  basis 
and  the  present  log-rolling  and  personal  aggrandizement  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  made  as  difficult  as  possible. 

Fourth,  all  Indian  tribal  funds,  except  reserves  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  should  be  segregated  to  individual  accounts,  some- 
times in  the  treasury,  and  as  often  as  possible  in  the  local  banks. 

Fifth,  not  to  do  at  once  these  four  things  is  not  only  econom- 
ically wrong,  but  a  human  crime,  as  the  health  and  industries  and 
proper  public  schooling  of  the  Indians  is  now  heavily  handicapped 
by  unbusinesslike  Federal  Indian  housekeeping. 

Sixth,  institutional  dealing  with  Indians  in  schools  or  other- 
wise should  be  done  away  with  rapidly. 

Seventh,  the  Indian  Federal  Medical  Service  should  be  made 
an  experiment  in  State  Medical  Service  as  against  private  medi- 
cal service.  This  would  raise  its  usefulness  to  the  Indians  to  the 
highest  point,  abolish  infection  centers  for  ten  millions  of  our 
white  population,  and  without  injury  to  present  private  medical 
practice  prove  conclusively  whether  or  not  a  state  and  municipal 
medical  service  for  all  persons  would  be  a  social  advance. 

Eighth,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  should  be  made  more 
nearly  equal  to  his  responsibilities. 

The  Indian  Service  is  going  down  a  very  winding  creeik,  a  very 
crooked  creek ;  the  steersman  has  to  decide  each  minute  what  he 
should  do  to  avoid  the  rocks,  and  this  applies  to  the  Ship  of  State 
in  regard  to  the  Indians.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  crookedness 
of  the  creek,  but  we  can  get  rid  of  the  crookedness  of  the  steers- 
man, the  crookedness  that  come  from  lack  of  appreciation  on  a 
course  of  what  should  be  done. 

Direct  responsibility  should  be  much  less  divided  than  at  pres- 
ent between  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Department,  and 
an  advisory  commission  of  not  less  than  five  persons  tmder  pay 
should  be  appointed  to  give  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  study 
of  Indian  questions. 

It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress  appro- 
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priating  $50,000  or  more  for  an  Indian  non-reservation  school  at 
some  point  where  possibly  many  honest  people  think  its  only 
object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  some  particular  Congressman. 
And  yet  if  you  go  before  Congress  and  ask  for  $50,000  for  the 
purposes  I  have  outlined  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  will  get  it ; 
yet  that  it  a  little  only  of  what  we  ought  to  get.  If  Congressmen 
can  have  $50,000  for  that  purpose  they  certainly  can  afford  to 
pay  five  salaries  of  $10,000  each  to  establish  a  Board  of  Directors, 
so  to  speak,  who  can  give  all  their  time  to  the  great  study  of 
Indian  questions  and  stand  behind  and  back  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  policies.  The  Indian  Service  is  a  cor- 
poration larger  in  size,  in  a  sense,  than  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  without  great  work  you  will  be 
able  to  get  $50,000  even  for  that  purpose. 

Ninth,  the  whole  energy  and  skill  of  the  Indian  Bureau  should 
be  made  now  directly  helpful  to  each  individual  Indian,  giving 
him  a  real,  not  a  paper  chance  to  become  a  self-sufficing  citizen, 
who  can  peacefully  forget  that  he  was  ever  a. ward  or  that  the 
Bureau  existed. 

Tenth,  the  Indians  should  be  given  the  greatest  possible  influ- 
ence in  their  own  affairs. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  to  you  on  that  subject,  because  it  is 
one  most  dear  to  my  heart.  •  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Prof.  Fayette  A.  McKenzie,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  will  now  speak  on  the  subject,  "The  Indian  in 
Crisis." 

THE  INDIAN  IN  CRISIS 

ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  F.  A.   MCKENZIE 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood 
leads  on  to  fortune."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  In- 
dian affairs  are  at  that  fortunate  stage  where  prompt  action  will 
carry  our  nation  to  the  successful  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 
Delay  or  lack  of  .skill  will  lead  to  final  failure;  prompt  and  accu- 
rate action  to  rapid  success. 

Recent  census  figures  furnish  the  basis  for  this  assertion. 
Politically  and  educationally  the  Indian  has  undergone  great 
changes,  changes  which  open  the  way  for  a  rapid  and  funda- 
mental transformation.  He  may  go  forward  swiftly  to  new 
heights,  or  he  may  sink,  rapidly  to  final  ruin.  The  good  and  the 
evil  of  our  civilization  are  within  his  reach. 

In  1880  there  were  66,407  Indians  definitely  enumerated  as 
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"civilized  Indians,"  21.7%  of  the  total  number  of  Indians  enu- 
merated and  estimated.  In  1910  the  number  of  '*  taxed  Indians  " 
was  193,825,  or  73%  of  the  enumerated  Indians  of  the  country. 
The  240,136  non-civilized  Indians  of  1880  may  be  compared  with 
the  71,872  Indians  "not  taxed"  of  1910.  Without  troubling 
ourselves  very  deeply  about  the  change  of  terminology,  we  may 
safely  say  that  whereas  a  generation  ago  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  Indians  had  assumed  or  had  been  granted  recognition  other 
than  that  of  "  perpetual  inhabitants  .with  diminutive  rights,"  to- 
day nearly  three-quarters  are  counted  for  Congressional  repre- 
sentation as  "  taxed  Indians."  Many  of  these  are  full  citizens. 
All  of  the  others  I  have  labelled  "potential  citizens,"^  because  they 
are  on  the  border  line  and  must  inevitably  soon  be  given  a  more 
definite  position  in  our  citizenship. 

The  change  in  educational  status  is  not  less  marked.  The  first 
Board  of  Indian  Commis3ioners  announced  their  belief  that  the 
primary  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  lay  in  the  giving  of  the 
English  language  to  the  Indians.  But  not  until  relatively  recent 
years  have  schools  been  sufficient  in  number  to  afford  even  ap- 
proximately universal  .educational  opportunities  for  the  race. 
Tb-day,  however,  our  statistics  show  that  50,073,  or  56.3%,  of 
the  88,794  Indian  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  19  years  attend 
school;  71.4%  of  those  between  10  and  14  are  in  sdiool.  Grant- 
ing that  in  Arizona  only  one-third,  in  New  Mexico  only  one- 
fourth,  and  in  Utah  only  one-ninth  of  the  youth  attend  school,  it 
is  still  substantially  true  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian  children 
are  now  receiving  some  educational  drill. 

These  figures  are  exceedingly  significant,  but  no  more  so  than 
others  that  are  to  follow.  Adult  illiteracy  is  56.1%,  but  the 
illiteracy  of  Indian  youth  is  only  22.49^?,  and  that  is  largely  con- 
centrated in  four  States.  This  means  that  three-fourths  of  the 
oncoming  generation  can  read  and  write.  The  figures  for  inabil- 
ity to  speak  English  are  equally  surprising;  37.8%  of  adults 
speak  no  English,  but  only  15.8%  of  the  youth  are  similarly  hand- 
icapped. This  means  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  next 
generation  will  speak  English. 

This  then  is  the  situation :  Three- fourths  of  the  Indians  are 
"potential"  citizens;  three-fourths  of  the  youth  can  read  and 
write  to  some  extent,  and  more  than  four-fifths  can  speak  a  little 
English.  The  race  knocks  at  the  door  of  a  new  politicaf  status, 
it  arrives  with  some  knowledge  of  a  language  common  to  us  and 
to  all  of  them,  and  with  some  control  of  our  chief  means  of  com- 
municating and  preserving  thought.  In  all  these  respects  the 
great  mass  are  merely  at  the  door,  but  their  position  there  and 
their  inevitable  entrance  to  larger  political  rights  and  to  more 
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substantial  use  of  our  language  and  body  of  thought  constitutes 
a  transformation  quite  undreamed  of  by  most  of  our  citizens. 
The  supposed  barbarian  is  proving  to  himself  and  to  us  a  capacity 
which  demands  and  will  soon  secure  new  rights. ' 

This  is  the  fact  and  cause  of  crisis.  A  higher  position  without 
corresponding  development  generally  means  failure  or  ruin  to  an 
individual.  A  knowledge  of  language  without  an  understanding 
of  the  thought  and  culture  which  it  should  convey  gives  ideas 
and  views  so  distorted  that  they  react  most  unfavorably  upon  the 
one  who  holds  them.  All  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  proverb, 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  clear  conclusion  is  tfiat  we  must  invite  into  full  share  with 
us  all  those  whom  we  have  brought  to  our  door.  Their  legal  and 
political  rights  must  be  defined  and  enlarged.  Their  educational 
opportunities  must  be  made  more  precise  and  more  advanced. 
These  are  the  things  which  the  government  and  society  at  large 
can  do.  And  then  the  greater  task  of  leadership  can  be  assumed 
by  the  more  favored  representatives  of  the  Indian  race. 

The  status  of  the  Indian  varies  from  time  to  time,  from  state 
to  state,  and  from  individual  to  individual.    Even  when  nominally 
^  stated,  the  meaning  is  vague  and  uncertain.     Indians  of  like 

situation  are  citizens  in  some  States  and  non-citizens  in  others. 
y^  Some  taxed  Indians  are  citizens,  others  are  not     Some  citizen 

Indians  exercise  the  rights 'of  citizenship,  and  some  do  not.    This 
i-'  demoralizing  situation  has  led  to  a  demand  that  Congpress  author- 

ize an  Indian  Code  Commission  to  revise  and  modify  Indian  law 
d-'  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  justice  to  the  race,  to  remove  the  present 

handiolp,  and  to  create  new  incentives  to  progress. 
es  The  difficulty  of  combining  protection  for  the  weak  and  free- 

l  dom  for  the  strong  has  led  me  this  year  to  suggest  for  consider- 

;T&H  ation  a  division  of  the  Indians  of  the  country  into  an  ascending 

tis:  series  of  groups.    A  more  minute  study  of  the  problem  would  be 

[or^  necessary  to  fix  the  number  of  groups.  Tentatively  I  have  sug- 
fltj^  gested  four  classes,  (i)  The  Tribal  Ward  living  on  communal 
^^'"'  lands  and  under  much  the  same  control  as  the  usual  reservation 
j^'  Indian.  (2)  The  Allotted  Ward,  with  allotted  lands  and  trust 
funds,  and  with  federal  supervision  of  land  contracts  and  trust 
^  fund  expenditures.  (3)  Citizen  Ward,  with  land  in  fee  and  con- 
01  trol  of  funds,  but  with  federal  review  of  contracts  prior  to  sign- 
^i  ing  or  within  three  months  thereafter.  (4)  Full  Citizen,  with  all 
•^^f.  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the  rank.  Such  a  scheme  would  put 
^^p;s  a  premium  upon  efforts  to  rise  from  grade  to  grade.  Congress 
'  ,0!'  can  do  no  better  than  provide  for  the  right  sort  of  Indian  Code 
^  Commission. 
'^1  The  educational  system  demands  similar  accuracy  and  thor- 
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oughness  of  policy.  Two  great  needs  stand  out.  First,  the 
schools  should  be  standardized  and  the  courses  of  study  made 
effective  so  that  the  Indian  youth  at  sixteen  can  pass  without 
serious  loss  of  grade  into  any  public  school  in  the  land.  Our 
best  Indian  schools  are  grammar  schools  and  the  graduates  from 
them  are  not  infrequently  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
trouble  lies  back  in  the  time  the  scholar  begins  to  attend  school 
and  in  the  slow  progress  accepted  in  the  lower  schools.  The 
remedy  lies  in  better  teachers,  more  teachers,  and  a  more  perfect 
educational  system.  The  Government  should  attract  expert 
teachers  by  better  salaries  and  more  comfortable  conditions.  If 
the  first  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  correct,  it  is  extreme 
folly  to  spend  years  of  time  without  getting  substantial  results  in 
a  comprehension  and  command  of  the  English  language  and  of 
the  rudiments  of  our  system  of  thought.  Once  the  Indian  race 
has  such  a  comprehension  and  command,  the  greatest  barrier  to 
progress  will  have  been  swept  away.  We  must  have  better 
teachers,  a  better  system  and  a  standardized  course. 

The  second  g^eat  educational  need  springs  out  of  the  first.  We 
cannot  hope  for  any  general  appreciation  of  education  unless  we 
set  up  higher  standards  than  we  now  do.  We  greatly  need  one 
school  which  shall  devote  itself  to  the  functions  of  a  High  or 
Preparatory  school  and  of  a  junior  college.  Such  an  institution 
ought  to  enroll  within  a  few  years  at  least  i,ooo  students  a  year. 
Its  existence  would  send  a  thrill  of  new  life  through  all  the 
Indian  schools.  It  would  hearten  the  diffident  youth  to  venture 
into  the  wider  reaches  of  scholastic  life.  It  could  prepare  Indians 
for  efficient  service  as  teachers  among  their  own  race,  ft  might 
also  serve  to  benefit  and  inspire  representatives  of  the^  millions  of 
native  peoples  now.  largely  neglected  in  the  countries  to  the  south. 

With  freedom  and  education,  for  the  Indian  a  new  situation 
opens  up.  The  Government  will  find  its  functions  decreasing 
and  its  beneficiaries  withdrawing  from  supervision.  The  great 
task  of  race  progress  will  then  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  race  itself. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  race  moves  as  a  single  body. 
The  burden  of  progress  rests  upon  the  more  advanced  and  more 
fortunate  members  of  the  race.  The  people  are  increasingly  free 
to  follow.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  natural  leader  speaks 
a  language  held  in  common  by  the  race.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  too  long  been  deadened  to  ambition  by  governmental 
and  social  subjection.  They  must  be  stirred  to  effort  and  new 
life  by  leaders  who  will  give  of  themselves  that  their  people  may 
live.  Salvation  comes  through  sacrifice.  This  is  the  function, 
the  ultimate  and  worthy  object,  of  the  Society  of  American  In- 
dians.   The  vision  which  leads  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
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must  be  carried  by  those  who  have  seen  to  those  who  as  yet 
remain  in  great  darkness. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  nation  has  a  great  and 
imperative  duty  to  define  its  policies  and  to  standardize  them  in 
every  field  affecting  the  Indian.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
must  recognize  and  assume  in  efficient  ways  and  degree  the  obli- 
gations we  owe  the  nation's  wards.  The  wards  are  increasingly 
able  to  diagnose  the  situation  and  to  suggest  remedies.  And 
then,  when  by  joint  effort  we  have  really  freed  the  Indian  politi- 
cally and  mentally,  Indian  leaders  will  stand  erect  and  say  to 
their  people,  "  Let  us  arise  and  go  over  into  the  promised  land. 
It  is  a  goodly  land  for  all  those  who  will  labor  with  us  for  the 
common  good."     (  Appause. ) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Frank  Ped- 
LEY,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "  The 
Indian  Question  from  a  Canadian  Standpoint." 


THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  FROM  A  CANADIAN 
STANDPOINT 

ADDRESS  OF  MR:  FRANK  PEDLEY 

When  Julius  Caesar  landed  on  the  shores  of  Britain  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  he  gazed  upon  a  people  rude  and  unlearned, 
warlike  and  untamed,  of  uncouth  manners,  garbed  like  savages,  a 
people  whose  environment,  manner  and  customs  were  of  a  prim- 
itive age,  when  as  yet  the  signs  of  the  coming  civilization  had 
scarcely  appeared  upon  the  horizon. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  many  internal  and  external  influences 
that  mould  a  nation's  career  produced  a  mighty  change  upon  our 
forefathers  and  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  Out  of  the  crude 
and  uncultivated  they  emerged  a  progressive  and  powerful  nation, 
bearing  their  share  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  advance  and 
achievin^results  marvelous  in  their  far-reaching  character. 

When  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  Caesar,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  overcoming,  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  beset,  and,  with  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory  he  held  so  firmly,  braved  the  hostile  waves 
of  the  turbulent  Atlantic  and  landed  upon  the  soil  of  America,  he, 
too,  encountered  a  native  people,  rude  and  barbaric  in  their  man- 
ners, wandering  throughout  the  hitherto  unknown  land  in  har- 
mony with  their  nomadic  instincts,  strange  to  aught  but  nature's 
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gifts,  awestruck  at  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  traveller,  mystified 
by  so  unexpected  a  visit. 

From  Caesar  to  Columbus,  through  many  troubled  centuries, 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world; 
barbarism  had  disappeared  and  civilization  in  a  much  developed, 
though  still  imperfect  form,  had  succeeded.  Human  progress 
had  marked  the  period;  various  peoples  had  mixed  and  inter- 
mixed, married  and  intermarried ;  the  process  of  assimilation  had 
gone  on;  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  jurists,  edu- 
cationalists and  scientists  had  arisen  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  later  years. 

The  achievements  that  marked  the  tide  of  human  progress  in 
the  older  world  were  but  the  heralds  of  similar  victories  to  be  won 
on  the  continent  of  North  America;  with  these  movements, 
through  all  their  forms  and  ramifications,  the  Indian  poptdation 
is  concerned. 

The  various  instrumentalities  engaged  in  bringing  about  the 
vast  improvement  so  well  recognized  in  our  own  time  have  oper- 
ated with  marked  success  upon  the  native  population  of  this  con- 
tinent. To  no  inconsiderable  extent  must  the  success  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  missionary,  who,  consecrating  himself  for  the  struggle 
amid  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  life,  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  what,  to  him,  was  a  sacred  obligation,  abounding*  in 
the  faith  that  impels  men  onwards  and  upwards  to  the  ideal, 
strove,  with  a  courage  that  commands  our  admiration,  to  rescue 
the  barbarbians  of  this  hemisphere  and  place  them  on  the  highway 
of  modem  progress  and  in  harmony  with  modem  conditions. 
To-day,  with  the  same  earnestness  and  still  preserving  their  char- 
acteristic undaunted  spirit,  the  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, the  Anglican,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  laboring 
in  school  and  church  to  raise  the  standard  of  Indian  life.  ■  With 
an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  their  heroic  efforts,  the  record  of 
which  constitutes  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  our  annals,  we 
pass  from  the  general  and  more  or  less  indefinite  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  Indians  that  applies  more  particularly  to  the  earlier  days 
of  national  organization  to  a  period  when  we  reach  by  degrees 
a  reasonably  well  defined  system  under  which  the  expressed  or 
implied  obligations  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities, privileges  and  limitations  of  the  Indians  assume  a  clearly 
established  form. 

Whether  under  the  French  regime  or  that  of  England,  and, 
later  on,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or,  on  the  other,  under  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
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the  welfare  of  the  Indian  has  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  policies 
framed  for  the  proper  administration  of  aflFairs. 

When  in  1867  the  Provinces  of  Canada  were  joined  in  one  Con- 
federation, thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Dominion  of*  Canada, 
the  constitution  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act  gave  to 
the  Dominion  the  care  of  Indians  and  lands  held  for  them.  Fol- 
lowing this  all  Indian  reserves  then  in  existence  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  as  other  provinces  joined 
the  Confederation  or  were  created  out  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Dominion,  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  were  applied. 

The  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  Canada  is  carried  on 
chiefly  through  the  Department  created  for  that  purpose  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Act,  a  statute  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  Department  has  for  its  head  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
known  as  the  Superintendent  General,  a  Deputy  Head  and  a  com- 
plete staff  of  officers,  both  in  the  inside  and  outside  service,  and 
includes  the  ordinary  administrative  and  clerical  officials  at  head- 
quarters as  well  as  the  Superintendents,  Inspectors,  Agents,  etc., 
whose  duties  bring  them  directly  in  contact  with  the  daily  affairs 
of  the  Indians  on  the  reserves. 

By  the  Act  an  Indian  is  defined  as : 

(i)  "Any  male  person  of  Indian  blood  reputed  to  belong  to  a  partic- 
ular ban4 

(2)  "  Any  child  of  such  person,  . 

(3)  "  Any  woman  who  is  or  was  lawfully  married  to  such  person." 

Conforming  to  this  definition  there  are  in  Canada,  104,956 
Indians,  distributed  throughout  the  several  provinces  and  districts, 
as  follows : 

Prince  Edward  Island  300 

Nova  Scotia 1,969 

New  Brunswick i»903 

Quebec 12,817 

Ontario 26,393 

Manitoba io,373 

Saskatchewan 9»545 

Alberta 8,113 

British  Columbia 24,781 

Northwest  Territories 5,262 

Yukon 3,500 

104,956 


There  are  also  4,600  Eskimos  whose  habitat  is  in  the  very 
remote  North,  and,  while  they  are  not  entirely  without  the  recog- 
nized sphere  of  the  Department's  activity,  they  have  as  yet  not 
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demanded  or  received  the  particular  measure  of  attention  given 
to  the  others  I  have  enumerated : 

The  Indian  Act  defines  a  reserve  to  be : 

"Any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  set  apart  by  treaty  or  otherwise  for  the 
"  use  or  benefit  of,  or  granted  to,  a  particular  band  of  Indians,  of  which 
"  the  legal  title  is  in  the  Crown,  and  which  remains  so  set  apart  and  has 
"not  been  surrendered  to  the  Crown,  and  includes  all  the  trees,  wood, 
"timber,  soil,  stone,,  minerals,  metals  and  other  valuables  thereon  or 
"therein." 

Before  the  inroads  of  settlement  called  for  the  acqusition  of 
larjg^e  areas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  life,  the  Indian 
enjoyed  at  his  own  sweet  will  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
land,  woods  and  waters,  and  gathered  where  he  might  the  means 
of  his  daily  subsistence.  But,  with  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
with  different  aims  and  ambitions,  tmtiring  in  his  endeavors  to 
wrest  the  fruits  of  nature  and  of  labor  from  the  soil,  the  forest, 
mine  and  stream,  restrictions  upon  the  Indian's  freedom  were  im- 
posed, and,  out  of  this,  was  evolved  the  policy  of  setting  aside 
tracts  of  land  to  be  known  as  reserves  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
bands. 

In  the  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  the  Indian  reserves 
were  allotted  by  the  respective  governments  generally  without 
treaty.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  specific 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  made  and  reserves  set  aside  in  the 
proportion  of  one  mile  square  for  each  fstfnily  of  five,  and,  in 
addition  to  their  land  rights,  under  the  treaty,  an  annual  cash 
payment  of  from  four  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  head  is  provided. 
This  cash  payment  does  not  apply  to  Indians  not  under  treaty. 

In  Canada  there  are*  about  1,553  reserves,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Prince  Edward  Island 2 

Nova  Scotia  .  39 

New  Brunswick 25 

Quebec 20 

Ontario 136 

Manitoba 65 

Saskatchewan 90 

Alberta 68 

British  Columbia 1,103 

Yukon 5 

i»553 


The  total  area  of  these  reserves  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 
5,000,000  acres.     They  comprise  many  thousand  acres  of  first 
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dass  agricultural  land,  abound  in  mineral  wealth  and  contain  vast 
stretches  of  merchantable  timber. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  administration  of  band  property, 
whether  in  land  or  money,  and  safeguards  in  every  reasonable 
manner  the  trust  reposed  in  the  Government  Indian  reserva- 
tions once  constituted  cannot  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of 
the  band,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  where  legislative  enact- 
ment provides  for  alienation  for  certain  public  purposes.  In  any 
case  the  approval  of  the  Government  must  be  obtained. 

Funds  realized  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  Indian  lands,  timber 
or  minerals  are  held  in  trust  for  the  band  whose  property  has  thus 
been  converted.  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  is  constituted 
the  administrator  of  Indian  estates  where  band  property  is  in- 
volved, and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exercises  the  function  of  a 
Surrogate  Court.  The  duties  of  guardianship  are  carefully 
observed  in  the  administration  of  estates.  Up  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  disposition 
of  timber  may  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  members  of  the  band  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  alienate 
is  obtained.  Ten  per  cent,  is  paid  into  a  Management  Fund  con- 
stituted many  years  ago  for  purposes  of  general  expenditure. 
The  balance  forms  a  special  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  particular 
band ;  the  amount  so  funded  is  very  rarely  encroached  upon,  but 
may  be  expended  upon  what  will  prove  of  a  permanent  benefit  to 
the  reserve.  The  funds  in  hand  to-day  aggregate  over  $7,000,000; 
the  interest,  of  which  at  the  Government  rate  is  distributed  or 
expended  amongst  the  Indians  entitled. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  available  from  the  Indian  Trust 
Fund,  Parliament  appropriates  about  $2,000,000  annually  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  education,  assistance,  relief,  etc. 

Having  in  view  the  prospect  of  a  self-governing  community, 
the  Indian  Advancement  Act  provides  for  the  formation  of  a 
certain  type  of  municipal  government  whereby  modem  conditions 
may  be  recognized  and  necessary  action  taken  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  for  roadway,  police,  educational  and  sanitary 
measures. 

In  a  number  of  Indian  communities  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  practical  working  of  a  system  theoretically  applicable  to 
a  people  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area  as  are  the  Indians  of 
Canada,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  marked  dissimilarity 
in  their  circumstances  and  occupations  as  well  as  a  pronounced 
difference  in  the  results  sought.  The  Indian  still  living  near  to 
nature's  heart  remote  from  the  many  activities  of  well  developed 
society  adheres  in  substance  to  the  ways  and  manners  of  his  fore- 
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fathers,  hunts,  fishes,  and  worships  much  as  they  did,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  far  removed  from  the  aboriginal  state.  But,  where  he  is 
found  in  well  settled  communities,  surrounded  by  modem  influ- 
ences, compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  his' environment  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  changed  and  changing  order,  it  is  then  that  his 
versatility  or  adaptability  is  observed,  and  a  corresponding  im- 
provement manifested  in  his  standing  as  a  citizen.  It  is  also  self- 
evident,  I  take  it,  that  his  betterment  will  be  rather  noticeable  in 
the  older  and  more  densely  settled  districts,  in  the  large  indus- 
trial centres  where  as  a  laborer  or  an  artisan  he  finds  or  gives 
employment,  or  in  the  agricultural  sections  where  as  a  farmer  or 
rancher  he  makes  use  of  the  raw  material  of  his  reserves,  or  in 
the  fishing  grounds  so  abundantly  provided  he  seeks  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  not  only  the  food  he  requires  but  the  means  of 
engaging  in  commercial  enterprise.  And  it  is  something  to  be 
able  to  say  of  the  Canadian  Indian  that  he  is  tilling  between  one 
hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  farming  land,  that 
he  harvests  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain,  in  addi- 
tion to  large  quantities  of  hay ;  that  he  owns  over  two  and  a  half 
millions  worth  of  livestock,  and  that  from  agriculture,  from  the 
sale  of  beef,  from  wages,  from  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  and 
from  other  various  industries  lie  has  a  revenue  of  over  ^,500,000. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  figures  I  have  given  represent 
the  total  earnings,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Indian 
of  to-day  has  within  him  the  elements  of  progress  and  is  making 
a  creditable  use  of  his  opportunities.  If  the  modest  but  comfort- 
able dwelling  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tepee  or  the  wignwram  j 
if  the  cooking  range,  the  self-feeder  or  the  furnace  have  super- 
seded the  aboriginal  hole  in  the  ground  and  the  facilities  for 
cooking  or  heating  by  the  old-fashioned  camp  fire ;  if  the  piano, 
the  organ,  the  melodeon  or  even  the  concertina  have  silenced  the 
tom-tom ;  if  the  tailor,  dressmaker,  milliner,  shoemaker  and  hatter 
clothes  the  bodies  of  those  whose  ancestors  were  clad  in  feathers, 
blankets,  skins  and  moccasins ;  if  cultivated  fields,  contented  herds, 
well-bred  horses,  modem,  up-to-date  agricultural  implements, 
including  the  steam  plow  and  Uie  separator  are  seen  instead  of  the 
uncut  forest  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  maize,  the  scmbby 
and  ill-fed  cattle,  the  shaggy  and  diminutive  Indian  pony,  the 
stick  in  the  ground  to  move  the  soil  and  the  old-fashioned  club  to 
thresh  what  little  grain  was  garnered ;  if  bank  accounts  and  bank 
credits  have  removed  the  power  of  the  trader's  extortionate  hand ; 
if  the  church,  the  school  and  the  debating  society  have  elevated 
the  Indian  from  the  garrulous  and  incoherent  chatter  of  tribal 
gossip — ^then  we  who  have  these  results  before  our  very  eyes  can 
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form  some  slight  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
and  the  splendid  achievements  they  portray. 

I  pass  now  from  the  hurried  survey  of  the  material  aspect  of 
Indian  administration  to  a  brief  resume  of  the  educational  system 
now  in  vogue  and  directed  by  the  Depertment.  At  the  outset,  I 
may  state,  that  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  education  as  I 
am  now  using  that  term  took  place  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries,  whose  labors  in  the  initiative  were  very  largely 
of  a  religious  character. 

The  tide  of  immigration  flowing  towards  this  continent  in- 
volved organization  and  control,  in  which  the  Church  and  Govern- 
ment took  an  active  part.  The  necessities  of  the  case  compelled 
the  introduction  of  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  education. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  modern  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion controlled  by  the  Department  but  conducted  very  largely 
under  the  auspices  of  one  or  other  of  the  Oiurches.  There  are 
to-day  in  actual  operation  251  day  schools,  55  boarding  and  21 
industrial  schools  —  in  all  325.  The  day  schools  are  for  the  most 
part  situated  on  the  reserves  and  are  intended  for  and  largely 
used  by  those  Indian  children  whose  parents  are  continual  resi- 
dents of  the  reserve.  The  ordinary  subjects  taught  in  our  public 
schools  are  taught  there,  such  as  English,  general  knowledge, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geograjAy,  ethics,  reading,  recitation,  history, 
vocal  music,  calisthenics  and  religious  instruction. 

Quite  recently  we  have  instituted  an  improved  day  school  pre- 
sided over  generally  by  a  female  teacher,  who  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  of  a  matron,  and,  being  provided  with  a  small 
dispensary,  can  attend  to  the  ordinary  physical  ailments  of  chil- 
dren, and  who  also  is  able  to  cook  and  serve  a  hot  midday  meal  to 
the  pupils,  the  expense  of  which  is  undertaken  by  the  Department. 

The  boarding  school  is  residential  and  need  not  be  and  very 
often  is  not  on  a  reserve;  it  is  intended  chiefly  for  children  of 
parents  whose  mode  of  life  takes  them  from  their  recognized 
home,  or  for  children  orphaned  or  unprovided  for.  The  usual 
subjects  are  taught  in  these  institutions. 

The  industrial  school,  is  also  residential,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  academic  subjects,  instruction  is  given  in  the  trades,  in 
handiwork  and  agriculture. 

The  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  these 
educational  institutk>ns,  and,  in  case  of  the  residential  schools, 
provides  a  per  capita  grant  ranging  from  $80  to  $125,  according 
to  the  ownership  and  standard  of  the  building  itself.  Where  the 
Government  erects  and  owns  the  school,  the  smaller  grant  is  paid, 
but  where  the  capital  expenditure  is  incurred  by  the  Church,  it 
bea>mes  entitled  to  the  maximum  grant.    The  day  schools  are, 
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for  the  most  part,  huilt  and  the  teachers'  salaries  paid  by  the 
Department. 

Out  of  a  total  school  population  of  16,287  there  are  enrolled 
11,303,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6,838,  or  about  60%  of 
the  enrollment.     The  school  age  is  from  5  to  16. 

A  fair  measure  of  success  has  resulted  from  our  educational 
efforts,  especially  where  the  after  school  surroundings  are  favour- 
able to  the  continuance  of  the  impressions  created  by  school  life, 
but  it  will  require,  I  think,  the  experience  of  a  few  more  genera- 
tions to  enable  us  to  ^timate  accurately  the  value  of  the  work 
done. 

In  addition  to  the  material  and  educational  service  rendered, 
the  Department  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  humane  aspect  of  the 
question.  Nearly  200  doctors  are  employed  by  the  Department 
to  render  prompt  and  sufficient  medical  attendance,  and  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  the  Indian  under  the  modem 
treatment  recommended  for  those  suffering  from  tiiat  dire  malady 
—  tuberculosis. 

To  the  old,  infirm^  and  destitute,  the  Government  extends  a  gen- 
erous hand,  and,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  Dominion 
the  call  for  help  comes  from  Indians  of  that  class,  prompt  and 
effectual  assistance  is  rendered.  Whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  or  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  or  from 
the  valley  through  which  the  Mackenzie  river  flows  in  its  long 
journey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  even  in  the  far  remote  where  the 
Eskimo  dwells,  a  kindly  disposed  Government  never  fails  to 
respond  to  the  request  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  these  members 
of  our  common  humanity. 

It  may  be  asked,  and  quite  properly,  for  what  purpose  and  to 
what  end  are  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  the  generosity  of  the  phil- 
anthropist and  the  paternalism  of  the  Government  bestowed?  Is 
it  not  that,  apart  from  general  humanitarian  grounds,  the  native 
race  may  become  recognized  members  of  the  community,  clothed 
with  all  the  privileges  and  bearing  the  full  responsibility  of  a 
freeman's  citizenship?  When  that  object  is  attained  humanity 
will  be  amply  recompensed  for  all  that  it  has  done. 

I  commenced  this  paper  with  an  illusion  to  Caesar  and  Colum- 
bus—  the  former  on  a  voyage  of  conquest  —  the  latter  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  interest  of  science  and  humanity.  I 
have  touched  in  general  terms  on  the  changes  that  have  followed 
the  advent  of  these  two  pioneers.  Whether  the  marvellous 
improvement  that  has  been  witnessed  on  the  part  of  the  white  man 
is  to  find  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  red,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say ;  to  dogmatize  on  this  point  is  to  venture  on  dangerous 
ground-     But   if  in  the  days  to  come   the  influential  members 
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of  our  race  shall  carry  to  its  farthest  bounds  the  humanizing 
work  the  past  2,000  years  have  seen  beg^n  and  grow,  and  shall 
bring  to  their  full  fruition  the  capabilities  of  the  Indian,  then, 
whether  or  not  racial  equality  is  reached,  it  will  make  but  little 
difference  so  long  as  it  can  be  said  —  we  have  done  our  best, 
we  can  do  no  more,  and  are  content  to  know  that  in  the  long 
process  of  evolution  the  truth  has  triumphed.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  half  hour,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may 
be  required,  will  be  devoted  to  general  discussion.  The  Chair 
is  instructed  to  limit  the  individual  speeches  to  a  term  of  five 
minutes  each.  Is  there  such  general  discussion  of  the  Indian 
question  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  John  McDougall:  As  one  who  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  question  which  has  been  before  this  Confer- 
ence to-day,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  apology  to  make  in  asking  for 
just  a  minute  or  two  of  your  gracious  hearing.  As  a  child  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  Indian  people  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  I  lived  on  the  border  between  Michigan  and 
Canada^  later  between  Minnesota  and  Canada,  still  later  between 
Dakota  and  Canada,  and  afterward  between  Montana  and  the 
states  that  eventually  were  organized  right  through  to  Puget 
Sound,  and  I  have  traveled  from  childhood  among  the  Indian 
peoples. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Smiley  this 
morning.  I  think  Mr.  Smiley 's  statement  has  been  tremendously 
endorsed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Indian's  capability  to  respond 
to  all  help  that  may  be  given  him,  by  the  admirable  statement 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Canada,  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Indian  AiFairs  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  Indians  are  full  of  a  richness  of  culture ;  their  languages 
are  perfectly  constructed.  With  two  of  these  languages:  I  am 
as  familiar  as  I  am  with  my  own  mother  tongue,  and  I  have 
thought  when  listening  to  many  magnificent  utterances  by  great 
orators  among  the  Indian  people  that  surely  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  this  folk  they  had  reached  a  very  high  state  of  cul- 
ture and  to-day  the  language  remains  while  they  have  degen- 
erated along  other  lines,  so  far  as  our  ideas  of  civilization  are 
concerned. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  I  want  you 
to  consider  him  as  a  man,  as  a  man  capable  of  responding  to 
the  assimilating  influence  of  our  civilization  and  therefore  with- 
draw from  him  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  limitations  with  which  our  several  Indian 
Departments  have  surrounded  him.    That  is  the  burden  of  my 
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message  to-night.  I  have  felt  it  all  my  life.  The  moment  our 
Government  created  an  Indian  Department  that  Department 
began  to  limit  the  Indian,  to  look  upon  him  with  the  eyes  of 
intense  paternalism  —  too  much  so.  Paternalism  runs  to  not 
many  times,  and  that  is  the  feeling  I  have  had,  especially  in  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  my  life,  always  in  association 
with  the  Indian  peoples.- 

Give  him  a  chance;  throw  upon  him  responsibility  in  life  of 
all  questions  moral  and  material ;  let  him  feel  that  he  can  do  for 
himself.  The  process  of  civilization  is  the  weeding  out  of  the 
unfit  —  it  has  been  the  history  of  all  men.  Apply  the  same 
process  to  the  Indian  peoples  if  you  please.  I  would  in  a  large 
measure,  if  possible,  take  away  the  limitations.  For  instance, 
a  patriotic  Indian  away  up  in  Central  British  Columbia  said  to 
me  and  he  was  voicing  thousands  of  his  friends  when  he  said, 
*'  Take  away  the  Indian  reservation ;  we  do  not  want  it.  Take 
away  the  Indian  agent;  we  do  not  want  him.  Take  away  the 
Indian  act;  we  do  not  want  it.  We  want  to  be  men;  we  want 
to  be  governed  as  the  white  man  is  governed."  And  I  felt  for 
him  with  all  my  heart.     (Applause.) 

CoL.  L.  M.  Maus:  I  have  heard  some  very  interesting  dis- 
cussions this  morning  on  the  Indian  question  with  especid  ref- 
erence to  his  economic  and  socialogical  condition.  As  an  Army 
officer  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  pass  many  years  of  my  service 
on  the  extreme  western  frontier  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  I 
have  become  more  or  less  acquainted  with  many  of  them  from 
Canada  to  the  Mexican  borders.  During  my  service  I  have  had 
rare  opportunties  of  studying  the  Red  man  on  his  native  heath, 
especially  the  Sioux,  which  I  regard  as  the  finest  specimen  of 
the  American  Indian.  I  do  not  believe  it  well  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  resources,  because  his  tendencies  are  not  along  the  lines 
of  higher  civilization.  We  know  that  the  Indian  has  done  little 
for  himself  during  the  centuries  since  America  was  invaded  by 
Europeans,  although  he  has  had  virgin  resources  at  his  com- 
mand and  the  example  of  Europe's  best  effort.  Contact  with 
the  white  man  has  not  been  particularly  improving  to  the  Indian, 
because  he  has  accepted  his  vices  and  few  of  his  virtues. 

Since  the  Indian  has  been  forced  to  live  like  the  white  man, 
his  health  and  constitution  have  deteriorated.*  The  abandonment 
of  the  tepee  for  the  white  man's  house  has  led  to  tuberculosis  in 
many  instances  because  in  shutting  himself  within  he  deprived 
himself  of  the  fresh  air  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  for 
centuries.  I  have  frequently  known  the  Indian  to  turn  over  to 
his  horse,  the  house  built  for  him  by  the  government,  and  settle 
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his  family  in  the  stable,  where  he  coald  continue  to  live  in  the 
open.  Lo  knew  what  was  best  for  him,  far  better  than  the  agent 
sent  to  advise  and  direct  him. 

Curious  as  it  may  appear  the  Indian  soon  learned  the  vices 
of  the  white  man^  especially  the  drinking  vice,  and  it  has  been 
through  this  great  curse  to  the  human  race,  that  thousands  of 
them  died  or  made  themselves  offensive  to  the  industrious  and 
harmless  white  settler.  They  not  only  learned  the  drinking  habit 
from  bad  men  who  smuggled  whisky  on  the  reservations  but 
from  employees  of  the  government.  I  believe  the  government 
should  enforce  total  abstinence  among  all  reservation  employees 
from  the  agent  to  the  lowest  assistant  at  the  agency.  (Applause.) 
No  Indian  agent,  farmer,  blacksmith,  or  any  other  employee 
who  uses  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  permitted  to  assist  in 
moulding  the  character  of  our  wards,  the  Indians. 

The  question  of  education  as  applied  to  the  Indian  has  not 
been  properly  solved.  I  do  not  believe  the  government  should 
turn  over  this  important  matter  to  the  various  churches,  because 
in  my  opinion,  the  professional  educator  is  better  qualiified  than 
teachers  who  are  selected  by  the  religious  denominations.  The 
religious  orders  for  centuries  have  struggled  with  the  Indian 
from  an  educational  standpoint  and  from  my  experience  with 
the  Mexican  Indian  he  has  made  little  progress.  The  govem- 
-ment  is  far  better  fitted  to  handle  the  matter  with  its  graded  and 
industrial  schools.  College  education  for  the  Indian  is  out  of 
place,  and  few  of  them  profit  thereby.  Teach  him  the  three  R's 
and  a  trade  and  you  will  have  reached  his  educational  limit  for 
generations. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Indian  Department  has  gotten  so 
deeply  into  politics.  For  generations  the  care  of  the  Indian  has 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  graft  for  those  concerned,  as  a  result 
of  which  many  scandals  have  cropped  up  from  time  to  time. 
For  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  and  the  government  as  well 
they  should  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  and  Army 
officers  be  assigned  as  agents.  Army  officers  have  taken  chaise 
of  agencies  from  time  to  time  and  have  always  left  a  clean  and 
satisfactory  administration  behind  them.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :    Is  there  further  discission? 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  want  to  say  one  wo.  i  A  number  of  the 
speakers  to-day  have  spoken  of  the  Indians^AS  an  inferior  race. 
Carl  Schurz,  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  charge  of  the 
Indians,  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Those  who  knew  him 
know  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  whole  country 
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and  one  of  the  ablest  men.  He  told  me  respeatedly  that  the 
ablest  man  he  ever  met,  of  any  race  or  any  color,  was  a  full- 
blood  Indian,  Oura,  of  Colorado.  I  knew  him  well.  I  have 
seen  many  Indians,  just  as  fine  a  type  of  manhood  as  Oura,  but  , 
with  not  a  particle  of  education.  They  had  never  been  to  school 
at  all,  but  they  had  that  powerful  insight  into  everjrthing  that 
was  deep.  We  judge  the  Indians  wrongly.  Why,  let  us  think 
how  two  thousand  years  ago  we  began  as  savages ;  that  is  what 
we  were,  depised  by  all  the  Romans;  now  just  think  what  we 
have  become !  I  do  not  want  the  Indians  to  be  talked  of  as  a 
very  inferior  race.    They  are  not.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  W.  Clark  :    I  just  want  to  say  one  or  two  words 
before  the  next  address,  and  those  are  that  we  must  weigh  the 
results  of  our  teaching  of  the  Indians  in  the  light  of  our  past 
national  treatment  of  them  as  a  race.     It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Indians  are  somewhat  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  white 
man ;  we  do  not  wonder  why  results  are  slow  in  appearing,  when 
we  think  that  for  so  many  years  the  Indians  were  penned  upon 
reservation  tracts  of  land,  cut  off  from  all  contact  with  the  best 
elements  of  our  white  civilization,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
worst  elements  and  given  no  incentive  to  care  for  themselves  or 
to  strike  out  for  themselves.     To-day  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal   about    what   education    has    done    for    the    Indians    and 
what   the   various    other   civilizing   processes    have    done,    but 
we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
Indian  his  lands  in  severalty;  it  is  not  enough  to  educate  him; 
it  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  right 
ways  of  living:  we  owe  the  Indian  a  gpreat  deal  more  than  that. 
To  teach  him  all  these  things  and  to  teach  him  to  cultivate  his 
lands,  is  but  to  civilize  him.     As  a  nation  we  owe  him  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  him  that.    We  have  taken 
away  from  the  Indian  by  various  legislative  enactments,  his  old 
tribal  props  and  restraints,  and  we  are  giving  him  very  little  in 
their  place.    What  the  Indian  needs  to-day  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own  as  an  individual  among  other  individuals  in  our  nation 
is  a  friend.     And  you  know  the  best  friend  the  Indian  has  had, 
and  has  to-day,  is  the  consecrated  Christian  missionary,    who 
goes  out  there  and  works  on  the  reservation  with  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  Indians  to  Christ,  and  of  aiding  them  in   their 
efforts  to  become  self-supporting  Christian  American  citizens. 
What  the  Indian  needs  is  more  of  the  upbuilding,  character-fomn- 
ing  influences  exerted  by  Christian  missions.     It  is  quite  true,  as 
has  been  said  to-day,  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  Indian  "History .      The 
Indian  is  meeting  a  trail  that  is  not  trod;  he  is  just  at>otit    to 
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enter  upon  it,  and  he  is  fearful  as  to  where  the  trail  may  lead 
He  needs  the  guiding  hand,  and  the  help  and  prayers  of  all  the 
Christian  people  of  Ajnerica.     (Applause.  ) 

Mr.  Smiley  :    That  was  a  good  talk. 

The  Chairman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  Anal  number  of  the  program  of  this  evening. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Governor    of    the    Commonwealth. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  DIX 

I  am  deeply  sensitive  to  the  honor  of  addressing  this  distin- 
guished gatiiering;  and  here  in  your  presence  I  wish  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect,  admiration  and  commendation  to  the  man  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  and  the  incentive  to  these  congfresses. 
His  life  is  a  sermon  on  this  mount  —  Mr.  Smiley ! 

We  are  here  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  aiding  dependent 

peoples. 

[  Our  Federal  government  through  its  immigration  laws  has 

become  the  custodian  of  peoples  from  many  countries  and  lands 

where  the  masses  of  the  population  do  not  receive  the  benefits 

*;  of  education  and  enlightenment  that  we  have  enjoyed.    We  are 

f  bound,  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  as  well  as  by  the  responsi- 

^  bilities  of  our  own  superior  privileges,  to  aid  these  people  now 

'^  among  us. 

;^  This  fabric  that  we  call  civilization  began  centuries  ago  in  the 

Orient ;  its  encircling  progress  through  tfie  West  has  rested  here 
^^  in  this  country,  the  only  one  where  the  great  problems  of  civiliza- 

^  tion  can  be  solved  under  constitutional  forms  of  liberty,  as  wc 

'■'  have  them. 

-^  Into  this  fabric  have  been  woven  by  the  human  workers  of 

the  ages,  by  the  countless  fingers  of  myriad  people,  the  black 
J^  threads  of  despotism  and  persecution,  the  red  ones  of  martydom, 

^''  the  white  ones  of  charity  and  the  purple  threads  of  loyalty. 

'^  In  that  padiway  of  traversed  time  and  nations  are  the  wrecks 

^''  of  empires,  the  ruins  of  dynasties,  and  here,  as  I  have  said,  must 

*  be  carried  out  our  form  of  government  as  an  illustration  to  the 

r;-"^  world  of  achievement  along  the  lines  of  Christian  development. 

'■^  Only  five  generations  ago  a  dependent  people  here  became 

'\^  independent,  and  we  established  in  this  land  our  form  of  govem- 

10^  ment. 

ue '  I  would  point  out  that  we  are  now  responsible  for  two  classes 

^^  of  dependent  peoples ;  th^  fortunate  dependents  and  the  unfor- 
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tunate  dependents.  The  fortunate  dependent  people  are  receiv- 
ing the  education  of  our  great  school  system.  In  the  public 
schools  of  our  Empire  State  alone  there  are  to-day  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  school  children..  They  are  receiving  an 
instruction  that  costs  the  people  of  this  state  eighty  millions  of 
dollars ;  they  are  instructed  in  institutions  costing  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  And  I  would  that  there  were  with 
us  this  evening  that  energetic,  able  and  efficient  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper),  who  has  so  often 
taken  part  in  these  Conferences  and  whose  advice  and  counsel 
have  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  and  enlightenment  of  those 
who  attended.  His  masterful  jurisdiction  and  progressive  guid- 
ance embrace  the  interests  of  all  our  fortunate  dependents,  mind 
you,  eighteen  hundred  thousand  school  children.     (Applause.) 

Of  unfortunate  dependents,  those  in  public  institutions,  it  is 
most  impressive  to  realize  that  we  have  in  this  state  a  number 
almost  equal  to  all  the  school  children  of  this  state.  One  million, 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  people,  and*  the  private 
charities  are  receiving  aid,  relief  and  support  in  or  through  our 
institutions.  We  have  fourteen  institutions  in  our  state  for  the 
care  of  the  insane,  not  including  two  for  the  criminal  insane. 
There  are  for^y  thousand  inmates  in  these  last  mentioned  institu- 
tions and  we  are  now  receiving  in  this  state  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
hundred  per  year,  one  hundred  per  month,  of  insane  into  these 
institutions,  which  are  already  over-crowded. 

I  cannot  deliver  to  you  a  lecture  on  Psychiatry.  1  am  not  a 
psychiatrist,  but  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  I  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  these  various  institutions  that  I  might  know  of 
their  physical  condition,  of  the  work  they  are  performing,  in 
order  that  the  appropriations  for  them  might  be  justified  and 
determined  intelligently. 

Perhaps  our  best  institution  of  that  kind  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  is  at  Ogdensburg,  which  represents  an  investment  of  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  and  is  intended  to  care  for  sixteen 
hundred  patients;  there  are  now  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
patients  there.  At  Kings  Park  there  are  thirty-eight  hundred; 
at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  forty-eight  hundred  —  both 
institutions  over-crowded. 

Recently,  when  at  Binghamton,  I  asked  to  have  shown  to  me 
those  who  had  recently  arrived.  I  was  shown  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  people,  all  of  foreign  birth,  not  citizens  of  this 
country,  who  had  been  sent  there  from  New  York.  I  am  telling 
you  these  facts  so  that,  through  you  and  other  devoted  men  and 
women,  thought  and  co-operation  may  be  directed  both  to  pre- 
vention and  to  after  treatment  in  this  menacing  matter. 
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Upon  the  discharge  of  these  patients  from  the  hospitals,  they 
return  to  the  communities  from  which  they  came;  they  become 
citizens.  They  are  part  of  the  community;  and  it  needs  the 
^o-operation  and  the  intelligent  work  and  the  help  of  courageous 
men  and  women  to  lift  them  out  of  their  surroundings  and  make 
them  good  citizens. 

These  institutions  contain  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  foreign 
birth,  the  majority  of  whom  are  aliens.  The  large  proportion  of 
that  forty-seven  per  cent,  are  there  from  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  \ 

And  this  is  the  tragedy.  Among  all  its  sources  of  income  this 
state  receives  its  greatest  amount  from  the  Excise  Department  — 
twenty  millions  of  dollars;  one-half  of  which  becomes  appli- 
cable to  the  state  treasury,  the  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
counties. 

Yet  from  the  loins  of  this  great  excise  income,  spring  that 
Gorgon — ^the  abuse  of  alcohol — whose  shadow  darkens  the  minds 
of  the  greatest  nimiber  of  inmates  in  our  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  insane.  Aside  from  those  who  are  sent  there  from 
various  other  causes,  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
are  liberated  cured,  but  the  average  length  of  time  is  ten  years. 

Another  great  cause  of  unfortunate  dependency  is  that  the 
Federal  government  has  been  careless  in  its  control  of  our  great 
port  of  New  York.  In  this  country  we  have  opened  wide  the 
portals  of  entry.  Among  the  ports  along  our  eastern  coast, 
New  York  is  the  great  admission  place,  and  in  time  the  unfor- 
tunates are  naturally  sent  to  the  institutions  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

The  work  of  prevention  and  redemption  rests  with  you,  with 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  state.  Our  government  must  have 
immigration  laws  and  methods  fair  to  other  countries,  yet  pre- 
venting their  sending  here  those  who  are  deficient  mentally  and 
expecting  this  country  to  assimilate,  to  care  for  and  provide 
homes  for  them. 

The  regulation  of  this  matter  is  a  governmental  function,  oper- 
ating for  public  good  and  responsive  to  public  sentiment. 
.  Recently  there  has  been  an  investigation  made  of  why  we 
receive  so  many  of  these  unfortunates  in  tfiis  state,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  information  and  the  knowledge  gained 
are  bearing  fruit.  The  causes  are  being  eliminated ;  the  ports  of 
the  Old  World  are,  or  will  be,  safeguarded  against  allowing 
those  people  to  take  passage  to  this  country.  They  almost 
immediately  become  a  charge  upon  the  charity  of  this  state 
because  of  their  lack  of  means  and  their  inability  to  perform 
labor. 
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There  are  in  this'  state  seventeen  hundred  thousand  unfortun- 
ate people  that  are  cared  for  by  the  charity  of  the  other  people 
of  the  state,  at  an  expense  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars, 
practically  the  entire  income  from  all  the  indirect  sources  of  the 
state's  revenue.  They  are  housed  in  institutions  costing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars,  all  of  which  have 
been  built  out  of  the  charity  of  our  people. 

Finally  and  principally,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  minds  and 
your  hearts  as  public  spirited  citizens  that  redeeming  work  which 
can  be  done  when  these  patients  are  released  from  our  institu- 
tions. That  work  calls  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
education  and  enlightenment,  appealing  to  you  to  bear  your  share 
of  service  unto  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate. 

That  is  the  message  I  bring  to  you,  because  you  are  bearers 
of  light  and  leaders  in  this  great  Commonwealth  and  partners  in 
the  general  movement  for  the  uplift  of  human  life  and  endeavor. 
That  partnership  means  your  devotion  to  the  unfortunate.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  next  morning. 


Third  Session 

Thurtdaj  Monuof,  October  24th,  1912 


The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
Our  subject  for  the  sessions  to-day  is  the  Philippines.  The  first 
speaker  is  Major  John  P.  Finley  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Zamboanga  in  the  Moro  Province 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Major  Finley  has  just  returned  from 
a  period  of  ten  years*  continuous  service,  without  relief,  among 
the  Moros  and  Pagans  of  the  Southern  Islands  of  the  Philippines. 

THE  NON-CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLANDS 

OF  THE  PHILIPPINES— THEIR  SELF-GOVERN- 

MENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT.* 

ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  JOHN  P.  FINLEY,  U.  S.  A. 

It  seems  advisable  that  we  approach  this  Moro  subject  through 
its  historical  setting  and  try  to  realize  at  the  outset  that  the 
Moro  and  his  pagan  brother  of  the  Southern  Islands  are  not 
Filipinos,  even  though  they  are  all  part  of  the  great  Malayo- 
Polynesian  group  of  Pacific  Islanders.  The  Moros  number  about 
350,000  souls  and  the  Pagans  about  250,000.  No  complete  census 
of  these  people  has  ever  been  taken,  either  by  the  Spaniards  or 
by  the  Americans.    A  partial  .enumeration  was  made  in  1903. 

Our  first  contact  with  the  Moros  of  the  Philippines  was  on 
May  19th,  1899,  when  two  battalions  (755  strong)  of  the  23d 
U.  S.  Infantry  arrived  at  Jolo,  the  capital  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
and  relieved  the  Spanish  garrison  of  24  ofiicers  and  800  enlisted 
men.  Admiral  Dewey  had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
harbor  of  Manila  on  May  ist,  1898,  and  Major  General  Merritt, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  American  soldiers,  had  captured  that  city, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  about  three 
months  later,  on  August  13th. 

The  Philippine  Insurrection  was  opened  by*  the  revolutionary 
forces  under  Emilio  Aguinaldo  in  the  attack  upon  Manila  on 

*The  time  assigned  Major  Fialey  in  the  morning  session  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  him  to  complete  his  address.  For  this  reason,  acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Brigadier  General  Goodale  and  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  it  was  arranged 
for  Major  Finley  to  continue  bis  remarks  at  the  evening  session. 
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Datu  Attik,  Datu  Kaibi  and  Datu  Julkama)m.  The  treaty  was 
signed  at  Jolo  in  triplicate  in  English  and  Sulu,  on  August 
20th,  A.  D.  1899,  and  of  the  Mohammedan  Year  13  Arabuil, 
April,  1517.  It  embraced  fifteen  (15)  articles  and  announced 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  Jolo  Archi- 
pelago and  its  dependencies  is  declared  and  acknowledged.  That 
the  United  States  flag  will  be  used  throughout  the  territory  on 
land  and  on  the  sea. 

That  the  ''rights  and  dignities  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  and 
of  his  Datus  shall  be  fully  respected.  That  the  Moros  shall  not 
be  interfered  with  on  account  of  religion,  but  that  all  of  their 
religious  customs  shall  be  respected  and  no  one  persecuted  on 
account  thereof." 

That  "piracy  must  be  suppressed  and  every  possible  cflfort 
made  by  the  Sultan  and  His  Datus  to  arrest  and  bring  to  justice 
all  persons  engaged  in  piracy." 

That  the  "introduction  of  firearms  and  war  material  is  for- 
bidden except  upon  the  specific  authority  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

That  in  the  event  of  "crimes  and  offenses  committed  by  Moros 
against  Moros  the  government  of  the  Sultan  will  bring  to  trial 
and  punishment  the  criminals  and  offenders,  who  will  be  delivered 
to  the  government  of  the  Sultan  by  the  United  States  authorities, 
if  in  their  possession.  In  all  other  cases  persons  charged  with 
crimes  or  offenses  will  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  author- 
ities for  trial  and  punishment." 

That  "any  slave  in  the  Archipelago  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  freedom  by  paying  to  the  master  the  usual  market 
value." 

That  "Americans  or  foreigners  wishing  to  go  into  the  country 
should  state  their  wishes  to  the  Moro  authorities  and  ask  for  an 
escort." 

That  the  "United  States  will  give  full  protection  to  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects  as  against  any  foreign  nation." 

That  the  "United  States  will  not  sell  the  Island  of  Jolo  or  any 
other  island  of  the  Archipelago  to  any  foreign  nation  without  the 
consent  of  the  Sultan." 

That  the  United  States  government  will  pay  in  monthly  sal- 
aries to  the  Sultan  and  nine  of  his  Datus  the  sum  of  760  dollars 
Mexican. 

That  "all  trade  in  the  domestic  products  of  the  Archipels^o 
by  the  Sultan  and  his  people  with  any  part  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  be  free,  unlimited  and  undutiable." 

That  the  "United  States  may  occupy  and  control  such  points 
in  the  Archipelago  as  public  interests  seem  to  demand,  but 
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encroachment  will  not  be  made  upon  the  lands  immediately  about 
the  residence  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  unless  military  necessity 
requires  such  occupation  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power." 

That  "when  necessary  to  take  the  property  of  individuals  due 
compensation  will  be  made  in  each  case." 

That  "any  person  can  purchase  land  in  the  Archipelago  and 
hold  the  same  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Sultan  and  making 
a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  individual  owner,  such  pur- 
chase to  be  immediately  registered  in  the  proper  office  of  the 
United  States  government." 

This  brief  review  of  the  document  covers  the  main  points  of 
the  treaty,  which  was  cofifirmed  and  approved,  after  making  cer- 
tain exceptions,  by  President  McKinley  on  October  27th,  1899, 
subject  to  the  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  notified  General  Otis  at  Manila, 
that  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  December  loth,  1898  (rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  April  nth,  1899),  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  provides  that  "civil  rights  and  the  political  status  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  determined  by  Congress." 

General  Otis  was  further  informed  that  "the  agreement  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  shall  not  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  authorize 
or  give  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  a  condition  which  is  made 
impossible  by  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

President  McKinley  directed  that  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  held  in  slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and 
what  arrangement  could  be  made  for  their  emancipation.  That 
Congress  might  be  willing  to  appropriate  a  reasonable  sum  of 
money  that  would  suffice  to  secure  freedom  for  the  whole  number 
of  persons  held  in  such  bondage. 

This  project  never  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  and  while 
the  military  government  of  the  Moro  country  has  secured  the 
freedom  of  many  slaves  held  by  Non-Christians,  yet  no  compensa- 
tion has  been  accorded  the  owners.  The  pursuit  of  such  a  policy 
would  have  been  unwise,  would  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
Moros  and  Pagans,  and  would  have  encouraged  abuse  of  author- 
ity, endless  discussion,  deception  and  fraud. 

Our  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  was  of  rather  remarkable 
origrin,  inasmuch  as  it  affected  onlv  one  ^Toloanos)  of  the  five 
principal  Moro  tribes  of  the  southern  islands,  and  was  legally 
unnecessary  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Sulu  Archipelago.  Spanish  sovereignty  was  fully  and  finally 
established  therein  by  the  treaty  of  July  20th,  1878,  with  Sultan 
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than  two  years  refused  to  become  reconciled  to  the  new  condi- 
tions and  political  status.  During  this  period  the  Spanish  garri- 
sons were  continually  attacked,  sometimes  with  an  organized 
force  of  2,000  Sulus  and  much  loss  resulted  to  both  sides.  This 
condition  continued  until  June,  1878,  when  finally  the  peaceful 
efforts  of  Datu  Harun-ar-Rashid  prevailed  with  Sultan  Jamalul 
Alam  and*  his  warring  Datus,  and  they  became  convinced  that 
peace  and  loyalty  to  Spam  were  preferable  to  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued hostility  and  consequent  distress  and  ruin.  As  a  result  of 
this  important  change  in  the  situation  the  treaty  of  July  20th, 
1878,  on  the  basis  of  pacification  and  capitulation,  was  accom- 
plished at  the  rancheria  of  Likup,  Island  of  Jolo,  between  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu  and  His  Majesty  King  Alfonso  XII  of  Spain. 

This  was  the  last  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Sultanate 
of  Sulu  and  Spain,  and  its  terms  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  was  indisputable  and  complete  over  the  whole  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  the  Sulu  people 
became  thenceforth  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  treaty  defined  the  ultimate  political  relation  that  existed 
between  the  Sultanate  of  Sulu  and  Spain,  during  the  last  period 
of  the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Philippines,  and  also  at  the  time 
of  the  American  conquest  on  August  13th,  1898.  It  was  a  treaty 
of  conquest,  followed  by  territorial  occupation  under  military 
control,  and  was  consequently  much  more  effective  than  the 
previous  treaties  of  1737,  1836  and  1851,  in  which  Spain  with- 
drew after  military  invasion  and  rested  upon  the  terms  of  these 
protocols  as  adequate  to  preserve  the  "status  quo"  of  their  obliga- 
tions. But  the  old  saying  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  had  it* 
natural  effect  upon  the  Sulu  Moros  and  failure  to  occupy  after 
invasion  soon  placed  the  Spaniards  where  they  were  before  the 
prosecution  of  their  campaigns.  These  formal  agreements  when 
not  actually  sustained  by  the  continual  presence  of  troops  lost 
their  effect  with  the  Moros.  The  breaking  up  of  military  camps 
and  the  withdrawal  of  soldiers,  the  abdication  of  every  %mblcm 
of  power  and  government,  was  taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
weakness  of  their  adversary.  Why  had  the  Spaniards  come  at 
all  if  they  would  not  remain?  Why  make  an  agreement  if  it 
was  not  to  be  enforced  ?  How  could  treaties  be  made  good  and 
binding  when  the  evidence  (soldiers)  of  real  authority  had  run 
away?  Certainly,  agreements  under  such  conditions  could  not 
contain  good  promises  that  the  Spaniards  expected  to  abide  by 
in  sincerity  and  honesty. 

Thus  argued  the  Moros  about  the  Spaniards  and  likewise  have 
they  argued  about  the  American  treaty  of  August  20th,  1899. 
Civilized  nations  have  a  faculty  or  propensity  for  drawing  up 
agreements  with  dependent  peoples  which  neither  party  thereto 
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can  fulfill  to  the  letter.  Such  protocols  become  makeshifts  and 
palliations,  to  conceal  movemeftts  not  orig^inally  contemplated  and 
made  necessary,  by  attempting  too  much  in  the  elaborate  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  the  original  document.  Brevity,  simplicity,  completeness 
and  formality  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  such  political 
papers,  in  dealing  with  subject  people. 

In  his  first  annual  report  (1903-1904)  as  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Moro  country.  General  Wood  wrote  of  the  Sulu  treaty  as 
follows:  "  In  the  Sulu  Archipelago  our  occupancy  was  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  an  agreement  known  as  the  'Bates  Agree- 
ment '  or  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  under  which  the  Moros 
became  turbulent  and  insolent,  and  finally  broke  into  open  rebel- 
lion, attacking  the  United  States  troops  and  attempting  to  capture 
the  town  of  J6I0,  held  by  the  Americans  under  the  terms  of  the 
said  agreement  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  town  of  Jolo  would  have  been  destroyed 
and  its  inhabitants  massacred  but  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  forces.  Adequate  military  control  was  imperative  even 
though  exercised  under  the  provisions  of  the  civil  government 
act." 

At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Bates  Agreement  the  impres- 
sion appeared  to  prevail  that  the  Moros  and  Pagans  of  the  south- 
em  islands  were  either  actually  or  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  That»  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was 
but  one  person,  in  the  territory  bearing  such  exalted  rank  and 
that  all  of  the  Non-Christians  came  under  his  sway.  But  as  mili- 
tary occupation  and  control  spread  over  and  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  other  and  powerful  tribes  of  Moros  were 
found,  possessing  other  languages,  with  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
habits,  and  customary  laws  that  separated  them  entirely  from  the 
Sulu  Moro  (Joloanos)  except  as  to  religious  faith,  all  of  them 
being  Mohammedans. 

At  the  head  of  the  Magindanao  Moros  was  found  the  present 
Sultan  Mohammed  Mangigin,  the  21st  Sultanate  since  the 
advent  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  coming, 
in  1475,  oi  the  Sharif  Mohammed  Kabungsuwan,  the  first  Sultan 
of  the  Magindanaos.  The  first  Spanish  expedition  into  the 
Magindanao  country  occurred  in  February,  1596,  under  Rodri- 
guez and  Ronquillo,  and  was  a  failure.  , 

At  the  head  of  the  Iranun  Bay  Moros  was  found  the  Sultan 
Mohammed  Malalis,  now  deceased.  The  leader  of  the  Samal 
Moros  was  and  is  Datu  Rajah  Mura  Mandi;  and  of  the  Kali- 
bugan  Moros,  Datu  Dakula  the  Third,  whose  father,  Dakula  the 
Second,  was  Prince  of  Sibugay  and  so  recognized  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1843.    The  Sultanate  dates  from  the  year  1640. 
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The  Yakan  Moros  of  the  Basilan  Archipelago  were  controlled 
by  two  chiefs,  the  Salip  Akil  in  the  south,  and  Datu  Kalun 
(Pedro  Cuevas)  in  the  north.  The  latter  died  July  14th,  1904, 
when  the  former  succeeded  to  full  control  over  the  entire  Sultan- 
ate, with  its  peculiar  people,  distinct  customs,  language  and  dress. 

The  Ranao  (lake)  Moros  of  the  Lake  Lanao  basin,  also  called 
Malanaos,  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Mindanao 
Moros  had  as  their  first  ruler  Raja  Indarapatra,  the  King  of 
Mantapuli.  This  great  Sultanate  became  much  divided  by  inter- 
nal dissension,  so  that  by  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  in  1899 
many  chiefs  were  encountered,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
Ahmay-Manibilang,  the  Sultan  of  Madaya.  The  first  Spanish 
expedition  against  the  Ranao  Moros  was  led  by  Gen.  Corcuera, 
in  1636,  and  the  last  by  Gen.  Parrado,  in  1895,  and  by  Gen.  Buille 
in  February,  1898.  The  chiefs  of  those  great  tribes  had  heard 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  wondered  why  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  ignored  them,  and  treated 
formally  and  exclusively  with  a  chief  having  authority  over  a 
comparatively  small  territory,  and  over  a  tribe  whose  reputation 
for  lawlessness  and  piracy  was  the  most  reprehensible  in  the 
southern  seas.  The  first  contest  with  the  Kotabatu  Moros  came 
on  December  12th,  1899,  and  with  the  Lake  Lanao  Moros  on 
March  31,  igoo.  General  Bates  held  short  interviews  with  two  of 
the  independent  tribal  chiefs  bef or^  the  consummation  of  the  Sulu 
treaty ;  with  Rajah  Muda  Mandi  of  Zamboanga  ^nd  -Landang  on 
July  28th,  i8q9,  and  with  Datu  Kalun  of  Basilan  on  August  4th, 
1899.  At  both  of  these  interviews  the  Datus  expressed  friendli- 
ness to  the  United  States  and  a  desire  to  welcome  the  Americans. 
None  of  the  other  chiefs  or  their  subordinates  were  met  or  inter- 
viewed at  this  time,  although  a  study  of  the  Spanish  records  in 
Manila  would  have  disclosed  their  identity  and  place  of  residence. 

On  this  subject  Commander  Very,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Castine, 
reported  August  4th,  1899,  as  follows :  "There  is  more  disquiet 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zamboanga  than  when  I  last  wrote  and  I  am 
afraid  the  Army  has  made  an  error  in  not  sending  for  Datu 
Kalun  of  Basilan,  who  is  friendly  but  weak  and  wavering.  He 
is  badgered  by  the  bad  element  of  Zamboanga  who  are  telling 
him  to  remember  his  Tagalog  origin,  and  he  is  worried  by  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu  who  seeks  to  regain  his  mastery  over  the  Basilan 
people.  Datu  Kalun  has  heard  of  the  interview  of  General  Bates 
with  the  Sultan  and  Datu  Mandi,  and  I  am  afraid  he  feels  n^- 
lected  and  that  the  discrimination  has  done  us  harm.  Datu 
Kalun  needs  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  given  him.  I 
went  to  his  village  at  Lamitan  on  the  ist  of  August  and  remained 
until  the  following  morning,  having  the  Datu  on  board." 
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After  the  American  troops  took  possession  of  Jolo,  chief  town 
of  the  Sulu  country,  May  19th,  1899,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  Sultan  had  a  conference  May  29th,  through 
his  secretary,  Hadji  Butu,  with  the  American  commander  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  friendly  n^otiations  with  the 
American  government.  The  conference  led  up  to  the  orders  of 
Major  General  Otis,  Military  G>mmand^r  and  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  of  July  3d  and  i  ith,  1899,  appointing  and  instruct- 
ing Brigadier  General  Bates  to  accomplish  the  Sulu  treaty  of 
August  20th,  1899.  On  June  22d,  following  the  above  confer- 
ence, the  Sultan  sent  a  letter  to  his  Datus,  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Americans  have  come  here  in  exchange  for  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  are  a  different  people  from  the  Spaniards 
and  it  will  be  good  to  go  'juramentado'  against  them.  They 
did  not  come  to  take  our  lands,  religion  or  customs.  These  Amer- 
icans leave  us  our  laws,  and  if  you  love  yourselves  and  your 
country  avoid  coming  to  blows  with  the  Americans  because  they 
are  like  a  match  box,  you  strike  one  and  they  all  go  off."  The 
American  commander  of  Jolo  reported  at  this  time  that,  "our 
relations  with  the  Moros  are  of  a  very  friendly  character,"  yet 
in  the  same  communication  he  mentioned  the  bringing  in  of 
arm$  and  ammunition  by  the  Sultan  from  ports  outside  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.  These  and  many  other  weapons  introduced 
in  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  "  Bates 
Agreement,"  were'  afterwards  used  against  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  and  in  perpetrating  many  acts  of  piracy,  slave  deal- 
ing, murder  and  robbery.  The  Sultan  sometimes  expressed  much 
regret  for  these  acts  but  said  that  his  limited  temporal  power, 
under  American  control,  rendered  ineffective  and  futile  his 
authority. 

The  5ultan  was  always  adroitly  suave  and  exhibited  keen 
diplomacy  in  his  dealings  with  the  Americans.  He  never  lost 
sieht  of  the  main  chance,  first  for  himself,  and  then  for  his  people. 
His  Datus  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  power  and  were  some- 
times ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Sultan  to  remove  an 
insult  or  to  maintain  their  status.  However  violent  their  anger 
or  sensitive  their  feelings  the  Datus  never  forgot  that  the  person 
of  the  Sultan  was  sacred,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  his  authority 
unquestioned  as  head  of  the  state. 

To  meet  the  inquiries,  afford  instruction  and  assuage  the  sullen 
attitude  of  some  of  the  Moro  chiefs,  not  visited  or  interviewed 
at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the  Sulu  treaty.  Governor 
Finley  announced  a  bichara  (meeting)  to  be  held  at  Zamboanga 
on  October  23d,  1903,  and  formally  summoned  the  chiefs  and 
their  subordinate  officials  to  attend  and  participate  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  their  form  of  .govern- 
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ment  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  undertaking  the  control  of 
the  Moro  country.  About  4,000  people  attended  this  convention, 
which  continued  for  three  days,  and  developed  so  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  the  people  favored  the  early  calling  of 
another  bichara  at  Zamboanga,  which  Governor  Finley  finally 
announced  as  set  for  November  24th,  1903.  T)iis  convention, 
attended  by  about  3,000  people,  was  especially  notable  by  reason 
of  the  attendance  of  the  taos  (common  people)  who  had  never 
before  been  permitted  to  assemble  under  such  conditions,  with 
the  high  and  powerful  chiefs.  Not  only  were  the  taos  accorded 
the  enjo)anent  of  this  right  under  the  American  govemnjent  but 
they  were  urged  to  take  part  in  the  daily  meeting^  by  declaring 
their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  was  a  great  step  forward, 
relieved  suspicion,  removed  doubt,  inspired  confidence  and  placed 
the  Non-Christians  in  a  receptive  attitude  towards  American 
officials. 

In  the  previous  year  (October,  1962),  Governor  Finley  held 
a  similar  bichara  among  the  Malanao  and  Magindanao  Moros 
at  Malabang.  These  meetings  paved  the  way  for  disarmament, 
the  adoption  of  a  weapon  law,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
destruction  of  piracy,  the  introduction  of  the  Moro  Exchange 
system,  the  opening  of  tribal  ward  farms,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  collection  of  public  revenues  and  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  lawful  trade.  Governor  -Finley  decided  that  no 
written  agreements  should  be  entered  into  and  no  formal  oaths 
or  obligations  taken  at  these  conventions.  The  meetings  were 
for  acquaintance,  association,  instruction,  discussion  and  improve- 
ment. It  was  necessary  to  beget  freedom  of  action,  instill  confi- 
dence, remove  fear,  develop  respect  for  the  new  authority,  avoid 
impossible  promises  and  religious  upheaval,  and  refrain  from 
overdoing  any  scheme  or  proposition.  The  Spaniards  had  been 
profuse  in  promises,  ready  with  prolix  agreements,  intolerant  in 
religion,  and  complicated  and  devious  in  treaties.  Frankness, 
simplicity  and  even-handed  justice  are  strong  factors  in  success- 
ful dealing  with  Moros  and  Pagans. 

Military  occupation  of  the  whole  Moro  country  gradually  fol- 
lowed the  accomplishment  of  the  Sulu  treaty.  President  McKin- 
ley,  after  conditional  approval,  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
on  February  ist,  1900,  where  soon  after,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Schurman  Commission,  it  was  ratified. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Zamboanga  (capital  of  the  Moro 
country)  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  General  Monteros  on 
May  24th,  1899,  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Vicente  Alvarez,  as  a  representative  of  General  Aguinaldo, 
the  President  of  the  revolutionary  government  in  the  northern 
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provinces.  The  headquarters  of  the  insurgents  was  at  Mercedes, 
about  eight  miles  northeast  of  Zamboanga.  Prior  to  the  Spanish 
evacuation  of  the  latter  place  the  insurgents,  on  May  I2th,  1899, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  garrison,  during  which  General 
Monteros  and  two  of  his  officers  were  seriously  wounded.  The 
insurgents  had  seized  a  large  supply  of  small  boats,  quick-firing 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition  from  thirteen  Spanish  gunboats 
lying  oflF  Zamboanga,  which  had  been  purchased  in  April,  1899, 
for  the  United  States,  at  the  naval  station  of  Isabela,  Basilan, 
and  were  awaiting  convoy  to  Manila.  This  capture  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  insurgent  cause  and  was  effected  before  the 
arrival  of  U.  S.  gunboats  from  the  north,  on  May  i8th,  1899, 
On  May  28th  the  U.  S.  S.  Castine,  tmder  Commander  Very, 
captured  from  the  insurgents  six  of  the  small  boats  and  consider- 
able other  plunder  in  their  possession. 

Thfs  insurgents  occupied  Zamboanga  as  soon  as  the  Spanish 
ttoops  and  residents  abandoned  the  city  on  May  24th.  The  city 
had  been  partially  destroyed  on  May  2bth  by  a  large  fire,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  Spaniards,  although  by  them  denied  and 
charged  upon  the  insurgents.  The  fire  caused  a  serious  loss  to 
Spanish,  Filipino  and  Qiinese  residents  and  involved  all  of  the 
government  records  not  carried  away  by  the  Sl)aniar(Js  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation. 

The  U.  S.  gunboats  now  blockaded  the  port  of  Zamboanga  and 
prevented  the  insurgents  from  occuping  the  large  island  of 
Basilan,  fifteen  miles  to  the  south.  During  this  blockade,  how- 
ever, the  insurgents  were  busy  on  the  land  and  looted  the  city 
and  military  post.  In  his  report  of  June  5th,  Commander  Very, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  charge  of  the  blockade,  reported  as  follows :  "It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Army  has  not  arrived  yet  to  occupy 
Zamboanga.  The  place  will  be  swept  clean  if  the  delay  continues 
much  longer.  I  doubt  if  there  is  now  an)rthing  removable  left 
in  any  of  the  remaining  houses  or  in  the  stone  fort," 

But  General  Otis  had  already  (May  14th,  1899)  written 
Admiral  Dewey  that  he  could  not,  for  the  present,  spare  any 
more  troops  for  the  southern  islands  than  the  battalion  of  the 
23d  Infantry  sent  to  garrison  Jolo  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and 
relieve  the  Spanish  troops  at  that  station,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  Navy  to  patrol  those  waters  and  protect 
public  interests  at  Zamboanga.  Commander  Very,  U.  S.  N., 
was  assigned  to  this  duty  and  found  the  task  a  delicate  and  irk- 
some one.  The  insurgents  finally,  in  the  abandon  of  their  riotous 
control  of  Zamboanga  and  vicinity,  committed  so  many  outrages 
upon  their  own  people,  especially  those  who  would  not  join  them 
(men  were  shot  and  women  outraged  by  General  Alvarez  and 
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his  officers),  that  the  conservative  Filipinos  gathered  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Isidoro  Midel,  a  Spanish-Tagalog  mestizo  of  the  barrio 
of  Tumaga,  who  had  been  tortured  by  Alvarez  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  his  hands.  Midel  was  a  man  of' undaunted 
courage,  considerable  ability  and  sincerely  anxious  for«the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  good  order.  He  realized  that  Spain  had 
transferred  her  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  and  that  resist- 
ance to  the  Americans  by  either  Filipinos  or  Moros  was  futile, 
and  if  persisted  in  would  result  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 
Midel  therefore  organized  his  forces  in  the  barrios  of  Tumaga 
and  Tetuan  and  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  during  September 
and  October,  1899,  with  the  insurgents  under  Alvarez. 

Datu  Mandi  and  his  Samal  Moros,  who  had  also  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  General  Alvarez  and  his  officers,  finally  joined  with 
the  forces  of  Midel  and  drove  Alvarez  and  his  tatterde-malions, 
who  had  become  sorely  in  need  of  food  and  other  supplies,  into 
the  hills  back  of  Zamboanga.  Then  Midel  and  Mandi  made 
overtures  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Commander,  blockading  the  port  of 
Zamboanga,  and  requested  him  to  assume  charge  of  the  city  and 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  further  loss  and  suffering.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  petition.  Commander  Very  sent  a  landing  party 
ashore  and  occupied  the  city  on  November  i6th,  1899.  On  the 
following  day  he  notified  the  military  commander  at  Jolo  and 
requested  troops,  which  were  sent  in  a  few  days  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Nichols  of  the  23d  Infantry.  Thereafter  each 
year  on  November  i6th  the  natives  have  joined  the  Americans  in 
celebrating  "  Occupation  Day  "  at  Zamboanga. 

As  the  chief  city  of  the  great  island  of  Minadanao,  Zam- 
boanga became  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  District  of  Mina- 
danao and  Jolo  on  October  30th^  1899,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  Jno.  C.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.  On  April  7th,  1900, 
the  District  was  made  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  and 
on  April  14th  of  the  same  year  the  command  passed  to  Brigadier 
General  William  A.  Kobbe,  U.  S.  V. 

The  Department  as  then  organized  comprised  Mindanao  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  the  Archipelagoes  of  Basilan,  Jolo  and 
Palawan,  numbering  a  total  of  581  islands,  large  and  small,  most 
of  which  are  inhabited.  The  whole  area  of  land  and  water 
embraces  about  six  degrees  of  latitude  and  about  nine  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  the  land  portion  has  an  area  in  square  miles 
of  52,787. 

The  entire  Moro  country  continued  under  purely  military  con- 
trol from  May  19th,  1899,  to  August  20th,  1903.  On  June  ist, 
1903,  the  Philippine  Commission  enacted  the  organic  law  of  the 
Moro  Province,  Act  787,  to  take  effect  July  isth,  1903,  forming 
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a  semi-independent  civil  government  for  th^  local  administration 
oif  the  affairs  of  the  Non-Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Province. 
The  area  of  the  military  department  remained  unchanged  but 
that  of  the  new  province  embraced  a  smaller  area  by  reason  of 
the  belief  that  scattered  Filipino  settlements  along  the  northern 
coast  line  of  Mindanao,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  Palawan 
should  be  organized  into  Christian  provinces,  even  though  they 
contained  a  limited  number  of  Moros  and  Pagans.  The  entire 
Palawan  Archipelago  was  organized  as  a  separate  province,  and 
northern  Mindanao  was  formed  into  the  provinces  of  Misamis 
and  Surigao,  out  of  which  in  1906  was  carved  the  Non-Christian 
province  of  Agusan. 

Under  Spanish  rule  the  Moro  country  embraced  the  whole  of 
Mindanao  and  the  Archipelagoes  of  Basilan  and  Jolo.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Mindanao  and  Basilan  was  sub-divided  into  se^en  dis- 
tricts, designated  as  Zamboanga,  Misamis,  Surigao,  Davao,  Coto- 
bato,  Lanao  and  Basilan,  all  under  the  control  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Mindanao,  with  headquarters  at  Zamboanga.  The 
Sulu  Archipelago  was  controlled  independently  by  another  gov- 
ernor and  military  conmiander  with  headquarters  at  Jolo  on  the 
island  of  that  name.  The  Spanish  politico-militar  system  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Philippine  Islands  and  only  varied  in  places 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  military  required  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  good  order.  The  dual  position  of  the  officials 
permitted  greater  economy  in  administration  and  greater  effici- 
ency in  overcoming  ladronism  and  armed  resistance.  The  area 
of  the  Moro  Province  under  Act  787  became  28,717  square  miles 
and  embraced  372  islands.  The  territory  was  sub-divided  into 
five  districts  designated  as  the  Zamboanga,  Sulu,  Lanao,  Coto- 
bato  and  Davao  districts. 

Mr.  Taft,  as  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  became  the 
father  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Moro  Province,  and  while  draft- 
ing the  act  in  1903,  had  occasion  to  write  Captain  Finley,  who 
was  then  Officer  in  Charge  of  Moro  (Civil)  Affairs  at  Zam- 
boanga, that  he  was  laboring  heavily  over  the  problem  of  how 
to  govern  the  Moros.  In  his  annual  report  for  1901,  Governor 
Taft  said :  "It  is  eyident  that  if  we  are  not  to  fail  in  our  duty 
toward  the  savage  or  half-civilized  people  of  the  Philippines, 
active  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  gathering  of  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  them  and  I  have  therefore  provided  for  the 
organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes."  This  Bureau 
was  afterwards  consolidated  with  other  scientific  divisions  of  the 
Insular  government  into  what  is  now  called  the  Bureau  of 
Science. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1902,  Governor  Taft  said:    "The 
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problem  of  government  presented  by  the  Moros  and  Pagans  arc 
neither  few  nor  insignificant.  None  of  these  people  have  what 
may  be  termed  a  tribal  government.  The  family  is  the  only  rec- 
ognized social  unit  and  in  many  cases  even  the  family  tie  is  loose. 
For  a  great  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  question  arise 
of  the  organization  of  popular  government  m  the  Moro  country. 
Moros  do  not  understand  that  form  of  government  and  do  not 
desire  it.  The  feudal  system  of  control  by  Datus  (local  tribal 
chiefs)  has  always  demanded  the  strong  hand  of  paternal  man- 
agement." At  this  time  the  Taft  Commission  believed  it  to  be 
wiser  to  postpone  further  consideration  of  the  Moro  question 
until  they  had  passed  legislation  to  meet  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  northern  islands.  But  in  1903  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  called  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  fact  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  more  definite 
form  of  government  for  the  Moros  and  Pagans  of  the  southern 
islands.  In  his  report  for  1902,  the  Secretary  of  War  said: 
"Now  that  the  insurrection  among  the  Filipinos  has  been  dis- 
posed of  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  our  attention,  not  merely  to  the 
slave  tfade,  but  to  the  already  existing  slavery  among  the  Moros. 
I  believe  that  we  can  maintain  a  process  of  gradual  and  steady 
reduction,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  extinction  of  the  practice." 

In  his  report  for  1903  the  Secretary  gave*  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  Bates  Agreement  and  pointed  out  that  this  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  virtually  recognized  his  sovereignty  and  caused 
tfie  government  of  the  United  States  to  depend  upon  him  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  But  that  fuller 
experience  with  these  people  had  demonstrated  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Sultan  was  little  more  than  nominal  and  that  he 
had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  maintain  order. 
It  had,  therefore,  become  plain  that  the  Bates  Agreement  of 
August  20th,  1899,  which  served  a  useful  purpose  at  the  time 
could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  new  arrangement  must  be  substituted  in  its 
place,  under  which  American  authority  could  operate  not  alone 
upon  the  Sultan  but  upon  his  subordinate  chiefs,  the  Datus  and 
their  followers.  ^ 

The  abrogation  of  the  Siilu  treaty,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended for  attainment  and  ratification,  by  the  Schurman 
Commission,  was  nirged  by  Governor  Taft,  General  Davis, 
commanding  the  Division  of  the  Philippines,  and  by  Gen- 
eral ^  Wood,  commanding  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Jolo.  In  his  annual  report  for  1903,  Governor  Taft 
said.  "The  Bates  treaty  may  have  been  very  useful  in 
staying  the  hand  of  the  Moros  and  reducing  the  neccs- 
sitv  for  the  use  of  United  States  troops  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago 
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at  a  time  when  they  were  needed  badly  in  other  parts  of  the 
Philippines,  but  the  power  and  immunity  recognized  in  that  treaty 
as  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  have  not  resulted  in  good 
government  for  the  Moros  themselves,  but  have  brought  about 
a  condition  of  chaos  and  petty  wars,  of  murder  and  rapine,  and 
intriguing  conspiracies  of  one  Datu  against  another,  and  of  Datus 
against  the  Sultan,  which  the  good  of  everybody  requires  us  to 
put  an  end  to.  In  this  connection  J  append  the  report  of  General 
Wood  and  concur  fully  in  his  recommendation,  that  for  the  causes 
shown  by  him  in  the  exhibits  which  accompany  his  report,  that 
the  Sultan  and  the  signing  Datus  be  advised  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Bates  treaty,  and  that  the  same  is  no  longer  binding  on 
the  United  States  or  on  the  Insular  government,  and  will  not  be 
respected." 

Mr.  Root,  as  Secretary  of  War,  then  directed  Civil  Governor 
Taft  at  Manila  to  formulate  a  new  law  for  the  government  of 
the  Moros  and  Pagans  in  the  southern  islands.  Hence  the  birth, 
on  June  ist,  1903,  of  the  present  organic  law  of  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince and  of  the  substitution  of  the  politico-militar  system,  modi- 
fied from  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  systems,  for  the  prior,  purely 
military  control,  which  had  prevailed  since  May  19th,  1899,  when 
American  troops  first  entered  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

On  July  25th,  1903,  the  President  selected  and  appointed  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  Army,  as  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Moro  Province  and  the  commander  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment of  Mindanao  and  Jolo,  within  which  the  province  was 
located.  During  the  two  years  of  his  administration  General 
Wood,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  civil  administrator  and  military 
commander,  laid  the  foundations  deep  and  stable  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  savage  people  of  the  Moro  country.  It  was  indeed  a 
delicate  task  and  one  requiring  qualifications  of  a  special  order, 
to  successfully  organize  a  practical  form  of  government  to 
embrace  and  control  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  Moro  land. 

Foreman  in  his  work  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  says :  "To  his 
brilliant  reputation  for  statesmanship  gained  in  the  Antilles, 
General  Wood  has  now  added  the  fame  of  a  successful  organizer 
of  the  southern  Philippines." 

Commendatory  references  concerning  General  Wood's  accom- 
plishment were  made  by  the  President,  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines. 

The  organization  of  the  Moro  Province  plunged  us  suddenly 
and  without  previous  experience,  into  political  problems  of  a 
peculiar  character ;  problems  not  entirely  parallel  to  those  encount- 
ered in  the  management  of  the  American  Indians.  Mr.  Root, 
as  Secretary  of  War,  said  in  his  annual  report  for  1912,  "The 
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•  establishmqit  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines,  (enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  Philippine  Government  Bill  of  July  ist,  1902, 
and  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  amnesty  by  the  President,  of 
July  4th,  1902)  still  left  a  function  for  the  Army  to  perform  in 
the  control  of  the  Moros  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  Mindanao  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  Palawan  Archipelago,  similar  to  that 
which  it  hsLs  long  performed  in  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States."    The  precise  legal  rda- 
tions  between  the  Federal  government,  the  State  and  Territorial 
governments  and  the  Indian  tribes  were  determined  only  through 
an  extended  series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    A  similar  process  of  judicial  decision  may  be 
called  for  by  the  numerous  questions  certain  to  appear  from  our 
relations  with  the  Moro  tribes.     Secretary  Root  said  that  "the 
dose  general  analogy  to  the  relations  of  the  North  American 
Indians  indicates  a  duty,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  limited  super- 
vision and  control,  bperating  uoon  the  tribal  governments  of  the 
Moros,  rather  than  an  attempt  to  substitute  an  American  or  Phil- 
ippine government  acting  directly  upon  the  individual  Moros. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  we  find  ourselves  exercising 
powers  and  following  methods  plainly  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  sanctioned  by  the  judicial  decisions  and  established 
usage  of  the  entire  existence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

In  his  instructions  to  the  Philippine  Commission  of  April  7th, 
1900,  the  President  said  as  follows :  "In  dealing  with  the  uncivil- 
ized of  the  islands  the  Commission  should  adopt  the  same  course 
followed  by  Congress,  in  permitting  the  tribes  of  our  North 
American  Indians  to  maintain  their  tribal  organization  and  gov- 
ernment, and  under  which  many  of  those  tribes  are  now  living 
in  peace  and  contentment,  surrounded  by  a  civilization  to  whi(i 
they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  conform.  Such  tribal  govern- 
ments should,  however,  be  subjected  to  wise  and  firm  regulation, 
and  without  undue  or  petty  interference,  constant  and  active 
effort  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  barbarous  practices  and  to 
introduce  civilized  customs." 

These  instructions  of  the  President  also  required  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Philippines  shall  be  at  all  times  subject,  under 
the  orders  of  the  military  commander,  to  the  call  of  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and '  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  authority.  These  instructions  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Philippine  Government  Act  of 
July  1st,  1902,  and  have  continued  to  guide  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  Philippines  in  their  dealings  with  the  Moros. 

A  distinct  form  of  government  was  devised  for  the  control  of 
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the  Moros,  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  they  were  Non-Chris- 
tians,  but  more  especially  because  they  are  Mohammedans.  The 
lamented  President  McKinley  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  this 
task  when  he  compared  the  results  of  necessary  and  skillful  diplo^ 
macy  at  Constantinople  with  the  work  of  many  troops  in  tiie 
field,  and  inaugurated  the  policy  of  considerate  regard  for  the 
followers  of  one  of  the  great  established  rdigions  of  the  eartlu 
It  would  be  most  unwise  and  perilous  for  us  to  ignore  the  tre- 
mendous influence  exerted  upon  the  Moros  by  the  faith  of  Islam, 
which  as  Saleeby  says  came  to  them  in  Sulu  about  the  year  1380, 
through  Makdum,  a  noted  Arabian  judge  and  scholar,  and  to  the 
hill  people  of  Mindanao  through  Sharif  Kabungsuwan  of  Juhur, 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  1475. 

Had  there  been  no  Mohammedan  population  in  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Philippines  a  special  form  of  government  for  that 
region  would  not  have  been  necessary  or  justifiable.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  stand  out  against  both  Paganism  and 
Christianity.  There  is  no  middle  or  common  grotmd  upon  which 
they  can  come  together  except  that  of  toleration  and  reasonable 
rc^gard  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  Pagan  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  spirit  manifestations  of  his  deities  and  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  He  is  nearer  to  the  Mohammedan  than  to 
either  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant. 

Spanish  priests  have  always  worked  faithfully  but  seldom  suc- 
cessfully with  Moros  and  the  Pagan  hill  tribes,  and  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  American  priests  and  missionaries  to  disseminate 
among  them  the  Protestant  faith  have  been  fruitless.  Assigning 
to  the  average  adult  a  Christian  name,  in  addition  to  his  native 
appelation  given  at  birth,  and  then  casting  upon  him  a  shower 
of  "  holy  water  "  while  restrained  of  his  liberty,  does  not  consti- 
tute the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  baptism. 

The  American  Protestant  Bishop  Brent  of  the  Philippines  ap- 
preciates fully  the  difficulty  of  proselytizing  these  people  to  the 
Christian  faith,  either  as  Catholics  or  as  Protestants.  The  time 
IS  not  ripe  for  such  a  movement  and  other  things  are  more  ur- 
gent. At  least  industrial  proselvtizing  is  much  more  hopeful  and 
certainly  more  immediately  useful. 

Among  these  people  an  appeal  goes  most  directly  to  their 
desire  for  comfort,  personal  adornment,  more  nourishing  food 
and  to  the  mental  development  of  their  children,  especially  the 
males.  The  girls  need  and  welcome  instruction  in  all  of  the 
domestic  duties,  sanitation  and  needle  work. 

The  working  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
Moro  Province  led  to  several  amendments  of  it,  affecting  the 
details  of  administration  and  the  establishment  of  native  courts, 
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but  not  changing  in  any  sense  the  military  control  of  the  Prot- 
ince,  under  the  direction  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  Act 
provides  that  the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Philippine  Commission/ shall  appoint  for 
the  Moro  Province  a  Governor,  Attorney,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Engineer.  Those  officials  consti- 
tute  the  legislative  Council  of  the  Province  and  each  has  the 
right  to  vote  therein.  The  Governor  is  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Council  and  in  his  absence  the  Secretary  performs  that  duty. 
By  amendment  the  Council  has  been  reduced  in  number  by  cut- 
ting off  the  Engineer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  Provincial  Governor,  Engineer  and  Secretary  may  be 
officers  of  the  Army,  detailed  on  the  request  of  the  Commission 
by  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippines  Division,  to  per- 
form the  civil  duties  of  such  offices.  The  Governor  and  Secr^ 
tary  have  always  been  Army  Officers,  the  Engineer  usually  an 
Army  Officer,  and  the  Treasurer,  Attorney,  and  School  Superin- 
tendent always  civilians,  although  credited  with  volunteer  m3i- 
tary  service  in  the  Philippines.  The  Governor  has  always  been 
the  commanding  general  of  the  military  department  of  Mindanao 
and  Jolo,  in  which  the  Moro  Province  is  located.  Generally 
speaking,  regular  Army  officers  connected  with  the  Province 
have  performed  their  military  duties  in  addition  to  those  required 
of  a  civil  nature. 

Section  15  of  the  Organic  Law  provides  that  in  each  of  the  five 
districts  of  the  Province  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a 
district  governor,  district  secretary  and  a  district  treasurer.  The 
office  of  district  governor  may  be  filled  by  the  proper  detail  of 
an  Army  officer,  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
District  governors  and  district  secretaries  have  generally  been 
Army  officers  but  district  treasurers  have  invariably  been  dvii' 
ians.  In  some  instances  officers  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  and  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  have  been  detailed  to  perform  the 
civil  functions  of  district  governors  and  district  secretaries,  but 
always  in  laddition  to  their  regular  duties. 

Governor  Finley  in  1905-1906  began  the  employment  of  deputy 
district  governors  in  charge  of  Non-Christian  tribal  wards,  and 
such  appointments  were  made  from  Scout  and  Constabulary  offi- 
cers. The  officers  remained  in  command  of  their  companies 
or  detachments  thereof,  while  acting  as  deputy  governors,  the 
troops  being  stationed  and  employed  at  tribal  ward  headquarters. 

This  system  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  the  control  of 
isolated  and  distant  sections,  and  placed  the  natives  in  touch 
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with  the  government  under  conditions  of  safety  and  proper  free- 
dom to  all  concerned. 

Native  troops  under  the  command  of,  American  officers  have 
proved  very  efficient  in  controlling  and  developing  the  Non-C3iris- 
tians.  A  purely  civil  administration  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, from  economical  and  political  reasons,  and  is  still,  after 
twelve  (12)  years  of  experiment  with  military  control,  not 
deemed  practicable. 

The  politico-militar  system  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonial 
governments  as  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  Amer- 
ican government  still  continues  to  afford  the  best  results  in  the 
control  of  Moros  and  Pagans. 

Military  officers  acting  in  a  dual  capacity  (civil-military)  can, 
when  properly  trained  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  of  the  deli- 
cate and  complex  duties  devolving  upon  them,  under  the  politico- 
militar  system,  conduct  the  government  of  uncivilized  tribes  with 
greater  harmony,  simplicity,  economy  and  efficiency  than  by  the 
emplo)rment  of  any  other  method.  This  system  is  acknowledged 
and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  nations  engaged  in  colonial 
development. 

The  Dutch  are  the  most  successful  colonizers  in  the  world, 
as  proved  by  a  progressive  development  of  their  system,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  350  years.  The  legal  power  to  com- 
mand troops  and  police,  combined  with  adequate  training  for 
such  duty,  develops  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  government 
service  for  the  control  of  uncivilized  dependent  people. 

Governor  Taft  said  in  his  annual  report  for  1903,  "The  prob- 
lem in  dealing  with  the  Moros  is  not  very  different  from  that 
which  the  English  have  had  to  solve  in  controlling  the  people  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  To-day  the  Malays  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments are  peaceable  and  law-abiding.  The  time  was  when  every 
Malay  w^nt  armed.  To-day  the  Moros  are  armed  with  cutting 
weapons,  g^ns  or  spears  and  ultimately  the  government  must 
compel  tiieir  disarmament  and  force  them  to  trust  their  well- 
being  to  the  peace  authorities.  The  Moro  himself  is  a  soldier 
and  recognizes  with  reluctance  any  other  authority  than  that 
which  is  clothed  with  the  immediate  control  of  military  forces. 
Hence  military  rule  is  essential  for  his  government  and  for  his 
development  to  that  point  where  popular  self-control  in  commun- 
ities becomes  practicable." 

The  Moro  does  not  understand  the  essentials  of  government 
by  the  people,  does  not  desire  it  and  is  not  likely  to  conform  to 
such  a  scheme  until  he  has  been  changed  by  education  and  the 
introduction  of  civilized  life  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  Commission  granted  to  the  legislative  council  of  the 
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Moro  Province  a  very  large  measure  of  di^retion  in  dealing  with 
the  Moros  and  Pagans^  and  in  preserving,  as  far  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  act,  the  customs  of  these  people, 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  system  of  justice  in  which  the 
more  intelligent  natives  could  take  part.  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration the  entire  province  was  first  divided  into  districts,  hav- 
ing titles  according  to  the  most  generally  accepted  designation 
of  each  territory,  and  district  capitals  at  the  leading  town  of 
each  district.  These  districts  were  again  divided  into  munici- 
palities for  Christians  and  into  tribal  wards  for  Non-Christians. 

For  the  control  of  municipalities  and  tribal  wards  separate 
codes  have  been  prepared  to  provide  a  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment for  the  Christians  and  Non-Christians. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  any  person 
in  the  Moro  Province.  All  offices  are  filled  by  appointment, 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  council  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  insular  civil  service  regulations. 

The  municipal  councils  enact  laws  (ordinances)  by  authority 
of  the  provincial  council  to  govern  locally  in  municipalities.  The 
tribal  ward  councils  make  recommendations  to  the  District 
Boards,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  and  treasurer,  which 
in  turn  submit  proposed  legislation  for  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
vincial council  which,  when  approved  by  said  council,  become 
laws  (district  ordinances)  for  the  government  of  the  tribal  wards. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Moro  Province  is  a  part  of  the 
insular  system  for  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  law 
throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  The  superior  court  of 
the  Moro  country  is  the  court  of  first  instance,  adopted  from  the 
Spanish  system.  The  inferior  courts  are,  for  Qiristians,  the 
justice  of  the  peace  courts  and  the  municipal  courts;  and  for 
Non-Christians,  the  tribal  ward  courts  and  the  headman  courts. 
Appeals  lie  from  the  judgments  of  the  lower  courts  and  a  new 
hearing  is  granted  in  the  superior  courts,  with  a  final  right  of 
appeal,  in  proper  cases,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Education  in  the  Moro  Province  has  received  a  large  measure 
of  attention  and  a  large  portion  of  the  public  revenues  from  the 
beginning.  In  general  the  regulations  of  the  Insular  Bureau 
apply,  except  as  to  the  instruction  of  the  Non-Christians.  Aside 
from  the  public  school  system,  parochial  schools  are  maintained 
both  by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  but  principally 
by  the  former.  The  Pagans  have  no  system  of  education  and 
as  yet  we  have  been  unable  to  teach  them  with  the  government 
system,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases. 

The  real  school  problem  of  the  Moro  Province  is  the  develop- 
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ment  of.  the  Moro  and  Pagan  tribes,  but  their  isdation  and  pecu- 
liar religious  prejudices,  coupled  with  their  barbaric  state,  make 
school  progress,  according  to  the  government  system,  a  difficult 
task.  Americans  of  the  right  sort  are  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  and  if  we  had  them  it  would  be  hazardous  to  station  them 
in  sections  remote  from  military  protection.  The  racial  preju- 
dices of  the  Moros  and  Pagans,  especially  the  former,  against  the 
Filipino  prevents  the  latter  from  engaging  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Filipino  is  permeated  with  the  intolerance 
of  his  faith,  which  invariably  insists  upon  the  pursuit  of 
proselytism  to  its  tenets  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  human  existence. 
Both  Mohammedans  and  Pagans  are  more  tolerant  than  the 
Catholics,  and  through  such  forbearance  and  restraint  there  is 
quite  likely  to  be  realized  a  homogeneous  blending,  and  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  of  the  Moro  and  Pagan  tribes,  in  the  direction 
of  progressive  industrial  unification.  Although  the  Moros  are 
densely  ignorant  of  the  essential  elements  of  Al  Koran  yet  they 
will  not  in  any  instance  apostatize  their  faith.  Rather  death 
than  abandonment  of  Islam.  This  is  the  limit  of  human  endur- 
ance for  one's  religion.  Once  a  Mohammedan,  always  so.  Many 
Moros  can  read  the  Koran  but  the  conceptions  are  beyond  their 
mental  development.  Many  of- the  priests  have  visited  Mecca 
and  secured  the  coveted  title  of  Hadji  but  the  classes  undergoing 
instruction  in  the  temples,  at  the  period  of  the  pilgrimages,  are 
so  enormous  and  the  time  so  limited  that  the  best  Mohammedan 
instructors  despair  of  rendering  competent  instruction  to  their 
ever-clamouring  pupils.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
repeated  pilgrimages  combined  with  competent  home  instruction 
and  that  course  involves  more  expense  than  any  Moro  can  meet. 
The  government  should^come  to  their  aid  and  co-operate  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  place  the  Moros  in  the  possession  of  a  more 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  faith  of  Islam  and  of  the  virtues  of 
Mohammedanism.  The  Non-Christians  have  now  arrived  at  a 
stage  of  their  regeneration,  under  American  rule,  when  the  right 
kind  of  influence,  properly  applied,  will  exert  a  tremendous  power 
for  good.  The  hold  upon  the  masses  by  the  ignorant,  fanatical 
and  vicious  native  priests  can  be  broken  and  replaced  by  a  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  knowledge  of  the  truths  and  virtues 
of  modem  Mohammedanism.  A  Moro  ignorant  of  his  true  obli- 
gations to  Islam  and  therefore  to  his  fellowman  is  a  serious 
menace  to  his  people  and  to  the  government.  This  deplorable 
ignorance  has  been  and  is  the  main  obstacle  to  the  progressive 
evolution  of  the  Moros,  and  their  leading  men  are  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  announcement  by  the  government  of  a  fixed 
policy  toward  them.    The  evils  complained  of  cannot  be  remedied 
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by  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction.  The  adults  must 
be  reached  by  a  different  method.  They  cannot  wait  for  the 
slow  process  of  the  public  school  system  which  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated the  darkness  and  isolation  of  real  Mohammedan  territory. 
Welded  together  by  a  narrow  but  persistent  study  of  the  sacred 
Koran,  the  Mohammedans  present  more  resistance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  alien  ideas  than  any  other  population,  and  in  their 
case  education  must  account  with  the  native  institutions  as  tmities 
which  can  be  but  little  modified,  and  upon  which  such  future 
education  as  may  be  developed,  must  be  primarily  founded. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  properly  adapted  system  of  mental 
development  of  the  Moros  and  Pagans  must  go  their  industrial 
evolution.  The  Moro  Province  offers  great  agricultural  possi- 
bilities for  the  social  uplifting  of  the  Moros  and  Pagans  and 
their  energies  must  be  directed  along  commercial  and  agricultural 
lines.  The  land,  the  sea  and  the  forests  team  with  the  fullness 
of  natural  riches  that  are  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  natives 
to  gather  for  their  sustenance,  and  to  place  the  surplus  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  availability  of  these  people  for  material'  development  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  Moro 
Exchange  system  inaugurated  by  Governor  Finley  on  September 
ist,  1904,  in  the  District  of  Zamboanga,  and  thereafter  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  Moro  Province,  and  to  several  other  Non- 
Christian  communities  in  certain  other  provinces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 

The  basis  of  the  system  is  a  commercial  arrangement  of  public 
markets,  tribal  ward  farms  and  trading  stores  that  enable  Moros 
and  Pagans  to  secure,  for  the  products  of  their  labor,  the  cur- 
rent market  price  in  cash,  and  protect  them  by  government  super- 
vision -from  exploitation,  and  the  evils  of  the  vicious  credit  sys- 
tem of  the  old  Spanish  regime. 

In  these  Moro  exchanges  and  trading  stores,  sales  are  made  to 
the  highest  bidder  after  public  display  of  authoritative  market 
quotations.    Licenses  at  moderate  prices  are  issued  for  the  use 
of  permanent  stalls  and  the  fee  for  transients  is  fixed  at  one  per 
centum  of  the  gross  market  value  of  the  products,  sold  in  the 
exchanges  and  stores  by  such  transients.  Cash  is  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  all  surplus  native  products  purchased  at  the  stores 
where  held  in  excess  of  local  demand.    On  the  sale  of  articles 
not  produced  by  the  native  but  which  he  needs,  the  government 
collects  twenty  per  cent,  over  cost  price.     All  public   revenue 
from  these  sources  is  used  to  defray  cost  of  maintenance.    Under 
these  conditions   the  volume  of  Moro   and   Pagan    trade    has 
increased  rapidly. 
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Commissioner  Worcester  in  his  annual  report  for  1910  remarks 
as  follows  upon  the  extension  of  the  Exchange  system :  "  In  my 
opinion  the  next  important  step  we  should  take  in  stimulating 
the  development  of  the  hill  tribes  in  NorUiem  Luzon  is  to  develop 
trade  among  them  as  actively  as  possible.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  wild  men  to  make  long  and  tedious  journeys  to 
the  coast  towns  in  order  to  purchase  the  salt,  cloth,  steel,  wire  and 
other  necessary  articles  which  they  themselves  did  not  produce. 
The  sudden  change  in  climate  involved  in  a  rapid  descent  to  the 
lowlands  often  made  them  ill.  They  were  apt  to  drink  too  much 
strong  liquor  and  to  suffer  greatly  in  consequence,  and  were 
often  badly  imposed  upon  and  made  to  pay  many  times  what  the 
articles  which  they  purchased  were  really  worth.  With  a  view 
to  remedying  these  conditions  government  Exchanges  have  been 
opened  in  the  Mountain  Province  and  in  the  province  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  these  stores  supplied  with 
the  articles  the  people  in  their  vicinity  most  ^eed.  Sales  are 
made  at  Manila  prices  plus  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  twenty  per  cent,  is  intended  to  cover  dead 
stock  and  loss,  or  injury  to  goods  on  the  trail,  and  slowly  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  Exchanges." 

"  These  Exchanges  also  buy  basket  work,  wood  carvings, 
weapons  and  articles  of  dress  which  can  readily  be  sold  as 
curios,  paying  a  good  price  for  them  in  cash.  The  native  vender 
is  left  free  in  each  case  to  keep  his  money  or  spend  it,  as  he  pre- 
fers. The  wild  men  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  these  Exchanges  and  the  volume  of  trade  is  already  consid- 
erable." 

In  his  annual  report  for  1905,  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  referring  to  the  Pulajan  insurrection  in  Samar, 
showed  that  these  hill  people  were  not  opposed  to  the  American 
government  in  the  islands,  but  were  fighting  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  bondage  placed  upon  the  mountain  people  by  the  coast  people, 
to  rob  and  despoil  them  of  the  products  of  their  labor.  The 
investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  native  municipal  officials, 
in  nearly  all  the  coast  towns,  had  been  employed  as  agents  of  the 
large  export  houses  in  Manila,  to  obtain  the  products  of  the  hill 
people  at  a  mere  nominal  valuation,  much  below  the  current 
market  price ;  in  other  words  to  exploit  them  to  the  limit  by  any 
method  that  promised  success.  In  many  cases  it  was  fairly  evi- 
dent that  when  a  producer  (hill  man)  protested  against  this 
imposition  he  was  promptlv  arrested  on  some  trumped-up  charqfe, 
thrown  into  jail,  and  thus  DOth  despoiled  and  punished.  In  order 
to  provide  the  desired  relief  from  this  systematic  oppression  the 
Commission  passed  Act  No.  1759,  October  loth,  1907,  which 
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authorized  the  establishment  of  a  special  form  of  goverament 
for  the  mountain  people  of  Samar,  separating  them  from  the 
coast  people  and  aiding  them  to  market  their  products  at  current 
prices,  through  the  organization  of  Exchanges  and  Trading 
Stores,. under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  government. 

Lord  Cromer  in  his  twenty-five  (25)  years  of  service  as  the 
British  Resident  in  Egypt  has  said  that  his  success  in  that  country 
was  in  the  main  due  to  a  proper  recc^;nition  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  fellahin  producing  class. 

Jose  Rizal,  the  Filipino  patriot,  once  declared  that  "the  future 
of  the  Philippines  lies  in  the  people  of  their  mountains."  This 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Moro  Province  in  which  we  have 
increased  the  public  revenues  (expressed  in  Philippine  pesos, 
value  in  gold,  50  cents)  from  168,689.00  in  1903-1904  to 
377,815.42  in  1910-1911;  the  imports  from  348,126.42  to 
615,423.14,  and  the  exports  from  158,980.80  to  2,094,477.25. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  large 
increase  in  exports  is  due  principally  to  Chinese  and  American 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  rich  timber  resources  of 
the  Province,  in  the  opening  of  hemp  and  cocoaput  plantations, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  pearl  and  shell  industries.  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans  lead  in  the  timber  industry  but  the  Chinese 
control  the  commercial  and  agricultural  development  of  the 
Province. 

The  continued  presence  of  the  Army  and  Navy  has  largely 
affected  the  increase  in  imports,  and  the  comparatively  small  in- 
crease in  public  revenues  is  due  to  lack  of  agpricultural  develop- 
ment, the  want  of  extension  and  application  of  the  homestead 
law  and  the  limited  collection  of  the  land  tax. 

In  promoting  the  occupation  and  ownership  of  land  through 
the  Cadastral  system  of  surveys  and  titles.  Governor  Genenl 
Forbes  performed  a  master  stroke  of  practical  statesmanship  for 
the  entire  Archipelago,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  his  vitally  progressive  policies,  and  with  the  tre- 
mendous energy  that  he  has  infused  into  all  departments  of  the 
Insular  and  Provincial  governments.  General  Pershing^  has 
earnestly  and  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Forbes  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  Moro  Province. 

The  Moros  and  Pagans  constituting  the  predominant  popula- 
tion of  the  Province  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  Under-valued 
and  neglected  during  the  entire  Spanish  regime  they  deserve  Ac 
special  fostering  care  of  the  Americaij  government,  which  is 
being  accorded  them,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  the  real  producers,  the  farmers  of  the 
hills,  the  fishermen  of  the  seas,  the  gatherers  of  forest  products 
and  the  essential  source  of  productive  labor. 
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In  the  rush  and  boldness  of  western  enterprise  and  in  the 
greed  for  rapid  gain  we  must  not  forget  the  inherited  helpless- 
ness and  urgent  needs  of  our.  wards,  who  welcome  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play  when  combined  with  the  direct,  firm,  just, 
uniform,  unchanging  rule  of  military  control.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  second  speaker  of  the  morning  is  the 
Rev.  Philip  M.  Finegan  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Chaplain  of 
Bilibid  Prison  in  Manila. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  PHILIP  M.  FINEGAN 

In  picturing  to  you  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  it  is  my  purpose  to  quote  largely  from  writers 
who  have  seriously  studied  this  question.  Furthermore,  lest  there 
may  arise  a  suspicion  of  party-coloring,  I  shall  .with  the  one  sole 
exception  of  Legaspi,  select  from  only  those  authors  who  are 
not  of  my  faith. 

"The  Spanish  administration  in  the  Philippines,"  says  Sawyer, 
an  Englishman,  resident  in  the  Islands  for  fourteen  years,  "has 
been  painted  in  the  darkest  stints  and  unsparingly  condemned. 
It  has  been  almost  on  axiom  with  some  writers  that  no  advance 
was  made  or  could  be  made  under  Spanish  rule.  As  regards 
the  religious  orders  that  have  played  so  important  a  part  scarcely 
a  word  has  been  said  in  their  favor.  But  they  have  brought 
the  Philippines  a  long  way  on  the  path  of  civilization.  Let  us 
be  just;  what  British,  French  or  Dutch  colony,  populated  by 
natives  can  comparewith  the  Philippines  as  they  were  till  1895?" 
— thus  far  Sawyer. 

The  Hon.  Henry  E.  J.  Stanley  in  his  preface  to  "De  Morga's 
Philippine  Islands''  (London,  1868),  tells  us  that  "that  colony, 
judging  it  from  the  result,  must  be  considered  as  more  successful 
than  any  belonging  to  any  other  European  country,  and  may  be 
claimed  as  a  triumph  for  Philip  the  Prudent  and  the  measures 
he  initiated."  "The  great  point,"  he  continues,  "in  which  Manila 
has  been  a  success,  is  the  fact  that  the  original  inhabitants  have 
not  disappeared  and  that  they  have  been  civilized,  and  brought 
into  a  closer  union  with  the  dominant  race  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  similar  circumstances.  JThe  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines previous  to  the  Spanish  settlement  were  not  like  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  great  Indian  Peninsula,  people  with  a  civilization 
as  old  as  that  of  their  conquerors.  Excepting  that  they  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  and  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  differed  in  any  way  from  the  Dy^s  of  Borneo." 
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Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  religion  of  the  Islands 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Malayans.  They  were  worshippers  of  the  souls  of  their  ances- 
tors, of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  plants,  birds  and  animals. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to  feed  on  rice  and  tuba 
(a  native  liquor) ;  thus  food  was  placed  at  the  graves  of  tiie 
dead,  a  custom  which  still  survives  among  some  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  Mindanao. 

The  ministers  of  religion  were  priestesses — crafty  and  diaboli- 
cal old  women,  who  offered  sacrifices  of  animals  and  even  of 
human  l)eings.     Sacrifices  of  animals  still  occur  among  the  tribes ; 
and  accounts  of  recent  human  sacrifice  will  be  found   in  the 
report?  of  the  Philippine  G)mmission.    The  superstitions  of  the 
Filipinos  were  numerous.     In  Supreme  Court  Case   No.  5381 
there  is  given  the  testimony  of  two  Igorotes,  whom  I  later  met 
in  the  Prison  where  I  am  Chaplain.     Before  starting  to  murder 
a  man,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  they  killed  some  chickens  and 
examined  their  entrails  to  discover  if  the  time  was  favorable 
for  the  slaying  of  a  man.    The  hooting  of  owls,  the  hissing  of 
lizards,  and  the  sight  of  a  serpent  had  a  supernatural  significa- 
tion.   One  of  the  most  feared  of  the  evil  spirits  was  the  ''asuang" 
which  was  supposed  to  capture  children  or  lonely  travellers.     A 
fuller  description  of  these  superstitions  is  given  in   Ddg^do, 
"Historia  General  de  las  Islas  Filipinas"  (Manila,  1894),  bk.  11 1, 
xvi,  xvii,  and  in  Blumentritt,  "Mythological  Dictionary."     As 
might  be  expected  from  idolatrous  tribes  in  a  tropical  climate, 
the  state  of  morality  was  low ;  wives  were  bought  and  sold,  and 
children  did  not  hesitate  to  enslave  their  own  parents.     It  was 
on  material  such  as  this  that  the  Spanish  missioners  had  to  work. 
A  Malay  race,  in  great  part  Christian,  was  the  result  of  their 
efforts.    Legaspi,  ti\t  real  founder  of  the  Spanish  colony  in  the 
Philippines,  leaves  us  this  estimate  of  the  Filipinos  as  they  were 
in  15^:    "They  are  a  crafty  and  treacherous  race;  they  arc  a 
people  extremely  vicious,  fickle,  untruthful  and  full  of  super- 
stitions.   No  law  binds  relative  to  relative,  parei^ts  to  children, 
or  brother  to  brother ;  if  a  man  in  some  time  of  need  shelters  a 
relative  or  a  brother  in  his  house,  supports  him  and  provides 
him  with  food  for  a  few  days,  he  will  consider  that  relative  as 
his  slave  from  that  time  on ;  they  will  even  sell  their  own  children. 
Piracy  and  robbery  have  a  natural  attraction  for  them.     Yet  I 
believe  that  these  natives  could  be  easily  subdued  by  good  treat- 
ment and  the  display  of  kindness." 

The  change  accomplished  by  300  years  of  missionary  effon 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  description  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican, ten  years  before  Dewey  steamed  into  the  bay  of  Manila- 
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"The  traveler  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  Filipino's 
open-handed  and  cheerful  hospitality.  He  will  go  to  any  amount 
of  trouble  and  often  to  no  little  expense  in  order  to  accommodate 
some  perfect  stranger.  Hardly  less  noticeable  than  the  almost 
universal  hospitality  are  the  well-regulated  homes  and  the  happy 
family  life  which  one  soon  finds  to  be  the  rule.  Children  are 
orderly,  respectful,  and  obedient  to  their  parents."  Mr.  Sawyer 
tells  us  that:  "The  position  taken  by  women  in  a  community 
is  often  considered  as  a  test  of  the  degree  of  civilization  it  has 
attained."  "Measured  by  this  standard,"  he  says,  "the  Filipino 
comes  out  well,  for  among  them  the  wife  exerts  great  influence 
in  the  family  and  the  husband  rarely  completes  any  important 
business  without  her  concurrence." 

Such  a  transformation  in  a  pagan  people  was  not  secured 
without  long  and  patient  labor  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 

There  were  the  perils  of  the  long  voyage  which  often  occupied 
an  entire  year;  there  were  the  rigors  of  a  tropical  climate  and 
the  difficult  journeys  to  be  made  through  jungle  and  forest,  over 
streams  and  torrents,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  devastating  storms, 
and  often  without  sufficient  food  or  other  shelter  than  might  be 
obtained  under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  tropical  trees. 

The  missionaries  systematized  the  languages,  of  which  there 
is  a  bewildering  variety  in  the  Islands,  and  composed  grammars 
and  dictionaries  in  the  native  tongue,  as  well  as  books  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  more  than  three  hundred  years  since  they  established 
the  first  printing  press  in  the  Islands.  The  first  task  of  the  mis- 
sionary in  his  evangelization  of  the  native  was  to  establish  a 
school  where  elementary  instruction  was  imparted.  Nor  was 
industrial  work  neglected.  The  beautiful  embroideries  on  exhi- 
bition here,  made  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Islands,  are  fair 
samples  of  similar  work  taught  by  the  Spanish  nuns  to  Filipino 
girls  for  more  than  lOO  years. 

Father  Sedeno,  one  of  the  Jesuit  priests  who  accompanied 
Bishop  Salazar  to  Manila  in  1581,  noticing  the  natural  aptitude 
of  the  natives  in  imitative  work,  sent  to  Qiina  for  instructors 
in  painting  and  decorating ;  he  introduced  the  silkworm  into  the 
Islands  and  with  the  aid  of  a  Jesuit  lay-brother  showed  them  how 
to  weave  and  to  make  clothes.  It  was  under  the  direction  of 
Father  Sedeno  that  the  first  stone  house  in  the  Islands  was 
erected,  the  precursor  of  the  splendid  churches  erected  by  the 
Filipinos  later  on.  These  magnificent  temples,  to  be  found  even 
in  remote  parts  of  the  Islands,  are  standing  memorials  of  the 
living  faith  of  their  builders  and  are  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  tourist.    The  ravages  of  storm,  earthquake,  and  war  have 
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laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  many  of  them,  but  even  in  their  ruin 
they  speak  eloquently  of  the  piety  of  the  people  and  the  devotion 
of  their  priests. 

Besides  the  religious  and  educational  work,  we  find  from  the 
very  establishment  of  the  colony,  notable  humanitarian  under- 
takings for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate.  An  orphan 
asylum  for  girls,  founded  in  Manila  in  1594,  exists  to  this  day. 
Besides  educating  and  caring  for  the  inmates,  it  provides  them 
with  a  dowry  when  they  leave  the  institution  to  be  married.  The 
hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  established  in  1596  for  Filipinos, 
looks  after  to-day,  absolutely  free  of  all  charge,  125  destitute 
and  infirm  natives.  The  Hospice  of  San  Jose,  founded  in  1782, 
comprises  in  its  various  departments  which  are  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  Pasig  River,  a  foundling  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  a  home  for  aged  women,  an  insane 
asylum  for  men,  another  for  women,  a  house  of  correction  for 
wayward  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a  place  for  the  care  of 
nursing  mothers  who  are  criminals  committed  by  the  court.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  even  mention  the  various  establishments 
of  charity  and  education  founded  by  the  missionaries.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  with  the  following  estimate  of  their  labors 
given  by  an  English  Protestant  writer. 

"To  sum  up  the  religious  orders,"  says  Sawyer,  "they  were 
hardy  and  adventurous  pioneers  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Philippines,  by  persuasion  and  teaching,  they 
did  more  for  Christianity  and  civilization  than  any  other  mis- 
sionaries of  modem  times.  Of  undaunted  courage  they  have 
ever  been  to  the  front  when  calamities  threatened  their  flocks; 
they  have  witnessed  and  recorded  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
convulsions  of  nature,  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes  and  de- 
structive typhoons.  In  epidemics  of  plague  and  cholera  they  have 
not  been  dismayed,  nor  have  they  ever  in  such  cases  abandoned 
their  flocks.  When  an  enemy  has  attacked  the  Islands  they  have 
been  the  first  to  face  the  shot.  Only  fervent  faith  could  enable 
these  men  to  endure  the  hardships  and  overcome  the  dangers 
that  encompassed  them.  They  have  done  much  for  education, 
having  founded  schools  for  both  sexes,  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  in  Manila,  and  other 
institutions.  Hospitals  and  asylums*  attest  their  charity.  They 
were  formerly,  and  even  lately,  the  protectors  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  and  of  the  native  against  the  Spaniard.  They  have  con- 
sistently resisted  the  enslavement  of  the  natives.  They  restrained 
the  constant  inclination  of  the  natives  to  wander  away  into  the 
woods  and  return  to  primitive  savagery  by  keeping  them  in  the 
towns,  or,  as  they  said.  'Under  the  bells.'  " 
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This  laudatory  estimate  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Philippines 
is  repeated  by  other  non-Catholic  writers. 

During  the  present  tr^msition  from  a  condition  of  State  sup- 
port of  Qiurch  to  that  of  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  there  have  been,  naturally,  difficulties  which  are  being 
gradually  overcome.  Catholic  Church  officials,  as  well  as  non- 
Catholics,  testify  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  never  stronger 
in  the  history  of  the  Philippines  than  it  is  to-day.  The  number 
of  bishops  has  been  doubled ;  the  places  of  many  Spanish  friars 
have  been  taken  by  active  young  priests  from  the  United  States, 
Ireland,  Australia,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland,  all 
of  whom  know  English  well.  Some  of  these  men  have  even 
penetrated  to  places  untouched  by  the  Spaniards,  where  they 
labor  with  satisfactory  results.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  physicians 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul  and  so  work  a  double  good 
among  the  pag^n  tribes.  New  bands  of  educators,  like  the  Amer- 
ician  Christian  Brothers,  have  opened  schools.  Nuns,  too,  have 
come  from  America  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  In 
Manila,  for  instance,  in  the  same  convent  there  are  three  nuns, 
one  of  whom  is  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament, 
another  the  daughter  of  an  English  consul  and  the  third  the 
daughter  of  an  American  admird. 

Among  other  activities,  the  newly  arrived  English-speaking 
nims  have  founded  hospitals  in  Manila  and  in  Iloilo  and  high- 
grade  academies  in  these  and  other  towns.  Belgian  nuns  in 
Manila  and  the  Igorote  country  teach  one  thousand  children  to 
make  the  identical,  valuable  lace  for  which  Belgium  is  famous. 
This  industry,  which  has  been  also  taken  up  by  the  public  schools, 
promises  to  be  an  important  one  for  the  Philippines,  as  the  lace 
enters  this  country  duty  free,  whereas  that  coming  from  Europe 
must  pay  sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Since  the  girls  receive 
money  for  the  work  they  do,  we  have  a  condition,  rare  in  other 
countries,  of  paying  children  for  going  to  school. 

Besides  all  this,  new  seminaries  have  been  opened  for  native 
clergy ;  the  standard  of  studies  has  been  elevated  so  as  to  approach 
the  high  grade  of  courses  followed  in  Catholic  seminaries  of  the 
United  States.  We  have,  moreover,  a  number  of  Filipino  cleri- 
cal students  in  the  seminaries  of  Rochester,  of  Boston,  and  of 
New  York,  and  some  also  in  Rome. 

In  conclusion :  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Spaniards 
did  much  to  civilize  and  Christianize  ^he  Filipinos  and  accom- 
plished more  than  did  any  other  nation  of  modem  times  with  its 
colonies.  While  the  results  achieved  were  great,  they  were  not 
complete,  as  there  are  still  nearly  1,000,000  non-Christians  in  the 
Islands ;  nor  were  they  perfect,  for  this  no  human  work  can  be. 
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Furthermore,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  high 
grade  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  will  be  found  in  a  people 
at  most  only  three  centuries  removed  from  savager}'  and  pagan- 
ism as  exists  among  those  who  were  civilized  and  were  Chris- 
tians a  thousand  years  before  the  Philippines  were  discovered 
or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Wc 
Americans  in  the  Philippines  are  justly  proud  of  the  immense 
work  done  by  our  Government  in  her  far-off  possessions  during 
the  past  fourteen  years ;  yet  we  do  not  forget  that  credit  is  due 
the  Spanish  nation  for  as  it  were  blazing  the  way  and  preparing 
the  field  for  the  fervid  activity  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 
And  those  of  us  engaged  in  Church  work  there  to-day  remember 
with  gratitude  the  labors  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  who  bore 
the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heat  and  then  relinquished  to  us, 
their  successors,  a  field  that  is  white  unto  the  harvest. 

With  the  magnificent  start  that  has  been  given  us,  with  the 
freedom  of  action  the  Church  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  our 
flag,  with  the  backing  and  support  of  15,000,000  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  confidently  looking  forward  to  a  future 
more  glorious  by  far  than  the  past  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  An  address  on  the  subject,  "The  Sanitary 
Conquest  of  the  Philippines"  will  be  given  by  Colonel  L.  Mebvin 
Maus  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
was  the  first  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  for  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

THE    SANITARY   CONQUEST   OF    THE    PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS 

ADDRESS  OF  COLONEL  L.    MERVIN    MAUS,  U.   S.    A. 

The  military  conquest  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
by  the  United  States  in  1898  cannot  be  measured  by  her  brilliant 
triumphs  on  land  and  sea,  her  large  extension  of  productive 
territory,  her  increased  wealth  and  added  national  prestige,  but 
by  her  priceless  victories  over  tropical  diseases  and  conditions, 
which  for  centuries  had  hovered  over  those  favored  isles  of  the 
southern  seas  as  an  angel  of  death,  and  converted  them  into  a 
charnal  house  both  for  native  and  foreign  born.  When  the 
stars  and  stripes  first  floated  over  Moro  Castle,  Havana,  and 
Santiago,  Manila,  the  sanitiary  conditions  of  those  famous  tropi- 
cal capitals  resembled  that  of  European  cities  during  the  medi- 
aeval ages.  Pestilential  and  filth  diseases  stalked  unrestrained 
through  the  fair  *Tearls  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Orient,"  sacrific- 
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ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives  and  running  up  a 
death  rate  appalling  in  its  excess  over  that  of  other  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  world. 

Besides  ignorance,  poverty  and  squalor  existed  on  every  side 
and  the  benighted  population  saw  no  ray  of  hope  or  light  until 
America  intervened  and  gave  them  a  progressive  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  infused  new  life  and  vouchsafed  political,  educa- 
tional and  religious  liberty. 

The  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Board  in  Cuba, 
which  have  encircled  the  globe,  has  brought  more  national  pres- 
tige to  the  United  States  than  the  victorious  clash  of  arms  since 
the  creation  of  our  Great  Republic.  Through  the  scientific  and 
painstaking  work  of  Read,  Carroll,  Lazear  and  Agramonte,  yel- 
low fever  has  been  practically  banished  from  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, thousands  of  valuable  lives  saved  annually  and  untold 
millions  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  In  our  laudations  of 
those  gallant  men  who  risked  their  lives  daily  for  months  to 
prove  that  the  mosquito  was  the  host  of  yellow  fever  infection, 
let  us  not  forget  Doctor  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  the  distinguished 
hygienist  of  Havana,  who  had  promulgated  that  remarkable 
hypothetical  theory  almost  twenty  years  before,  and  indeed  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  governmental  investigation. 

The  watchword  of  American  activity  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines was  "Qeanliness,"  and  in  our  fight  against  diseases  and 
insanitary  conditions  all  rancor  of  battle  and  war  was  lost.  In- 
deed such  an  impression  was  created  in  the  minds  of  the  simple 
minded  natives  over  "Limpieza,"  the  Spanish  word  for  cleanli- 
ness, that  they  regarded  it  as  a  new  tutelary  protector  added  to 
the  long  list  of  saints,  before  whom  they  had  bowed  for  centuries. 
Advanced  sanitary  and  educational  methods  were  also  introduced 
into  Porto  Rico,  the  Panama  Zone,  Havana  and  the  Philippines, 
with  corresponding  improvement  in  health  and  general  pros- 
perity. Through  the  splendid  work  of  Ashford,  hook  worm 
infection,  that  underlying  cause  of  anaemia  and  poverty  in  Porto 
Rico,  has  been  practically  eradicated,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  rendered  possible  through  the  anti-malarial  work 
of  Gorgas  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Before  discussing  the  great  sanitary  work  accomplished  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Jet  us  glance  at  the  general  conditions  of 
their  peoples  at  the  date  of  American  Invasion.  Before  the 
Spanish  War  few  of  the  natives  in  the  Philippines  could  read 
or  write,  as  shown  by  the  American  Census  of  1902-3.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  islands  were  practically  confined  to 
Manila  and  two  or  three  of  the  larger  provincial  towns.  With 
the  exception  of  the  wealthy  natives  and  mestizo  classes  few  of 
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the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  education,  although 
Spain  had  attempted  on  several  occasions  to  organize  a  publk 
school  system  for  the  masses,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
controlling  authorities.  During  the  centuries  of  Spanish  dom- 
ination and  misrule,  the  slogan  had  ever  been,  "Amuse  the  Indian 
but  keep  him  ignorant." 

Generally  speaking  the  domestic  environment  of  the  Filipino 
was  confined  to  a  two  to  four  room  nipa  house,  elevated  on 
bamboo  poles  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  His  furniture 
was  primitive  and  simple  and  rarely  included  chairs,  tables  or 
bedsteads,  while  the  illumination  was  secured  through  tallow 
or  cocoanut  oil  dips.  Rice  and  fish  formed  the  staples  of  his 
dietary,  and  a  home  made  straw  hat,  cotton  shirt  and  trousers, 
his  wardrobe. 

Drinking  water  was  taken  from  an  infected  well  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  kitchen  door,  surrounded  by  a  setting  of  garbage, 
filth  and  human  excreta.  The  family  caraboa,  hog,  dog  and 
domestic  fowls  were  domiciled  under  the  house,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing fences  overgrown  with  weeds  and  dank  vegetation.  The 
sanitary  conditions  and  habits  of  the  people  at  that  time  might 
very  aptly  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Practically  all  of  the  country  people  lived  in  small  poprly 
lighted  towns  and  villages  with  wretched  streets,  and  it  will  take 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize  the  dreariness  and  monot- 
ony of  their  surroundings.  There  were  few  social  distractions 
or  amusements  to  make  life  pleasant,  besides  they  were  deprived 
of  the  elevating  and  entertaining  influences  of  education,  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  had 
become  tired  of  their  old  masters  and  were  willing  to  accept  any 
other  government  fate  chanced  to  send. 

Much  that  is  contradictory  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Filipino  as  a  race..  He  has  been  charged 
with  intelligence  and  incapacity,  virtue  and  vice,  veracity  and 
mendacity,  honesty  and  roguery,  fidelity  and  treachery,  industry 
and  laziness.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  for 
oyer  three  hundred  years  the  Filipino  had  been  a  vassal  of  Spain 
arid  the  monastic  orders,  and  what  he  was  at  the  time  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  can  be  safely  laid  at  the  door  of  his  exemplars 
and  masters. 

Naturally  light  hearted  and  with  a  love  of  home,  family  and 
;nusic,  the  Filipinos  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  people  upon 
whom  the  responsibilities  of  life  sit  lightly.  '  While  not  fond 
of  work,  one  never  finds  the  able  bodied  Filipino  a  beggan  For 
centuries  he  staggered  under  the  exacting  labor  of  rice  paddy. 
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forest  or  mine  without  reward  or  compensation  save  the  brutal 
oaths  and  lashes  received  from  his  task  masters,  the  Spanish 
encomenderos. 

Should  he  by  chance  have  acquired  education,  independence 
of  thought  and  wealth,  he  was  not  left  long  to  enjoy  it.  Swiftly 
and  surely  he  would  awaken  some  morning  to  find  hihiself  unier 
the  ban  of  filibusterismo,  his  property  confiscated  and  a  sentence 
of  banishment  awaiting  him  to  some  distant  penal  colony  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  With  no  incentive  to  acquire  prop- 
erty he  preferred  the  sports  of  the  gaming  table  and  cock-pit, 
the  entertainment  of  church  processions  and  fiestas  and  the  relax- 
ation aflForded  by  the  numerous  saint  day  holidays.  During  the 
lapse  of  these  cruel  centuries  of  ill  treatment  the  Filipino  has 
ever  maintained  strong  racial  qualities  of  pride,  ambition  and 
independence,  and  it  is  through  these  characteristics  that  he  is 
destined  at  no  late  date  to  become  a  great  factor  in  moulding 
the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  Orient. 

The  Philippine  Board  of  Health  was  organized  in  1901  under 
the  administration  of  President  WiHiam  H.  Taft,  the  first  civil 
Governor,  who  appointed  the  speaker  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  creating  the  Insular 
Board  were  extremely  liberal,  and  it  was  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
Board  was  enabled  to  frame  health  laws  and  create  a  department 
which  practically  revolutionized  the  sanitation  of  the  Islands  and 
reduced  the  annual  death  rate  of  Manila  fifty  per  cent,  within 
the  year.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  in  Manila  in  1900  was  from 
60  to  70,  while  in  1902  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  30. 

Among  the  many  vital  questions  with  which  the  Philippine 
Board  had  to  deal  may  be  mentioned  the  epidemic  of  bubonic 
plague  in  Manila  in  1901-2,  the  public  vaccination  of  over 
3,000,000  of  natives  and  the  control  of  a  wide-spread  endemic 
of  small-pox,  the  segregation  and  colonization  of  over  4,000 
lepers  on  the  island  of  CuHon,  combatting  the  great  epidemic  of 
Asiatic  Cholera  in  1902,  which  carried  off  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  ignorant  natives,  the  control  of  tropical  dysentery  and 
malaria,  creation  of  health  laws  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine,  the  organization  of 
provincial  and  municipal  health  boards,  besides  the  care  of  the 
insane,  public  sick  and  the  domestic  animals  of  the  archipelago 
which  were  suffering  from  surra  and  rinderpest  at  the  time. 
The  laws  pertaining  to  medicine  and  allied  professions  in  Jhe 
Philippines  stand  to-day  as  models  of  their  kind,  and  it  was  3ue 
to  their  speedy  enactment  that  the  flood  of  quacks  and  imposters 
were  barred  from-  the  islands  and  the  ignorant  and  poverty 
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stricken  natives  saved  from  their  merciless  deception  and  impor- 
tunity. 

»  The  Philippine  Islands  have  never  been  popular  with  the 
American  people  and  consequently  little  has  been  said  or  written 
of  our  sanitary  and  colonial  successes  in  the  Far  East,  while  the 
public  has  been  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Panama  Canal  by  every  newspaper,  magazine  and 
penny  liner  in  the  land.  When  one  considers  the  many  millions 
spent  on  the  malarial  crusade  in  the  sparsely  settled  strip  occu- 
pied by  the  Canal  Zone,  with  the  comparative  pittance  disbursed 
on  the  complicated  and  colossal  sanitary  problems  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  a  territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain  with  a  popula- 
tion as  great  as  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  combined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sanitary  successes  in  the  Philipirines  out- 
weigh by  far  those  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will  be  remeinbered 
that  the  Canal  Zone  only  contains  a  population  of  70,000  with  an 
area  of  380  square  miles,  while  the  Philippines  have  a  population 
of  8,000,000  and  an  area  of  127,000  square  miles.  Besides  the 
sanitary  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  practically  confined  to 
the  suppression  of  Malaria,  and  the  well  beaten  paths  of  drain- 
age, oiling  and  screening,  which  is  elementary  in  character  to 
the  constructive  work  of  the  many  complicated  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomic problems  encountered  in  the  Philippines. 

The  successful  campaign  against  bubonic  plague  in  Manila  in 
1901,  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  rodents  of  the  city 
through  traps  and  rat  bane  was  the  first  practical  demonstration 
in  the  history  of  that  disease  of  the  theory  that  infected  rat  fleas 
served  as  the  host  of  the  plague  bacillus.  A  low  estimate  of 
the  rats  destroyed  during  the  crusade  places  the  number  at 
800,000  and  the  number  examined  microscopically  to  detect  the 
presence  of  infection  among  them  at  30,000.  Time  forbids  the 
details  of  house  inspection,  remodeling,  immunization  of  the 
natives  through  serum  vaccination,  and  other  sanitary  measures 
employed  during  the  campaign.  Within  six  months  after  its 
commencement  the  disease  was  eradicated  from  Manila,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases,  attributed  to  re-infec- 
tion from  China,  the  city  has  remained  immune  ever  since. 

Small-pox  which  had  been  in  evidence  in  the  Philippines  for 
a  century  or  more,  was  one  of  the  most  serious  sanitary  problems 
the  Americans  had  to  contend  against  during  the  days  of  eariy 
occupation.  The  disease  was  general  throughout  the  archipelago 
and  was  encountered  in  its  most  infectious  form  on  the  streets 
of  every  pueblo  and  even  in  Manila,  the  capital  itself.  Indeed 
it  became  such  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  lives  of  oui 
troops  that  many  of  them  contracted  the  disease  and  died.    In 
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justice  to  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  against  small- 
pox, it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  those  men  who  contracted 
the  disease  had  not  been  properly  vaccinated.  Few  of  the  natives 
were  protected  and  the  disease  was  not  only  very  fatal  among 
them,  but  regarded  as  inevitable  through  their  belief  in  fatalism, 
a  creed  conmion  to  the  Malay  race.  The  funerals  were  con- 
ducted publicly,  and  the  community  litter  coffin  in  common  use 
among  them  returned  to  its  niche  in  the  church  without  disinfec- 
tion after  conveying  the  corpse  to  the  Gampo  Santo. 

In  1 901  a  compulsory  vaccination  law  was  enacted  and  put 
in  operation,  and  within  a  few  years  over  3,000,000  of  the  natives 
were  vaccinated.  Virus  was  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Health 
from  caraboa  heifers,  and  the  vaccinations  made  by  instructed 
natives.  As  a  result  of  this  benign  law  against  that  repulsive 
and  fatal  disease  thousands  of  valuable  lives  are  saved  annually 
and  small-pox  reduced  to  a  negligible  factor  among  the  diseases 
of  the  Philippines,  even  less  so  than  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Oriental  leprosy,  until  recently,  has  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  among  the  tropical  diseases  of  the  Philippines,  and 
according  to  some  historians  came  from  Japan.*  It  is  said  that 
a  ship  load  of  lepers  was  tranf erred  to  Manila  early  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  Tokugawa  Shogun  Leyasu,  as  a  gift  to  the  friars 
whom  he  heatd  were  fond  of  caring  for  the  sick..  The  afflicted 
from  this  terrible  plague  were  numerous  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago during  Spanish  domination,  many  of  whom  occupied 
positions  of  importance  as  village  presidents,  concillors,  treas- 
urers and  notaries-public.  No  restriction  whatever  was  enjoined 
against  attendance  at  church,  fiestas,  cock-pits,  bailies  and  neigh- 
borly visitation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Insular  Board  of  Health  a  census 
was  started  in  1901  which  disclosed  the  presence  of  4,000  of 
these  unfortunates  in  the  archipelago.  A  law  was  passed  for 
their  s^regation  on  the  island  of  Culion  and  funds  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  suitable  hosptials  and  quarters  for  their 
reception.  The  island  of  Culion  is  about  the  size  of  the  Panama 
Strip  and  contains  sufficient  suitable  lands  for  the  cattle  industr}' 
and  agriculture  of  the  colony.  Hospitals,  churches,  schools  and 
places  of  amusement  have  been  provided,  with  competent  physi- 
cians, teachers,  nurses  and  administrators.  The  law  has  been  in 
operation  since  1903  during  which  period  practically  all  of  the 
lepers  in  the  archipelago  have  been  collected.  The  colony  at 
present  represents  about  2,500  souls,  the  annual  death  rate  of 
whom  is  close  to  100  per  1,000.  Few  new  cases  have  occurred 
since  their  segregation  on  Culion  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
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disease  will  disappear  from  the  islands  with  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Asiatic  cholera,  that  twin  sister  of  bubonic  plague  in  its  most 
fearful  mortality,  had  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  19th  century,  and  returned  to  the  islands  again  in 
1902.  During  its  presence  in  1884  it  iq  said  that  over  3,cxx) 
deaths  occurred  in  Manila  in  one  day,  and  hence  its  return  was 
announced  with  the  gravest  apprehension.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  the  insurrection  among  a  half  famished  people,  whose 
primitive  habits,  wretched  sanitary  conditions  and  surroundings 
served  as  an  excellent  pabulum  for  infection,  the  problem 
appeared  almost  hopeless,  especially  as  racial  and  political  preju- 
dices ran  high  and  little  confidence  was  felt  in  the  motives  of 
the  Americans,  many  of  whom  were  believed  to  be  agents  of  the 
Evil  One.  A  certain  class  of  Spanish  physicians  and  friars  even 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  cholera  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  cases  which  occurred  in  Manila  as  a  result 
of  the  prompt  sanitary  measures  enforced  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Rather  than  have  their  houses  quarantined  and  sub- 
jected to  fumigation  after  disposal  of  the  cases,  they  drove  in- 
fected members  of  the  family  into  the  street  and  secretly  buried 
their  dead  under  heaps  of  old  lumber,  in  the  rice  paddies,  or 
threw  them  into  the  Pasig  River.  Should  my  memories  of  the 
Philippines  fade  one  by  one,  the  last  to  leave  woul4  be  my  recol- 
lection of  the  great  cholera  epidemic,  which  scourged  the  islands 
in  1902. 

Many  radical  changes  have  occurred  among  the  Filipino  people 
along  sanitary,  educational  and  socialogical  lines  since  1898. 
Local  boards  of  health  have  been  established  throughout  die 
towns  and  villages  of  the  islands,  and  a  campaign  of  sanitary 
education  introduced  which  has  revolutionized  tiie  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  people.  Artesian  wells  in  many  communities  have 
supplanted  infected  surface  wells  with  perennial  amoebic  dysen- 
tery^ and  the  conservancy  pail  system,  obsolete  and  insanitan 
closet  arrangements. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  a  public  school  system  the  light 
of  American  civilization  has  filtered  into  the  darkest  comers  of 
the  Archipelago,  even  into  the  benighted  regions  of  the  Igorot 
and  dreaded  head  hunter.  Where  one  heard  the  jargon  of  fift>' 
dialects  ten  years  ago,  choice  English  is  now  spoken  by  the  rising 
generation.  Illiteracy  which  claimed  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  1898  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  among  the  young  people.  Athletic  sports  have  been  en- 
couraged among  both  sexes  with  marked  improvement  in  their 
physical  condition.    Tennis  and  baseball  have  been  accepted  as 
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the  national  games,  not  only  in  the  Philippines  but  also  in  Japan 
and  China,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  day  may  come  when 
the  pennant  will  be  wrested  from  the  victorious  Red  Sox  by  an 
oriental  team. 

Manila,  with  its  modem  sewer  system,  splendid  water  supply, 
electric  street  cars,  commodious  wharves  and  harbors,  large  pub- 
lic buildings,  new  hospitals  and  prisons,  magnificent  hotels,  beau- 
tiful parks  and  streets  has  become  the  pride  of  oriental  cities 
and  leads  them  all  in  its  low  death  rate.  Medical  Inspector 
George  A.  Lung,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  passed  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Far  East,  claims  Manila  as  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
cleanest  cities  in  the  world.  The  capital  of  the  archipelago  now 
possesses  a  great  university  with  colleges  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  law,  engineering,  agriculture,  forestry  and 
the  liberal  arts.  A  bureau  of  science  has  also  been  established, 
with  well  equipped  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
the  study  of  diseases  affecting  both  man  and  animals,  as  well  as 
for  general  medical  and  scientific  research.  Besides  this  the 
government  has  constructed  a  modem  concrete  hospital  of  300 
beds,  which  affords  ample  hospital  facilities  for  employees  and 
families  of  the  civil  service,  as  well  as  for  the  general  public. 

Baguio,  on  the  plains  of  Benguet,  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  become  the  summer  capital  of  the  archipelago, 
the  Simla  of  the  Philippines.  There  in  the  cool  and  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  a  temperate  zone;^  and  under  the  shade  of  stately 
pines  the  Executive  and  Civil  Commission  conduct  their  sessions 
during  the  hot  and  sultry  season  of  the  year.  Commodious  sani- 
taria for  our  troops  as  well  as  for  civil  officials  and  employees 
have  been  established  in  Benguet,  and  with  the  commission  build- 
ings, army  post,  hotels,  schools,  residences,  macadam  roads  and 
fine  parks,  Baguio  presents  an  entirely  diflFerent  appearance  when 
compared  with  the  scattered  Igorot  village  of  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  Telegraph  lines,  railroads  and  well  constructed  highways 
have  taken  the  place  of  blazed  trails  and  bind  in  one  common 
brotherhood  distant  tribes  whose  very  existence  was  unknown 
to  one  another  a  decade  ago. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  always  be  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  our  martyred  President  William  McKinley, 
and  the  organization  of  their  model  civil  government  with  that 
of  President  William  Howard  Taft,  their  first  civil  governor, 
whose  l^al  and  constructive  mind  is  responsible  for  their  splen- 
did laws..  Among  other  prominent  Americans  who  have  ren- 
dered conspicuous  and  distinguished  service  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Philippines  may  be  mentioned  the  Honorable  Luke  E. 
Wright,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Taft  as  Civil  Governor,  Commis- 
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sioner  Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  Interior  and  right  arm 
of  the.  Insular  Board  of  Health,  and  the  late  Colonel  E.  C  Carter, 
Doctor  Frank  A.  Meacham  and  Paul  C.  Freer,  former  members 
of  the  Board,  who  died  as  martyrs  at  their  posts  of  duty,  or  from 
diseases  contracted  while  in  that  service.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber the  Honorable  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  the  present  Civil  Gov- 
ernor, Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  who  now  has  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health,  and  a  host  of  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
behalf  of  the  Filipino  people,  while  courageously  fighting  against 
the  plague,  small-pox,  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  insanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  islands.  ' 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  opposing  parties  about  the 
great  financial  cost  and  loss  of  life  entailed  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines,  the  grave  strategic  and  economic  mistakes  in 
their  retention  and  the  industrial  bondage  of  the  Filipino  people 
in  spite  of  their  helpless  and  universal  protest.  The  Philippine 
Islands  came  into  our  possession  as  an  incident  of  the  recent 
war  with  Spain,  and  it  became  our  sacred  duty  to  retain  them 
until  they  became  self  supporting  and  their  peoples  qualified  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  new  republic,  whose  star  is  slowly 
but  surely  rising  in  the  Far  East.  How  well  we  have  acquitted 
ourselves  of  this  national  obligation  must  be  left  to  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  has  been  impossible  within  this  brief  summary  to  give  more 
than  an  outline  of  the  wonderful  work  achived  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  past  ten  years  through  American  brains  and  brawn. 
No  colossal  waterway  has  been  constructed  over  there  connecting 
the  two  great  continents  of  the  world,  but  a  model  government 
has  been  planted  and  a  new  race  bom,  whose  progressive  and 
civilizing  influences  are  destined  to  permeate  the  darkest  comers 
of  the  Orient,  and  make  the  name  of  America  blessed  for  cen- 
turies to  come.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Stewart,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  be  the 
next  speaker. 

MAKING  PRISONERS  INTO  CITIZENS 

address  of  MR.  MORTIMER  L.  STEWART 

If  there  are  any  dependent  people  in  this  world  I  believe  it 
is  the  criminal  class.  You  were  told  last  night  of  the  large 
number  in  this  state  by  its  Chief  Executive  and  you  find  about 
the  same  proportion  all  over  the  world.  In  the  [great  work  that 
our  American  government  is  doing  in  the  Philippine   Islands. 
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among  its  other  duties  is  that  of  the  care  of  the  criminal  element 
and  it  is  of  that  system  which  is  in  force  there  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  tell  you  something  this  morning. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Direc- 
tor, has  charge  of  Bilibid  prison,  situated  in  Manila,  which  is 
the  only  penitentiary  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  also  the  Iwa- 
hig  Penal  Colony  and  thirty-four  provincial  prisons.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  well  being  of  6,700  prisoners ;  3,000  of  these  are  in 
Bilibid  prison,  1,200  at  the  Penal  Colony;  the  rest  are  engaged 
in  public  works  in  various  parts  of  the  Islands. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Bilibid  prison  differs 
from  any  other  prison  to-day  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It 
has  no  cells  for  the  confinement  of  its  inmates ;  it  uses  no  stripes 
of  disgrace  unless  the  prisoner  earns  it  by  his  conduct  after  he 
comes  inside.  We  do  not  restrain  him  or  restrain  any  of  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  our  guests  from  the  right  of  human 
speech  nor  any  other  human  right,  except  that  of  liberty.  We 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  useful  trade,  educate  him  into 
respect  for  law  and  authority,  so  that  when  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  again  he  goes  out  a  better  man,  a  useful  citizen  and  with 
a  respect  for  law  and  authority  that  he  never  had  before.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  have  no  corporal  punishment ;  in  fact,  no  punishment  of 
any  kind  can  be  bestowed  upon  these  prisoners  until  after  a  fair 
trial  held  before  one  of  the  higher  officials  in  which  he  can  pro- 
duce his  own  witnesses  and  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  The 
finding  of  this  court  is  entered  in  a  book ;  it  is  then  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Prisons  and  must  be  approved  by  him  before  he  can 
receive  punishment  of  any  kind.  No  Employee,  guard,  or  any 
other  man  can  put  punishment  upon  one  of  our  prisoners  until 
he  has  had  a  fair  trial. 

One  of  our  great  features  is  constructive  work.  I  have  no 
theories  to  advance  in  regard  to  prison  systems,  neither  have  I 
any  maudlin  sentiment  concerning  prisoners.  A  man  who  vio- 
lates the  law  of  the  country  should  be  punished,  but  I  claim  that 
the  greatest  punishment  he  can  have  is  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
and  when  you  take  that  away  from  him  the  time  of  his  punish- 
ment has  ceased  and  his  reform  should  begin.  Give  him  some- 
thing to  live  for ;  give  him  an  occupation ;  give  him  constructive 
work.  When  you  put  a  man  to  construct  a  piece  of  furniture, 
wagon  or  any  other  thing  and  he  can  see  growing  under  his 
hands,  a  useful  article,  the  man  broadens.  Take  away  the  deadly 
every-day  non-accomplishment  work  and  give  him  constructive 
work  and  in  that  way  open  up  his  mind  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
world. 

10 
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This  will  be  a  rather  rambling  talk,  my  friends,  because  I  have 
no  prepared  article. 

On  entering  the  prison  the  man  is  first  put  in  quarantine, 
where  he  stays  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  the  prison 
physician  who  examines  him  in  regard  to  his  physical  condition 
and' as  to  intestinal  parasites,  which  is  the  curse  of  all  tropical 
countries.  He  is  examined  and  cured  before  he  is  put  with  the 
other  prisoners.  He  is  then  placed,  after  having  all  rules  and 
regulations  explained  to  him  so  he  may  not  go  wrong  from  lack 
of  knowledge,  in  what  we  call  the  "awkward  squad''  where  he 
is  drilled  physically  and  mentally  for  a  month  before  entering 
into  the  regular  routine  work  of  the  prison.  This  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  prison  routine  and 
look  into  the  various  industries  and  decide  what  he  wants  to  be. 
He  is  then  assigned  to  a  dormitory,  given  a  trade  of  his  own 
selection,  which  may  be  that  of  wheelwright,  machinist,  black- 
smith, carriage  maker,  carriage  painter,  sign  painter,  shoemaker, 
tinsmith,  tailor,  cabinet  maker,  carpenter,  mason,  silversmith, 
laundryman,  cook,  baker,  school  teacher,  or  hospital  nurse,  and 
if  he  is  musically  inclined  we  put  him  in  the  band. 

He  works  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  day;  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  work  he  goes  into  his  dormitory  where  he  lives  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  others  of  his  own  kind.  From  that 
time  until  bed  time  he  can  laugh,  sing,  talk,  read,  play  g^ames, 
or  do  anything  within  reason  that  he  wants  to  do,  and  absolutely 
without  guard.  There  is  no  guard  nearer  than  tiie  walls  of  the 
prison.  He  is  compelled  to  go  to  school  one  hour  every  day, 
and  the  school  superintendent  and  all  of  his  assistants  are  pris- 
oners. They  are  taught  Tn  English.  No  man  in  the  shops  asks 
for  any  tool  or  anything  with  which  he  wants  to  work  unless 
he  asks  for  it  in  the  English  tongue. 

We  have  a  hospital,  and  you  have  just  heard  something  of  the 
sanitation.  Bilibid  prison  had  the  first  segregation  of  tubercular 
patients  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to-day  has  the  finest  tuber- 
cular hospital  in  the  Islands  and  has  done  a  great  work  in  that 
line.  It  has  been  the  great  field  for  scientists  because  we  have 
men  in  confinement  from  all  over  the  Islands.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives of  some  eighteen  different  tribes,  wild  and  otherwise, 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  I  think  it  has  added  its  share  to 
the  research  work  of  scientific  medicine  so  far  as  tropical  dis- 
eases is  concerned.  My  time  is  too  limited  to  tell  you  very  much 
of  this  system  and  I  want  to  skip  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one 
thing  to  another. 

After  the  day's   work  is  done  we  have  a  ceremony    called 
retreat,  and  I  wish  I  were  gifted  with  the  language  to  describe 
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it  to  you  in  an  adequate  way.  A  great  many  of  you  have  seen 
it.  The  prison  is  shaped  like  a  wheel.  In  the  centre  a  tower 
represents  the  hub.  Running  out  from  it  like  spokes  are  the 
dormitories  where  the  prisoners  sleep  and  live.  The  wall  is  the 
tire.  Within  are  the  spaces  between  the  spokes,  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell  for  retreat,  these  spaces  are  filled  with  these  three 
thousand  men  lining  up  before  their  several  dormitories,  and 
they  are  aligned  like  soldiers  for  parade.  As  they  gather,  the 
band  of  eighty-five  pieces,  constituted  entirely  of  prisoners,  starts 
a  march,  and  to  that  music  they  align  themselves.  After  they 
are  properly  aligned  the  band  ceases  its  strains  a  moment  and 
then  with  a  simultaneous  movement  each  one  of  these  three 
thousand  men  removes  his  hat,  brings  it  down  swiftly  to  the 
right  side,  raises  it  over  his  heart  and  stands  at  attention.  An- 
otiher  silence,  and  then  suddenly  the  sweet  and  inspiring  strains 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  float  over^the  assembly.  The  flag 
is  slowly  lowered  from  the  tower  and  the  day's  work  is  done. 
This  spectacle  of  the  salute  of  these  three  thousand  men,  con- 
fined there  for  a  hundred  varying -offenses,  to  that  flag  that  typi- 
fies freedom  and  justice  and  law,  is  a  sight  that  once  seen  will 
never  be  forgotten.  After  this  comes  a  calisthenic  drill  to  music, 
the  three  thousand  men  going  through  each  movement  as  one 
man.  Then  they  line  up  and  march  to  the  food  station  for  their 
evening  meal.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  drill  and  this  music  may 
seem  a  superfluity  in  a  penal  instittition,  but  it  has  its  place,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  these  men  have  their  food  issued  to  them 
and  march  with  it  into  the  dormitories  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed, in  less  than  six  minutes,  you  can  see  what  it  accomplishes. 
And  I  want  to  say  now  that  it  accomplishes  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  lock  step  can  ever  possibly  do.     (Applause.) 

Does  all  this  training  and  this  system  pay?  Is  it  worth  while? 
Let  me  tell  you  that  a  man  who  is  discharged  from  Bilibid  prison 
after  taking  the  regular  course  there  goes  down  town  to  look 
for  a  job,  while  there  may  be  fifty  other  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion, when  he  presents  his  discharge  from  Bilibid  he  gets  the 
job  every  time  ahead  of  the  other  man.  Is  it  worth  while  when 
that  is  done?  That  sounds  like  a  broad  assertion,  but  when  I 
explain  to  you  that  the  man  has  had  a  training  that  the  ordinary 
native  has  not  had,  you  can  understand  why  it  is  so.  Is  it  worth 
while  in  another  way?  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  last  five  years 
of  all  the  men  that  have  been  discharged  from  the  prison  after 
going  through  the  shops,  only  two  have  been  returned  for  a 
second  offense. 

We  have  another  incentive  to  good  conduct  and  that  is  the 
Iwahig  Penal  Colony  (applause)  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
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too  egotistical  when  I  say  it  is  the  greatest  experiment  in  penol- 
ogy Uiat  the  world  has  ever  known.  This  is  on  the  island  of 
Palawan,  370  miles  from  Manila.  The  reservation  on  which  we 
have  this  penal  colony  is  about  40  miles  square.  To-day  we 
have  on  this  reservation  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  absolutely 
without  guard,  and  not  a  firearm  on  the  place.  They  elect  their 
own  judges  and  their  own  juries;  they  elect  their  own  foremen; 
they  elect  all  their  own  police  officers  and  other  peace  officers; 
they  have  a  police  force  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Broadway 
squad,  and  the  chief  of  police  is  a  life  sentenced  murderer. 
There  is  not  a  town  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day  that  can 
compare  with  this  colony  for  law-abiding  citizens,  for  honesty, 
or  for  sanitation.  We  have  eighteen  employees  down  there  and 
fourteen  of  them  are  ex-convicts,  men  who  proved  their  worth 
while  prisoners  of  this  colony.  They  are  not  sent  down  there 
except  as  a  reward  for  good  work  and  their  conduct  and  industry 
in  the  prison  itself.  It  is  no  hit  or  miss  proposition.  They  are 
taught  gardening,  farming,  horticulture,  the  use  of  agricultural 
implements,  cattle  raising  and'*  various  industries  of  that  kind, 
but  above  it  all  they  are  taught  the  real  meaning  of  citizenship. 
And  to  that  end  we  have  this  organization  that  I  speak  of.  Now 
that  may  seem  a  great  deal  to  give  a  prisoner,  but  we  go  farther 
than  this  and  we  bring  into  this  man's  life  the  hope  of  home  and 
of  family. 

After  he  has  been  there  for  six  months  and  has  shovsm  the 
proper  spirit  of  conduct  and  industry  and  shows  a  desire  to  have 
a  home  of  his  own,  he  is  allowed  five  acres  of  land.     For  the 
next  six  months  he  has  to  cultivate  this  land  on  his  own  time, 
after  working  hours,  holidays,  and  so  forth.     If  at  the  end  of 
six  months  he.  has  shown  proper  application,  the  government 
then  turns  in  and  helps  him  build  and  furnish  his  home,  g^ves 
him  hogs  and  chickens,  agricultural  implements  and  work  ani- 
mals, and  there  he  is  with  a  home  of  his  own.     Now,  until  the 
government  has  been  reimbursed  for  its  expense  of  this  man's 
home,  he  gets  one-half  of  all  he  makes  off  the  farm,  and  in  a 
tropical  country  five  acres  will  produce  much  more  than  in  New 
York.    He  then,  of  course,  wants  his  family,    ^fter  six  months 
if  he  has  shown  ability  to  care  for  his  family,  the  government 
sends  his  wife  and  children  to  him  from  any  part  of  the  Islands 
and  takes  care  of  them  until  he  is  able  to  care  for  them  through 
his  farm.    He  may  stay  here  after  he  is  pardoned  or  his  sentence 
expires ;  he  can  remain  in  his  home  as  long  as  he  wants  to — for 
life ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  to-day  there  are  over  eighty 
families  whose  sentences  have  expired  who  are  still  remaining 
in  this  colony. 
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Now  this  seems  a  sort  of  Utopian  proposition ;  it  seems  almost 
beyond  comprehension  to  carry  over  citizenship,  home,  family  — 
terms  that  mean  life  to  a  free  man — into  the  existence  of  a  pris- 
oner. Yet  the  attempt  has  been  made  and  it  has  worked  out 
so  well  that  it  must  be  a  pride  to  the  founders  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  people  who  conceived  this  plan  to  see  the  justifi- 
cation of  their  hopes  in  this  line. 

In  closing,  which  I  must  do,  although  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  our  currency  system,  our  co-operative  store,  our  baseball 
and  other  athletic  teams  and  many  other  things  that  have  been 
developed  there,  I  want  to  quote  just  a  line  from  an  Englishman 
who  visited  the  Iwahig  Colony,  and  who  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times  wound  up  with  this  statement.  "The  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  has  been  a  continuous  record  of  the  benefi- 
cent working  of  a  paternal  government.  Some  of  their  experi- 
ment have  failed,  but  many  more  have  succeeded,  but  paternal- 
ism never  was  so  justified  for  its  children  as  in  the  Iwahig  Penal 
Colony,  the  practical  expression  of  the  creed,  *A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that.' "     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  James  B. 
RoDGERS,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Manila. 


SOME  REMNANTS  OF  PAGAN  BELIEF  AMONG  THE 
CHRISTIANIZED  FILIPINOS 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  JAMES  B.  RODGERS,  D.  D. 

The  conflicting  stories  that  come  to  you  in  America  about  life, 
customs,  and  facts  in  the  Philippines  might  be  best  explained 
by  the  experience  that  we  have  constantly  in  the  Islands  them- 
selves. A  Philippine  town  is  a  beautiful  place  or  the  most  ugly ; 
a  disspiriting  X)r  a  most  inspiring  place,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  sunlight.  In  the  dull  brilliant  hours  of  noon  when  every- 
thing is  dry  and  the  sun  is  shining  so  that  you  are  afraid  to 
expose  yourself  in  the  least,  there  is  nothing  attractive  about 
this  ordinary  provincial  town.  But  look  at  the  same  town  at 
dusk  or  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  vista  and  vision  are  almost 
enchanting;  so  if  we  have  brought  you  this  morning  both  sun- 
light and  shadow,  remember  that  both  exist  at  different  times  of 
the  day  and  that  all  you  have  heard  has  been  true. 

My  subject  seems  a  sort  of  anti-climax  to  the  splendid  papers 
to  which  you  have  listened  this  morning,  and  my  only  excuse 
for  bringing  it  to  you  is  because  of  its  interest  to  a  student  of 
things  Philippine. 
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We  have  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  besides  the  established 
churches,  a  number  of  sporadic  small  movements,  semi-religious 
and  sometimes  semi-political  in  character  which  spring  up  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  a  group  of  such  movements  that  have 
been  the  off-shoots  from  the  established  religious  ideas  of  the 
people :  Take,  for  example,  such  a  movement  as  that  which  was 
headed  by  Papa  Isio  in  Negros,  the  Santa  Iglesia  in  Pampanga 
Province,  the  leader  of  which  was  hanged  in  Bilibid  a  few 
months  ago,  or  the  semi-religious  insurrection  in  Samar,  which 
cost  so  many  lives,  both  of  Americans  and  Filipinos. 

My  own  experience  has  been  almost  entirely  in  Cavite  Prov- 
ince. I  found  traces  of  three  distinct  groups,  or  perhaps  they 
might  be  called  sects,  the  members  of  which,  while  they  main- 
tain a  more  or  less  close  relationship  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  the  same  time  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
looked  upon  by  their  neighbors,  as  distinct  sects. 

The  sect  known  as  the  Colorum  exists  in  all  the  South  Tagalog 
Provinces  and  has  its  center  on  Mount  San  Cristobal  in  Tayabas 
Province.  The  origin  of  this  sect  dates  back  to  the  year  1841, 
when,  because  of  an  imagined  insurrection  in  a  town  in  Tayabas 
Province,  severe  punishment  was  visited  on  that  town  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  origin  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Parish  priest 
about  a  question  of  fees.  Quite  a  band  of  people  withdrew  into 
the  mountains  and  founded  this  sect.  Its  leaders  make  use  of 
all  sorts  of  magic  words  to  maintain  their  prestige  and  have 
succeeded  in  enrolling  in  their  companies  under  the  leadership 
of  the  "Pilotos,"  as  their  local  leaders  are  called,  many  hundreds 
of  Tagalogs.  Their  worship  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Christian 
and  un-Christian  elements.  They  form  a  very  distinct  commun- 
ity in  these  Provinces. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  years  ago  in  company  with  Dr.  Bar- 
rows to  visit  the  town  of  Alfonso,  where  we  had  been  invited 
by  an  American  who  had  his  home  there.  It  seems  that  he  had 
discovered  in  Alfonso  and  vicinity  a  sect  who  called  themselves 
Magnununo.  The  word  "Nuno"  means  grandparent  or  ancestor. 
These  people,  although  they  recognized  tHemselves  as  a  separate 
organization,  have  not  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  organ- 
ization of  their  town,  although  their  allegiance  has  grown  weaker 
during  past  years.  The  practice  of  their  rites  has  existed  for 
a  great  many  years.  It  was  evidently  a  remnant  from  the  old 
pagan  beliefs.  I  learned  last  evening  that  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  Igorotes  correspond  exactly  with  ideas  of  this  sect. 

My  friend  who  lived  in  Alfonso  had  just  built  a  nice  home 
and  shortly  after  that  his  youngest  daughter  was  taken  sick. 
Some  of  the  old  men  of  the  town  told  him  that  her  illness  wa? 
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due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  offered  gifts  to  the  "Nuno." 
Being  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  he  asked  them  if  they  could 
make  the  proper  offerings  to  the  spirits,  and  when  assured  that 
they  could,  he  told  them  to  go  ahead.    He  kindly  invited  me  and 
my  friend  to  witness  the  ceremony.     It  began  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  "sala"  of  his  home  in  Alfonso.     On  a  small 
table  were  placed  various  preparations  of  cooked  rice,  cigarettes, 
and  betelnut,  with  a  centre,  piece,  a  boiled  chicken  seated  on  a 
plate  of  boiled  rice.     Similar  plates  were  on  the  floor  under  the 
table.     Several  large  square  bottles  of  gin  were  also  present  to 
grace  the  occasion.    The  exercises  began  by  one  of  the  four 
"patores"  (pastors)  testing  by  means  of  the  **balerao,"  a  spear- 
head used  for  divining  purposes,  which  of  their  number  would 
have  the  favor  of  the  spirits.  The  lot  fell  to  a  young  curly-headed 
chap  who  immediately  began  the  ceremonies.    The  first  section 
consisted  of  an  invocation  to  the  spirits,  very  fervent  and  very 
devoutly  said,  and  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  understand,  very 
general  in  character.     The  second  section  consisted  of  a  recita- 
tion of  the  rosary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  in  which  all 
the  Filipinos  present  joined  devoutly.     Thirdly,  were  further 
prayers  appealing  for  their  favor  to  the  spirits  who  dwell  in  the 
woods,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  sea  and  in  the  plain.     Fourthly, 
we  all  arose  and  followed  the  'leader  to  the  veranda,  he  chanting 
continually  and  invoking  the  presence  of  the  "Nuno."     One  of 
the  others  took  a  piece  of  rice-cake  with  a  cigarette  and  betelnut 
in  his  hand,  and  as  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  North  was  invoked, 
he  cast  the  food  in  that  direction.     A  little  gin  was  also  thrown 
from  a  glass.     This  was  done  to  all  four  points  of  the  compass 
and  up  and  down.  .  In  the  fifth  section  of  the  ceremony  came 
what  they  called  "the  ascent  into  Heaven."    This  consisted  in 
first  of  all  the  rowing  across  the  stream  that  divides  this  world 
from  .the  other— one  could  see  the  paddles  moving.     Then  the 
appeal  began.     First,  they  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  first  heaven. 
Inquiry  was  made  there  if  the  guardians  of  this  district  wero* 
there.    They  were  not.     The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  and 
the  door  of  the  second  Heaven  was  opened  and  so  on  until  they 
reached  the  sixth  or  seventh  stage  and  there  the  spirits  were 
found.     Further  prayers  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  ancestral 
spirits  were  favorable  and  promised  health  to  the  child.     The 
sixth  section  of  the  ceremony  consisted  in  a  bit  of  boasting  as  to 
the  value  of  this  form  of  worship  and  of  the  power  of  the  spirits 
to  help  men.     It  even  went  so  far,  they  said,  as  to  enable  the 
man  to  walk  through  the  fire  without  being  burned.     A  heavy 
bed   of  coals   had  been   prepared,   and  one  of   the   men,   who 
seemed     to  have  been  "warming  himself  up,"  as  the  baseball 
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phrase  is,  was  followed  by  the  whole  company  into  the  yard  and 
with  much  prancing  and  many  gesticulations  stepped  into  and 
through  this  bed  of  coals.  He  returned  to  the  house,  shook 
himself  slightly  and  asked  the  company,  "Did  I  go  through  the 
fire?"  Whether  the  trance  was  real  or  assumed  we  could  not 
tell.  The  leader  inquired  of  his  companion  whether  the  "Nuno" 
would  be  angjy  if  he  should  partake  to  a  slight  extent  of  the  gin. 
The  companion  assured  him  that  the  spirits  were  favorable,  and 
he  certainly  was  a  man  of  much  faith  for  he  partook  long  and 
often  of  the  nectar.  Up  to  this  point  his  attitude  and  the  tone 
of  the  whole  service  had  been  most  solemn  and  reverent,  but 
after  his  drinking,  a  note  of  worldliness  and  hilarity  crept  into 
his  tone.  They  then  said  that  the  exercises  were  dosed,  but  that 
there  might  be  full  assurance,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  sacri- 
fice a  young  pig.  They  said  they  did  not  ask  for  a  carabao,  or 
a  horse,  or  anything  expensive,  but  just  a  pig.  My  friend  had 
a  young  shoat  ready,  a  hole  was  dug  under  the  house  four  feet 
in  depth,  and  the  animal  with  protesting  squeals  was  laid  gently 
in  the  bottom  thereof.  A  board  was  placed  over  him  and  on  the 
board  was  placed  plates  of  food,  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
"Nuno."  Over  that  a  newspaper  and  another  board  were  placed 
and  the  earth  was  trampled  down.  The  people  then  withdrew 
to  their  homes.  The  pig  was  running  around  again  in  the  morn- 
ing apiiarently  unharmed  by  his  nocturnal  experience. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  people  in  that  section  believe 
most  thoroughly  in  the  power  of  these  spirits.  One  official,  who 
had  been  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  town, 
assured  me  that  the  spirits  had  predicted  his  election,  and  he  is 
a  devout  believer  in  this  form  of  service.  Just  how  much  posi- 
tive influence  this  has  on  their  lives,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
is  merely  a  bit  of  interesting  history  that  came  in  my  path. 

I  ran  across  in  the  Evening  Post  at  New  York  the  other  day 
an  article  written  by  ex- Judge  Blount  of  the  Philippines  protest- 
ing against  Mr.  Worcester's  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
National  Geographical  magazine,  claiming  that  it  was  part  of  a 
scheme  to  depreciate  Filipino  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  especially  the  American  world  so  that  the  day  of  independ- 
ence should  be  put  off.  I  want  to  protest  most  heartily  against 
any  such  intention.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Worcester  never  had  that 
idea  in  his  head,  and  I  want  especially  to  guard  my  own  little 
talk  this  morning  from  any  such  intention,  for  I  respect  the 
Filipino  people,  and  none  higher  than  the  good  people  of  Alfonso, 
who  have  treated  me  with  cordiality  and  some  of  whom  follow 
me  as  pastor.  I  speak  of  these  things  not  to  depreciate  them, 
but  to  give  the  truth.    There  are  all  kinds  of  people  among  them ; 
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there  is  no  more  use  in  trying  to  make  a  general  statement  about 
the  Filipinos  and  say  they  are  all  unworthy  or  all  worthy  than 
it  is  about  any  other  nation.  I  think  the  efforts  we  are  making 
both  in  government  and  in  the  different  churches  are  all  tending 
to  build  the  people  up  not  only  in  a  self-respecting  manhood  and 
citizenship  and  Christian  civilization,  but  also  to  give  them  the 
very  training  that  makes  for  the  possibility  of  liberty.  We  mis- 
take in  discussing  the  question,  which  will  be  discussed  this  even- 
ing^ of  the  future  of  the  Philippines,  by  confounding  those  two 
things,  independence  and  liberty.  The  question  is  not  whetfier 
the  Filipinos  are  ready  for  independence — any  nation  can  be 
independent — ^but  whether  by  being  independent  they  can  have  a 
greater  measure  of  that  liberty  that  makes  for  the  happiness  of 
all  mankind  than  if  they  remain  longer  under  American  guidance. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Gabriel  La  O, 
an  attomey-at-law,  of  Manila.  Mr.  La  O  is  a  student  of  Amer- 
ican law  at  the  present  time  in  the  George  Washington  Univers- 
ity at  Washington. 

THE  MATERIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

BY  MR.  GABRIEL  LA  O 

I  doubt  if  any  Filipino  member  of  this -Conference  or  of  past 
Conferences  has  ever  failed  to  speak,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  independence  of  his  country.  While  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines  is  not  now  my  topic,  you  will  permit  me  to  offer 
some  facts  which,  I  think,  are  of  great  weight  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Philippine  problem.  It  has  been  held  that  the  Filipinos 
lack  popular  education  and  hence  are  unprepared  to  carry  on 
successfully  a  democratic  system  of  government.  Certain  sta- 
tistics recently  published  will  erase  that  impression,  for  they 
show  that  there  is  less  illiteracy  in  the  Philippines  than  in  a 
good  many  countries  which  now  enjoy  political  freedom. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Philippines  on  the  basis  of 
civilized  population,  to-wit,  7,000,000  of  a  total  population  of 
7,635426,  is  55.5.  On  the  other  hand,  that  of  Portugal  is  73.4; 
Bolivia,  82.9;  Brazil,  85.2;  Costa  Rica,  80.2;  Guatemala,  92.7; 
Mexico,  75.3 ;  Peru,  86.5.  The  United  States  has  granted  inde- 
pendence to  Cuba,  which  has  56.8%  illiteracy,  1.3  more  than  that 
of  the  Philippines.  I  have  cited  only  the  countries  which  have 
a  representative  system  of  government.  But  while  I  am  a  thor- 
oughly convinced  believer  in  the  independence  of  the  Philippines, 
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I  will  yield  that  subject  to  other  gentlemen,  for  I  intend  to  speak 
chiefly  on  one  Special  phase  of  the  Philippine  problem.  That, 
however,  is  so  broad  that  I  fear  I  cannot  discuss  it  as  fully  as 
I  should  desire. 

The  most  pernicious  consequence  of  the  colonial  system  of 
this  country  in  the  Philippines  is  the  so-called  policy  of  material 
development  which  the  present  administration  is  carrying  on  in 
the  Islands.  The  opposition  of  the  Filipinos  thereto  is  unani- 
mous. One  chief  feature  of  this  policy  consists  in  selb'ng  our 
government  lands  in  great  quantities. 

Every  man  who  has  given  slightest  attention  to  Philippine 
affairs  knows  how  the  Philippine  government  has  sold  to  out- 
side capitalists,  men  who  have  not  the  remotest  interest  in  the 
Philippines  except  to  make  money,  as  one  of  them  has  admitted 
in  a  public  speech  he  delivered  at  Manila,  65,000  acres  of  con- 
tiguous land  in  the  Island  of  Mindoro  including  tracts  both  of 
so-called  friar  lands  and  of  public  land. 

When  called  by  a  Committee  of  Congress  to  account  for  this 
action,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  representatives  of  the  Philip- 
pine government  was  that  that  government  felt  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  the  friar  lands  in  order  to  pay  the  bonds  issued  for 
their  acquisition.  The  real  reason  for  the  policy  is  not  that,  but 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  present  administration  in  the  Philippines 
to  sell  our  lands  to  great  capitalists,  whether  corporate  or  not, 
so  that  there  may  be  established  large  sugar  plantations  in  the 
Islands. 

Sales  of  land  like  the  one  made  in  the  Island  of  Mindoro  can 
be  called  by  no  other  name  than  exploitation.  They  represent 
the  worst  kind  of  exploitation.  The  policy  is  the  establishment 
of  a  natural  monopoly  such  as  the  ownership  of  the  lands  creates. 
It  is  the  exploitation  of  what  is  a  natural  heritage  of  all  the 
people,  not  of  one  generation  only  but  of  all  generations  to  come. 
The  evils  of  such  a  policy  are  too  well  known  to  require  dis- 
cussion. And  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  sponsors  for  that 
policy  among  honest  Americans  if  the  real  question  were  thor- 
oughly understood. 

Representatives  of  the  Philippine  government  will  tell  you  that 
the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Islands  is  capital,  and  that  capital 
must  be  induced  to  come  in  there  by  every  means.  They  will 
say  that  since  one  of  the  most  powerful  inducements  is  the  sale 
of  lands  in  large  tracts,  our  lands  ought  to  be  thus  sold.  Fili- 
pinos agree  that  capital  is  needed  in  the  Philippines.  But  capital 
must  not  be  brought  into  the  Islands  for  the  economic  enslave- 
ment of  the  Filipinos.  It  must  be  used  for  their  economic  inde- 
pendence.   It  must  be  always  born  in  mind,  no  matter  how  many 
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men  ignore  or  dare  to  deny  it,  that  the  Philippines  may  be  a 
rich  country  while  the  Filipinos  in  general  may  remain  poor  or, 
what  is  worse,  be  converted  into  a  condition  of  peonage.  Five 
hundred  corporations  each  owning  lands  of  the  size  of  the  Min- 
doro  Estate  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Philippines,  place  the  Islands  on  the  list  of  rich  export  countries, 
but  will  keep  the  Filipino  who  works  in  those  plantations  as 
poor  as  he  was  before  with  no  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  enough  public  lands  for  forty  million 
people,  while  there  are  only  eight  million  Filipinos  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  spare  our  lands.  My  answer  to  this  assertion  is 
that  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippines  do  not  belong  to,  nor  are 
they  exclusively  for,  the  present  generation  of  the  Filipino  people. 
We  have  no  right  to  deprive  those  who  will  come  after  us  of  the 
lands  that  they  will  need  for  their  homes  and  th^ir  farms.  It  is 
the  worse  kind  of  usurpation  to  alienate  our  public  lands  and 
leave  nothing  to  descendants.  It  is  true  that  there  are  only  now 
8,000,000  or  10,000,000  Filipinos,  but  who  can  foretell  their 
number  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  generations  ?  My  race  is  fortunately 
a  prolific  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  population  cff  the 
Philippines  will  continue  to  increase,  as  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing  ever  since  Spanish  occupation.  Yet  even  if  this  were 
not  true,  why  should  these  lands  be  given  over  to  foreigners  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  passing  an  act  in  the  last 
session,  specifically  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment land  whether  friar  or  public,  in  excess  of  40  acres  to  indi- 
viduals and  2,500  acres  to  corporations,  has  officially  disapproved 
the  policy  of  the  Philippine  government.  The  Filipino  people 
are  thankful  to  the  House  for  this  humane  and  wise  action  and 
hope  to  see  it  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  alleged  that  our  opposition  to  this  policy  of  exploitation 
is  due  only  to  our  fear  that  it  will  defeat  Philippine  independence. 
While  I  confess  that  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind  of  my 
people  is  their  political  freedom,  and  while  it  is  true  that  we 
unanimously  oppose  everything  that  may  tend  to  deprive  us  of 
our  national  independence,  I  assert  that  our  opposition  to  the 
sale  of  our  lands  has  its  own  grounds,  apart  from  any  other 
question.  It  is  based  upon  our  duty  to  provide  for  oui  children. 
(Applause.) 

At  this  point  Rev.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  speaking  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Society  of  London,  Eng- 
land, presented  the  following  communication. 

The  Committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  securing  joint  Anglo-American  action,  in 
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order  to  secure  the  punishmentof  the  criminals  concerned  in  the  cruelties 
to  native  Indians  in  the  Putumayo  district  of  Peru,  as  disclosed  by  the 
recent  Blue  Book  containing  the  reports  of  Sir.  R.  Casement,  and  the 
introduction  by  the  Peruvian  Government  of  adequate  reforms,  appends 
to  all  friends  of  native  races  in  the  United  States  to  co-operate  virith  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  in  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  upon  their  respective  Governments,  and  arousing  public  opinion  on 
the  subject,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mfl  Smiley:  I  have  been  most  deeply  impressed  with  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Stewart  about  prisons  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  I  ever  heard.  That 
speech  should  be  sent  out  to  every  prison  in  the  world,  to  all  the 
trustees  of  the  prisons,  to  every  prominent  paper  interested  in 
beneficent  work  and  to  everybody  who  will  call  for  it. 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  taking  action 
on  the  matter  presented  by  Mr.  0'M!eara. 

Rev.  p.  M.  Finegan  :  I  wish  to  make  a  little  comment  on  an 
address  of  this  morning  in  regard  to  the  literacy  of  the  Philip- 
pine people.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  census  was  taken  up 
the  percentage  of  literacy  amongst  the  Philippine  people  was 
very  small.  That  needs  to  be  explained.  The  census  only  regarded 
as  literate  those  who  knew  what  we  term  a  mo4ern  language, 
English  or  Spanish.  The  percentage  of  literacy  among  the 
Filipinos,  if  you  include  those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write 
their  own  native  language,  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
literacy  in  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  incentive  under  the 
Spanish  regime  for  acquiring  property.  Let  it  be  granted  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  there  was  no  incentive  during  the 
Spanish  regime  for  acquiring  property.  To-day  there  are  thirty- 
five  million  acres  of  land  ready  for  the  Filipinos  if  they  wish  to 
acquire  it.  The  Filipino  is  oflfered  a  homestead  free  of  charge ; 
how  many  acres  have  been  taken  up  by  the  eight  million  Fili- 
pinos?   Only  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

General  W.  H.  Carter:  It  has  seemed  to  me,  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  Conference,  that  in  hearing  the  recital  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  rubber  forests,  of  those  of  the  Indians  and  other  dependent 
peoples,  we  are  inclined  to  grow  pessimistic.  Doubtless  the 
recital  of  wrongs  has  in  the  past,  and  will  in  future,  enable  the 
good  offices  of  this  Conference  to  be  exercised  in  drawing 
together  many  tangled  threads  and  in  correcting  much  evil. 
Whenever  I  find  myself  in  a  group  of  average  Americans  dis- 
cussing public  affairs  I  seldom  find  one  who  does  not  hold  cor- 
rect views  as  to  our  individual  and  national  duties,  even  though 
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the  yellow  journals  picture  continually  the  decadence  of  modem 
civilization.  We  are  not  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Since  the 
dawn  of  Christian  civilization,  progress  has  been  continuous  and 
steadfast.  Sometimes  its  pathway  is  rough,  sometimes  bloody. 
In  the  resistless  movement  of  the  tide  forward  some  peoples  are 
absorbed,  some  submerged  and  some  left  as  driftwood  along  the 
shores  of  progress,  yet  human  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  a  greater 
extent  to-day  than  at  any  previous  period  of  history.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago,  as  history  goes,  that  organized  and  armed  exploita- 
tion was  the  general  rule  of  action  of  European  nations  emerging 
into  modem  civilization.  The  Hanseatic  League,  the  League  of 
Cambray,  the  East  India  Companies,  and  other  corporate  bodies 
were  but  legalized  and  armed  exploitation  of  weaker  peoples, 
forcing  upon  them  a  trade  they  did  not  seek  and  sometimes 
religion  they  did  not  desire.  Exploitation  such  as  that  of  India 
by  Warren  Hastings  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this  day  and 
generation.  Even  that  was  not  without  its  compensation,  for  it 
gave  one  more  evidence  of  the  strength  and  value  of  English 
public  opinion  as  a  guarantee  of  human  rights  and  liberty. 

There  were  no  Indian  palaces  nor  rich  principalities  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  Americans  in^jthe  Philippines,  yet  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  our  nation  was  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
helm,  to  establish  order  and  inaugurate  govemment  in  those 
distant  islands,  General  Otis,  a  man  of  logical  mind,  high  ideals 
and  incorruptible  honor.  He  and  his  successors  have  carried 
on  the  affairs  of  the  scattered  island  people  in  a  wholly  altruistic 
spirit,  without  material  profit  to  America  but  to  its  eternal  credit 
for  having  performed  a  national  duty  arising  unforeseen  from 
war,  and  with  a  benevolence  strikingly  rare  in  the  course  ..of 
history.  While  we  hold  high  ideals  and  endeavor  to  crvstalize 
public  opinion  as  to  wrong,  let  us  not  exaggerate  evil  lest  we 
fail  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  modern  civilization  so  generously 
diffused  throughout  the  world.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Maximo  M.  Kalaw,  ^  law  student 
at  Georgetown  University  and  Secretary  to  Hon.  Manuel  L. 
Quezon. 

THE  FILIPINO  YOUTH   AND  THE   INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.   MAXIMO  M.   KALAW 

Every  student  of  the  Philippine  problem,  every  American  offi- 
cial who  has  visited  the  Islands,  has  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
rising  generation  of  Filipinos— those  young  men  and  women 
who  speak  and  write  English,  who  have  been  taught  by  Amer- 
ican teachers,  who  play  baseball  and  tennis,  and  who  are,  in  short, 
to  use  a  misleading  term — being  "Americanized."  Even  the 
most  pessimistic  and  prejudiced  writer  on  things  Philippine — 
even  those  who  have  judged  us  most  cruelly  and  unjustly — on 
seeing  these  young  Filipinos  crowding  the  public  schools,  strug- 
gling for  an  education,  can  but  say,  "There  is  a  future  for  a 
people  with  such  promising  youth." 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  the  attitude  of  these  young  Filipinos 
toward  the  general  Philippine  problem.  I  am  myself  of  this 
generation,  and  after  receiving  all  my  education  dn  English,  after 
going  through  the  graded  and  high  school  courses  and  then 
attending  the  government  university,  where  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  students  from  all  over  the  Islands,  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  authority  on  this  subject  and  my  views  will  be  corroborated 
by  my  comrades  at  home. 

In  order  to  know  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  these  rising  Fili- 
pinos, the  future  Filipino  people,  it  is  most  necessary  that  we 
should  know  what  the  Filipino  people  have  been  in  the  past  and 
what  spirit  and  ideals  have  animated  therp  throughout  their  life 
and  struggles.  Three  great  factors  have  effected  the  formation 
of  the  Filipino  people.  In  the  first  place,  the  Philippines  are 
geographically  one,  and,  naturally,  the  home  of  a  single  people. 
If  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  find  them  apart  from  any  other 
group,  forming  a  distinct  sphere  of  their  own,  their  hundreds  of 
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islands  clustering  together  into  one  compact  triangular  •  mass. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Filipinos  are  all  of  one  race,  the  Malay, 
possessing  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  a  civilization  of 
their  own,  a  uniform  degree  of  culture,  racial  customs,  and 
traditions.  In  the  third  place,  they  are  all  Christians,  the  only 
Christian  people  in  the  Orient. 

With  Christianity  came  the  dissemination  of  European  culture 
and  civilization.  National  feelings  were  formed  through  the 
medium  of  the  Spanish  language  and  on  a  basis  of  European 
standards  and  ideals.  The  revolt  against  Spain  was  the  result 
of  these  national  feelings ;  it  was  a  united  protest  against  common 
wrongs  and  injustice,  a  united  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  relation  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  began  with  the 
sailing  of  Dewey  to  Manila  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  That 
brave  admiral  found  the  Filipinos  still  fighting  for  freedom,  and 
he  at  once  told  the  American  people  that  he  considered  them 
better  fitted  for  self-government  than  the  Cubans.  The  Filipinos 
hailed  your  arrival  in  the  Islands  with  boundless  joy.  They  said 
to  each  other,  "There  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying, 
assemble  in  numbers ;  they  are  our  redeemers."*  And  they  were 
confirmed  in  this  belief  when  Dewey  mdde  Aguinaldo  his  ally. 
He  told  that  insurgent  chief,  *'Go,  recruit  your  army."  And  the 
whole  Filipino  people  answered  to  that  call.  The  revolt  was 
carried  on  with  greater  vigor  and  energy.  In  fifty  days  Aguin- 
aldo had  15,000  men  in  arms,  and  in  another  fifty  days  40,000 
men  had  flocked  to  his  standard.  Astonished  at  such  spirit, 
Dewey  said,  "It  was  only  a  question  of  arming  them.  They 
(meaning  the  insurgents)  could  have  had  the  whole  population." 
Town  after  town,  and  province  after  province  fell  to  Aguinaldo's 
hands ;  his  forces  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Manila ;  so  that 
when  the  American  soldiers  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  they 
found  the  besieged  city  a  most  easy  prey  and  all  the  rest  of 
Luzon  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents.  In  four  months 
more  after  the  fall  of  Manila,  the  govemnfient  which  Aguinaldo 
had  established  at  Malolos  embraced  the  whole  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. 

I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  inexplicable  stroke  of  fate  which 
changed  the  harmonious  relations  between  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos and  converted  the  allies  of  yesterday  into  the  masters  of 
to-day.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  revive  past  animosities.  But  inas- 
much as  the  impression  in  this  country  has  always  been  that  the 
opposition  against  American  domination  was  not  representative 
of  all  the  Filipinos  and  inasmuch  as  this  Conference  itself  only 


♦  The  manifesto  of  the  Filipino  leaders  on  the  arrival  of  Dewey  at  Bfanila. 
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last  year  issued  the  statement  in  its  platform  that  my  people  have 
no  common  aims,  I  wish  to  bring  out  some  facts  which  prove  the 
united  aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people  and  indicate  their  whole- 
hearted protest  against  all  foreign  intervention. 

When  the  American  government  decided  to  impose  its  sov- 
eignty  upon  us,  the  American  people  felt  alarmed  at  such  action, 
considering  it  a  violatfon  of  the  sacred  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment. But  this  objection  was  met  by  the  statement — not  that 
we  were  incapable  of  self-government,  which  seems  to  be  the 
contention  to-day — ^but  that  the  majority  of  the  Filipinos  wel- 
comed your  rule.  Yet,  in  order  to  have  your  sovereign^  accepted 
by  that  willing  people  your  government  was  compelled  to  send 
to  the  Islands  no  less  than  120,000  soldiers.  Again,  when  the 
necessity  for  those  soldiers  was  questioned,  the  answer  was  that 
only  the  Tagalogs  opposed  your  domination  and  they  were  in- 
spired by  the  "sinister  ambition  of  a  few  leaders."  A  Tagalog 
revolt !  Yet,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Iloilo,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Visayas,  to  demand  its  surrender,  Visayan  citizens  would  not 
consider  the  question  of  giving  up  the  fight  unless  they  had  an 
order  from  Aguinaldo,  the  Tagalog  General.  It  was  said  that 
the  other  parts  of  Luzon  was  friendly,  that  they  welcomed  your 
rule;  but  even  at  the  very  last  moments  of  the  war,  when  all 
opposition  seemed  in  vain  and  Aguinaldo  himself  was  a  fugitive 
in  Northern  Luzon,  far  from  the  homes  of  the  Tagalogs,  Ajner- 
ican  soldiers  could  not  find  a  man,  even  among  the  savage 
Igprots,  to  show  them  the  hiding  place  of  that  Tagalog  leader. 
Arid  General  MacArthur,  the  ablest  soldier  you  have  ever  sent 
to  the  Philippines,  was  forced  to  confess,  "I  have  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  Filipino  masses  are  loyal  to  Aguin- 
aldo and  the  government  which  he  heads." 

Such  was  the  fierceness  and  desperation  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Filipinos  for  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  such  is 
still  their  determination  in  fighting  for  the  same  cause  with  the 
implements  of  peace.  Now,  can  you  expect  the  young  Filipinos 
of  to-day  to  lose  that  spirit  which  animated  their  fathers  and 
elder  brothers  in  that  bloody  struggle  and  which  still  animate 
them  in  their  present  work  for  the  freedom  of  their  country? 
Is  the  independence  battle-cry  to  be  drowned  and  forgotten 
amidst  the  influx  of  American  culture  and  civilization? 

President  Taft  said  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  Filipinos 
will  prefer  the  American  government  to  an  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  It  is  strange  how  one  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  can  possess  such  an  idea  of  human  nature.  You  say 
that  your  policy  in  the  Islands  is  one  of  education.  But  the  more 
you  educate  a  people,  the  greater  will  be  thf ir  desire  to  be  free 
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from  foreign  control.  Thirty-eight  million  educated  Japanese 
would  in  a  moment  destroy  the  Dutch  rule  in  Java.  Three  hun- 
dred million  educated  Indians  would  at  once  free  India  from 
English  control.  Education  brings,  above  all  things,  a  stronger 
union  among  a  people,  a  greater  consciousness  of  kind — sl  more 
perfect  nationalism.  And  nationalism  always  manifests  itself  in 
a  vigorous  protest  against  foreign  yoke. 

Speaking  your  own  language  and  reading  the  books  written  by 
your  own  people,  the  young  Filipinos  can  appreciate  better  your 
national  characteristics  and  your  political  institutions.  Individ- 
ually, we,  the  younger  generation,  are  bound  by  ties  of  friendship 
and  gratitude  to  those  Americans  who  have  taught  us  English, 
who  have  treated  us  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  with 
whom  we  have  spent  many  delightful  hours  in  the  school  room 
and  in  social  relationship.  But  their  own  personal  characteristics, 
their  self-reliance  and  love  for  freedom,  would  in  themselves  urge 
us  to  prefer  freedom  to  subjection,  progress  through  our  own 
unaided  exertion  to  progress  through  somebody  else's  direction. 

And,  could  they  teach  us  a  more  forceful  language  for  the 
expression  of  free  thoughts  and  free  actions  than  the  language 
of  the  Britons?  What  other  tongue  possesses  more  masterly 
pleas  for  freedom  than  that  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  his  immortal 
Declaration,  Burke  his  famous  orations,  Byron  his  poems  on 
liberty,  and  Emmet  his  Speech  on  Vindication?    (Applause.) 

It  is  impossible  to  educate  a  people  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
them  down.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  people 
to  the  swelling  movement  of  democracy  and  republicanism  and 
at  the  same  time  expect  them  to  prefer  an  alien  government  to 
an  independent  government  of  their  own.  When  a  people  has 
once  decided  to  be  free,  no  foreign  government,  no  matter  how 
benevolent  it  may  be,  can  satisfy  their  longing.  The  Filipinos  of 
to-day  are  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  independence.  While  ten 
years  ago  there  were  a  few  reactionaries  who  advocated  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  now  not  a 
soul  entertains  that  idea.  The  two  political  parties  in  tjje  Islands 
are  both  for  the  independence  of  the  Philippines ;  both  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  independence  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Jones  of  Virginia.  Even  the  most  conservative  element,  the 
native  capitalists,  have  joined  in  supporting  that  measure.  It 
goes  without  sa)ring  that  the  young  Filipinos,  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  past,  are  strongly  for  the  freedom  of  the  Rhilippines.  They 
long  for  the  passage  of  that  bill.  They  long  to  see  the  vigils  and 
privations  of  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  rewarded  with  the 
prompt  independence  of  the  Philippines,  so  that  when  they  become 
men  and  women  and  have  the  destinies  of  their  country  b  their 
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commercial  greed  or  military  exploitation  may  demand.  Oar 
history  would  rebuke  such  a  declaration ;  our  people  would  revolt 
from  it.  We  should  stand,  stripped  of  reputation  and  of  self- 
respect,  a  convicted  freebooter  and  falsifier  among  the  nations. 

The  alternative  is  to  leave  the  Philippines.  This  our  public 
men  have  long  keenly  realized;  of  this  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  absorbed  in  commerce,  sport  and  amusement,  have  been 
dimly  subconscious.  But  we  have  not  taken  the  step.  Why  not? 
The  answer  is  complex.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  an  individual  act 
from  a  simple  motive;  almost  never  does  a  nation  so  act.  The 
appeal  of  the  war  spirit,  the  desire*  to  crush  all  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,  explains  the  first  unreasoning  response  of  our 
masses  to  the  appeals  of  politicians  at  Washington.  Commercial 
reasons,  belief  in  immense  profits  to  be  earned  in  Oriental  trade, 
kept  us  there.  After  we  had  made  the  wilderness  we  called  peace. 
And  later  when  this  motive  lost  its  hold  and  its  appeal  proved 
unfounded,  we  began  as  Governor  Wilson  has  said,  to  stand  upon 
a  "mere  point  of  pride,  as  if,  in  order  to  keep  our  countenance 
in  the  family  of  nations,  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  make  the 
same  blunders  of  selfishness  that  other  nations  have  made.**  We 
have  refused  to  recognize  our  real  position ;  we  have  declined  to 
look  ourselves  in  the  eye  or  to  measure  the  meaning  of  our 
position. 

And  so  to  keep  our  national  conscience  drugged,  we  have 
taken  the  excuses  put  forward  by  politicians  at  Washington ;  and 
we  have  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  our  soul  that  we  were  in 
the  Philippines  temporarily  and  for  a  purpose.  But  ever  the  query 
has  come  back,  how  long?  for  what  purpose?  And  all  the  "Mr. 
Hydes"  of  our  national  pplitical  fraternity  have  hastened  to  make 
answer :  "For  the  good  of  the  natives,  till  they  can  stand  alone." 
They  have  shouted  it  from  the  housetops  that  the  natives  are 
incapable  of  self-government,  that  they  do  not  want  independence, 
that  only  the  interested  and  selfish  elehient  in  the  Islands  desires 
a  separate  government,  that  we  are  in  the  Philippines  simply  and 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  good  we  are  doing.  To-day  we  stand 
at  a  critical  point  in  our  Philippine  experience,  confronting  the 
issue.  Can  we  longer  lull  ourselves  into  believing  these  state- 
ments? Can  we  neglect  the  plain  indications  of  current  experi- 
ence and  the  warnings  of  current  events  in  the  Islands?  Why 
should  we  believe  these  lame  excuses?  Take  the  statement  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Filipinos  do  not  want  independence. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assertion  but  every 
evidence  against  it.  You  say  that  it  is  reiterated  by  our  admin- 
istrators in  the  Philippines  and  that  they  are  honorable  men. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  honor,  but  I  know  that  they  are  men. 
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You  do  not  believe  now  all  that  is  told  you  by  politicians  in  this 
country  about  matters  that  are  before  your  very  eyes.  You  know 
that  the  politicians  have  repeatedly  been  proven  fsdse  prophets. 
You  disbelieve  what  you  hear  from  them  about  campaign  funds. 
An  entirely  different  standard  of  morality  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  politics  from  that  which  prevails  in  personal  relations. 
President  Taft  himself  when  directly  charged  with  Philippine 
administration  made  statements  that  proved  later  to  be  wholly 
baseless.  And  Colonel  Roosevelt  reiterated  these  statements. 
He  spoke  of  President  Taft  as  almost  apostolic  in  his  devotion 
to  Philippine  welfare.  Secretaiy  Root  denied  the  dreadful  abuses 
of  the  early  period  of  American  occupation,  notwithstanding 
.they  were  repeatedly  proven  by  evidence  added  to  evidence. 
Why  should  we  believe  Philippine  administrators  to-day  when 
they  tell  us  that  the  natives  are  reconciled  to  our  rule  and  no 
longer  care  for  the  independent  government  for  which  they 
fought  without  weapons  and  for  which  they  vainly  sought  to  pay 
with  their  lives?  I  do  not  asperse  our  administrators  in  the 
Philippines  or  their  good  faith  when  they  return  here.  I  simply 
say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  them  more  than  there 
is  for  believing  American  public  men  here.  We  have  a  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances  here ;  we  have  here  the  services  of 
an  alert  and  vigorous  press,  yet  we  can  with  difficulty  control  our 
own  government,  and  we  can  seldom  believe  what  we  hear  from 
public  men  of  affairs  in  Washington.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
dishonest,  but  that  they  are  human ;  not  that  we  are  over-sus- 
picious, but  that  we  must  apply  the  principles  of  analogy  and  the 
rules  of  logic  in  some  small  measure  to  their  statements.  We 
cannot  say  to  them  that  though  they  slay  us  yet  will  we  trust 
them.  Despite  their  assertions  it  is  true  that  the  natives  want 
their  independence.  They  want  it  more  than  they  ever  did. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  we  are  in  the  Islands  because  we  cannot 
get  out  on  account  of  the  anarchy  tfiat  would  prevail  if  we  left 
or  for  any  of  the  other  comfortable  comjrfacent  reasons  usually 
given  for  our  stay.  Grant  all  that  is  said  on  that  score  and  still 
there  is  no  reason  for  remaining  in  the  Philippines  indefinitely 
with  no  pledge  as  to  the  time  of  our  withdrawal  and  with  no 
preparations  looking  toward  that  consummation.  The  Jones  bill 
for  example,  provides  for  no  drastic  or  revolutionary  change,  but 
only  for  the  opening  of  a  steady  process  of  developing  in  inde- 
pendent government.  The  fact  is,  too,  that  the  talk  about  the 
incapacity  of  Filipinos  for  self-government  has  no  basis.  Where 
does  it  get  its  backing?  Only  from  place-holders  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Yet  these  very  officials,  anxious  to  defend  their  own  acts, 
have  repeatedly  praised  the  work  of  the  natives  so  far  as  the 
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latter  have  been  granted  political  authority.  Mr.  Taft  has  given 
unstinted  approval  to  the  municipal  governments,  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  many  other  features  of  insular  government.  He  has  been 
corroborated  by  others.  Whatever  weight  may  be  given  to  the 
expressions  of  our  officials  on  the  question  of  self-government 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  faith  in  native  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  idle  to  repeat  the  stale  assertions  of  native  incapacity. 
The  natives  have  amply  made  good  their  position  on  all  that  has 
been  granted  them  thus  far  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same  on  all 
that  they  may  get  in  further  governmental  power  in  the  near 
future.  Then  what  hinders  the  extension  of  self-government 
still  further?  Can  it  be  a  belief  ^at  a  further  step  at  the  present 
time  will  commit  us  to  regular  forward  progress  toward  real, 
independence  and  a  feeling  that  that  after  all  would  be  r^rettable  ? 
The  refusal  to  look  these  questions  fairly  in  the  face,  to  apply 
the  processes  of  ordinary  reasoning  to  the  situation  and  to  come 
squarely  out  on  one  side  of  the  independence  question  or  the 
other  cannot  help  damaging  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  thereby  subjecting  us  to  doubt,  suspicion,  and  the  charge 
of  insincerity.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  that  deserves  very 
thoughtful  attention.  The  conduct  of  our  administrators  in  the 
Philippines  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
intention  of  ultimately  accepting  the  independence  idea.  They 
have  taken  several  steps  that  show  an  indisposition  to  give  native 
welfare  the  primary  place.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  acquiring 
property  in  their  own  names  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  have 
admitted  the  sugar  trust  or  those  closely  affiliated  with  it  to  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts  of  the  so-called  friar  lands.  They  have 
done  this,  moreover,  in  defiance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Congress  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
producing  a  condition  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Mexico,  with  a  landed  commercial  aristocracy  sustained 
upon  the  bowed  backs  of  a  huge  underlying  class  of  peons.  No 
Oriental  nation  left  to  itself  would  establish  such  a  system;  none 
would  endure  it  for  an  instant  when  once  established.  Mac- 
Arthur  noted  the  fearful  effects  of  the  system  in  Java,  and  Japan 
has  shown  what  she  thinks  of  the  danger  by  preventing  foreign 
capitalists  from  acquiring  land  within  her  territory.  Other  east- 
ern nations  will  shortly  do  likewise.  How  can  we  inspire  native 
confidence  in  our  sincerity  when  we  thus  kick  against  the  pricks 
and  disregarding  our  own  disastrous  experience  in  Hawaii  insist 
that  this  cup  shall  not  pass  away  till  the  full  bitterness  of  its 
very  dregs  has  been  tasted?  We  have  gone  far  enough  for 
American  interests  in  the  Islands  to  subscribe  $50,000  and  sus- 
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tain  herewith  a  lobby  at  Washington  whose  sole  duty  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year  to  prevent  the^  progress  of  any  movement 
looking  toward  independence.  How  can  natives  believe  the  altru- 
istic professions  of  our  administrators  when  such  things  can  be  ? 
How  will  they  interpret  the  talk  about  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  do  good  in  the  Islands?    They  cannot  believe  them. 

My  friends,  you  belong  to*  the  small  percentage  of  people  in 
this  country  who  read  about  and  study  public  questions.  You 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  still  smaller  inner  circle  who  feel  that 
every  national  act  is  vested  with  a  moral  quality  and  that  every 
nation  has  its  obligations  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  Prividence 
just  as  every  man  has  his  own  particular  duty  to  perform.  I  do 
not  flatter  when  I  state  the  truth  that  the  future  of  our  Republic 
depends  on  those  who  hold  such  a  view  of  public  questions. 

Yet  how  many  of  you  have  visited  the  Philippines  ?  how  many 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  Philippine  commission  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ?  how  many  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  even  a  single  Filipino?  how  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
following  Manila  newspapers  ?  how  many  are  familiar  with  what 
has  gone  on  in  Congress  with  reference  to  our  side  of  this  ques- 
tion? This  nation  has  not  informed  itself  on  the  Philippine 
question.  It  has  found  the  difficulties  insuperable.  Yet  for  even 
this  it  is  not  to  be  held  wholly  blameworthy.  Knowledge  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  a  moral  question ;  discrimina- 
tion, sincerity  and  charity  are.  Your  duty  is  plain — ^to  put  away 
the  specious  arguments,  appeals  to  false  national  pride,  deft 
stimulation  of  the  selfish  motives,  and  vague  threats  of  interna- 
tional trouble  and  to  place  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the  under- 
lying truths  of  the  case,  the  truths  that  no  one  can  question. 
Turn  back  to  the  battle  of  Manila;  view  it  in  its  moral  aspect 
as  an  incident  in  a  war  of  liberation.  Then  survey  the  history 
of  shifty  equivocation  with  the  natives  which  followed  that 
struggle,  the  change  in  our  own  attitude,  the  devastating  war 
that  followed,  the  ravages  of  the  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  an  Oriental  nation,  the  desolation,  famine,  torture. 
Consider  the  inauguration  of  civil  government,  the  establishment 
of  a  great  corps  of  American  officials  paid  from  taxes  wrung 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  and  think  of  the  promises  of 
self-control  and  the  meagre  grant  of  anything  in  fulfillment. 
Recall  the  hesitant  and  shifty  statements  of  public  men  about 
independence  in  150,  125  or  100  years.  Remember,  too,  that 
meantime  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deliver  over  this  people 
to  the  commercial  Philistines.  Will  you  not  rather  settle  this 
question  in  accord  with  your  own  ideas  of  the  government  of 
justice  and  right  rather  than  to  temporize  and  hesitate  and  fol- 
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latter  have  been  granted  political  authority.  Mr.  Taft  has  given 
unstinted  approval  to  the  municipal  governments,  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  many  other  features  of  insular  government.  He  has  be^ 
corroborated  by  others.  Whatever  weight  may  be  given  to  the 
expressions  of  our  officials  on  the  question  of  self-government 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  faith  in  native  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  idle  to  repeat  the  stale  assertions  of  native  incapacity. 
The  natives  have  amply  made  good  their  position  on  all  that  has 
been  granted  them  thus  far  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same  oa  all 
that  they  may  get  in  further  governmental  power  in  the  near 
future.  Then  what  hinders  the  extension  of  self-government 
still  further?  Can  it  be  a  belief  tiiat  a  further  step  at  the  present 
time  will  commit  us  to  regular  forward  progress  toward  real, 
independence  and  a  feeling  that  that  after  all  would  be  regrettable  ? 
The  refusal  to  look  these  questions  fairly  in  the  face,  to  apply 
the  processes  of  ordinary  reasoning  to  the  situation  and  to  come 
squarely  out  on  one  side  of  the  independence  question  or  the 
other  cannot  help  damaging  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  thereby  subjecting  us  to  doubt,  suspicion,  and  the  charge 
of  insincerity.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  that  deserves  very 
thoughtful  attention.  The  conduct  of  our  administrators  in  the 
Philippines  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
intention  of  ultimately  accepting  the  independence  idea.  They 
have  taken  several  steps  that  show  an  indisposition  to  give  native 
welfare  the  primary  place.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  acquiring 
property  in  their  own  names  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  have 
admitted  the  sugar  trust  or  those  closely  affiliated  with  it  to  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts  of  the  so-called  friar  lands.  They  have 
done  this,  moreover,  in  defiance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Congress  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
producing  a  condition  anal(^ous  to  that  which  exists  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Mexico,  with  a  landed  commercial  aristocracy  sustained 
upon  the  bowed  backs  of  a  huge  underlying  class  of  peons.  No 
Oriental  nation  left  to  itself  would  establish  such  a  system;  none 
would  endure  it  for  an  instant  when  once  established.  Mac- 
Arthur  noted  the  fearful  effects  of  the  system  in  Java,  and  Japan 
has  shown  what  she  thinks  of  the  danger  by  preventing  foreign 
capitalists  from  acquiring  land  within  her  territory.  Other  east- 
em  nations  will  shortly  do  likewise.  How  can  we  inspire  native 
confidence  in  our  sincerity  when  we  thus  kick  against  the  pricks 
and  disregarding  our  own  disastrous  experience  in  Hawaii  insist 
that  this  cup  shall  not  pass  away  till  the  full  bitterness  of  its 
very  dregs  has  been  tasted?  We  have  gone  far  enough  for 
American  interests  in  the  Islands  to  subscribe  $50,000  and  sus- 
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tain  herewith  a  lobby  at  Washington  whose  sole  duty  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year  to  prevent  the*"  progress  of  any  movement 
looking  toward  independence.  How  can  natives  believe  the  altru- 
istic professions  of  our  administrators  when  such  things  can  be  ? 
How  will  they  inteipret  the  talk  about  the  desire  of  3ie  United 
States  to  do  good  in  the  Islands?    They  cannot  believe  them. 

My  friends,  you  belong  to' the  small  percentage  of  people  in 
this  country  who  read  about  and  study  public  questions.  You 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  still  smaller  inner  circle  who  feel  that 
every  national  act  is  yested  with  a  moral  quality  and  that  every 
nation  has  its  obligations  in  the  sig^t  of  an  all-seeing  Prividence 
just  as  every  man  has  his  own  particular  duty  to  perform.  I  do 
not  flatter  when  I  state  the  trutly  that  the  future  of  our  Republic 
depends  on  those  who  hold  such  a  view  of  public  questions. 

Yet  how  many  of  you  have  visited  the  Philippines  ?  how  many 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  Philippine  commission  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ?  how  many  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  even  a  single  Filipino?  how  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
following  Manila  newspapers  ?  how  many  are  familiar  with  what 
has  gone  on  in  Congress  with  reference  to  our  side  of  this  ques- 
tion? This  nation  has  not  informed  itself  on  the  Philippine 
question.  It  has  found  the  difficulties  insuperable.  Yet  for  even 
this  it  is  not  to  be  held  wholly  blameworthy.  Knowledge  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  a  moral  question ;  discrimina- 
tion, sincerity  and  charity  are.  Your  duty  is  plain — ^to  put  away 
the  specious  arguments,  appeals  to  false  national  pride,  deft 
stimulation  of  the  selfish  motives,  and  vague  threats  of  interna- 
tional trouble  and  to  place  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the  under- 
lying truths  of  the  case,  the  truths  that  no  one  can  question. 
Turn  back  to  the  battle  of  Manila;  view  it  in  its  moral  aspect 
as  an  incident  in  a  war  of  liberation.  Then  survey  the  history 
of  shifty  equivocation  with  the  natives  which  followed  that 
struggle,  the  change  in  our  own  attitude,  the  devastating  war 
that  followed,  the  ravages  of  the  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  an  Oriental  nation,  the  desolation,  famine,  torture. 
Consider  the  inauguration  of  civil  government,  the  establishment 
of  a  great  corps  of  American  officials  paid  from  taxes  wrung 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  and  think  of  the  promises  of 
self-control  and  the  meagre  grant  of  anything  in  fulfillment. 
Recall  the  hesitant  and  shifty  statements  of  public  men  about 
independence  in  150,  125  or  100  years.  Remember,  too,  that 
meantime  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deliver  over  this  people 
to  the  commercial  Philistines.  Will  you  not  rather  settle  this 
question  in  accord  with  your  own  ideas  of  the  government  of 
justice  and  right  rather  than  to  temporize  and  hesitate  and  fol- 
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latter  have  been  granted  political  authority.  Mr.  Taft  has  given 
unstinted  approval  to  the  municipal  governments,  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  many  other  features  of  insular  government.  He  has  been 
corroborated  by  others.  Whatever  weight  may  be  given  to  the 
expressions  of  our  officials  on  the  question  of  self-government 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  faith  in  native  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  idle  to  repeat  the  stale  assertions  of  native  incapacity. 
The  natives  have  amply  made  good  their  position  on  all  that  has 
been  granted  them  thus  far  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same  on  all 
that  they  may  get  in  further  governmental  power  in  the  near 
future.  Then  what  hinders  the  extension  of  self-govenmient 
still  further?  Can  it  be  a  belief  &at  a  further  step  at  the  present 
time  will  commit  us  to  regular  forward  progress  toward  real, 
independence  and  a  feeling  that  that  after  all  would  be  r^rettable  ? 
The  refusal  to  look  these  questions  fairly  in  the  face,  to  apply 
the  processes  of  ordinary  reasoning  to  the  situation  and  to  come 
squarely  out  on  one  side  of  the  independence  question  or  the 
other  cannot  help  damaging  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  thereby  subjecting  us  to  doubt,  suspicion,  and  the  charge 
of  insincerity.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  that  deserves  very 
thoughtful  attention.  The  conduct  of  our  administrators  in  the 
Philippines  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
intention  of  ultimately  accepting  the  independence  idea.  They 
have  taken  several  steps  that  show  an  indisposition  to  give  native 
welfare  the  primary  place.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  acquiring 
property  in  their  own  names  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  have 
admitted  the  sugar  trust  or  those  closely  affiliated  with  it  to  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts  of  the  so-called  friar  lands.  They  have 
done  this,  moreover,  in  defiance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Congress  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
producing  a  condition  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Mexico,  with  a  landed  commercial  aristocracy  sustained 
upon  the  bowed  backs  of  a  huge  underlying  class  of  peons.  No 
Oriental  nation  left  to  itself  would  establish  such  a  system;  none 
would  endure  it  for  an  instant  when  once  established.  Mac- 
Arthur  noted  the  fearful  effects  of  the  system  in  Java,  and  Japan 
has  shown  what  she  thinks  of  the  danger  by  preventing  foreign 
capitalists  from  acquiring  land  within  her  territory.  Other  east- 
em  nations  will  shortly  do  likewise.  How  can  we  inspire  native 
confidence  in  our  sincerity  when  we  thus  kick  against  the  pricks 
and  disregarding  our  own  disastrous  experience  in  Hawaii  insist 
that  this  cup  shall  not  pass  away  till  the  full  bitterness  of  its 
very  dregs  has  been  tasted?  We  have  gone  far  enough  for 
American  interests  in  the  Islands  to  subscribe  $50,000  and  sus- 
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tain  herewith  a  lobby  at  Washington  whose  sole  duty  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year  to  prevent  the^  progress  of  any  movement 
looking  toward  independence.  How  can  natives  believe  the  altru- 
istic professions  of  our  administrators  when  such  things  can  be  ? 
How  will  they  interpret  the  talk  about  the  desire  of  3ie  United 
States  to  do  good  in  the  Islands?    They  cannot  believe  them. 

My  friends,  you  belong  to' the  small  percentage  of  people  in 
this  country  who  read  about  and  study  public  questions.  You 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  still  smaller  inner  circle  who  feel  that 
every  national  act  is  vested  with  a  moral  quality  and  that  every 
nation  has  its  obligations  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  Prividence 
just  as  every  man  has  his  own  particular  duty  to  perform.  I  do 
not  flatter  when  I  state  the  truth  that  the  future  of  our  Republic 
depends  on  those  who  hold  such  a  view  of  public  questions. 

Yet  how  many  of  you  have  visited  the  Philippines  ?  how  many 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  Philippine  commission  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ?  how  many  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  even  a  single  Filipino?  how  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
following  Manila  newspapers  ?  how  many  are  familiar  with  what 
has  gone  on  in  Congress  with  reference  to  our  side  of  this  ques- 
tion? This  nation  has  not  informed  itself  on  the  Philippine 
question.  It  has  found  the  difficulties  insuperable.  Yet  for  even 
this  it  is  not  to  be  held  wholly  blameworthy.  Knowledge  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  a  moral  question ;  discrimina- 
tion, sincerity  and  charity  are.  Your  duty  is  plain — ^to  put  away 
the  specious  arguments,  appeals  to  false  national  pride,  deft 
stimulation  of  the  selflsh  motives,  and  vague  threats  of  interna- 
tional trouble  and  to  place  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the  under- 
lying truths  of  the  case,  the  truths  that  no  one  can  question. 
Turn  back  to  the  battle  of  Manila;  view  it  in  its  moral  aspect 
as  an  incident  in  a  war  of  liberation.  Then  survey  the  history 
of  shifty  equivocation  with  the  natives  which  followed  that 
struggle,  the  change  in  our  own  attitude,  the  devastating  war 
that  followed,  the  ravages  of  the  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  an  Oriental  nation,  the  desolation,  famine,  torture. 
Consider  the  inauguration  of  civil  government,  the  establishment 
of  a  great  corps  of  American  officials  paid  from  taxes  wrung 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  and  think  of  the  promises  of 
self-control  and  the  meagre  grant  of  anything  in  fulfillment. 
Recall  the  hesitant  and  shifty  statements  of  public  men  about 
independence  in  150,  125  or  100  years.  Remember,  too,  that 
meantime  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deliver  over  this  people 
to  the  commercial  Philistines.  Will  you  not  rather  settle  this 
question  in  accord  with  your  own  ideas  of  the  government  of 
justice  and  right  rather  than  to  temporize  and  hesitate  and  fol- 
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latter  have  been  granted  political  authority.  Mr.  Taft  has  given 
unstinted  approval  to  the  municipal  governments,  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  many  other  features  of  insular  government.  He  has  been 
corroborated  by  others.  Whatever  weight  may  be  g^ven  to  the 
expressions  of  our  officials  on  the  question  of  self-government 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  faith  in  native  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  idle  to  repeat  the  stale  assertions  of  native  incapacity. 
The  natives  have  amply  made  good  their  position  on  all  that  has 
been  granted  them  thus  far  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same  on  all 
that  they  may  get  in  further  governmental  power  in  the  near 
future.  Then  what  hinders  the  extension  of  self-government 
still  further?  Can  it  be  a  belief  diat  a  further  step  at  the  present 
time  will  commit  us  to  regular  forward  progress  toward  real, 
independence  and  a  feeling  that  that  after  all  would  be  regrettable  ? 
The  refusal  to  look  these  questions  fairly  in  the  face,  to  apply 
the  processes  of  ordinary  reasoning  to  the  situation  and  to  come 
squarely  out  on  one  side  of  the  independence  question  or  the 
other  cannot  help  damaging  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  thereby  subjecting  us  to  doubt,  suspicion,  and  the  charge 
of  insincerity.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  that  deserves  very 
thoughtful  attention.  The  conduct  of  our  administrators  in  the 
Philippines  has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
intention  of  ultimately  accepting  the  independence  idea.  They 
have  taken  several  steps  that  show  an  indisposition  to  give  native 
welfare  the  primary  place.  Not  only  are  many  of  them  acquiring 
property  in  their  own  names  in  the  Philippines,  but  they  have 
admitted  the  sugar  trust  or  those  closely  affiliated  with  it  to  the 
ownership  of  large  tracts  of  the  so-called  friar  lands.  They  have 
done  this,  moreover,  in  defiance  of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Congress  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  The  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
producing  a  condition  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  Hawaii 
and  in  Mexico,  with  a  landed  commercial  aristocracy  sustained 
upon  the  bowed  backs  of  a  huge  underlying  class  of  peons.  No 
Oriental  nation  left  to  itself  would  establish  such  a  system;  none 
would  endure  it  for  an  instant  when  once  established.  Mac- 
Arthur  noted  the  fearful  effects  of  the  system  in  Java,  and  Japan 
has  shown  what  she  thinks  of  the  danger  by  preventing  foreign 
capitalists  from  acquiring  land  within  her  territory.  Other  east- 
ern nations  will  shortly  do  likewise.  How  can  we  inspire  native 
confidence  in  our  sincerity  when  we  thus  kick  against  the  prides 
and  disregarding  our  own  disastrous  experience  in  Hawaii  insist 
that  this  cup  shall  not  pass  away  till  the  full  bitterness  of  its 
very  dregs  has  been  tasted?  We  have  gone  far  enough  for 
American  interests  in  the  Islands  to  subscribe  $50,000  and  sus- 
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tain  herewith  a  lobby  at  Washington  whose  sole  duty  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year  to  prevent  the^  progress  of  any  movement 
looking  toward  independence.  How  can  natives  believe  the  altru- 
istic professions  of  our  administrators  when  such  things  can  be  ? 
How  will  they  interpret  the  talk  about  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  do  good  in  the  Islands?    They  cannot  believe  them. 

My  friends,  you  belong  to'  the  small  percentage  of  people  in 
this  coiuitry  who  read  about  and  study  public  questions.  You 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  still  smaller  inner  circle  who  feel  that 
every  national  act  is  yested  with  a  moral  quality  and  that  every 
nation  has  its  obligations  in  the  sight  of  an  all-seeing  Prividence 
just  as  every  man  has  his  own  particular  duty  to  perform.  I  do 
not  flatter  when  I  state  the  trutly  that  the  future  of  our  Republic 
depends  on  those  who  hold  such  a  view  of  public  questions. 

Yet  how  many  of  you  have  visited  the  Philippines  ?  how  many 
have  read  the  reports  of  the  Philippine  commission  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  ?  how  many  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  even  a  single  Filipino?  how  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
following  Manila  newspapers  ?  how  many  are  familiar  with  what 
has  gone  on  in  Congress  with  reference  to  our  side  of  this  ques- 
tion? This  nation  has  not  informed  itself  on  the  Philippine 
question.  It  has  found  the  difficulties  insuperable.  Yet  for  even 
this  it  is  not  to  be  held  wholly  blameworthy.  Knowledge  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  settlement  of  a  moral  question ;  discrimina- 
tion, sincerity  and  charity  are.  Your  duty  is  plain — to  put  away 
the  specious  arguments,  appeals  to  false  national  pride,  deft 
stimulation  of  the  selfish  motives,  and  vague  threats  of  interna- 
tional trouble  and  to  place  yourselves  face  to  face  with  the  under- 
lying truths  of  the  case,  the  truths  that  no  one  can  question. 
Turn  back  to  the  battle  of  Manila;  view  it  in  its  moraJ  aspect 
as  an  incident  in  a  war  of  liberation.  Then  survey  the  history 
of  shifty  equivocation  with  the  natives  which  followed  that 
struggle,  the  change  in  our  own  attitude,  the  devastating  war 
that  followed,  the  ravages  of  the  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  the 
property  of  an  Oriental  nation,  the  desolation,  famine,  torture. 
Consider  the  inauguration  of  civil  government,  the  establishment 
of  a  great  corps  of  American  officials  paid  from  taxes  wrung 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  and  think  of  the  promises  of 
self-control  and  the  meagre  grant  of  anything  in  fulfillment. 
Recall  the  hesitant  and  shifty  statements  of  public  men  about 
independence  in  150,  125  or  100  years.  Remember,  too,  that 
meantime  we  have  taken  the  first  steps  to  deliver  over  this  people 
to  the  commercial  Philistines.  Will  you  not  rather  settle  this 
question  in  accord  with  your  own  ideas  of  the  government  of 
justice  and  right  rather  than  to  temporize  and  hesitate  and  fol- 
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low  the  soothing  injunctions  of  our  representatives  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe? 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Filipinos,  abandon  your  pre- 
possessions, settle  this  question  in  accord  with  our  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  in  harmony  with  our  practice  of  to-day.  Apply  to  it  the 
sincere  analysis  you  would  give  to  a  problem  that  touches  your 
own  interests;  and  I  do  not  fear  the  outcome.  I  have  spoken 
in  criticism  of  our  Philippine  officials,  and  I  have  said  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  rulers  who  are  responsible  for  present 
conditions.  I  do  not  seek  to  discredit  them.  They  are  like  other 
men ;  their  weaknesses  are  those  of  humanity.  We  cannot  trust 
their  leadership.  They  are  not  the  keepers  of  our  consciences, 
nor  can  we  escape  the  duty  of  reaching  our  own  decision  with 
reference  to  the  Philippines.  They  may  patronize,  or  rebuke,  or 
argue  with  us  as  they  will,  or  as  we  will.  And  when  all  has 
been  said  in  the  original  facts  will  remain ;  and  we  shall  know  in 
our  own  minds  that  the  issue  at  stake  is  not  whether  the  city  of 
Cebu  is  capable  of  applying  the  initiative  and-  referendum,  but 
whether  we  ourselves  have  the  capacity  to  show  our  faith  in  our 
own  principles  of  government  and  the  sincerity  and  rectitude  to 
put  them  into  operation.     (Applause.) 

The  Chaikman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  C.  A.  De  Witt, 
an  attorney-at4aw,  of  Manila. 

OUR  DUTY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ADDRESS  OF   MR.    C.   A,   DE  WITT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  subject  of  our 
duty  in  the  Philippines.  In  doing  so,  opinions  will  be  expressed 
somewhat  at  variance  Vith  some  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in 
the  Philippine  plank  of  your  platform  of  last  year. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  acquisition  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  You  remember  that  President  McKiidey  in 
his  war  message  of  April  i  ith,  1898  said :  "  Forcible  annexation 
by  our  code  of  morality  would  be  criminal  aggression,"  and  that 
at  that  time  the  Senate  was  in  accord  with  the  President  in  this 
sentiment.  It  found  expression  in  our  declaration  of  war,  as 
follows :  ^'Fourth,  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and 
asserts  its  determination  when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  the  time  of  these  expressions, 
no  one  had  the  remotest  idea  that  our  intervention  in  Cuba  would 
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involve  us  in  the  Philippines.  But  the  fortunes  of  war  did 
involve  us  in  the  Philippines  and  led  us  to  a  settlement  of  our 
relationship  with  them  growing  out  of  the  war.  Why  were  not 
the  high  principles  embodied  in  the  foreign  expressions  appiled 
in  the  solution  of  the  Philippine  question  ?  What  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  situation?    Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  the  answer. 

On  August  13th  President  McKinley  cabled  Adipiral  Dewey 
inquiring  as  to  the  ''desirability  of  the  several  islands/'  "coal  and 
other,  mineral  xleposits/'  and  in  a  "naval  and  commercial  sense 
which  (of  the  islands)  would  be  most  advantageous/'  to  which 
Dewey  replied  that  no  good  coal  was  obtainable  and  that  Luzon 
was  the  most  desirable. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  dated  Sept 
i6th,  1898,  President  McKinley  said :  "Incidental  to  our  tenure 
in  the  Philippines  is  the  commercial  opportunity.    ♦    *    *  " 

Senator  Lodge,  when  acting  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia  which  renominated  Mc- 
Kinley, in  speaking  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  said :  "We  make  no 
hypocritical  pretense  of  being  interested  in  the  Philippines  solely 
on  account  of  others.    We  believe  in  trade  exflansion." 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  in  these  expressions  an  index  to  the 
sentiments  which  prevailed  in  determining  our  initial  policy  as 
to  the  Philippines.  Our  word  had  been  g^ven  as  to  Cuba.  It 
had  not  been  given  specifically  as  to  the  Phflippines.  We  had 
meant  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  its  triumph- 
ant dose,  flushed  with  its  victories,  we  were  tempted  by  the  com- 
mercial opportunities  presented  to  embark  upon  an  untried 
course,  a  course  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  our  republican 
institutions. 

A  new  problem  then  pifesented  itself.  How  could  we  accept 
the  cession  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  extend  our  sovereignty 
over  its  inhabitants,  and  impose  our  institutions  upon  them  with- 
out their  consent,  and  still  adhere  to  the  principles  under  which 
our  own  republic  had  been  established,  the  principles  which  im- 
pelled us  to  fight  for  "Cuba  Libre,"  and  which  have  impelled  us 
for  nearly  a  century  to  play  the  part  of  a  watch  dog  over  the 
political  integrity  of  every  sovereign  state  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. It  could  only  be  on  the  assumption  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  not  capable  of  self-government. 
How  does  this  assumption  square  with  the  facts? 

Aguinaldo,  in  May,  1898,  landed  in  the  Philippines,  and,  acting 
with  Dewey,  organized  a  Philippine  army  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  entire  Archipelago  except  Manila,  which  he  invested 
so  closely  that  we  were  able  to  take  it  with  insignificant  loss  as 
soon  as  tfie  American  troops  arrived,  August  13th.    At  the  same 
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tkne  he  organized  a  provisional  government  and  extended  its 
sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  archipelago.  This  was  all  done 
with  Admiral  Dewey's  knowledge  and  under  his  observation. 
On  June  23d,  1898,  the  admiral  cabled  the  Navy  Dbpartment, 
advising  them  ol  Aguinaldo's  progress  which  he  characterized 
as  wonderful.  In  speaking  of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for 
self-government,  he  said:  "In  my  opinion  these  people  are 
superior  in  intelligence  and  more  capable  of  sdf-govemment 
than  the  natives  of  Cuba,  and  I  am  familiar  with  ^th  races.'' 
And  in  his  letter  of  Augdst  29th,  he  confirms  this  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  contrary  opinions  were  expressed,  on  the  strength 
of  which  we  convicted  the  Filipino  people  of  incapacity  for  sdf- 
govemment  at  a  very  time  when  they  were  organizing  and  con- 
ducting a  government  themselves  which  certainly  had  not  as  yet 
failed.  Excusing  oursdves  on  the  ground  of  their  assumed  inca- 
pacity, we  undertook  to  superimpose  upon  them  a  government  of 
our  own  creation  at  their  expense.  . 

The  sequel  was  a  natural  one.  We  had  used  the  Philippine 
army  to  assist  us  in  driving  out  the  Spaniard  and  that  without 
telling  the  Filipino  that  we  proposed  to  take  the  Spaniard's  place. 
When  we  undertook  to  step  into  the  Spaniards  shoes  there  was 
trouble  with  that  army  and  the  entire  Filipino  people  which  stood 
back  of  that  army.  It  took  us  six  years  and  at  times  about 
120,000  men  to  persuade  the  Filipino  people  to  acquiesce  in  the 
substitution. 

Congress,  having  accomplished  in  part  at  least  the  forcible 
persuasion  of  the  Filipino  people,  imposed  upon  them  a  tempo- 
rary civil  government,  the  basic  idea  of  which  was  to  plaoe  the 
Filipino  in  partial  control  of  his  own  local  affairs,  through  dec- 
tive  municipal  and  partially  elective  provindal  governments.  Up 
to  1907,  the  Filipino  was  given  no  voice  in  Insular  affairs,  native 
office  holders  therein  holding  their  places  by  appointment.  After 
1907,  legislative  power  was  vested  in  an  elective  body  of  Filipinos 
called  the  Assembly,  and  the  Commission,  which  continues  entirely 
appointive,*  as  formerly.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Filipino  people 
are  entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  their  Insu- 
lar Government,  except  by  Filipinos  in  the  selection  of  whom 
they  have  no  voice. 

How  has  this  system  worked?  It  must  be  conceded  by  the 
worst  enemies  of  our  Philippine  program  that  this  provisional 
government  in  its  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Islands 
has  made  a  record  of  constructive  development  perhaps  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  colonial  administration.  Under  it  an 
effective  police  and  constabulary  maintain  order  throughout  the 
Islands.     An  efficient  and  comprehensive  system  of  education 
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was  established  at  the  ver>  beginning  amidst  the  derisive  jeers 
of  our  colonial  neighbors,  and  has  entirely  justified  itself  some- 
what to  their  surprise.  Epidemic  disease  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  Islands  through  the  application  of  modem 
sanitary  methods.  Facilities  for  communication  and  transporta- 
tion have  been  developed  to  a  d^^ee  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
archipelago.  The  courts  administer  the  law  with  dispatch  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  justice. 

No,  no  one  can  deny,  the  benevolence  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  administration.  But  the  point  is — its  work  is  all  being 
done  with  the  money  of  the  Filipinos,  in  the  expenditure  of  which 
he  is  unrepresented.  It  would  indeed  be  criminal  were  we  unable 
to  point  to  some  accomplishment  after  these  years  in  which  we 
have  taxed  the  Filipino  people  without  their  Consent  and  ex- 
pended the  money  so  raised  without  responsibility  to  them. 

This  Conference  has  said,  "No  true  American  desires  to  see 
them  *  *  *  abandoned  to  become  subject  to  a  domestic 
oligarchy."  Let  me  ask  you  \^ich  you  would  prefer,  were  you  a 
Filipino  and  put  to  the  dioice,  a  domestic  oligarchy  or  a  benevo- 
lent alien  bureaucracy,  imposed  upon  you  by  force  and  at  your 
expense. 

I  wish  now  to  turn  my  attention  to  another  phase  of  our 
Philippme  situation,  viz.,  the  history  of  our  tariff  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Islands.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  not  as  pretty 
by  any  means  as  the  accomplishments  of  the  Insular  administra- 
tion. Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  Philippines  enjoyed 
certain  privileges  in  the  Spanish  markets.  Under  the  military 
occupation,  the  Spanish  tariff  laws  as  to  imports  and  exports 
were  continued  until  Sept.  17, 1901,  when  the  Commission  enacted 
a  tariff  law  fixing  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports.  On  March 
8th,  1902,  Congress  took  hold  of  the  situation  and  re-enacted 
the  Philippine  tariff  law  except  in  its  export  duty  features,  which 
were  repealed  as  to  the  United  States  only,  and  reduced  the 
duties  on  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  75%  of  the  general  rates  established  by  the  Dingley 
bill.  This  was  all  we  were  willing  to  do  at  that  time  to  compen- 
sate the  Philippines  for  the  loss  of  their  special  advantage  in 
the  Spanish  markets.  A  peculiar  provision  was  inserted  in  this 
law  which  operated  with  extreme  injustice  on  the  hemp  industry 
of  the  Philippines.  It  was  as  follows :  "All  articles,  the  growth 
and  product  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  admitted  mto  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  coming  directly  from  said  Islands  to  the  United  States  for 
use  and  consumption  therein  shall  hereafter  be  exempt  from  any 
export  duties  imposed  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 
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Hemp  came  within  the  provisions  ^f  this  section  of  the  statute. 
The  large  American  consumers  of  hemp  established  their  pur- 
chasing agencies  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and,  through  the 
reftmd  of  export  duties  collected  there,  upon  proof  of  use  and 
consumption  in  the  United  States  as  was  the  practice,  were  able 
to  control  the  local  market  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hemp  exporter 
to  foreign  markets. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  and  beet  sugar  interests  and  the  tobacco 
interests  were  able  to  keep  free  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco  out 
of  the  United  States  until  1909,  when  they  were  conceded  free 
entry  in  limited  quantities,  which,  we  concede,  have  not  as  yet 
been  reached. 

In  speaking  of  this  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  said  in  the  New 
York  Independent  for  Nov.  22,  1906,  "By  annexation  we  killed 
the  Spanish  market  for  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  our 
tariff  shuts  these  products  from  the  United  States  market  and 
to-day  both  these  (industries)  are  practically  prostrated." 

The  point  in  all  these  is  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
interests  of  the  Filipino  have  clashed  with  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican capital  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  American  capital  has  won. 
The  Filipino  has  been  sacrificed.  Why  should  it  not  be  so?  The 
Filipino  is  unrepresented. .  The  American  capitalist  is.  He  spells 
votes  and  financial  support  for  the  administration.  Between 
"practical  men,"  these  weigh  far  more  than  mere  moral  obliga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  unrepresented  and  defenseless  Filipino. 
A  republican  or  representative  government  governs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  represented  and  not  for  others.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  this  must  be  true. 

Another  thought  with  regard  to  Philippine  tariff  legislation. 
At  present,  under  the  Pa)rne-Aldrich  bill  free  trade  has  been 
established  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  Under  it  and  through 
their  enjoyment  of  our  protected  market,  trade  with  the  Islands 
is  rapidly  increasing.  And  no  one  can  object — if  we  are  going 
to  stay  in  the  Islands.  We  profess  that  the  people  are  incapable 
of  self-government  and  on  that  ground  deny  them  independence. 
We  establish  a  government  at  their  expense,  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  self-government.  At  present  they  want  independence. 
If,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  they  are  ready  for  self- 
government,  they  want  independence,  it  would  be  inexcusable  in 
us  not  to  give  it  to  them.  But,  at  the  very  time  we  are  engaged 
in  this  work  of  preparation  for  political  independence,  we  are 
making  the  Filipino  in  a  very  real  sense,  more  and  more  econony 
,  ically  dependent  upon  us.  Our  tariff  policy,  while  at  present 
beneficial  in  the  Islands,  would,  in  the  event  of  independence. 
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prove  an  ultimate  detriment,  through  the  loss  of  the  markets 
created  thereunder. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  Congressman  Jones,  of  Virginia, 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  presented  a  bill  for  the  early 
independence  of  the  Philipine  Islands  under  neutralization  agree* 
ments  with  interested  powers,  the  basic  idea  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  Filipino  to  prove  to  the  world  his  capacity  for  self- 
government.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  period  of 
trial  is  to  be  eight  years,  from  July  4th,  1913.  I  heartily  agree 
with  this  basic  feature  of  the  bill.  We  condemned  the  Filipino 
of  incapacity  for  self-government  without  a  trial,  and  superim- 
posed on  him,  against  his  vi^rous  protest  and  at  his  expense, 
a  government  which  busies  itself  with  improving  him  without 
his  consent.  Let  us  right  the  wrong  we  have  done  him  and  give 
him  the  trial  we  should  have  given  him  at  the  beginning.  When 
after  the  trial  period  has  passed,  he  has  shown  his  capacity  or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  has  not  shown  his  capacity,  let  us  then 
ask  him  what  he  wants. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  bill  in  that  feature  wherein  it  frames 
the  machinery  of  the  government  under  which  this  trial  is  to 
take  place.  The  logic  of  the  situation  and  the  cause  6f  justice 
to  the  Filipino  demand  that  he  himself  should  have  the  designing 
of  the  machinery.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  him  to  submit  to  this  eight 
year  test  period  of  self-government  when  he  has  no  voice  in  the 
framing  of  the  government  under  which  he  is  to  be  tested? 

In  another  feature,  the  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  defective.  No 
provision  is  made  in  case  the  Filipino  proves  incapable  of  self- 
government.  Such  a  contingency  is  not  foreshadowed.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Philippine  independence  is  to  become 
absolute  in  any  case  in  1921. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  paraphrase  a 
remark  of  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  "Any  decent  kind  of 
government  of  Filipinos,  with  their  consent,  is  better  than  the 
best  possible  government  of  Filipinos  without  their  consent." 

Above  all  things,  in  justice  to  tihe  Filipino  farmer,  the  Filipino 
business  man,  the  American  and  foreign  business  man,  in  justice, 
I  say,  to  all  tiie  elements  of  the  present  population  in  the  Philip- 
pines, we  should  decide  immediately  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
and  then  shape  Insular  tariff  legislation  accordingly.  Let  us 
not  make  them  economically  dependent  upon  us  and  then  destroy 
the  political  tie  upon  which  this  economic  dependence  rests. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  I  can  with  safety  put  to  you  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

I.  The  commercial  and  political  interests  of  every  one  con*- 
eemed  in  the  Philippines  demand  the  earliest  possible  deter- 
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mination  of  what  their  pennanent  political  relationship  to  the 
United  States  is  to  be. 

2.  Such  permanent  political  relationship  as  may  ultimately  be 
established  must  have  as  its  foundation  the  full  and  free  consent 
of  both  parties  thereto.  No  permanent  solution  of  our  Philippine 
problem  can  be  reached  except  through  that  consent 

3.  That  consent  must  be  obtained  from  the  Filipino  people  as  * 
a  free  independent  people,  speaking  through  their  own  govern- 
ment, otherwise,  it  is  no  consent. 

Personally,  I  hope  that,  when  present  irritations  are  removed, 
when  present  distrust  of  our  political  intentions  is  allayed,  the 
Filipino  people  themselves  will  express  a  desire  for  a  relationship 
with  us  similar  to  that  obtaining  between  Canada  or  Australia 
and  Great  Britain.  But  I  realize  that  such  a  relationship  is  con- 
sensual and  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  Filipino  people  even 
as  a  final  solution  of  our  problem.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
addresses  this  evening  to  the  Jones  Bill.  We  have  the  good 
fortune  to  have  the  Jones  Bill  with  us  to-night,  in  propria  persona. 
I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  the  Hon.  William  A.  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

PENDING   LEGISLATION    PROVIDING   FOR    PHILIP- 
PINE INDEPENDENCE 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  JONES 

The  future  relations  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United 
States  constitute  for  the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  Filipinos, 
a  most  vital  and  intensely  interesting  and  important  problem^. 
Such  a  momentous  question  cannot  be  intelligently  discussed  in 
the  few  min\ites  which  are  permitted  to  me. 

Whilst  it  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  retain  permanent  possession  of  the  Philippines,  the  stubborn 
fact  yet  remain§  that  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  they  came 
into  our  possession,  and  that  Congress  has  not  as  yet  defined  any 
permanent  policy  in  regard  to  them.  They  have  been  governed 
during  all  this  period,  in  respect  to  their  Insular  affairs,  by  mili- 
tary dictators,  and  civil  governors  and  commissions  appointed  at 
Washington,  if  we  may  except  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, lately  organized,  which,  of  course,  is  powerless  to  enact 
any  legislation  which  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  an  appointive  body.    It  should  not  be  denied,  there- 
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fore,  I  take  it,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  justice  to  the 
American,  as  well  as  the  Philippine  people,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  clearly  outline  some  fixed  ana  permanent 
policy  in  relation  to  their  political  status  and  future  government. 
This  much,  at  least,  is  due  the  commercial  and  business  interests 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  those  Americans  who  are  temporarily 
domiciled  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
would  remove  the  spirit  of  unrest,  suspicion  and  distrust  which 
unquestionably  exists  throughout  the  archipelago,  that  we  declare 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  our  purpose  to  relinquish  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Philippines  at  some  definite  and  not  too  remote 
period.  For  just  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  education  among, 
and  the  acquisition  of  information  and  knowledge  by,  the  Fili- 
pinos, has  their  confidence  in  their  ability  to  govern  themselves, 
and  their  desire  for  independence,  increased,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  definite  promise  of  that  independence  within  a  reasonable 
period  will  restore  their  shaken  confidence  in  the  oft-repeated 
assurances  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  permanently  retain  possession  of  their  country. 

To  meet  this  condition  fairly  and  courageously,  and  in  further- 
ance of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
both  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs  recently  reported  a  bill  which  is  now 
upon  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  meas-* 
ure,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  will,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
well-informed  people  who  have  given  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  subject,  prove  a  just  and  wise  solution  of  the  Philippine 
problem. 

It  is  necessarily  somewhat  lengthy,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be 
discussed  here  in  detail.  I  can  only  direct  your  attention,  and 
that  very  briefly,  to  its  salient  and  more  important  features.  It 
proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  existence  of  which  shall  be  limited  to  eight  years.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  this  probationary  period,  which  will  occur  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  192 1,  the  United  States  is  to  relinquish 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  Islands  and  acknowledge  their 
full  and  complete  independence.  But  this  independence  is  to  be 
granted  upon  condition  that  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted 
to  retain  such  lands  and  harborage  waters,  other  than  Manila 
Bay,  as  may  be  necessary  for  naval  and  coaling  stations  and  con- 
venient terminal  points  for  cables;  that  it  shall  be  guaranteed 
that  no  higher  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  property  or  business 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  than  is  levied  upon  that  of 
citizens  of  the  Philippines ;  that  the  citizens  of  no  other  country 
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shall  be  given  trade  advantages  over  ours;  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  freedom  of  access  to  and  of  travel  in 
the  Philippines  for  business  or  missionary  purposes;  and  that  all 
property  rights  which  have  been  there  acquired  shall  be  held 
inviolate. 

In  oi'der  the  better  4o  fit  the  Filipinos  for  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  incident  to  self-rule,  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  an 
independent,  stable  government,  they  are  given  much  larger  con- 
trol over  their  internal  affairs  under  the  eight-year  provisional 
government  than  they  now  enjoy.  They  are  given,  for  instance, 
an  elective  Senate,  as  well  as  an  elective  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  elective  franchise  is  so  enlarged  as  to  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  those  who  can  read  and  write  any  lan- 
guage. The  present  educational  qualification  limits  suffrage  to 
those  who  can  read  and  write  either  Spanish  or  English. 

To  guard  against  the  enactment  of  harmful  or  unwise  legisla- 
tion during  the  existence  of  the  provisional,  or  temporary,  gov- 
ernment the  President  of  the  Philippines,  who  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  given  the  absolute  veto 
power,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time 
annul  any  measure  passed  by  the  Philippine  Congress.  No  treaty 
can  be  entered  into  during  the  probationary  period  which  Bas  not 
been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  has 
not  received  the  approval  of  the  American  Congress.  With  the 
termination  of  the  provisional  government,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  American  sovereignty,  it  is  carefully  provided  that  all 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  for- 
ever cease. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  reten- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  that  of  the  alleged  incapacity 
of  the  Filipinos  to  maintain  a  stable  government  and  preserve 
their  territorial  integrity  —  to  suppress  internal  disorder  and  to 
defend  their  country  against  foreign  encroachment. 

This  is  no  new  argument.  For  ages  it  has  been  resorted  to 
by  every  colony-holding,  land-grabbing  nation  on  the  globe. 
George  the  Third  made  use  of  it  when  attempting  to  coerce  into 
submission  the  American  Colonies,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
proclaiming  itself  the  bond  of  peace  in  Macedonia,  is  at  this 
very  moment  seeking  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  hold  the 
Macedonians  in  cruel  bondage  upon  the  false  pretext  that  the 
exercise  of  the  benign  sovereignty  of  barbarian  Turkey  over  a 
Christian  people  can  alone  avert  civil  war. 

The  history  of  the  Philippine  people,  more  especially  the  mar- 
velous advancement  made  by  them  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  century  in  education  and  in  the  art  of  government,  and 
the  unparalleled  progress  made  in  a  single  decade  in  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  afford  ample  proof  of  their  ability  to 
govern  themselves.  There  are  many  popular  illusions  in  regard 
to  the  Filipinos  which  need  to  be  repudiated,  at  least  to  be  repudi- 
ated by  intelligent  and  otherwise  well-informed  people.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  they  are  a 
civilized  Christianized  people — in  truth,  the  only  Christian  people 
in  the  vast  Orient.  The  fact  that  there  are  647,740  uncivilized 
non-Christians  out  of  a  total  population  of  7,635426  is  inconse- 
quential. The  Moros,  who  constitute  the  only  intractable  and 
troublesome  element  among  the  Filipinos,  number  only  277,547, 
or  just  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  considering  the  capacity  of 
the  Filipinos  for  self-government.  It  may  also,  at  least,  be  said 
that  inasmuch  as  all  the  Filipinos  belong  to  the  same  Asiatic 
race,  the  civilized.  Christianized  and  educated  members  of  that 
race,  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole, 
are  better  fitted  to  govern  the  wild  tribes  than  are  the  American 
people. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  are  many  highly  educated  and 
cultured  Filipinos,  men  who  have  won  honor  and  distinction  in 
every  branch  of  higher  learning,  in  medicine  and  in  law,  in  litera- 
ture and  in  philosophy,  in  science  and  in  art.  Still  there  has 
unquestionably  been  created  a  widespread  impression  that  the  Fili- 
pinos are  an  illiterate  and  densely  ignorant  people.  I  would  that 
time  permitted  the  presentation  of  the  many  indisputable  facts 
that  utterly  refute  this  cruel  and  baseless  libel.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  years  there  have  existed  at  Manila  two  universities 
devoted  to  higher  learning,  and  fifty  years  ago  primary,  govern- 
ment-supported schools  were  established  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. To-day  there  are  more  than  615,000  children  attending 
the  public  schools  and  being  instructed  in  English  by  9,000 
teachers,  92  per  cent,  of  whom  are  Filipinos.  There  is  high 
authority  for  the  statement  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire 
Christian  population  over  ten  years  of  age  is  literate,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  provinces  the  percentage  is  much  larger.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  some  of  us  there  are  populous  communities, 
far  removed  from  the  educational  centres,  where  every  adult, 
male  and  female,  can  both  read  and  write,  a  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, which,  I  venture  to  affirm,  does  not  exist  in  every  com- 
munity even  in  the  progressive  and  enlightened  Commonwealth 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Considering  the  splendid  educational 
facilities  which  they  now  possess,  their  wonderful  aptitude  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  coupled  with  their  insatiable  desire 
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to  learn,  to  what  altitudes  in  the  world  of  letters  may  not  the 
Filipinos  attain  when  stimulated  by  that  pride  of  intellect  ever 
characteristic  of  a  free  and  independent  people ! 

Another  argument  frequently  advanced  by  those  who  deny 
the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  is  founded  upon 
their  lack  of  a  common  language.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  a  number  of  native  languages  spoken  in  the  Philippines, 
but  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whole  people  speak  either 
Tagalog,  Visayanor  Ilocano,  and  it  is  a  most  note- worthy  fact, 
as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  that  "more 
persons  in  the  Philippine  Islands  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  than  speak  and  write  any  other  language  or  dialect," 
for  it  means  that  eight  years  hence  English  will  be  well-nigh 
universally  spoken  by  the  rising  generation.  An  executive  order 
has  been  recently  issued  making  English  the  official  language 
of  the  Islands. 

To  name  the  Filipinos  who  occupy  positions  of  great  honor 
and  responsibility  in  the  educational,  business  and  political  life 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  an  almost  endless  undertaking. 
Among  many  others  may  be  named  Chief  Justice  Cayetano  Arel- 
lano, Attorney-General  Ignacio  Villamor,  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice  Gregorio  Araneta,  and  the  speaker  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly,  Sergio  Osmena.  More  than  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
provincial  officials  are  Filipinos,  and  one-half  of  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  first  instance,  and  practically  all  of  those  of  the 
lower  courts  are  natives. 

But  no  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Fili- 
pino for  self-government  would  be  at  all  adequate  which  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  astonishing  record  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine Assembly,  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  natives.  The  constructive  ability,  wise  statemanship 
and  exalted  patriotism  displayed  by  its  leaders  has  mone  than 
fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  well-wishers,  and  completely  silenced 
and  demolished  criticism.  President  Taft,  when  Secretary  of 
War,  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  October,  1907,  and  he  has  spoken  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
not  only  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Assembly  but  also  of  the 
high  quality  of  their  legislative  work.  His  tribute  to  the  great 
ability,  high  ideals  and  practical  methods  of  Speaker  Osmena 
has  been  commended  in  and  out  of  the  Philippines  as  just  and 
most  deserved.  A  people  who  have  displayed  such  wise  discrim- 
ination and  sound  judgment  in  the  choice  of  one  branch  of  their 
Legislature,  may  surely  be  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  both. 

But  my  earnest  desire  that  the  Philippines  people  be  given  their 
independence  is  not  founded  solely,  or  even  mainly,  upon  my 
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belief  that  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  it.  The  noted  English 
historian,  Froude,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  life  of 
Caesar,  declares  that  "  if  there  be  one  lesson  which  history  clearly 
teaches,  it  is  this,  that  free  nations  cannot  govern  subject  prov- 
inces. If  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  admit  their  dependencies 
to  share  their  own  constitution,  the  constitution  itself  will  fall 
in  pieces  from  mere  incompetency  for  its  duties."  The  great 
political  truth  thus  clearly  set  forth  by  this  distinguished  writer 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  government,  and  further  per- 
sistance  in  its  repudiation  must  seriously  endanger  our  republican 
institutions.  It  is  to  me  most  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
intelligent  and  patriotic  American  citizen  can  view  with  uncon- 
cern his  Country's  attitude  in  respect  to  the  Philippines;  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  true  democracy  and  a  shameful 
abandonment  of  American  standards  and  ideals. 

So  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  the 
cost  entailed  upon  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  retention 
of  the  Philippines  that  I  forbear  from  any  discussion  of  that 
most  important  aspect  of  the  Philippine  problem.  In  response 
to  a  resolution  calling  upon  him  for  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  American  occupation  of  the  Philippme  Islands,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  July  last,  declared  in  a  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  aside  from  certain  enumerated 
direct  appropriations  the  cost  accruing  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  die  military  and  naval  operations  in  and  about  the 
archipelago,  and  from  the  construction  of  fortifications  there, 
could  not  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  resolution,  he  officially  announced,  was 
"practically  insoluable."  Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true ! 
For  the  American  people  are  never  to  know  what  to  them  has 
been  the  cost  of  holding  in  subjection  and  against  their  will  an 
unoffending,  liberty-loving  Christian  people.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably affirmed,  however,  that  the  cost  in  money  cannot  be  expressed 
in  less  than  ten  figures.  What,  in  the  event  we  shall  become 
involved  in  war  upon  their  account  with  some  one  of  the  great 
naval  powers  of  the  world,  will  be  the  cost  to  us  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  commerce,  the  arrest  of  all  profitable  industry,  the 
utter  paralysis  of  business,  and  in  countless  lives  and  widespread 
ruin  is  too  appalling  for  deliberate  contemplation. 

But  the  rejdy  to  all  this  has  ever  been  that,  granting  to  the 
Filipinos  the  possession  of  self-governing  capacity,  the  ability 
to  establish  peace,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  protect  the  lives, 
liberties  and  property  of  all  their  people,  whether  Christians  or 
non-Chritians,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
without  the  means  of  defending  their  independence  against  even 
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the  smallest  of  navel  powers.  There  is,  I  admit,  much  truth 
in  this,  and  yet  the  same  may  be  as  truthfully  said  of  many 
another  weak  but  independent  state.  It  may  be  said  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Belgium  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  protect  the  Philippines  against  inva- 
sion by  a  great  naval  and  military  power  such  as  Japan. 

The  political  integrity  of  the  three  of  these  European  States 
I  have  named  has  been  secured  through  international  treaties, 
and  a  resolution  having  for  its  object  the  perpetual  neutralization 
pf  the  Philippine  Islands  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  is  no  good  reason  why,  ii.this  resolution  is 
adopted,  an  intematicfnal  agreement  may  not  be  reached  through 
which  the  neutrality  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  recognized 
and  forever  guaranteed  by  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world. 
Such  an  agreement  would  impose  no  real  burden  upon  the  signa- 
tory powers ;  but  on  the  contrary,  would  be  commercially  advan- 
tageous to  them  all,  since  such  trade  advantages  as  are  now 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  would  necessarily  be 
surrendered.  The  principle  of  neutralization,  which  was  first 
applied  in  the  year  1815  to  Switzerland,  is  now  of  such  common 
application  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  only  applied  to  independent  sovereign  states,  but  to 
provinces,  colonies,  islands  and  inland  waters.  The  province  of 
Savoy,  notwithstanding  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  France,  has 
been  neutralized  territory  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  a  possession  of  Greece,  have  long  been  permanently 
neutralized. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  great  principle  is  not  better 
understood  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is  believed  that  its  more 
general  application  will  some  day  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  international  peace.  In  becoming  a  party  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  of  1855,  under  the  terms  of  which  tfie  basin 
of  the  Congo  River  was  made  neutral  territory  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  United  States  definitely  recognized  the  principle 
of  neutralization.  What  we  joined  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
accomplishing  for  territory  belonging  to  the  King  of  Belgiimi  in 
the  interest  of  world  commerce,  can  and  should  be  done  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  of  humanity. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  although  the  storms  of  war  have 
often  raged  about  her,  no  hostile  foot  has  trod  the  soil  of  the 
little  Swiss  Republic.  And  although  the  covetous  eyes  of  more 
than  one  of  the  European  powers  have  long  been  fixed  upon 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  their  independent  sovereignty,  guar- 
anteed by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  has  never  been  seriously 
menaced. 
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The  problem  we  are  facing  in  the  Far  East  is  a  serious  one, 
a  much  more  serious  one  than  many  of  us*  realize.  It  must  sooner 
or  later  be  met,  and  there  can  be  no  better  time  than  the  present 
to  meet  it.  The  time  for  temporizing  has  passed,  and  we  cannot 
with  safety  to  ourselves,  or  justice  to  the  Filipinos,  postpone 
definite  action  much  longer. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  read  the  closing  words  of  a  letter 
lately  received  by  me  from  the  distinguished  President  of  Cornell 
University.  Dr.  Schurman  was  the  chairman  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine Commission  appointed  by  President  McKinley  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  he  possesses  exceptional  loiowledge  of 
the  Philippine  people.    These  are  his  words: 

"I  repeat  finally  that  this  bill  offers  the  wisest,  justest  and 
most  statesman-like  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  which  has 
yet  been  presented.  It  conserves  all  the  materal  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Islands.  It  embodies  the 
political  ideals  of  the  American  people  and  responds  to  the  ardent 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  Had  such  a  measure 
been  enacted  into  law  earlier,  the  United  States  would  have  had 
the  honor  and  eternal  glory  of  establishing  the  first  republic  in 
the  continent  of  Asia.  Now  that  the  Chinese  people  have  antici- 
pated our  action  we  ought  not  to  delay  in  responding  to  their 
challenge  to  set  up  beside  the  big  republic  of  China  3ie  neigh- 
boring republic  of  the  Philippines.  But  whatever  any  other  na- 
tion may  do  or  not  do,  justice,  honor  and  true  Americanism  com- 
bine with  national  self-interest  and  expediency  in  prescribing  that 
we  should,  without  delay,  permit  the  Filipinos  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  set  up  within  the  next  few  years  an  independent  and 
sovereign  Philippine  Republic."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University,  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "Insular  Gov- 
ernment as  a  New  T)rpe  of  Commonwealth  Government." 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART 

It  is  a  mark  of  your  good  will  that  I  should  be  permitted  to 
appear  as  a  member  of  this  honorable  body;  it  is  a  mark,  also, 
of  the  singular  hospitality  and  pertinacity  of  Mr.  Smiley,  who 
has  f^r  several  years  given  me  an  opportunity,  of  which,  up  to 
this  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  avail  myself,  to  be  his  guest 
in  this  spacious  abode  of  hospitality.  Otherwise,  I  hardly  know 
by  what  title  I  should  appear,  other  than  that  some  thirty-five 
years  ago  I  was  for  a  month  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Service  and  carried  away  two  extraordinarily  valuable 
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pieces  of  information:  one  is,  that  there  was  a  member  of  the 
Sisseton  tribe  of  Sioux  who  had  the  mellifluous  name  of  Wicha- 
chincha-tawamanaiduto-tonka-koki-papi ;  and  the  other  was  that 
if  you  wanted  to  give  a  squaw  a  paper  of  pins,  you  had  to  write 
"Paper  of  pins"  twenty-seven  times  in  the  government  books! 

Possibly  I  appear  by  reason  of  having  passed  a  few  weeks  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  where  my  influence  upon  the  American 
government  in  those  Islands  was  chiefly  carried  out  through 
fourteen  former  students  whom  I  found  there,  most  of  them  in 
the  government  service,  including  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Islands.  Or  perhaps  you  will  perit  me  to  be  one  of  your  party 
simply  on  account  of  our  joint  interest  in  the  great  problems  of 
the  Republic  for  those  who  are  unable  up  to  the  present  time 
to  care  for  their  own  destinies  and  for  whom  we  have  taken  a 
responsibility  as  guardians. 

Here  one  might  fitly  conclude  before  beginning  to  speak,  inas- 
much as  I  judge  the  subject  of  discussion  has  been  already 
decided.  But  for  the  good  temper  of  the  last  speaker  in  refrain- 
ing from  moving  the  previous  question,  it  would  be  quite  unnec- 
essary^ for  anybody  to  take  -a  side,  since  we  are  manifestly  all 
agreed.  In  fact,  the  arguments  to  which  I  have  listened  are  so 
conclusive,  both  as  to  the  high  capacity  of  the  whole  Filipino 
people  (with  the  possible  exception  of  657,000  wild  men),  and 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  American  people,  that  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  adjust  the  matter  would  be  to  place  the 
United  States  of  America  henceforth  under  the  control  of  a 
commission  of  Filipinos!  (Applause.)  It  should  be  headed  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the 
question,  namely.  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  I 

That  I  have  not  taken  part  in  the  discussions  heretofore  is 
in  part  due  to  the  objection  felt  by  the  young  husband,  who 
appeared  before  a  judge  in  the  divorce  court;  his  wife  testified 
that  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  for  two  years,  and  when  the  judge 
inquired,  "How  could  you  treat  the  partner  of  your  bosom  so 
cruelly  ?"  he  replied,  "Why,  jedge,  I  didn't  feel  it  was  perlite  to 
interrupt !" 

Nevertheless,  some  philosopher  says  it  is  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  to  talk  upon  the  things  they  ought  to  know  about,  and 
in  entering  upon  this  discussion  the  first  thing  I  shall  have  to  say 
is  that  the  basis  for  future  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  the  advantage  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  is  the  only  principle  upon  which 
we  can  rest.  We  cannot  undertake  perpetually  to  govern  an 
unwilling  people  of  eight  millions,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 
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We  cannot  put  upon  ourselves  the  strain  of  setting  up  one  set 
of  political  principles  in  our  hemisphere  and  another  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere.  We  must  stand  by  our  principle  of  self- 
government  out  there  pr  we  must  depart  from  it  here. 

But,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
urging  a  change  from  the  present  relations,  is  upon — shall  I  say 
the  plaintiff?  or  shall  I  say  the  prosecuting  attorneys?  That  is 
to  say,  is  it  not  reasonable,  in  governmental  matters,  to  assume 
first  of  all  that  your  country  is  right,  that  your  government  is 
right?  And  if  you  think  it  is  not  right,  you  have  the  American 
privilege  of  trying  to  change  it.  I  seem  to  see  in  this  discussion 
an  assumption  that  what  we  have  done  must  on  the  face  of  it  be 
wrong. 

It  is  true  that  the  argument  of  advantage  to  the  United  States 
was  urged  fourteen  years  ago  and  still  is  forceful  to  some  degree. 
As  for  this  argument  of  self-interest,  it  does  not  require  a  long 
stay  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  discover  that  the  commercial 
advantages  of  those  Islands  have  been  greatly  misunderstood; 
it  is  a  familiar  type  which  could  be  duplicated  in  many  parts 
of  the  tropics,  of  a  poor  people  in  a  rich  country ;  the  opportun- 
ities for  investing  capital  profitably  are  few;  and  as  far  as  you 
can  look  forward,  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  far 
less  important  that  the  trade  of  the  two  states  we  will  say  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  that  is,  the  wealth  of  those  Islands 
in  our  time  is  not  likely  to  exceed  the  wealth  of  those  two  great 
states. 

The  argument  that  the  Philippine  Islands  would  contribute  to 
the  national  defense  is  exploded;  occupation. adds  to  the  national 
responsibilities.  Having  annexed  the  Islands,  we  had  to  construct 
fortifications,  and  then  enlarge  a  navy  to  protect  the  fortifications ; 
yet  everybody  knows  that  in  case  of  war  say  with  Japan,  within 
two  weeks,  the  Philippine  Islands  must  fall  for  the  tinys  being, 
because  we  cannot  defend  them. 

The  great  expectation  that  the  Philippine  Islands  may  speedily 
become  a  centre  of  trade  has  been  dissipated.  It  is  still  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  and  many  foresighted  men  to  make 
Manila  a  second  Hong-Kong  or  a  rival  Hong-Kong,  and  when- 
ever the  Chinese  recover  possession  of  Hong-Kong  that  oppor- 
tunity may  enlarge,  but  that  contingency  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

As  for  colonization  we  are  now  sure  that  there  will  never  be 
an  American  colony  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I  once  spent  an 
evening  with  Theobald  Smith,  one  of  the  great  biologists  in  the 
world,  who  spent  that  time  impregnating  my  mind  with  the  great 
law  of  symbiosis.  Friends  of  the  Conference  interested  in  the 
Philippines  need  only  be  reminded  that  symbiosis  means  to  live 
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and  let  live,  let  me  alone  and  I  will  let  you  alone.  This  g^reat 
law  applies  to  the  native  and  the  microbes  in  the  tropics.  The 
native  entertains  hosts  of  microbes,  and  some  of  the  natives  are 
killed ;  but  those  who  survive  thereafter  get  on  good  terms  with 
their  tenants;  the  native  says  to  the  microbe,  "You  let  me  alone^ 
and  I  will  not  turn  you  out,"  and  the  rest  of  his  life  feels  well. 
But  when  the  European  comes,  especially  the  adult  European, 
he  hasn't  any  symbiosis,  so  to  speak,  he  does  not  show  a  "union" 
card  which  the  microbes  will  respect,  and  the  result  is  dan|^r 
and  disease.  You  see  in  the  Philippines  a  lot  of  people  who  like 
to  live  thene;  I  never  saw  one  who  seemed  to  like  the  prospect 
of  dying  tfiere  1  Every  American  I  have  met  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  believe,  without  exception,  contemplated  returning  to 
his  own  country;  and  the  country  where  you  cannot  send  your 
own  people  is  not  a  country  which  you  can  hold  to  the  end  of 
time. 

On  the  other  side,  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  by  the  Americans  has  been  im- 
mensely to  the  advantage  of  the  individuals  and  the  common- 
wealth which  is  there  collected. 

In  the  first  place  the  people  have  had  relief  from  a  Spanish 
government.  We  have  learned  from  our  own  little  difficulties 
that  the  Spaniards  were  much  better  colonizers  than  the  school- 
books  would  allow.  Nevertheless  the  Philippines  did  not  want 
Spanish  domination,  and  we  relieved  them  of  that. 

Again  the  Filipinos  have  had  great  material  advantages,  such 
as  an  equitable  system  of  law  taxation,  probably  higher  than 
they  paid  before,  but  giving  a  great  deal  for  their  money: 

The  tariff  has  been  here  discussed  and  no  doubt  it  was  cruelly 
inequitable  until  1909.    Now  practically  the  Philippines  are  within  * 
our  customs  boundary  and  have  all  the  advantages  that  could 
be  expected  from  their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

They  are  receiving  a  national  education.  There  was  a  univer- 
sity out  there  three  centuries  or  so  ago ;  though  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  many  students  they  had  of  the  Philippine  race  and  not 
of  the  Spanish  race.  And  how  far  did  their  education  extend? 
Except  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Japan  there  never  has  been  such 
a  thing  in  any  part  of  Asia  as  a  system  of  popular  education, 
until  the  Americans  came  along. 

Health  conditions  have  immensely  improved  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Islands  by  a  nation  that  has  command  of  modern  science. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  had  one  of  the  best  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised,  and  although  he  himself  depreciates  that 
assertion,  we  have  to  thank  President  Taft  for  drafting  and  con- 
solidating and  concentrating  and  recommending  the   form  of 
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government  which  I  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
^is  better  than  is  the  government  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
(Applause.)  In  three  respects,  that  government  is  remarkable, 
in  the  construction  of  which  the  Filipinos  did  not  have  a  hand, 
that  government  made  for  them  and  applied  to  them.  First,  in 
the  concentration  of  executive  power  in  a^  council  with  proper 
subdivision  and  correlation ;  second,  in  the  close  relation  between 
the. executive  and  legislative  powers;  third,  in  the  supervision 
exercised  by  the  insular  over  the  provincial  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. The  state  of  New  York  would  be  vastly  better  gov- 
erned if  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  could  be  transferred  to  it,  with  due  regard  to  difference 
of  economic  conditions.  The  reforms  included  in  that  constitu- 
tion are  reforms  we  need  in  every  state  in  the  country  and  which 
we  have  in  about  two  hundred  cities  by  the  introduction  of  a 
commission  government. 

Independence  is  along  way  from  conserving  all  these  advan- 
tages or  from  removing  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system. 
In  the  first  place,  independence  means  a  loss  of  a  kind  of  inter- 
national prestige.  Nobody  knew  very  much  about  the  Philippine 
Islands  until  Siey  were  annexed  to  the  United  States.  They 
were  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  world  and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  adoption,  so  to  speak,  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
die  bringing  of  the  Philippines  into  the  family  of  nations.  They 
have  been  exposed  to  influences  of  modem  thought,  modem 
^principles  of  govemment.  The  United  States  in  a  certain  sense 
has  discovered  the  Filipinos,  and  has  made  them  a  part  of  the 
intemational  body  politic;  and  that  result  would  be  lost  if  they 
were  independent. 

In  the  second  place,  third  place  and  fourth  place,  the  main 
thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  to-night  is  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  consideration  that  has  hardly  been  touched  upon  here  and  which 
is  decisive.  I  will  grant  you  freely  the  United  States  cannot 
indefinitely  hold  the  Philippine  Islands  against  their  will  and 
against  their  advantage ;  but  there  are  larger  considerations  even 
than  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  Philippine  people. 

Those  considerations  are  in  the  future  govemment  of  Asia. 
Why,  my  friends,  within  two  years  the  whole  field  of  Asiatic 
history  and  destiny  has  changed,  through  the  uplift  of  China. 
A  few  years  back  came  similar  changes  in  Japan,  working  up  to 
the  war  with  Russia.  Asia  is  an  entirely  different  field  of  human 
activity  from  what  it  was  five  years  ago  and  we  must  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  it.  Asia  is  a  continent  in  which  more  than 
half  the  people  perhaps  are  dependent  units.  It  is  my  belief 
within  the  lifetime  of  people  sitting  here,  there  will  no  longer 
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be  a  European  colony  aii3rwhere  on  the  continent  of  Asia  except 
the  Russian.  That  great  diange  will  include  tfie  Philippines. 
But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  create  small  units  of  govem- 
ment  in  Asia.  The  great  leviathans  of  the  human  race  are  at 
work ;  the  enormous  Chinese  empire  is  waking  up. 

There  is  no  use  enferging  on  the  "Yellow  peril,"  but  no  one 
can  be  in  China  and  understand  Chinese  conditions  without  being 
aware  that  China  is  the  great  potential  world  power,  the  greatest 
Asiatic  power.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  great  world  power  with  which 
its  nei^bors  will  have  to  deal.  It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  to  receive  their  independence  next  year 
or  eight  years  thereafter,  they  would  instantly  fall  into  the  mael- 
strom of  Asiatic  politics.  We  all  know  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  Islands  were  annexed  by  the  United  States  was 
because  otherwise  they  would  be  annexed  by  Germany,  and 
certainly  we  are  a  better  master  than  Germany  has  shown  her- 
self to  be  in  her  colonies.  That  danger  would  recur.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  we  could  look  forward  to  international  peace, 
which  would  embrace  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  there  will  be 
no  international  peace  in  this  world  until  the  geographic  condi- 
tions of  Asia  are  adjusted.  I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  am  not 
willing  to  advocate,  or  to  vote  for,  or  to  support  a  proposition  to 
set  afloat  a  wooden  ship  in  the  midst  of  g^eat  ironclads  moving 
to  and  fro,  and  likely  to  collide  with  one  another.  I  am  not  one* 
who  believes  in  creating  a  Philippine  empire  to  stand  alongside 
with  the  Japanese  empire  with  one-sixth  its  population  and  not 
one-twentieth  of  its  moral  and  physical  power.  I  am  not  one 
who  wishes  to  increase  the  number  of  small  states  to  be  crushed 
together  like  egg-shells  by  the  movement  of  the  great  states  in 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  a  school  boy  who  was  asked  to  give  a  definition 
of  the  term  "figure  of  speech,"  wrote  down  his  definition  as 
follows:  "A  figure  of  speech  is  when  a  man  says  what  he  does 
not  mean,  but  means  what  he  says:  example,  'I  blow  my  own 
horn,'  that  does  not  mean  that  he  has  a  horn,  but  that  he  blows 
it!"    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  now  thirty  minutes  or  so  more  of 
it  as  may  be  required  for  general  discussion.  At  this  hour  of 
the  night  the  Chair  will  not  wait  very  long. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter:  This  has  been  an  interesting  evening 
and  surely  there  are  two  lines  of  thought  concerning  our  posses- 
sion of  the  Philippines.  You  know  we  are  a  serious  lot  of  fel- 
lows down  there  in  Manila  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  take 
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things  seriously.  I  think  the  splendid  exhibits  of  this  morniilg 
of  the  work  done— educational  system,  sanitary  system,  the  work 
at  Bilibid,  the  work  an:iong  the  Moros,  the  railroads,  artesian 
wells — is  a  proof  of  our  earnest  purpose.  That  is  good  work, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  we  take  this  bill  rather  seriously. 
We  think,  knowing  the  Philippines  by  actual  residence  there, 
that  this  bill,  if  adopted,  would  mean  disaster,  failure  and  shame 
to  America  and  to  the  Philippines  ^s  well.  You  know  we  have 
a  sense  of  responsibility  down  there;  you  know  the  sense  of 
responsibility  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature.  Did  you 
notice  that  little  remark  in  the  opening  speech  of  our  President 
this  morning,^  "We  are  responsible  ?"  Now  there  is  a  cloud  of 
thoughtfulness  surrounding  that  little  remark,  in  which  it  shines 
like  a  star.  We  are  responsible  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  for 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  what  they  shall  achieve, 
for  what  they  shall  do  in  the  future  and  we  cannot  separate  our- 
selves from  that  responsibility  before  God  and  before  man.  And, 
therefore,  we  welcome  in  Manila  and  the  Philippines  the  coming 
of  men  who  will  study  conditions  there,  who  will  know  the 
people,  know  their  infirmities,  know  their  excellencies,  know 
their  limitations,  know  their  methods  of  thinking,  their  dreams, 
their  fancies,  their  real  spirit,  and  out  of  a  heart  to  heart,  face 
to  face  knowledge  suggest  the  things  which  shall  be  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  future. 

Now  there  are  three,  or  perhaps  five  reasons  why  I  think  this 
bill  is  unwise,  impractical  and  impossible.  And  the  first  is  this : 
There  is  a  thought  which  lies  deeper  than  the  insufficiency  of  the 
people  for  self-government ;  that  may  be  overcome  by  education 
and  time.  There  is  a  deeper  lack  in  the  Philippine  natt^re  than 
has  yet  been  suggested,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  initiative.  It  is 
constituHonal  with  the  Filipino ;  it  is  constitutional  with  the  whole 
Malay  race ;  they  have  never  contributed  anything  to  civilization. 
What  they  have  done  has  been  by  the  initiative  and  impulse  of 
others,  and  I  find  that  so  in  the  Philippines.  This  delightful 
condition  of  things  which  has  been  pictured  by  Congressman 
Jones — when  did  it  occur?  when  did  it  begin?  Nearly  all  of  it, 
since  American  occupancy ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  the  Amer- 
icans carried  with  them  an  initiative  which  pushed  all  things  to 
the  front — education,  schools,  universities,  the  ballot,  republican 
government.  Why,  do  you  know,  we  have  actually  fulfilled  all 
the  promises  that  we  made  to  the  Filipinos,  except  in  one  condi- 
tion, one  last  step.  They  have  a  republican  government,  they 
have  a  lower  House  or  Assembly,  they  have  a  position  on  the 
Commission  one  less  than  the  majority,  and  one  less  than  the 
majority  on  the  Supreme  bench ;  they  are  freer  now  with  Amer- 
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ican  occupancy  there  than  they  would  be  under  their  own  dom- 
ination. 

That  lack  of  initiative  is  shown  in  one  fact  Not  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Filipinos  to-day.  The  Chinese,  Germans,  English  and 
Americans  have  it  all.  Why  ?  Not  because  there  were  not  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  the  same  for  the  Filipinos  as  for  us. 
They  lack  initiative.  And  you  cannot  raise  a  series  of  zeros  into 
units  except  you  give  them  the  one  initiative  unit  at  the  head 
of  the  column.     (Applause.) 

And  in  the  second  reason  is,  this  bill  would  stop  commerce  and 
immediately  would  commence  the  deterioration  of  all  the  good 
work  that  the  Americans  have  accomplished  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  their  occupancy.  For  this  reason — ^that  these  great 
institutions  and  these  great  works  of  reform  and  of  sanitation 
require  a  tremendous  impulse  to  keep  them  going,  and  that 
impulse  rests  on  that  initiative  back  in  the  breast  and  brain  and 
the  blood  of  the  American. 

The  Chairman  :    What  shall  the  Chair  do  now,  call  time? 

Members:    No,  no,  go  on. 

.  The  Chairman  :    Call  it  three  minutes  from  now,  go  on. 

Mr.  Rossiter  (continuing) :  I  think  within  ten  years'  time, 
if  this  bill  for  provisional  government  were  passed,  grass  would 
be  growing  in  the  streets  of  Manila  and  hogs  would  be  in  the 
front  yards. 

And  another  reason  is  this.  It  would  stop  the  flow  of  capital 
to  the  Philippines.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Forbes  is  calling  for 
men  and  money.  This  morning  we  heard  the  splendid  young 
Filipino  saying,  "We  want  money  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 
What  does  money  do  but  buy  things?  It  buys  land;  it  buys 
manufactures ;  it  buys  one  thing  or  another.  Money  is  for  invest- 
ment; nobody  is  going  to  send  money  to  the  Filipino  if  there 
is  not  there  the  American  or  English  ability  to  handle  it  and 
make  it  grow. 

And  the  fourth  reason  is  this :  It  would  bring  in  immediately 
internecine  warfare.  There  is  jealousy  between  3ie  Visayans  and 
the  Tagalogs.  It  would  burst  into  flame.  The  Moros  are  few 
in  number,  but  they  were  never  conquered.  Spain  never  con- 
quered them ;  America  has  not  conquered  them,  only  in  the  way 
we  are  conquering  them  now,  by  kindness.  The  Moros  would 
possess  the  Islands  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  last  reason  is 
this:  it  would  detroy  the  altruistic  purposes  of  the  American 
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government.  General  Edwards  said,  "The  taking  possession  of 
the  Philippines  is  the  most  altruistic  piece  of  work  any  govern- 
ment under  heaven  ever  undertook,  and  we  are  responsible  for 
carrying  that  out."  And  responsibility  means  this:  We  must 
inoculate  the  Filipino  with  initiative.  And  we  are  succeeding  in 
some  particulars.  There  are  two  splendid  exhibitions  we  have 
had  before  us  to-day  abundantly  showing  it  can  be  done,  and 
self-government,  true  self-government,  will  come  after  the  initia- 
tive, and  all  the  good  things  we  predict  for  the  people  in  the 
future.  We  cannot  refuse  independence  when  the  time  for  con- 
sent has  come  and  we  cannot  give  consent  until  the  time  of 
consent  has  fully  come,  no  matter  who  fires  the  gims.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  J.  D.  Burks:  It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  be  in  the 
Philippines  for  a  few  short  months  and  in  that  time  I  made  a 
very  definite  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  both  Americans  and 
Filipinos  and  to  get  at  some  facts.  I  talked  with  several  hundred 
of  the  best  informed  Americans  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  I 
think  I  can  say  without  exception  that  these  pecJple  who  were 
there  in  an  enterprise,  every  one  of  them,  regarded  our  work 
as  the  greatest  that  any  nation  has  ever  undertaken  and  were 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  believe  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
been  expressed  here  this  evening.  Without  exception,  the  sev- 
eral hundred  Americans  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  were 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  fact  that  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Philippine  Islands  would  mean  chaos,  ruin, 
destruction  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  during  the  eight  or 
ten  years  of  American  occupancy.  I  went  further  than  that. 
I  made  a  very  definite  effort  to  ascertain  the  real  judgment,  not 
of  the  man  who  has  most  to  gain  through  the  exploitation  of  the 
Filipinos,  but  from  the  middle  class,  the  intelligent  Filipino 
farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  carpenter,  the  man  of  the  middle 
type,  and  I  found,  without  exception,  that  those  men  agreed  with 
the  Americans  of  the  Philippines  that  it  would  mean  chaos  and 
ruin  to  those  Islands  if  the  Americans  should  withdraw.  I  think 
Dr.  Rossiter  has  touched  the  centre  of  the  problem.  It  is  because 
the  Filipino  does  lack  the  necessary  initiative.  It  is  because,  he 
has  not  yet  the  experience,  the  training,  the  power  to  hold  on 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  American  occupancy. 

What  has  been  done  during  the  ten  years  of  American  occupa- 
tion constitutes  what  I  am  glad  to  think  of  as  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  2AI  history.     (Applause.) 

Mb.  M.  M.  Kalaw  :  I  am  forced  to  speak  again  on  account 
of  a  few  statements  which  I  have  just  heard  reflecting  on  the 
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character  of  my  countrymen.  It  has  been  ^aid  that  if  indq>end- 
ence  were  granted  to  the  Philippines,  grass  would  begin  to  grow 
on  the  streets  of  Manila,  hogs  would  crowd  the  front  yards,  and 
anarchy  and  chaos  would  reign  supreme. 

I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in  dl  the  good  things  the  present 
government  has  done  and  is  doing  in  my  country;  and  while  I 
believe  also  that  the  American  officials  who  have  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  whom  you  entertain  here  as  guests  should  receive 
the  honor  which  is  being  given  them  by  their  countrymen,  I  think 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  whatever  progress  the  Philippine 
administration  has  achieved  has  been  achieved  through  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Filipino  people.  It  can  not  be  imagined  that  the 
comparatively  few  American  officials  in  the  Islands  have  done  all 
the  work  and  that  the  Filipinos  have  remained  quiet,  have  given 
no  help  at  all,  and  have  shown  no  initiative.  Often  it  has  been 
proven  that  Filipino  citizens  have  contributed  the  greater  portion 
to  complete  the  success  of  the  different  governmental  activities. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  building  of  the  schools  in  towns  and 
provinces.  The  law — which  was  initiated  by  a  Filipino — ^provides 
that  one-half  of  the  money  shall  be  given  by  the  Insular  govern- 
ment and  the  other  half  by  the  municipal  government.  In  most 
cases  the  town  government  is  'too  poor  to  afford  the  building  of 
a  large  schoolhouse ;  but  the  town  people  themselves  would  raise 
the  money  through  personal  contributions  and  sacrifices  so  that 
they  could  get  the  other  half  to  be  given  by  the  government. 
If  that  is  not  "initiative,"  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is! 
(Applause.)  And  if  it  is  true  that  we  d5  not  possess  initiative 
to  as  high  a  degree  as  do  some  other  peoples,  it  is  because  we 
have  never  been  given  the  opportunity  to  foster  it.  How  do  you 
expect  us  to  have  as  high  a  degree  of  this  power  as  you  have 
when  you  try  \o  do  all  the  "initiating"  for  us,  when  you  would 
not  let  us  manage  our  own  affairs,  which  is  the  only  way  to  gain 
originality  and  initiative?  Fourteen  years  ago  we  "initiated" 
the  formation  of  a  modem  republic,  we  established  it,  and  were 
running  it  in  an  orderly  way  when  the  American  domination  put 
an  end  to  its  life.  Americans  who  saw  the  workings  of  that 
Republic  predicted  its  success.  John  Barrett,  director  of  the 
Pan-American  Union,  said  of  the  Philippine  Congress  and  its 
members,  "The  Filipino  statesmen  whom  I  have  met  in  this  Con- 
gress compare  favorably  with  Japanese  statesmen  who  are  sitting 
at  Tokio."    These  are  more  or  less  his  exact  words. 

A  gentleman  has  remarked  here  that  as  soon  as  a  free  govern- 
ment were  granted,  jealousy  and  anarchy  would  feign  supreme. 
I  have  myself  (from  Batangas  province)  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
Bicols  and  the  Panpangos  in  the  imiversity,  but  I  have  never 
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thought  of  their  being  other  than  Filipinos.  The  Philippine 
Assembly  is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Islands.  If  there  is  jealousy  between  the  so-called  tribes,  we  will 
find  it  in  this  body.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Osmena,  has  been  elected 
by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  representatives  from  different 
provinces,  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether  he  is  a  Visayan 
or  a  Bicol  or  anything  but  a  Filipino.  He  is  now  what  has  been 
called  the  second  man  in  Philippine  affairs,  second  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. There  is  our  resident  Commissioner.  Mr.  Manuel 
Quezon,  from  Tayabas.  He  was  also  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  who  entertained  no  idea  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  Tagalog  or  a  Bicol.  Thus  we  have  in  that  law-making 
body  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Islands  working  harmoni- 
ously together — ^a  work  tainted  by  no  tribal  differences,  no  sec-, 
tional  feelings,  inspired  dnly  by  the  thought  of  the  welfare  of 
all  the  Filipinos. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Philippines  government  is  a  represen- 
tative one.  The  plain  fact  is  that  although  the  Filipino  people 
have  a  voice  in  the  Philippine  Assembly,  this  body  cannot  do 
anything  against  the  will  of  the  Commission  and  the  Executive, 
which  are  appointees  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
<:an  cite  to  you  facts  about  the  appropriations.  The  Assembly 
has  never  been  able  to  make  any  change  in  the  budget  Any 
proposed  alteration  by  the  lower  house  is  opposed  by  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  so  the  old  budget  has  to  be  enforced  again. 
Whenever  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  connected 
with  the  legislative  branch,  whenever  the  executors  of  the  law  are 
also  the  makers  of  the  law,  and  when  this  branch  is  not  totally 
elected  by  the  people,  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  a  representa- 
tive government. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  and  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  for  addressing  you  again;  but  I  have  been  forced 
to  do  so  because  I  have  felt  some  things  have  been  so  misstated 
here  as  to.  make  it  the  duty  of  a  Filipino  to  stand  up  and  state  the 
correct  facts  about  his  countrymen  at  home.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jones  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  state  a  fact 
which  in  my  opinion  will  abundantly  refute^  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  just  been  made?  And  yet,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  by  the  eloquent  young  Filipino  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  say  anything.  This 
young  representative  of  the  Philippine  people  has  most  effectu- 
ally, I  submit,  demolished  the  statements  made  in  the  attempt  to 
show  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  capable  of  self-government. 
Had  Mr.  Quezon  been  here  to  speak  for  his  people,  although 
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their  accredited  representative  at  Washington  he  could  hardly 
have  spoken  more  eloquently  or  more  convincingly.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  has  addressed  the  Conference  stated  that  whilst 
on  a  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands  he  had  conversed  with  two 
or  three  hundred  Americans  from  whom  he  had  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  Filipinos  were  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves. This  but  illustrates  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. A  few  office  holders  in  the  Philippines  who  in  going 
there  were  not  actuated  by  the  high  altruistic  motives  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them,  but  rather  from  selfish  ones,  have  not 
only  arrogated  unto  themselves  the  ability  to  pass  upon  the 
capacity  for  government  of  the  Philippine  people,  but  have  actu- 
ally assumed  the  right  to  voice  their  sentiments  upon  the  subject 
of  independence.  Let  me  relate  to  jjou  a  fact  which  will  make 
clear  to  you  that  absolutely  no  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  views  expressed  by  this  class  of  Americans  either  as  to  the 
capacity  or  the  desire  of  the  Philippine  people  for  independence. 

When  the  National  Democratic  Convention  assembled  a  few 
weeks  ago,  three  or  four  Americans,  holding  office  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  appeared  at  Baltimore  and  asked  to  be  seated 
as  delegates  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  Filipinos  in  that  Democratic  Assembly.  These 
alien  office-holders  not  only  undertake  to  inform  visiting  Amer- 
icans as  to  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  Filipinos,  but  they 
actually  have  the  effrontery  to  hold  meetings  in  the  Philippines 
that  are  not  attended  by  a  single  native  inhabitant  of  the  Islands, 
at  which  they  elect  themselves  delegates  to  a  National  Democratic 
Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  These  self-constituted 
representatives  of  the  Philippine  people,  every  one  of  whom  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  granting  the  Filipinos  their  independence 
because  to  do  so  meant  the  loss  of  their  lucrative  jobs,  proclaimed 
at  Baltimore  that  the  Filipinos  were  opposed  to  independence. 
They  so  declared  in  the  face  of  the  well-established  fact  that  the 
Philippine  people  are  thoroughly  united  in  demanding  independ- 
ence; that  there  is  absolutely  no  division  of  sentiment  among 
the  Filipinos  upon  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Philippines,  one 
of  which,  the  FedeValist  party,  favored  American  control.  To-day 
there  is  no  party  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  is  opposed  to 
independence  and  all  of  the  Filipinos,  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  uneducated,  high  and  low  are  ardently  in  favor  of  it.  The 
Philippine  people  are  represented  at  Washington  by  two  resident 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Quezon  and  L^arda,  the  latter  being 
the  choice  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  whilst  the  former  was 
practically  chosen  by  the  Philippine  Assembly.    Mr.  Leg^rda  is 
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a  man  of  large  means  and  the  head  of  a  great  tobacco  manir- 
facturing  concern.  He  is  frank  enough  to  admit  that  there  is 
to-day  no  sentiment  among  Filipinos  opposed  to  independence. 
All  classes  are  now  united  in  demanding  it  whatever  may  have 
been  the  division  of  sentiment  upon  this  subject  a  few  years  ago. 
As  is  doubtless  well  known  to  this  assemblage,  Mr.  Quezon  is  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  majority  party  in  the  Philippines,  the 
party  which  has  always  advocated  independence.  The  question 
of  independence  was  the  rock  upon  which  the  old  Federalist  party 
was  wrecked.  Its  successor,  the  Progressive  party  favors  inde- 
pendence. In  view  of  these  undisputed  facts  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realize  the  impudence  of  those  American  office-holders  who 
came  to  the  Democratic  Convention  proclaiming  themselves  the 
representatives  of  the  Filipino  people.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  intelligent  audience  will  attach  no  importance  to  testimony 
given  by  such  interested,  and,  therefore,  prejudiced  witnesses 
as  these. 

Miss  M.  E.  Coleman  :  I  want  to  back  up  some  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Kalaw  said.  I  want  to  give  two  instances  to  show  that 
the  young  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a  very  strong 
initiative.  For  six  years  while  I  was  there  I  lived  with  the  girls 
that  attended  the  normal  school.  When  we  went  into  the  dormi- 
tory— it  was  organized  in  1903 — we  did  not  have  a  single  volume 
in  our  library.  The  government  was  not  in  a  position  to  buy  us 
any  books.  I  thought  about  it  a  great  deal.  These  girls  wanted 
to  read  the  books  that  I  had  and  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
something  they  could  read  so  I  suggested  to  them  that  we  would 
get  together  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  hundred  dollars  or  two 
and  buy  a  few  books  for  this  home  of  ours.  And  in  less  than 
one  year's  time  they  raised  a  thousand  dollars  for  me  to  brinjf 
home  with  me  to  buy  books  here  when  I  was  visiting  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  those  girls,  seventy-five 
of  them,  actually  made  that  money  by  darning  stockings  and 
handkerchiefs  and  working  buttonholes — such  things  as  that. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  girls  teaching 
in  one  of  the  Tagalog  provinces,  and  she  was  telling  of  their 
hardships.  A  storm  had.  passed  over  the  place  and  blown  down 
most  of  the  mango  trees,  so  that  the  mango  crop  was  almost 
destroyed.  The  rice  crop  was  a  failure  and  they  had  but  very 
little  money.  The  government  had  said  to  them,  "If  you  wiu 
raise  half  the  money  for  a  new  school  building,  we  will  give  the 
other  half."  And  this  girl  said,  "I  just  thought  about  it  and 
thought  about  it,  and  finally  decided  I  would  go  to  a.  meeting  of 
the  council  and  would  tell  the  men  of  my  town  of  a  plan  I  had, 
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and  that  was  that  the  school  should  give  entertainments,  one 
each  month,  until  they  had  raised  this  amount  of  money.  This 
young  girl  went  to  the  council  meeting  and  stood  up  before  old 
men  and  told  her  plan.  They  agreed  and  she  went  to  work. 
When  she  wrote  they  had  given  one  entertainment  which  had 
been  a  great  success  and  they  felt  sure  they  were  going  to  raise 
the  money. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  O'Brien  :  'You  have  just  heard  that  the  Fili- 
pinos want  us  to  govern  them.  That  is,  in  my  judgment,  so 
seriously  astray  that  I  should  welcome  a  moment  to  submit  a 
little  testimony  on  the  other  side. 

I  think  this  young  man  who  has  spoken  to  us  may  be  regarded 
as  exhibit  A  on  th^t  question.  He  is  not  here  unofficially.  He 
is  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  resident  commissioners  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States,  and  would  not  speak 
without  the  authority  of  his  chief,  nor  would  the  latter  be  the 
active  advocate  of  independence  that  he  is,  were  not  that  the 
wish  of  his  constituents  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  if  anyone 
chances  to  assert  that  those  with  whom  political  power  is  tfiere 
entrusted  are  unrepresentative  of  the  entire  population,  all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  the  suffrage  conditions  are  those  that  have  been 
devised  by  the  American  government  in  its  imperialistic  admin- 
istrations, and  if  these  are  not  representative,  I  do  not  see  that 
those  who  criticise  them  have  any  ground  for  doing  so. 

Every  shred  of  testimony  available  is  to  the  eflFect  that  the 
Philippine  Islanders  do  not  want  us  to  rule  over  them.  The 
native  press  is  a  unit  on  this  point;  the  native  theatre  tells  the 
same  story,  representing  the  opinions  of  its  patrons  as  accurately 
as  do  the  play-houses  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  government  authorities  to  suppress  plays  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  seditious, 

I  reniember  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  fair  a  delegation  of 
eminent  Filipinos  came  to  this  country.  They  were  widely  enter- 
tained. I  met  them  at  a  reception  given  to  them  at  the  White 
House.  They  saw  America  at  her  best  and  enjoyed  her  hospi- 
tality. As  they  were  leaving  this  country,  they  voted  unanim- 
ously in  favor  of  the  independence  of  their  native  archipelago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  whether  they  want  us  to  rule 
over  them  is  so  absolutely  and  completely  settled  as  not  to  be 
worth  three  minutes'  consideration  of  any  intelligent  observer. 

Now,  if  it  is  established,  as  it  seems  to  me  very  clear,  that  our 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  maintained  in  disregard  of 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants — ^and  a  fourteen  years'  test  is  fairly 
adequate  of  long  distance  feelings — we  run  squarely  against  the 
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philosophy  of  government  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  own 
institutions,  and  for  that  matter  of  all  the  free  institutions  of  the 
world.  I  could  wish  that  this  beautiful  mountain-top  were 
brought  a  little  nearer  in  spirit  the  mount  of  Monticello  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  where  lived  and  wrote  the  mighty  prophet  of 
Democracy,  the  author  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  political  docu- 
ments, the  one  in  which  it  is  declared  that  governments  "derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;"  This  mes- 
sage of  Monticello  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  lovers  of 
liberty  in  all  the  succeeding  generations.  And  lest  it  should 
seem  antiquated  or  outgrown,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  a  later 
and  greater  prophet  of  Democracy,  while  on  his  way  from 
Springfield,  111.,  to  take  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  stopped  in  Philadelphia  to  speak  in  Independence  Hall. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  associations  of  that  wonderful 
place,  Abraham  Lincoln — whom  Lowell  has  called  "the  consum- 
mate flower  of  our  Democracy" — declared  that  all  he  knew  of 
political  institutions  was  derived  from  the  great  maniffcsto  there 
issued  to  mankind.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that,  inspired  by  the 
teachings  of  Independence  Hall,  to  which  he  ever  yielded  allegi- 
ance, Abriaham  Lincoln  went  forth  to  declare — ^what  I  believe 
remains  fundamental  in  righteousness — ^that  no  man  was  ever  yet 
good  enough  to  own  any  other  man,  and  no  people  ever  yet  good 
enough  to  govern  any  other  people.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  then  adjounmed  until  the  following  morning. 
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The  Chairman:  The  Conference  will  resume  its  business. 
In  the  absence  of  some  of  the  speakers  on  the  Porto  Rico  prob- 
lem, we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  two  or  three 
speakers  upon  the  subjects  which  we  have  already  passed 

In  the  first  place  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Tracey,  of  Albany,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court. 

Hon.  James  F.  Tracey  :  Not  without  some  reluctance  do  I 
comply  with  the  request  of  members  of  the  Conference  to  give 
such  ideas  on  Philippine  independence  as  I  have,  as  a  result  of 
a  residence  of  some  three  years  in  the  Islands  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  important  people.  I  shall  do  so  simply 
in  outline,  without  attempt  at  reasoning  in  the  ten  minutes  allotted 
to  me. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  the  Filipino  and  the  American. 
First  as  to  the  Filipino  point  of  view.  As  I  knew  them  five,  six 
and  seven  years  ago,  while  the  individual  Filipino  was  a  delight- 
ful associate,  while  there  were  many  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainments  and  acquirements  among  them,  the  mass  of  the  Fili- 
pino people,  in  my  judgment,  were  not  fitted  for  self-government 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  rising  generation  of  Filipinos 
will  prove  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  their  own  govern- 
ment and  administering  it  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success. 
Not  a  North  American  government ;  that  can  never  be,  because 
the  genius  of  various  peoples  will  work  out  their  own  systems 
in  spite  of  artificial  constraints. 

Now  to  a  Filipino's  mind  the  question  that  presents  itself  is 
this :  Is  it  better  for  us  to  sever  our  ties  with  the  United  States, 
to  obtain  an  independent  station  as  a  nation  in  the  world  and  to 
fight  our  own  battles  and  keep  ourselves  alive,  if  we  can;  or  is 
it  better  for  us,  like  once  independent  Texas,  like  French  Louisi- 
ana, like  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  seek  an  entrance  into  that 
great  fusion  of  free  commonwealths  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  some  measure,  in  some  manner,  work  into  it 
as  an  integral  part ;  is  it  more  for  the  peace,  the  happiness  and 
the  dignity  of  our  people  to  be  a  little  independent  republic  on 
the  eastern  seas  or  to  form  part  of  that  greatest  of  the  republics 
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of  the  world,  known  as  the  United  States  of  America?    That  is 
the  question  that  ought  to  present  itself  to  the  Filipino  mind. 

We  have  heard  the  Filipino  enthusiast  and  we  have  heard  the 
Filipino  politician ;  we  have  yet  to  hear,  either  here  or  at  Wash- 
ington or  in  the  Islands  diemselves,  the  voice  of  the  Filipino 
patriot  solicitous  for  the  true  welfare  of  his  people  rather  than 
their  dream  of  glory.    So  much  for  tiie  Filipino  standpoint. 

Now  for  the  American  standpoint.  Let  us  be  frank.  We  did 
not  take  the  Philippine  Islands  from  altruistic  motives,  however 
much  altruism  has  prevailed  in  their  administration;  and  it  has 
been,  I  think,  a  predominant  factor  in  the  scheme  of  government 
Historically,  the*  determining  motives  for  deciding  to  hold  the 
Islands  were  two :  The  one,  the  enthusiastic  vision  by  our  people 
in  the  West  of  a  mighty  oriental  commerce  flowing  through  this 
gateway  to  enrich  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  other,  the  desire  of 
many  earnest  Americans  to  obtain  a  foothold  for  missionary 
effort  in  the  Pacific,  a  point  whence  the  missionary  power  could 
be  securely  directed  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  These  two  reasons 
hold  as  good  to-day  as  they  appeared  to  hold  at  that  time.  If 
they  should  have  controlled  us  then,  they  should  control  us  now. 
I  am  unable  to  ag^ee  with  Prof.  Hart,  much  as  I  respect  his 
superior  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  immediate  commercial  possi- 
bilities of  the  Philippines.  I  think  that  in  a  shorter  time  than  he 
estimates  will  be  developed  there  a  great  commercial  power  in 
our  hands ;  and  if  commerce  and  missionary  zeal  induced  us  to 
acquire  the  Islands,  then,  from  these  motives,  considered  alone, 
we  ought  to  hold  on  to  them.    But  should  they  control  us  ? 

The  other  argument  which  Prof.  Hart  presented  with  much 
power  and  understanding  of  his  subject,  that  tremendous  move- 
ments of  national  and  international  forces  in  Asia  rushing  on  to 
war  must  inevitably  drag  us  into  the  maelstrom  if  we  hold  on 
to  the  Philippines,  presents  a  real  danger  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  offsets  the  other  advantage.  Neither  oriental  com- 
merce nor  the  superior  facilities  for  missionary  propaganda,  nor 
even  the  high  spirit  engendered  by  an  altruistic  experiment  in 
government,  nor  all  together,  outweigh  the  increased  hazard  of 
an  international  war. 

So  that  if  the  question  is  one  of  mere  advantage  to  us,  the 
answer  must  be :  Let  the  Islands  go  while  yet  there  is  time  to 
let  them  go  with  dignity.  Does  honor  prevent  this?  Again,  the 
answer,  no.  Because  in  taking  the  Philippine  Islands,  we  have 
taken  them  with  professions  of  disinterestedness  and  sympathy 
and  multiplied  promises  to  allow  the  Filipinos  absolute  mdepend- 
ence  whenever  they  fitted  themselves  for  self-government,  if  they 
were  so  unwise  as  to  then  desire  it.    The  time  has  come  when 
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we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  the  people  of  the  Islands  have 
made  their  present  wish  for  independence  unmistakably  known: 
We  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  We  may  hope 
that  calmer  consideration,  free  from  recent  political  antagonisms 
may  change  it,  but  if  to  this  choice  they  ultimately  adhere,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  with  perfect  honor  from  withdrawing 
from  the  archipelago. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  what  I  mean  is  simply  this:  Were  I  a 
Filipino,  I  should  say  to  my  people:  "Banish  this  dream  of 
g^ory,  let  us  remain  with  the  United  States.  There  I  see  our 
development,  our  h^piness,  our  true  independence  and  our  dig- 
nity.   Let  us  stay  a  component  part  of  that  protecting  imion." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  an  American,  I  feel  constrained  to  say : 
"We  took  your  country,  we  have  administered  it  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  with  our  keenest  con- 
science alive  to  all  our  obligations.  Full  of  menace  to  our  peace 
though  we  believe  the  union  to  be,  we  do  not  seek  to  sunder  it. 
We  stand  by  you  with  our  help,  our  friendship  and  our  protec- 
tion. Your  decision  now  is  premature;  take  time;  consider  the 
consequences  before  you  act ;  but  if,  finally,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, without  passion  and  with  sane  patriotism  you  desire  to  cut 
loose  from  us,  then  I  shall  say  in  sorrow :  "The  Republic  fastens 
no  yoke  on  an  unwilling  people ;  depart,  but  know  that  in  going 
you  go  to  your  own  destruction."     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Professor  Albert  E.  Jenks,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  who  was  formerly  chief  of  the  Philippme 
Ethnological  Survey,  will  now  speak  to  us.* 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  ERNEST  JENKS 

I  was  asked  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  breakfast  table, 
to  speak  for  ten  minutes  about  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  I  am  taking  the  place  of  men  who  for  some  reason 
been  able  to  get  here  from  Porto  Rico.  I  have  not  time,  with 
apologies  to  Professor  Hart,  even  to  "toot." 

There  are  four  great  groups  of  peoples  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  One,  the  Negritos,  a  small,  dark-skinned,  frizzly-haired, 
Negritic  man,  a  cousin  of  the  other  Negritos  of  the  Orient,  as 
the  Aborigines  of  the  Adaman  Islands,  the  extinct  Tasmanians 
of  Tasmania,  south  of  Australia.     At  the  time  the  Spaniards 


'*  At  the  dose  of  the  time  allotted  to  Prof.  Jenks  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
audience  that  he  contlDue  his  remarks,  which  he  did  later  in  the  session.  For 
convenience  we  have  published  the  two  parts  of  this  address  as  one  continuous 
address.— Ed. 
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went  to  the  Philippines  they  found  the  Negrito  everywhere.  One 
Island,  N^^os,  was  named  for  them ;  but  to-day  they  are  practi- 
cally extinct  in  that  Island.  At  one  time  the  only  people  in  the 
Philippines  were  the  Negritos. 

The  Malayans,  or  so-called  Filipinos,  have  succeeded  within 
the  last  few  thousand  years  in  displacing  almost  all  the  Negritic 
peoples.  The  N^ritos  are  found  to-day  in  only  a  dozen  small, 
isolated  areas.  They  are  most  prominently  known  in  the  forests 
of  Bataan  and  Zambales,  only  three  hours'  journey  across  the 
Bay  from  Manila.  They  are  also  in  the  wildest  stage  of  savagery 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  northern  Luzon.  There  is  another 
wild  group  of  them  at  Lake  Mainit  in  northern  Mindanao ;  and 
smaller  isolated  groups  elsewhere  in  hidden  interior  island  areas. 
There  are  not  over  30,000  of  them  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
to-day. 

They  are  near  the  lowest  rung  of  the  culture  ladder,  showing 
that  they  have  climbed  but  a  little  way;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
they  have  no  future ;  they  are  too  far  down  in  this  upward  climb 
for  the  rest  of  the  human  race  to  wait  until  they  can  catch  up. 
They  will  inevitably  perish.  Seven  hundred  years  ago  a  China- 
man by  the  name  of  Chow  yu  Chau  wrote  a  description  of  this 
people,  and  the  Negritos  are  to-day  culturally  substantially  what 
they  were  seven  hundred  years  ago.  They  do  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  Philippine  problem. 

We  have  beside  the  above-named  race  an  entirely  different 
race  of  men,  viz.,  Malayans.  The  Malayans  occupied  the  entire 
Archipelago.  They  are  divided  into  three  great  groups;  the 
Pagan  Malayans,  the  Mohammedan  Malayans,  and  the  Christian 
Malayans.  This  last  man  is  the  one  of  whom  we  know  the  most 
and  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "Filipino." 

The  Pagan  Malayans  are  to-day  beyond  question  in  the  same 
grade  of  culture  that  all  of  these  people  were,  except  the  Moham- 
medans, when  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  Islands  in  1521. 

The  Pagan  Malayans  occupy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caga- 
yan  valley  and  Ilocos  coast  on  the  west,  all  of  northern  Luzon. 
They  occupy  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Mindanao,  all  of  Mindanao.  They  occupy  also,  much  of  Palawan. 
Wild  Pagan  people  occupy  also  the  mountainous  interiors  of 
practically  all  the  great  Visayan  Islands,  and  are  in  small  isolated 
groups  among  the  mountam  tops  of  southern  Luzon.  They 
numbed  in  all  fivtf  or  six  hundred  thousand  people.  They  are 
splendid  men,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  savage  and  barbarian ; 
and  people  who  have  known  them  intimately  have  found  charac- 
teristics worth  while;  in  other  words,  they  are  men  with  essen- 
tially good  human  characteristics. 
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I  will  now  preset  just  a  feW  facts  concerning  the  one  group 
that  we  in  America.know  the  best,  the  Igorot — ^whidi  word  means 
simply  "mountain  people."  They.have  the  finest  physiques  of  all 
the  people  in  the  Archipelago.  They  are  the  strongest,  most 
virile,  most  fearless,  most  like  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  men; 
they  have  a  future  if  they  have  a  square  deal  and  are  given  time. 
They  have  good  morals,  they  have  a  distinct  ethical  code  and 
they  adhere  to  it  as  closely  as  do  we  to  ours — as  do  all  savages 
by  the  way.  They  have,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  practical,  com- 
mon sense.  They  meet  their  environment  very  successfully;  and 
the  rigorous  mountain  life  has  made  them  strong,  not  only  physi- 
cally, but  mentally  and  morally.  And  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
statement  of  the  patriot  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Jose  Rizal, 
that  the  future  of  the  Islands  will  depend  much  on  these  people, 
if  they  have  a  big  American  square  deal.  Nowhere  in  that  great 
Eontoc  Igorot  area  was  I  able  to  find  a  gambling  game.  While 
all  persons  know  one  of  the  pastimes,  one  of  the  common  occu- 
pations, one  of  the  frequent  means  of  making  a  living  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  is  by  gambling.    We  must  hasten  on. 

The  next  group  is  the  Mohammedan  group,  commcmly  called 
the  *'Moro,"  These  people  extend  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Mindanao,  east  of  the  gulf  of  Davao,  entirely  round  the  southern 
part  of  Mindanao;  throughout  this  area  they  are  called  the 
Maguindanao  Moros.  From  the  southern  shore  near  Malabang, 
Moros  extend  through  to  the  northern  shore,  occupying  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  country  in  the  region  of  Lake  Lanao,  where  they 
are  called  Malanao  or  Lake  Lanao  Moros.  Moros  also  occupy 
the  Zamboanga  peninsula,  and  there  they  are^  called  the  Samd 
Moros.  On  the  Island  of  Basilan  they  are  known  as  the  Yakan 
Moros.  Throughout  the  Jolo  Archipelago  they  are  known  as 
the  Sulu  Moros. 

The  Moros  are  all  incipient  Mohammedans.  They  are  not 
invaders  of  the  Islands,  they  were  proselyted  in  the  Islands. 
They  were  Malayans  like  the  other  Pag^ans  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago, until  about  1475,  when,  according  to  the  family  records, 
of  which  I  believe  Major  Finley  spoke  yesterday,  Arab  traders 
came  into  the  Archipelago.  The  Mohammedan  always  carries 
his  Koran,  and  in  the  Philippines  he  taught  it  throughout  the 
villages;  thus  Mohammedanism  was  planted.  The  people  have 
enough  Mohammedanism  to  characterize  them  in  the  least  desir- 
able ways.  These  Moros  are  Mohammedans  iu  that  they  possess, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  teaching,  slaves,  many  wives,  and 
the  fanatical  desire  to  destroy  all  other  people,  particularly  Chris- 
tians. I  do  not  come  here  for  the  sake  of  stirring  up  religious 
or  racial  prejudice,  but  you  know  nowhere  in  history  has  it 
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been  written  that  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  blended.  Nei- 
ther are  the  blending  in  the  Philippines. 

These  people,  have  then,  three  marked' characteristics  which 
Americans  did  not  believe  in,  with  which  they  were  not  in  har- 
mony because  of  the  ideals  of  American  civilization,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  had  to  go.  These  people  were  tremendously 
virile  and  independent  before  the  Spaniards  and  Americans  came ; 
and  they  have  remained  so,  being  especially  bitter  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  have  been  taught  to  eat  out  of  the  American's 
hand,  but  they  are  not  conquered.  These  Moros  whiplashed  the 
entire  shores  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  they  devasted  even 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cagayan  River;  and  in  157I9  when  Legazpi 
founded  Manila,  that  settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moros. 
If  the  Spaniards  had  been  twenty-five  years  later,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  remained  anywhere  in  the  Archipelago, 
I  do  not  know  whether  Major  Finley,  who  has  had  seven  or 
eight  years'  more  acquaintance  with  these  people  than  I  have 
had,  would  attack  the  statement  now  made;  but  I  make  it  per* 
sonally.  It  is  this:  I  do  not  believe  the  present  generation  of 
Moros  has  a  future. 

We  have  besides  these  peoples  about  seven  million  nominal 
Christians.  When  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  Islands  they  soon 
passed  from  the  area  of  the  Visa3ras  to  Manila ;  it  became  their  city 
in  1 571,  and  remained  such  most  of  the  time  until  the  Americans 
came.  The  Spaniards,  courageous  as  they  always  have  been,  a 
kind  of  fighting  people,  had  a  very  natural  and  justifiable  fear  of 
the  inland  mountain  regions.  So  what  they  did  in  conquering 
and  spreading  civilization  over  the  Islands  was  to  cover  coastal 
areas  and  navigable  river  valleys.  They  did  not  touch  the  east- 
em  coast  or  the  great  interior  of  Luzon,  and  they  had  only  in 
the  slightest  way  influenced  the  great  Moro  area  in  the  South; 
neither  had  they  civilized  or  Christianized  many  of  the  groups 
in  the  interior  of  the  Visayan  islands.  These  Filipinos,  though 
they  are  in-  eight  or  nine  clear-cut,  distinctive  so-called  tribes, 
yet  have  many  characteristics  in  common. 


I  do  not  know  how  much  the  orientation  of  these  peoples  on 
this  map  will  help  us,  but  it  will  at  least  help  us  to  visualize  the 
Philippines;  and  probably  many  of  you  have  not  seen  these 
Islands. 

We  have  disposed  of  the  Negritos,  who  are  Savages,  in  that 
they  live  on  what  they  gather — as  wild  plant,  fish  and  animal 
food.     We    have    cleared   away   the    most    interesting    pagan 
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Malayans,  who  are  part  Savages,  in  that  they  live  as  I  have  said, 
and  who  are  part  Barbarians,  in  that  they  live  almost  solely 
by  agriculture.  We  have  cleared  away  also  the  Mohammedan 
Malayan,  who  is  a  Barbarian,  but  who  has  the  beginning  of  what 
we  call  Civilization,  in  that  he  has  a  bastard  Arabic  written  lan- 
guage. This  has  left  us  to  consider  briefly  the  Christian  Fili- 
pinos who  are  the  "Filipinos"  of  whom  we  hear  the  most. 

I  will  just  run  over  briefly  the  seven  important  peoples  or 
tribes,  and  the  less  important  one,  of  the  Christian  Filipinos, 
differentiating  them  by  certain  characteristics  which  are  theirs 
to-day.  The  first  that  we  will  consider  is  the  Tagalog  group, 
located  at  and  round  about  Manila  and  extending  down  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Luzon.  They  are  far  and  away  the  most  dominant 
people  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  all  their  lives  they  have  been 
situated  at  Manila,  which  the  Spaniards  early  discovered  as  the 
most  strategic  point  in  the  Archipelago,  and  where  they  built  their 
highest  culture.  Thus,  in  direct  contact  with  European  people, 
they  have  had  the  best  example,  the  best  incentive,  and  best 
uplift  of  any  of  the  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Then, 
further,  they  have  a  larger  infusion  of  Spanish  and  Chinese  blood 
than  any  of  the  others;  about  this  I  want  to  speak  separately, 
later.  These,  then,  are  to-day  the  leaders  of  the  Filipinos  in  the 
PhiliK>ine  Islands. 

Instead  of  there  being  three  million  who  speak  the  Tagalog*  lan- 
guage, as  the  Honorable  William  Jones,  Representative  from 
Virginia,  told  us  last  evening,  there  are  three  million  Visayans 
who  occupy  all  the  central  islands,  called  the  Visayan  group, 
including  such  islands  as  Negros,  Cebu  and  Samar.  The  Visayan 
people,  then,  are  distinct  from  the  others  chiefly  because  of  their 
numbers;  they  include  practically  one-half  of  all  the  Christian 
Filipinos.  They  are  distinct  somewhat  in  their  culture  also, 
which  has  shown  itself  on  the  backs  of  our  well-dressed  Amer- 
ican women  who  have  come  from  the  Islands ;  for  the  Visayans 
are  the  makers  of  the  beautiful  jusi  and  pina  cloths  more  than  is 
any  other  people.  They  have  had  a  large  part  in  developing  that 
vast  agricultural  industry  of  the  Philippines — ^hemp  culture. 

We  have  in  the  southern  part  of  Lmzon,  the  Bikols  in  Albay 
and  Sorsogan.    They  are  a  tribe  most  nearly  akin  to  the  Tagalog ; 
we  will  pass  them  by,  tying  them  up  ethnologically  and  culturally 
'  to  the  Tagalog. 

Then  we  have  north  of  Manila,  in  a  very  rich  valley  through 
which  the  only  railroad  passed  when  America  acquired  the 
Islands,  the  Pampamgan  and  Pangasinan  Christian  peoples.  They 
are  intense  agriculturalists — if  there  are  any  in  the  Islands,  and 
their  industry  is  most  prominent  in  the  growing  .of  sugar  cane. 
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North  of  them,  along  the  western  coast  of  ngrthem  Luzon  in 
the  provinces  of  Ilokos  Norte,  IHkos  Sur  and  la  Union,  is  a 
unique  group  called  Ilokano.  Now,  as  the  student  of  peoples 
looks  over  the  world  he  learns  to  look  for  native  strengths,  and 
the  Ilokano  is  marked  by  a  valuable  strength.  The  man  who 
goes  fartherest  from  home  is  the  man  of  greatest  initiative  and 
strongest  virility ;  in  other  words,  he  has  a  future  if  he  finds  a 
suitable  environment.  And  the  Ilokano,  of  all  the  Christian 
tribes,  has  gone  fartherest  from  home,  has  gone  in  isolated  groups 
well  over  northern  Luzon,  nearly  down  to  Manila.  He  has  a 
future,  because  of  this  initiative  and  vitality. 

Then  we  have  in  the  great  Cagayan  valley  of  the  north  a 
Qiristian  group  called  the  Cagayan.  They  have  the  most  Cau- 
casian-like features  of  any  people  in  the  Islands  who  have  not 
•Caucasian  blood ;  they  have  relatively  light  skins,  and  the  narrow, 
high-bridge  nose  is  common  there ;  their  women  are  often  hand- 
some. They  are  distinct  for  us  at  this  time  as  the  tobacco  growers 
of  the  Philippines;  it  was  in  this  valley  of  the  Cagayan  River 
that  Spain  had  here  great  tobacco  monopolies. 

In  Zambales  and  Bataan,  along  the  western  coast  of  Luzon, 
is  a  little  group,  the  Zambales  group  of  people.  They  are  slowly 
perishing ;  the  Tagalog  from  the  south  and  the  Ilokano  from  the 
north  are  acquiring  tiheir  small  lands,  shops  and  various  trade 
activities.    They  have  not  been  important  historically. 

So  much  for  the  unique  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
these  different  Christian  tribes  or  peoples. 

There  are  many  characteristics  which  are  held  in  common  by 
these  Christian  peoples,  because  all  of  their  cultural  uplift  is  due 
to  the  Spaniards  there,  until,  of  course,  American  occupation. 

First,  they  are  clean  of  body  and  clothing;  and  you  do  not 
find  even  in  Japan  (where  it  is  a  delight  to  go  and  where  you 
feel  almost  as  though  you  ought  to  pick  these  people  up  and 
play  with  them  as  delightful  human  dolls),  cleaner  clothes  than 
in  the  Philippines.  Second,  they  are  very  imitative.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  mark  of  the  primitive  man;  it  survives  with  some 
more  than  with  others.  They  have  imitated  in  a  very  large 
degree  those  things  that  have  been  most  outstanding  in  the 
leaders  among  them.  It  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  a  Fili- 
pino youth  to  acquire  enough  knowledge  to  be  able  to  shove  a 
pen  in  a  Government  office,  to  wear  pointed  shoes  and  a  stiff 
hat,  and  to  appear  like' the  American.  Third,  they  lack  initiative. 
Nowhere  has  the  Malayan  of  his  own  initiative  developed  even 
a  tribal  organization — ^to  say  nothing  of  a  national  organization. 
Fourth,  they  are  very  apt  in  lihquistics,  as  are  primitive  people 
everywhere.    It  was  the  shame,  and,  at  first,  the  great  astonish- 
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ment,  of  the  college-bred  American  in  the  Islands  that  the  lesser 
educated  man  could  pick  up  the  languages  when  he  could  not; 
he  was  trained  to  be  exact  in  the  use  of  language,  and  the  other 
man  blundered  in  and,  in  talking  it,  learned  to  speak  it  fluently. 
These  people  are  perhaps  quite  as  apt  in  linquistics  as  any  people 
in  the  Orient,  except,  probably,  the  Russian.     Fifth,  they  are 
cunning  in  manual  dexterity;  a  lad  in  your  office,  who  cannot 
read,  will  copy  a  map  beautifully,  and  get  the  rivers  running 
the  right  way,  too.    Their  cleverness  in  manual  dexterity  is  well 
shown  in  the  wonderful  exhibit  here  in  this  house.    Sixth,  they 
largely  lack  the  economic  sense  of  the  modem  man.    For  instance, 
they  will  work  long  enough  to  provide  for  the  time  being — then 
if  you  pay  them  all  you  owe  them,  they  will  often  jump  their  job, 
move  to  another  town,  take  another  wife,  and  will  not  go  to  work 
again  until  the  money  is  spent.     They  largely  lack  economic 
sense,  but  that  may  develop.    Seventh,  they  are  above  the  average 
in  sexuality,  that  is,  they  are  a  prolific  race,  and,  in  members, 
have  a  future.    They  were  a  half  million  when  the  Spaniard  went 
there ;  they  are  over  seven  million  to-day.    Eighth,  they  are  tem- 
perate and  do  not  become  drunkards.    Ninth,  they  are  a  musical 
people.     The  love  of  music  is  innate;  their  ability  to  execute 
high-grade  music  is  easily  acquired.      Tenth,  the  women   are 
superior  to  the  men. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  a  Descriptive  Ethnologist;  I 
have  described  the  people  as  I  know  them.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  you  now  just  a  moment  as  a  man  who  believes  in  the  great 
biological  laws  of  life.  There  are  two  ceaseless  factors  and  forces 
that  make  man :  One  is  heredity,  a  factor  and  a  force  resident 
within  the  reproductive  germ  cell,  that  tends  everywhere  to  make 
the  offspring  like  parents;  the  other  is  environment — ^not  simply 
physical  environment,  but  social,  cultural,  everj^ing  which  tends 
to  make  the  offspring  the  product  of  conditions  outside  the 
reproductive  germ  cell.  Environment  and  heredity,  in  the  loi^ 
run,  work  hand  in  hand.  Ultimately  peoples,  like  species  of  ani- 
mals, become  typical;  you  may  then  shut  your  eyes  and  pick 
one  out,  and  you  have  an  individual  typical  of  all  the  g^roup — 
provided  the  groups  has  lived  long  enough  in  a  stable  environ- 
ment. The  Filipino  is  such  a  man.  He  has  been  th«re  long 
enough  so  that  he  has  become  a  typical  product  of  PhiUi>pine 
conditions.  That  he  is  lazy,  that  he  does  not  like  to  work  more 
than  he  has  to  is  perfectly  natural  and  we  should  not  blame  him ; 
if  our  ancestors  had  been  there  as  long  as  his,  we  would  be  the 
same. 

Other  blood  has  flowed  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  Chinese 
blood.    There  is  no  question  but  the  statement  made  to  me  by 
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General  Wright,  recent  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  true.  Seven  years  ago  he  toldf  me  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  single  family  of  prominent,  dominant  Filipinos  in  the 
Islands  who  had  not  Chinese  blood.  Now,  as  then,  I  disagree 
absolutely  and  fundamentally  with  President  Taft  in  his  policy 
concerning  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  full- 
blood  Msdayan  Filipino  has  no  great  future  in  die  Philippine 
Islands ;  if  we  allow  the  Chinese  to  come  there  and  breed  up  a 
new  race  of  men,  the  then  Filipinos  will  have  a  future.  It  is 
the  Chinese  mixed-blood  who  is  the  dominant,  prominent  leader 
in  the  Islands.    That  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 

We  all  believe  in  the  survival,  of  the  fit,  in  the  human  race. 
Personally,  I  believe,  also,  in  harmony  with  the  truthfulness  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  those  fittest  to  survive  will 
ultimately  become  not  only  superior  to  all  the  others,  but  will 
be  also  the  most  righteous.  One  of  the  laws  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  mankind  (and  I  will  use  the  term  here  with  scientific 
liberty),  one  of  the  laws  of  the  survival  of  the  most  righteous  is 
that  they  help  others.  A  man  may  not  live  unto  himself  alone ; 
neither  may  a  developing  Christian  nation.  And  instead  of  believ- 
ing, as  has  been  said  on  this  floor,  that  the  American  people  in 
the  Islands  are  grafters  and  scalliwags,  I  believe  they  exemplify, 
as  the  people  of  no  other  nation  to-day,  the  great  altruistic  ideals 
of  that  greatest  Leader  of  men ;  and  that  one  of  the  things  that 
has  made  them  what  they  are  in  the  last  decade  and  will  make 
them  what  they  must  be  in  the  next  one  hundred  years,  is  this 
work  for  others;  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  this  point,  I  sknply 
point  you  to  the  many  illustrations  brought  out  here  repeatedly 
(from  Nicaragua,  from  Haiti,  and  elsewhere),  of  men  who  are 
not  naturally  superior,  who  have  not  been  able  to  help  themselves, 
and  who  are  now  turning  to  us.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
men,  not  only  in  America  but  in  the  Orient.  It  is  our  duty  to 
get  into  the  consciousness  of  all  men  that  germ  of  the  great 
democratic  ideal  of  giving  to  every  man  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  The  Filipino 
did  not  know  there  was  any  such  ideal  before  we  went  to  the 
Islands ;  and  if  we  go  away  to-day  I  seriously  question  whether 
three  years  of  such  development  would  be  allowed  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  enter  upon  the  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  morning,  relating  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  first  speaker  upon  this  subject  is  Mrs.  Albert  Woch), 
founder  and  formef  President  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
of  Porto  Rico,  her  subject  being,  "Our  Obligations  toPortoRico." 
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OUR  OBLIGATIONS  TO  PORTO  RICO 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  ALBERT  N.  WOOD 

In  discussing  our  obligations  to  Porto  Rico,  it  is  customary  to 
assume  that  wc  are  free  to  do  whatever  now  seems  to  us  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Island.  Those  who  take  this  attitude  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  definite  promise  has  been  made  to  Porto 
Rico  and  that  our  obligation  to  fulfill  that  promise  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  This  is  a  matter  which  touches  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  and  in  such  a  connection,  questions  of  expediency 
or  inexpediency,  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom  become  wholly  sec- 
ondary. 

The  case  is  analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  where  a  resolution  of 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  pledged  our  gov- 
ernment to  the  establishment  of  Cuban  independence.  Many  per- 
sons were  afterwards  convinced  that  this  pledge  was  unwise,  but 
all  agreed  that  having  been  made,  it  must  be  kept,  and,  as  an 
American,  I  am  proud  of  the  scrupulous  way  in  which  it  has  been 
kept. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  in  the  United  States  that  a  promise 
was  made  to  Porto  lUco,  a  promise  which,  I  regret  to  say,  after 
fourteen  years  is  still  unfulfilled.  General  Miles,  when  he  landed 
with  our  troops  on  the  island,  was  the  representative  of  our  gov- 
ernment. The  people  of  Porto  Rico  believed,  and  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  spoke  with  authority.  His  words  have 
never  been  disavowed.  Almost  his  first  act  on  landing  in  July, 
1898,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico,  copies  of  which  are  in  your  hands. 

It  makes  a  very  materal  difference  to  an  army  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  its  field  of  operations  afe  friendly  or  hostile.  Gen- 
eral Miles'  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  puropse  of  securing 
the  friendliness  of  the  Porto  Ricans.  It  was  successful  in  accom- 
plishing that  purpose.  It  cannot  for  an  instant  be  supposed  that 
he  was  consciously  securing  their  co-operation  under  false  pre- 
tences. I  have  heard  it  said — and  by  Americans — ^**Oh  that's 
just  rhetoric,  it  didn't  mean  anything. '  But  such  a  suggestion 
is  an  insult  to  General  Miles  and  an  insult  to  our  government. 

The  central  thought  of  General  Mijes'  proclamation,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  future  of  the  Island,  is  contained  in  this  sentence : 
"We  have  come  to  bestow  upon  you  the  immunitiejs  and  blessings 
of  the  liberal  institutions  of  our  Government."  The  meaning  of 
those  words  is  perfectly  precise  and  definite.  We  have  come  to 
give  you  the  institutions  we  ourselves  enjoy — ^not  a  government 
we  are  going  to  invent  for  you,  something  yt>u  will  not  like,  but 
which  we  beg  you  to  believe,  will  be  good  for  you,  not  the  For- 
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akcr  act  nor  even  the  Olmstead  bill,  but  the  liberal  institutions 
of  our  government.  The  Porto  Ricans  so  understood  it.  They 
had  recently  been  granted  by  Spain  a  fairly  liberal  form  of 
autonomy  which  gave  them  much  more  in  the  way  of  self-govern-  , 
ment  than  they  have  now.  Had  the  issue  been  put  to  them  "  Will 
you  continue  as  you  are  or  become  wards  of  the  American  nation 
under  the  Foraker  act  ?"  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  answer  would 
have  been.  But  they  thought  they  were  being  invited,  as  equals, 
to  form  part  of  the  American  commonwealth.  This  was  better 
than  Spanish  autonomy.  They  accepted  the  invitation  in  good 
faith  and  received  the  army  of  occupation  with  every  mark  of 
enthusiasm.  And  now,  after  fourteen  years  we  find  the  Porto 
Ricans  classed  among  dependent  peoples ! 

I  am  not  accusing  any  one  of  bad  faith.  General  Miles'  procla- 
mation received  little  publicity  in  the  United  States.  I  dare  say 
it  had  been  completely  forgotten  here  by  the  time  civil  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  Porto  Rico.  But  the  Porto  Ricans 
have  not  forgotten  it,  and  our  obligation  to  make  good  is  not 
lessened  by  the  time  that  has  elapsed. 

The  way  to  fulfill  our  promise  is  to  g^ve  American  citizenship 
to  the  people  of  the  Island  and  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
which  will  end  eventually  in  statehood. 

Quite  aside  from  Generail  Miles'  promise,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  we  should  follow  this  course  and  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not.  To  make  Porto  Ricans  American  citizens,  to 
make  Porto  Rico  an  Americafl  territory,  would  only  be  to  follow 
the  precedent  set  by  our  whole  history.  It  was  what  we  did 
for  Louisiana,  for  Florida  and  for  the  vast  tract  ceded  by  Mexico. 
The  same  race  and  language  barriers  existed  in  those  cases. 
The  people  were  not  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  did  they  speak  English. 
Yet  the  difficulty  was  faced  and  no  dire  consequences  followed. 
Do  those  of  our  statesmen  who  wish  to  keep  Porto  Rico  in  per- 
petual leading  strings  think  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if 
our  forefathers  had  held  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish 
of  Florida  and  California  as  subject  and  dependent  peoples  ? 

To  some  minds  it  seems  that  the  ocean  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  our  country  and  that  any  such  radical  departure  as 
founding  island  territories  which  may  later  become  states  should 
not  be  entered  on  without  long  and  careful  consideration.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  value  of  this  argument  originally,  it  has 
no  force  now,  for  the  precedent  has  already  been  established  in 
the  case  of  Hawaii.  Since  Hawaii  is  a  territory  and  is  on  the 
way  to  become  a  state,  there  is  no  reason  founded  on  geographical 
situation  why  Porto  Rico  which  is  much  nearer  our  coast,  should 
not  follow  the  same  path. 
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I  am  convinced  that  enlightened  self-interest  would  lead  us  to 
treat  Porto  Rico  as  a  daughter,  rather  than  a  poor  relation,  were 
there  no  other  motive.  But  I  shall  lay  no  stress  on  this  phase 
of  the  matter,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  self-interest  would  be  a 
determining  factor  with  this  Conference,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will 
be  with  the  American  people.  Our  people  do  wrongs  sometimes, 
as  the  very  existence  of  these  Conferences  testifies,  but  they  do 
them  heedlessly  or  thoughtlessly,  never  wi^  deliberate  intent 
The  problem  is,  not  to  persuade  the  American  people  to  do  the 
square  thing,  but  to  show  them  what  is  the  square  thing.  They 
will  attend  to  the  doing  of  it. 

Our  officials  in  Porto  Rico  have  done  excellent  work  in  educa- 
tion, in  fighting  hook-worm  anemia,  and  in  some  other  particu- 
lars. The  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  have  thrived  greatly, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Island  has  nncreased  to  a  noteworthy 
extent.  All  this  is  true.  Neither  the  Porto  Ricans  nor  any  one 
else  disputes  it.  Moreover,  these  are  all  good  things,  and  import- 
ant things,  and  pleasant  to  hear  about.  But  they  are  quite  beside 
the  rrtark  in  considerating  our  still  unfulfilled  obligations  to  Porto 
Rico.  If  you  owe  a  man  ten  dollars,  the  fact  that  you  have  sent 
his  children  a  box  of  candy  does  not  cancel  the  debt,  and  it  does 
not  improve  the  situation  to  accuse  him  of  ingratitude. 

The  efficiency  of  the  present  government  of  Porto  Rico  is  not 
the  question  at  issue.  It  is  a  truism  of  political  science  that  the 
most  efficient  form  of  government  is  a  despotism.  Democracies 
are  notoriously  inefficient.  Thos?  of  us  who  believe  in  tfaem 
believe  that  the  loss  in  efficiency  is  made  up  for  by  the  education 
and  self-discipline  of  the  people  through  governing  themselves, 
even  when  making  mistakes.  We  all  know  that  German  city 
governments,  for  instance,  are  vastly  more  efficient  than  ours. 
Do  any  of  us  doubt  that  if  the  War  Department  were  to  take 
over  the  administration  of  the  city  of  New  York  there  would  be 
a  big  gain  in  efficiency?  But  do  we  want  it  tried?  Do  w^e  not 
all  prefer  (if  necessary)  a  bad  government  we  give  ourselves  to 
a  good  government  that  some  one  else  gives  us  ?  Is  it  not  natural 
that  the  Porto  Ricans  should  feel  the  same  way? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  that  the  Porto  Ricans  are 
not  a  primitive  people  ^merging  from  barbarism,  nor  a  degen- 
erate people  relapsing  into  it.  They  are  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans like  ourselves,  inheriting  the  same  civilization,  the  same 
religion,  the  same  ideals.  They  are  not  a  backward  people. 
They  are  as  intrinsically  able  as  we  to^  exercise  the  rights  of 
self-government.  What  they  lack  is  practice,  and  we  are  not 
giving  it  to  them. 

My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Porto  Ricans  have  been 
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rather  unusual.  During  the  four  and  a  half  years  that  we  lived 
on  the  Island,  my  work  as  President  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  many  classes  and 
types  tef  Porto  Ricans — with  the  society  women  who  organized 
entertainments  to  raise  money  for  our  work,  with  the  doctors 
who  attended  our  sick,  with  the  nurses  and  cooks  and  scrub 
women  at  our  sanatorium,  with  the  patients  there — carpenters, 
seamstresses,  cigar-makers — ^those  who  got  well  and  those  who 
died,  with  the  reporters  who  wrote  articles  for  us  and  the  legis- 
lators who  passed  bills  for  us,  with  priests  and  teachers  and 
labor  leaders.  Through  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments which  revealed  their  weak  points  and  their  strong  points^ 
I  learned  to  know  them,  and  I  learned  to  believe  in  them.  Pardon 
this  intrusion  of  the  personal  note.  I  simply  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  theorizing  and  I  am  not  sentimentalizing. 
I  know  we  shall  make  no  mistake  in  receiving  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  as  our  fellow-citizens.  And  we  shall  find  as  much  to  learn 
from  them  as  they  will  find  to  learn  from  us. 

What  has  kept  Porto  Rico  out  of  her  own  thus  far?  Not 
hostility  certainly.  Not  any  fixed  policy  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Our  government  has  no  fixed  policy.  But  a  combina- 
tion of  Ignorance,  indifference  and  plain  ill-luck.  Time  and  again 
Presidential  messages  have  urged  American  citizenship  for  Porto 
Ricans.  Twice  within  the  last  two  years,  bills^granting  it  have 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  large  majorities,  but  so 
late  in  the  session  that  the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  them.  This 
was  bad  luck.  At  the  time  when  Hawaii  was  made  a  territory, 
if  Porto  Rico  had  had  a  few  active  friends  in  Congress,  it  could 
have  been  included,  probably,  without  opposition.  There  is  no 
logical  reason  why  one  island  should  be  brought  in  and  the  other 
left  out.  Undoubtedly  the  feeling  that  what  was  done  for  Porto 
Rico  would  prove  a  precedent  for  the  Philippines  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  dela)ring  action.  But  the  cases  are  not  really 
parallel,  and,  as  Mr.  Travieso  pointed  out  to  you  last  year,  the 
Filipinos  do  not  care  to  be  American  citizens  or  to  form  part  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  Porto  Ricans  do. 

Besides  these  negative  factors  in  the  Porto  Rican  situation,  I 
should  not  be  entirely  honest  if  I  did  not  mention  another — 
unacknowledged,  ill-defined — ^but  very  real  and  very  powerful. 
I  mean  race  prejudice — ^using  the  word  in  a  loose  sense,  since 
the  Porto  Ricans  and  ourselves  belong  to  the  same  race,  they  to 
the  Latin,  we  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  division  of  it.  We  might  call 
it  the  provincial  spirit.  Whatever  we  call  it,  it  is  a  curious  human 
trait  which  we  find  everywhere.  The  stranger  is  an  enemy.  That 
which  is  different  is  inferior.    To  the  Greek,  those  who  do  not 
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speak  Greek  are  barbarians.  The  Irishman  looks  down  on  the 
Italian,  and  the  Italian  looks  down  on  the  Irishman.  A  certain 
d^ree  of  race  prejudice  exists  between  such  closely  connected 
peoples  as  the  English  and  Americans — even  between  different 
sections  of  our  own  country,  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
between  north  and  south.  And  I  am  confident  that  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  it  has  entered,  quite  unconsciously  no  doubt, 
into  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  told  you  at  differ- 
ent times  that  the  Porto.  Rican  people  are  not  fitted  for  self- 
government.  I  believe  that  if  these  gentlemen  were  to  examine 
their  own  convictions  and  report  them  frankly,  they  would  tdl 
us  that  in  the  sense  in  which  they  believe  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  unfit  for  self-government  they  believe  all  the  people  of 
Central  and  South  America  unfit  for  it.  If  we  pressed  them,  I 
think  they  would  include  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Slavs,  the  Italians  and  the  French.  Eventually 
'  we  should  find  that  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  intended  by  nature 
for  self-government.  But  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Are 
we  to  go  forth  to  make  ourselves  tutors  of  the  world  till  we 
impose  our  Anglo-Saxon  standards  on  it? 

There  seems  a  certain  irony  in  our  setting  ourselves  up  as 
guardians  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  and  mentors  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  ^our  ears  still  tingling  with  the  %hame  of  the 
Rosenthal  incident,  the  echoes  of  the  Lorimer  trial,  memories  of 
Adams  county  vote  buying,  with  lynchings,  dynamitings  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  instances  of  our  superior  civilization. 
Are  we  incapable  of  applying  to  ourselves  the  parable  of  the 
mote  and  the  beam?  The  old  Romans,  who  were  pretty  good 
empire-builders,  pursued  a  different  course.  They  were  broad- 
minded  enough  to  incorporate  annexed  territories  into  the  empire, 
make  their  people  Roman  citizens,  and  even  install  their  gods  in 
the  Roman  Pantheon.  Have  we  grown  narrower  after  all  these 
centuries  ? 

What  we  sow,  we  shall  reap ;  not  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
from  thistles.  It  was  said  at  this  Conference  last  year  that  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  Porto  Rican  school  children  daily  salute 
the  American  flag  and  are  learning  to  love  it.  It  is  true  that  they 
daily  salute  our  flag,  but  they  are  not  learning  to  love  it,  and  they 
never  will  learn  to  love  it  till  the  day  dawns  when  our  over-due 
promise  has  been  fulfilled  and  it  is  their  flag,  too!     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  R.  R.  Lirrz,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  the  Porto  Rican  Educational  Department  and 
also  formerly  editor  of  the  "Porto  Rico  Eagle"  and  the  "Porto 
Rico  Observer." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PORTO  RICAN  JIBARO 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  R.  R.  LUTZ 

In  reading  through  the  reports  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ences, I  find  that  the  discussion  of  Porto  Rico  deals  largely  with 
three  phases  of  the  Porto  Rican  problem — educational,  political, 
commercial — and  with  these  phases  only. 

After  thirteen  years  of  intimate  contact  with  the  Porto  Rican 
situation  as  a  school  man  and  journalist,  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  question  of  education,  of  commercial  prosperity,  of  political 
independence,  cannot  be  solved  without  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  the  educated 
Porto  Rican,  nor  the  political  leader,  nor  the  large  planter  who 
makes  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Island's  population.  Of  the 
1,118,000  people  there,  at  least  400,000  belong  to  the  peon  or 
peasant  class — ^the  jibaros,  as  they  are  known  in  the  Island.  In 
a  country  in  which  agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people,  and  where  abundance  of  common  labor  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity, this  class  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  population. 

The  increase  in  flie  volume  of  imports  and  exports  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  so  great,  and  so  much  has  been  made  of 
this  increase  in  the  official  statements  given  to  the  American 
press  that  there  exists  in  this  country  to-day  a  very  general  im- 
pression that  Porto  Rico  is  an  emporium  of  riches  and  that  its 
inhabitants  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  material  well-being  as  those 
of  the  average  American  state.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  is 
correct. 

The  Island  is  not  rich.  Compared  with  even  the  least  prosper- 
ous of  our  states  it  is  miserably  poor.  The  average  wealth  per 
inhabitant  in  South  Carolina,  the  poorest  6f  the  forty-eight  states, 
is  about  $485.  The  per  capital  wealth  of  Porto  Rico  is  about 
$180 — less  than  44  per  cent,  that  of  South  Carolina.  The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  more  unequal  than  in  any  American  state. 
There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  millionaires,  a  small  middle  class,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  whose  earthly  belongings  including  cloth- 
ing are  worth  less  than  $2.00  each.  The  Island  still  suffers — 
perhaps  more  than  before  the  American  occupation — from  the 
curse  of  absentee  landlordism.  Large  tracts  of  land  are  owned 
by  non-resident  Spaniards  or  by  Spanish  corporations.  The  net 
income  from  these  lands  is  spent  in  Barcelona  and  Madrid.  A 
few  American  corporations  own  or  control  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sugar  lands.  The  profits  from  these  lands  go  into  the  pockets 
of  non-resident  American  stockholders. 

Prosperity,  to  the  wage  earner,  should  mean  increased  wages 
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and  better. living  conditions.  Wages  in  Porto  Rico  are  higher 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  peon  on  the  sugar  plantations 
who  in  1900  earned  from  40  to  60  cents  a  day  when  he  had 
work,  now  earns  from  75  cents  to  one.  dollar,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  demand  for  labor.  The  laborer  in  the  coflFce 
fields  gets  from  30  to  60  cents  a  day  during  part  of  the  year, 
and  his  employer  allows  him  a  plot  of  land  on  which  to  construct 
his  hut.  In  igoo,  the  yeJir  after  the  great  cyclone  which  nearly 
» ruined  the  coffee  industry,  he  got  from  15  to  25  cents  a  day, 
when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  100  per  cent.  The  Porto  Rican 
peseta — ^twenty  cents— was  worth  only  12  cents  in  American 
currency,  but  its  purchasing  power  was  greater  than  is  that  of 
our  quarter  dollar  at  the  present  time. 

Living  conditions  among  the  jibaros  from  the  standpoint  of 
relative  civilization  have  always  been  intolerable  and  are  still  so. 
We  have  poverty  in  this  country.  In  the  past  few  months  I 
have  heard  much  about  the  poverty  in  the  slums  of  New  York. 
The  worst  New  York  tenement  is  palatial  in  its  furnishings  com- 
pared with  the  shacks  in  which  95  per  cent,  of  the  jibaros  live. 
Their  daily  food  would  be  rejected  by  the  Georgia  cracker  or 
the  Mississippi  negro.  Long  custom  has  taught  them  self-denial 
and  mercifully  blunted  their  sensibilities.  Little  clothing,  and 
that  of  the  cheapest  sort,  suffices  them.  "  Sunday  clothes  "  arc 
not  required,  because  they  do  not  go  to  church.  They  need  no 
books  or  newspapers,  for  most  of  them  cannot  read.  If  they 
fall  ill  they  take  some  home-made  decoction  of  herbs,  or  go  to 
the  nearest  town  and  invest  in  a  bottle  of  cheap  patent  medicine, 
or  in  extreme  cases  try  to  get  into  the  municipal  hospitals,  which 
are  never  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  Last  year  there 
were  a  number  of  municipalities  with  no  medical  service  of  any 
kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the  jibaros  are  bom,  live,  and  die  without 
medical  attendance. 

Improvement  in  these  conditions — and  they  are  improving 
slowly— has  not  kept  pace  with  the  jibaro's  social  awakening. 
Formerly  he  took  his  brutish  life  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
no  worse  than  his  forefathers  had  led  for  centuries.  If  he 
thought  at  all  about  it  he  probably  concluded  that  the  Creator 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  had  decreed  that  part  of  His  children 
should  herd  together  in  one-room  palm-leaf  huts  lacking  the 
commonest  essentials  of  sanitation  and  decency,  learn  to  tighten 
the  belt  in  lieu  of  proper  food,  dispense  with  the  formality  of 
marriage  for  lack  of  the  necessary  marriage  fee,  take  disease 
as  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  be  thankful  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  fifty  cents.    And  this  happy  state  of  mind  might 
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have  continued  indefinitely  but  for  the  influence  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  young  jibaro,  after  three  or  four  years  in  a  rurai  school, 
is  a  different  being,  and  the  class  is  developing  tendencies  that 
bid  fair  to  give  Porto  Rican  economists  and  statesmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  real  thinking.  His  characteristic  attitude  of 
pacific,  passive  resignation  is  disappearing.  He  is  beginning  to 
think,  and  the  first  result  of  his  thinking  is  a  blind  discontent 
which  more  and  more  tends  to  assume  the  form  of  class  hatred. 
Fortunately,  he  docs  not  yet  realize  his  strength.  When  he  does 
there  will  be  a  political  and  social  unheaval  which  will  probably 
be  interpreted  in  the  official  reports  "as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  turbulent  and  unstable  character  of  the  people.  A  few  years 
ago  a  murder  in  the  town  of  Caguas  was  attributed  to  an  alleged 
anarchistic  club  of  which  the  murderer  was  a  member.  Much 
capital  was  made  of  the  case  by  police  officers  and  a  report 
was  sent  to  the  Associated  Press  that  the  working  classes  in 
Porto  Rico  were  showing  anarchistic  tendencies.  This  was  not 
true,  but  if  the  jibaros  were  Americans  they  would  all  become 
anarchists  within  a  month. 

Education  has  only  begun  its  work.  With  regard  to  educa- 
tional progress  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  matters,  the  official 
reports  give  a  rather  misleading  .idea  of  the  facts.  The  public 
school  enrollment  for  last  year  is  stated  to  be  145,000 — an 
average  of  87  pupils  per  teacher  employed.  In  none  of  our 
states  is  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  over  50.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  a  large  number  of  the  Porto  Rican  school  children 
are  on  part  time,  that  is,  they  go  to  school  one-half  session  each 
day.    Less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  is  in  school. 

The  greatest  obstacle  which  school  extension  has  encountered 
in  Porto  Rico  is  the  lack  of  funds.  Yet  the  principle  followed 
has  been  that  of  giving  much  to  a  few  rather  than  a  little  to 
many.  The  average  school  year  is  175  days.  In  only  nine  of 
our  states  do  children  get  as  much  schooling  per  year.  Of  course, 
this  means  175  days  of  school  formless  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population,  and  none  at  all  for  the  remaining  60  per  cent. 
A  shorter  school  year  would  malfc  possible  the  opening  of  many 
more  schools  and  the  education  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
children.  The  adoption  of  English  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  lower  grades  and  even  in*  rural  schools  is  open  to 
serious  objections.  The  jibaro  will  never  have  any  opportunity 
to  speak  or  read  English,  and  the  time  spent  in  teaching  him  a 
smattering  of  a  language  for  which  he  has  no  need  or  use  could 
be  better  devoted  to  giving  him  a  thorough  grounding  in  his 
own  language. 
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The  agitators  who  voice  the  jibaro's  recoitly  bom  discontent 
claim  that  he  is  not  getting, a  square  ded.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  their  side  of  the  case.  Nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the 
population  live  in  the  country  districts;  yet  tiie  rural  school 
enrollment  is  only  63  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Rural  property 
pays  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  direct  tax,  but  not  40  per 
cent,  of  the  yearly  municipal  expenditures  benefit  tlie  rural  popu- 
lation directly  or  indirectly.  Few  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislature  have  for  their  purpose  the  betterment  of  conditions 
among  the  working  classes.  In  spite  of  its  poverty,  the  Island 
supports  a  more  expensive  governmental  machine  than  is  found 
in  many  of  our  states. 

The  moral  and  social  uplift  of  so  large  a  body  of  people  is  a 
task  of  some  magnitude.  Little  has  been  attempted  or  accom- 
plished apart  from  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Local  philan- 
thropy is  all  of  the  alms-giving  type,  and  is  so  insignificant  in 
volume  and  so  unwise  in  method  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.  So  far,  this  rich  field  has  been  almost  overlooked  by 
the  American  philanthropist. 

Thirteen  years'  residence  in  Porto  Rico  spent  in  educational 
and  journalistic  work  has  given  me  a  close  acquaintance  with 
local  conditions  there;  and  to  my  mind  the  future  of  the  jibaro 
dass  constitutes  one  of  the  Island's  greatest  problems.  More 
education  will  provide  only  a  partial  solution.  Of  equal  or 
greater  necessity  is  wise  l^islation  directed  to  breaking  up  the 
non-resident  landlord  system,  and  preventing  the  monopolization 
of  the  land  by  American  and  foreign  corporations.  Education, 
unless  accompanied  by  remedial  measures  for  the  correction  of 
existing  economic  evils,  will  only  increase  the  discontent  already 
so  noticeable  in  many  sections  of  the  Island,     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  pass  now  to  a  discussion  based  on  our 
relations  with  certain  countries  of  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  first  speaker  on  that  subject  is  Mr.  William  Bayard 
Hale,  of  the  "World's  Woric." 

OUR  DUTY  IN  CAiRIBBEAN  AMERICA 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

The  part  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  somewhat  unusual 
in  character.  I  am  permitted  to  submit  to  this  Conference  the 
sug:gestion  that  it  enlarge  its  field  of  interest,  that  it  extend  the 
scope  of  its  survey  of  dependent  peoples  to  include  a  gfroup  of 
populations  which  are  indeed,  so  far  as  form  goes,  politically 
independent,  but  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  dependent  upon 
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us  of  the  United  States  for  their  very  existence — populations 
for  whom  our  care  or  our  neglect  determines  and  will  continue 
to  determine  whether  they  shall  live  in  tranquility  or  in  constant 
warfare;  whether  they  shall  live  as  beasts  or  as  men.  Twenty 
minutes  is  a  very  short  time  indeed  in  which  to  engage  your 
interest  the  little  known,  little  regarded,  part  of  the  world  about 
which  I  am  to  speak,  but  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  glad,  because 
the  tale  is  such  a  tragic  one  that  I  am  forced  to  make  it  a  brief 
one. 

To  the  south  of  us,  on  the  mainland  of  North  America,  lie 
seven  countries  miscalled  **  republics."  The  most  northerly  and 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  advanced,  Mexico,  has  had  a  settled 
form  of  government  of  rather  a  high  character  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  under  a  dictator,  until  there  broke  out  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  revolution  which  still  engulfs  that  land. 

Another,  Panama,  has  just  recently  entered  upon  a  precarious 
national  existence  which  promises  to  be  a  tumultuous  one. 
Already  they  have  appealed  to  us  for  help  several  times.  Of 
the  remaining  five  republics,  two,  Costa  Rico  and  El  Salvador, 
are  at  present  tranquil. 

The  story  of  Nicars^ua  will,  I  hope,  be  told  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  sit  down  by  Judge  Schoenrich,  who  has  done  such  valuable 
work  in  helping  to  rescue  that  unhappy  country  from  the  ills 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  Recently  you  have  learned,  through 
the  newspapers,  something  as  to  what  has  been  going  on,  but  I 
tell  you  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  you  to  form  any  conception 
whatever  of  the  true  depths  of  the  darkness  of  the  picture  that 
is  presented  there.  You  can  have  no  conception  whatever  of 
the  abject  poverty,  of  the  hopeless  misery,  of  the  brutish  cruelty, 
which  makes  up  the  story  of  life  in  Nicaragua. 

Within  the  last  two  months  the  United  States  government 
has  deemed  it  necessary,  I  suppose,  to  intervene  down  there  with 
a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men;  and  within  the  last  six 
weeks  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  army  and  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  has  been  carried  upon  battlefields  there,  and 
men  wearing  that  uniform  and  following  that  flag  have  laid 
down  their  lives — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  quite  in  what  noble 
cause.  I  am  not  here,  however,  to  take  any  side  whatever  in 
the  discussion  as  to  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  intervention  by 
the  United  States.  My  point  is  simply  this:  when  conditions 
have  grown  so  desperate  that  our  government  has  interfered 
in  that  way  and  American  blood  has  been  spilled  there,  the 
time  has  come  when  serious  men  should  concern  themselves 
with  ihe  situation.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua not  being  dependent;  they  are  as  truly  dependent  as  are, 
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much  more  dependent  perhaps,  than  are  the  peofde  m  Porto 
Ricx)  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 

.  What  has  happened  in  Nicaragua  is  certain  to  happen  in 
Honduras  and  Guatemala— Honduras,  a  benighted  land  in  which 
half  a  mill;on  impoverished  Indians  languish,  trampled  under 
the  feet  ^  of  successive  bands  of  ruffians  each  calling  itself  a 
government!  The  population  of  Honduras  has  dwindled  one- 
half  within,  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  last  traces  of  anything 
discernible  as  civilization  are  threatening  to  become  extinct. 

Guatemala  is  an  absolute  despotism,  whose  two  millions  of 
people  are  the  slaves  of  an  unconscionable  tyrant  and  his  horde 
.of  merciless  retainers.  No  man's  life  is  safe.  There  is  not  a 
piece  of  property  the  title  to  which  is  certain;  there  is  not  a 
merchant  but  pays  his  tribute;  there  is  not  a  planter  but  exists 
by  carrying  on  his  labor  a  few  days  in  the  year  by  virtue  of 
bribed  tolerance.  There  is  not  an  Indian  in  the  jungle  but  must 
stand  ready  to  pay  with  his  life  for  his  calabash  and  his  shawl, 
his  only  possessions.  Recollecting  the  initial  purpose  of  this 
Conference,  I  pause  to  say  that  three- fourths  of  the  population  of 
Guatemala  are  Indians  and  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  half- 
breeds;  seven-eights  of  the  population  of  Honduras  are  pure 
Indians;  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  are 
Indians  or  half-breeds.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  on  the 
mainland  of  Central  America  are  Indians  (there  are  no  Indians 
in  the  Caribbean  Islands).  In  Central  America,  outside  of 
Mexico,  there  are  altogether  at  least  three  million  Indians.  How 
many  are  there  in  the  United  States?  Their  condition  there  is 
altogether  incomparable  with  what  it  is  here.  Th^y  are  living 
in  aboriginal  savagery;  they  are  the  oppressed  slaves  of  every 
band  of  thieves  that  sets  itself  up  as  a  government. 

Leaving  the  mainland  and  coming  to  Cuba,  it  seems  to  me 
there  can  be  no  question  about  our  responsibility  as  to   that 
Island.    We  turned  the  Spaniards  out  and  g^ve  the  government 
over  to  the  native  inhabitants.     We  went  away,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  had  to  interfere  again  to  save  the  Cubans  from  them- 
selves.   We  gave  them  a  fresh  start ;  and  the  second  attempt  of 
the  Cubans  to  govern  themselves  is  ending  in  a  failure  as  abso- 
lute as  did  their  first.    The  government  of  Cuba  to-day  is  totally 
bankrupt ;  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  looters 
who  have  taken  the  last  penny  out  of  the  treasury  and  have 
mortgaged  the  future  of  the  Island  for  the  life  of  the  generation 
now  living  and  half  of  the  next  one.    Colossal  sums,  dedicated 
to  public  buildings  and  public  improvements,  have  been  stolen ; 
contracts  have  been  made  that  put  impossible  burdens  on  the 
country  and  the  people  for  thirty  years;  all  kinds  of  franchises 
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have  been  corruptly  bargained  away.  The  government  scarcely 
pretends  to  keep  anything  like  accounts ;  cheques  are  dishonored 
at  the  banks  every  day — ^nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent them;  they  cannot  be  collected.  Agriculture  is  in  wide 
areas  affected;  the  land  is  not  being  cultivated  in  some  of  the 
districts,  on  account  of  the  political  chaos.  Last  spring  there 
was  a  n^ro  uprising  ;  a  more  serious  race  clash  is  imminent 
at  ^ly  moment.  Was  it  for  this  we  freed  Cuba  from  the 
Spaniards'  rule?  It  was  for  this,  I  suppose,  that  we  put  into 
the  treaty  a  provision  that  we  at  any  time  had  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  interest  of  responsible  government,  one  capable  of 
maintaining  order  and  protecting  life  and  property. 

The  beautiful  Island  of  Hispaniola,  we  ought  to  call  it  that — 
containing  two  countries  of  San  Domingo  and  Haiti,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  most  fruitful,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  most  beautiful, 
region  of  the  earth  of  cfqual  size.  It  ought  to  be  made  the  home 
of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world ;  in  times  past  it  has  been. 
For  two  hundred  years  San  Domingo  and  Haiti  poured  into 
the  laps  of  France  and  Spain  untold  millions  and  millions  of 
treasure,  and  up  to  1803  the  Island  was  the  abode  of  wealth, 
luxury  and  culture.  To-day  it  is  the  home  of  two  and  one-half 
million  degenerate  negroes  who  are  living  in  huts  amid  the 
fuins  of  ancient,  crumbling  palaces,  engaged  in  no  business 
except  that  of  war. 

The  San  Domingo  government,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Island, 
will  be  discussed,  I  hope,  by  Professor  Hollander;  the  United 
States  is  practically  in  control  there  of  the  custom  houses  at 
all  events.  Seven  or  eight  years  agoHhe  patience  of  the  world 
was  exhausted  with  the  government  and  its  failure  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  take  over  the  control 
of  the  custom  houses.  The  idea  was  that  our  having  control  of 
the  custom  houses  would  go  a  long  way  toward  abolishing  revo- 
lution. Professor  Hollander  will  tell  you  there  has  been  peace 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  not  been  a  total  success, 
however,  for  within  the  present  year,  the  last  President  but 
one,  Ramon  Caceres,  was  assassinated.  You  can  see  on  the 
floor  of  the  American  legation  to-day  the  stain  of  blood  marking 
the  spot  where  he  died ;  he  was  shot  in  front  of  the  legation,  but 
dra^^ed  himself  into  the  building  and  died  there.  ThelMinister 
of  War  seized  the  government  and  put  in  his  uncle,  General 
Elfrido  Victorio,  an  old  negro,  but  the  two  have  been  unable 
to  keep  the  country  in  order,  and  within  the  last  three  weeks 
the  United  States  has  intervened  there  again,  sending  a  trans- 
port with  750  marines,  a  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  and  an 
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attache  of  the  State  Department.    Is  it  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion that  we  describe  this  people  also  as  dependent  upon  us  ? 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Island  is  Haiti,  the  Black  Republic, 
a  country  which  affords,  I  suppose,  the  most  appalling  picture 
of  human  degradation  an3rwhere  tumished  by  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  are  permitted  to  carry  on  a  parody  of 
government.  There  are  three  or  four  squalid,  tumble-down 
cities,  festering  in  filth,  swanning  with  a  ragged  army.  ,  By  far 
the  greater  majority  of  the  people  live  in  the  country ;  two  million 
half-naked  negroes,  dully  existing  in  their  huts,  in  the  tractless 
tropical  forest,  whom  no  story  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  dim 
echo  of  civilization  ever  readies,  re-enact  there, to-day,  as  we 
sit  here,  the  life  of  the  Congo  or  the  Australian  Bush.  Vou- 
douism  is  the 'religion  of  the  people;  Voudou  priests,  the  Papaloi 
and  Mamanloi  are  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  There 
is  not  a  road  on  which  a  wheel  can  move.  The  sight  of  money 
is  a  thing  which  the  native  never  enjoys.  The  art  of  tillage  is 
forgotten  almost  totally;  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  are  per- 
mitted to  drop  and  rot,  except  as  a  few  bananas  are  picked  up 
for  the  next  meal. 

This  is  the  Island  where  a  hundred  years  ago,  beautiful  palaces 
on  the  hillside,  monumental  bridges  and  fotmtains  abounded,  and 
noble  roads  stretched  through  an  opulent  and  a  rejoicing  land. 
To-day  the  jungle  has  conquered  it  all.  When  I  was  last  in 
Port-au-Prince — I  have  travelled  in  all  of  these  countries  within 
the  last  nine  months  and  only  last  spring  I  was  in  Haiti  with 
Mr.  Knox — ^we  found  General  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  seated  in 
the  presidency.  I  knew  his  character,  his  cruel  deeds,  the  ene- 
mies he  had  made,  but  I  supposed  he  would  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  for  several  years  at  least  in  the  strongly  fortified  palace, 
where  he  entertained  the  Secretary  and  the  rest  of  us  at  a 
banquet,  which  I  suppose  was  the  most  sumptuous  the  Island  has 
witnessed  since  the  days  of  French  dominion  one  hundred  years 
ago.  That  was  on  April  3d  or  4th  of  this  year;  on  August  9th. 
that  palace  was  blown  up,  and  President  Leconte,  with  one  hun- 
dred of  his  retainers  and  family  and  guard,  perished.  That  was 
an  "accident"  so-called  by  his  successor,  but  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  Haitian  presidents  have  perished  by  such  "accidents.'* 

My  friends,  if  ever' a  nation  was  justified  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  humanity,  I  want  to  know  what  right  we  have  to  close 
our  ears  to  the  cry  of  the  misery  of  Haiti,  of  the  wretchedness 
of  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  of  the  sufferings  of  Honduras! 
And  if  we  do  close  our  ears  and  if  we  do  refuse  to  extend  them 
our  help,  I  want  to  know  what  moral  right  we  have  to  apply  a 
doctrine  fabricated  by  President  Monroe  seveiity-five  years  ago 
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for  the  warding  off  of  a  danger  long  since  passed — ^I  want  to 
know  what  right  vt^  have  to  bring  forward  a  doctrine  like  that, 
to  prevent  other  people  from  doing  what  we  refuse  to  do? 
(Applause.)  i 

I  think  we  can  justly  charge  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  our- 
selves with  being  responsible,  very  largely,  for  conditions  that 
prevail  in  these  unhappy  countries,  conditions  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  you  any  adequate  idea  in  twenty  minutes. 
We  have  refused  to  help  these  people,  are  refusing  to  do  so  now^ 
and  we  refuse  to  let  anybody  else  help  them.  We  are  refusing 
to  administer  discipline  and  we  refuse  to  let  anybody  else  admin- 
ister discipline.  Remember,  we  are  living  in  responsibilty  to 
the  whole  family  of  nations ;  they  are  living  without  any  respon- 
sibility to  anybody  on  earth  —  not  to  us,  for  we  will  not  exercise 
any  responsibility;  not  to  anybody  else,  any  other  power,  for 
we  will  not  allow  others  to  exercise  any  responsibility  over  them. 
So,  under  this  condition  of  things,  these  countries  clustering 
round  the  Caribbean  have  sunk  into  deeper  and  deeper  mires  of 
misrule  unmatched  on  earth  for  profligacy.  One  act  of  atrocity 
avenges  another ;  one  band  of  bandits  succeeds  another  and  the 
impoverished  people  sink  lower  and  lower  into  brutality,  while 
populations  dwindle  and  the  jungle  advances. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  commit  yourselves  to  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
vention ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  think  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine ;  I  do  ask  you,  however,  to  consider  that  there 
are  serious  men  who  declare  that  that  is  the  alternative  before 
us,  and  I  appeal  to  these  friends  of  dependent  peoples,  to  this 
Conference  of  patriots,  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  your  duty 
to  take  up  the  case  of  the  countries  of  Central  America.  I  tell 
you  they  are  dependent  peoples.  We  have  actively  interfered 
in  Cuba,  Panama,  Nicaragua  and  San  Domingo,  and  as  long 
as  we  support  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  are  every  moment  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  all  these  countries. 

My  business  is  to  submit  to  the  Conference  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  lies  properly  upon  us  to  study  and  discuss  this 
intolerable  condition  of  things  in  order  that,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  time  of  crisis,  the  time  of  decision — for  that  hour  is 
coming ;  the  Panama  canal  has  made  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  vital 
question ;  it  has  never  been  challenged  before  because  there  has 
been  no  reason  to  challenge  it ;  today  there  is  a  reason — ^whether 
it  does  not  behoove  us  to  consider  and  discuss  our  duty  toward 
Caribbean  America,  so  that  when  the  time  of  decision  comes  we 
may  be  ready  to  act  with  intelligence  and  with  considered 
wisdom.     (  Applause. ) 
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Mr.  Smiley:  I  have^be^n  asked  a  number  of  times  why  we 
should  discuss  the.  islands  of  the  Caribbean  %a  and  some  of  the 
countries  of  Central  America.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  My 
brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  who  is  associated  with  me  in  the 
management  of  these  Conferences  and  who  has  visited  these 
Caribbean  countries  himself  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  fed 
that  the  conditions  in  the  countries  are  such  that  a  discussion 
concerning  them  in  this  Conference  would  be  helpful.  They  are 
near  us  and  are  under  our  special  care,  placed  under  our  care 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  an  awful  condition  of  affairs 
which  has  just  been  portrayed ;  no  one  can  portray  it  too  strongly. 
Are  we  not  to  do  something?  Certainly  Germany  will  take  hold 
and  take'  charge  of  these  regions  unless  we  do  something 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman  :  We  continue  the  discussion  of  our  relations 
with  the  Caribbean  countries.  The  next  speaker  is  Hon.  Otto 
ScHOENRiCH,  Umpire,  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Qaims  Commission, 
his  subject  being  "  Conditions  in  Nicaragua." 

CONDITIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  OTTO  SCHOENRICH 

In  rising  to  address  you  to-day  I  am  laboring  under  a  disad- 
vantage, which  at  the  same  time  is  an  advantage.  The  fact  is, 
the  address  assigned  me  has  already  been  made.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  made  two  days  ago  by  our  Chairman,  Dr.  Brown, 
in  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks.  Practically  all  the  re- 
mainder was  comprised  in  the  address  which  we  have  just  heard 
from  Mr.  Hale.  I  may  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  rapid  sketch 
of  conditions  in  Nicaragua  to-day,  although  to  do  that  I  must 
to  some  extent  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Hale,  and  I  shall 
ask  you  to  consider  those  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Brown  and  by  Mr.  Hale. 

Nicaragua  is  the  second  largest  of  the  five  Central  American 
republics.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  a  little 
larger  than  Cuba,  about  three  times  the  size  of  Santo  Eiomingo 
and  almost  fourteen  times  the  size  of  Porto  Rico.  It  has  two 
.  large,  beautiful  lakes,  one  of  which.  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  almost 
as  large  as  Porto  Rico.  Nature  has  endowed  it  .with  abundant 
resources.  Bananas,  coffee,  rubber,  sugar  cane,  minerals,  cattle, 
and  cocoa  are  among  the  principal  products.  But  the  resources 
of  the  country  have  scarcely  been  touched.  Its  commerce 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  eight  millions   of    dollars 
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annually  as  compared  with  ninety-two  millions  of.  dollars 
annually  for  little  Porto  Rico. 

And  right  here  I  may  interject  that  twelve  years  ago  the 
commerce  of  Porto  Rico  was  only  $17,000,000,  and  in  this  short 
time  it  has  risen  to  $92,000,000,  an  achievement  of  which  any 
American  may  be  proud. 

The  population  of  Nicaragua  is  only  about  600,000.  As  Mr, 
Hale  has  told  you,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Indians 
or  have  a  strong  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  There  is  little 
African  blood  to  be  seen  except  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
people  are  a  kind-hearted,  sturdy  race  that  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  what  it  can  do.. 

The  history  of  the  country  has  been  quite  as  turbulent  as  that 
of  any  other  Latin-American  country.  After  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  ninety  years  ago,  war  succeeded  war,  revolution 
succeeded  revolution,  the  population  did  not  advance,  and  the 
country  became  poorer.  In  1893  power  was  assumed  by  the 
notorious  General  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  who  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  rapacious  tyrants  Latin-America  has  seen.  Nothing 
was  secure,  neither  life,  property  or  honor;  his  friends  he  en- 
riched ;  his  opponents  were  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  whipped,  tor- 
tured, and  shot.  His  reign  of  terror  continued  until  finally,  after 
years  of  such  misgovemment,  in  1909,  the  country,  goaded  to 
desperation,  broke  out  in  a  general  insurrection.  After  a  long 
and  sanguinary  struggle,  the  revolution  was  successful,  just  two 
years  ago. 

The  problem  of  rehabilitating  the  country  which  confronted 
the  new  government  was  a  stupendous  one.  Nicaragua  had 
sunk  as  low  as  a  country  can  and  still  lay  claim  to  be  called 
civilized.  There  was  not  a  mile  of  improved  roadway  in  the 
country;  there  was  but  one  little  narrow-guage  railroad;  only 
one  city  in  the  republic,  Leon,  had  paved  streets,  and  there  the 
pavement  consisted  only  of  rough  cobblestones.  In  other  cities 
and  especially  in  the  capital  the  streets  were  in  indescribably 
bad  condition.  Sanitation  and  education  were  shockingly 
neglected.  There  was  disease  and  want  on  every  hand.  The 
people  were  woefully  poor;  there  had  never  been  any  incentive 
to  economy.  Why  should  a  man  work  and  slave  and  save  when 
the  next  revolution  would  deprive  him  of  his  property,  cattle, 
horses,  everything  he  had  accumulated,  and  his  sons  and  servants 
would  be  drafted  into  the  army?  The  poorer  class  had  learned 
to  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  drink.  There  was  not  a  real 
bank  in  the  whole  country.  The  currency  of  Nicaragua  con- 
sisted of  a  mass  of  dirty  paper  without  one  penny  of  metallic 
reserve ;  it  had  depreciated  to  a  ridiculous  extent  and  fluctuated 
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American  money  cost  less  than  $36  Nicaraguan  money,  and  I 
have  seen  them  cost  as  high  as  $75  in  Nicaraguan  money,  the 
usual  price  being  nearer  the  higher  than  the  lower  figure.  Under 
such  conditions  business  could  not  prosper.  At  the  present  time 
the  price  of  these  shoes  would  probably  be  $45  Nicaraguan 
money.  The  wage  of  the  average  servant  is  less  than  $40  Nica- 
raguan currency  a  month,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
there  are  so  many  barefooted  people  in  Nicaragua.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  country  was  deplorable.  There  was  not  a  penny 
in  the  treasury,  there  was  a  large  foreign  debt  which  had  been 
contracted  by  Zelaya  at  usurious  rates,  and  thousands  of  claims 
arising  out  of  war  damages  and  other  matters  were  pending 
against  the  government. 

In  its  distress  the  Nicaraguan  government  appealed  to  the 
great  republic  of  the  North  for  advice  and  assistance.  It  was 
mindful  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  Spanish  countries 
of  the  West  Indies  under  American  guidance,  and,  indeed,  oure ' 
was  the  only  government  to  which  it  could  apply.  Effective 
assistance  could  not  be  received  from  any  other  government 
capable  of  rendering  it  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  A  treaty  similar  in  effect  to  the  Dominican 
fiscal  treaty  was  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Nica- 
ragua. According  to  its  terms  Nicaragua  was  to  contract  a 
bonded  loan  in  order  to  fund  its  debt  and  provide  for  its  feconomic 
development,  the  loan  being  guaranteed  by  the  customs  receipts 
which  were  to  be  collected  by  an  American  Collector-General. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  obligated  itself  only  in  one 
respect,  and  that  was  to  protect  the  customs  collector  in  case 
such  protection  became  necessary.  Although  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  would  thus  almost  always  be  passive,  nevertheless, 
by  this  simple  provision  Nicaragua  would  be  able  to  obtain  far 
better  terms  than  she  could  otherwise  dream  of  obtaining,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  custom  houses  would  be  removed  from  the 
political  game,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  incentives  of  revolution 
would  be  removed.  This  treaty  was  taken  before  the  Nicaraguan 
National  Assembly  and  was  promptly  ratified,  but  is  still  pending 
in  the  American  Senate.  The  republic  of  Nicaragua  then  made 
a  contract  on  very  favorable  terms  with  two  New  York  banking 
houses,  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  and  J.  and  W,  Seligman  &  Co., 
for  a  loan  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  Approximately  one-third 
of  this  sum  was  to  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  foreign 
debt  on  satisfactory  terms.  Another  large  portion  was  reserved 
for  the  payment  of  all  claims  against  the  government  by  natives 
and  foreigners  in  order  that  the  government  might  begin  life 
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anew  with  a  clean  balance  sheet.  Still  anoth<sr  portion  was  set 
aside  for  the  founding  of  a  national  bank  and  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  currency  system.  Practically  all  of  the  remainder 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  thus  bringing  about  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  and  opening  up  a  vast  fertile  region  to-day 
practically  inaccessible.  Of  course,  the  loan  was  conditioned 
upon  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  loan  took  effect  at  once,  the  part 
that  referred  to  the  founding  of  a  bank  and  the  establishment 
of  a  currency  system.  Two  financial  experts,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Conant  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Harrison  of  London,  visited 
Nicaragua  and  drafted  a  currency  law  which  has  been  adopted. 
The  new  national  bank  has  been  established  under  American 
direction  and  promises  to  become  the  strongest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Central  America,  a  blessing  to  Nicaragua  and  to  the 
surrounding  countries.  The  task  of  converting  the  discredited 
paper  money  of  Niacaragua  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and 
before  many  months  it  will  all  have  been  redeemed  and  replaced 
by  a  valid  stable  currency  abundantly  protected  by  a  strong 
metallic  reserve.  The  customs  service  was  placed  under  Ameri- 
can management.  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  payment  of  claims 
on  an  equitable  basis  when  the  money  became  available,  a  claims 
commission  was  created  consisting  of  three  members,  one  a 
Nicaraguan  appointed  by  the  Nicaraguan  government,  another 
an  American  appointed  by  the  Nicaraguan  government  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  government,  and  the  President 
appointed  by  the  American  State  Department.  This  commission 
has  disposed  of  over  one  thousand  claims  up  to  date  and  is  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  other  four  thousand  claims  which  have  been 
filed  with  it.  The  commission  is  also  to  consider  claims  arising 
out  of  the  cancellation  of  illegal  concessions  granted  during  the 
Zelaya  regime. 

Things  were  thus  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  when 
news  came  that  the  Senate  Committee  had  concluded  not  to 
report  the  treaty  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  There  was 
general  disappointment.  Some  of  the  old  unrest  and  inarticu- 
late discontent,  stimulated  by  the  continuance  of  the  unfortunate 
economic  conditions,  became  noticeable  in  the  country.  Personal 
ambitions  emerged  and  grew,  and  the  trouble  culminated  in  the 
outbreak  of  July  29th,  when  the  Minister  of  War  rose  against 
the  government.  It  was  the  old,  old  story,  ever  new  in  Latin- 
America:  he  had  presidential  ambitions.  The  newspapers  have 
given  accounts  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  contempt  shown  by 
the  insurgents  for  the  rules  of  war  and  for  the  rights  of  for- 
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eigners.    They  have  also  reported  some  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted, but  the  hundredth  part  has  not  been  told.    Yet  it  was 
merely  what  the  people  have  suffered  over  and  over  again  and 
what  they  will  continue  to  suffer  if  they  are  not  helped  out  of 
the  slough.    For  my  part  I  have  ceased  to  jest  about  a  Central 
American  revolution;  I  have  to  think  of  the  crowds  of  women 
and  children  gathered  round  the  steamboat  landing  in  Managua, 
waiting  news  of  their  beloved  ones  at  the  front,  of  the  heart- 
rending scenes  when  the  wounded  were  brought  in,  and  of  the 
long  line  of  litters  carried  up  the  street,  surrounded  by  sobbing 
women.    The  attack  on  Managua  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
city,  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  all  foreign  representa- 
tives, were  ferocious.    For  three  days,  with  little  intermission, 
rifle  fire  resounded,  like  the  explosion  of  thousands  of  packages 
of  firecrackers  going  off  at  the  same  time.    It  was  interspersed 
with  the  sharp  rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns  and  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  while  every  few  moments  could  be  heard  the  deep  boom 
of  the  siege  guns,  followed  by  the  shriek  of  the  shell  flying  over 
the  city  and  a  loud  crash  as  it  fell.    The  insurgents  wanted  to 
strike  terror  in  the  city,  and  they  did,  killing  scores  of  non- 
combatants.     It  was  pitiful — poor  women,  mangled  by  the  ex- 
ploding shells,  being  carried  moaning  to  the  hospital,  and  little 
children,  babies,  screaming  with  pain  from  shrapnel  wounds. 
One  poor  old  Indian  woman,  when  told  her  boy  had  been  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  cried  out,  "  O  God !    Have  the  Americans 
no  heart?    How  easily  they  could  put  a  stop  to  all' this!"    In 
sending  marines  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  our  government  has  incidentally  performed 
a  glorious  service  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

The  insurrection  is  now  over;  but  the  economic  situation  of 
Nicaragua  is  worse  than* at  any  time  in  its  history.  For  two 
years  the  crops  have  been  bad  and  this  war  has  further  impov- 
erished the  country  and  increased  the  burdens  of  the  treasury. 
The  Nicaraguan  government  and  the  majority  of  thinking  Nica- 
raguans  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  favorable  action  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  fiscal  treaty.  Poor  exhausted  Nica- 
ragua is  beseeching  the  American  people  to  extend  to  her  a  help- 
ing hand.    Will  that  hand  be  extended?    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Professor  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  speak  on  the  subject  "San  Domingo 
and  the  United  States." 
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SAN  DOMINGO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ABDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER 

The  modem  experience  of  the  Dominican  Republic  may  be 
conveniently  dated  from  the  energetic  movement  to  effect  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States  in  1869-70.  The  thirty-five  years 
which  succeeded  can  only  be  described  as  a  miserable  succession 
of  revolution  and  anarchy,  interrupted  by  ruthless  and  blood- 
stained dictatorship.  From  1871  to  1882  Cabral,  Baez,  Gonzales 
and  Luperon  alternated  in  control,  their  struggles  being  marked 
by  uprising,  ravage  and  bloodshed,  and  terminating  invariably 
in  social  demoralization  and  economic  ruin.  In  1882  Ulises 
Heureaux  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  next  seventeen  years  tell 
the  story  of  his  uncontrolled  dominance.  The  country  was  at 
peace ;  but;  it  was  the  hush  of  a  merciless  terrorism,  not  the  quiet 
of  civil  government.  Th^  seeming  well-being  which  prevailed 
was  attained  by  bartering  the  resources  of  the  country  in  prodigal 
concessions  and  by  discounting  the  future  in  reckless  debt  accu- 
mulations. With  Heureaux's  assassination  in  1899  came  the 
deluge,  and  the  next  six  years  constitute  a  climax,  even  in  the 
history  of  Latin- American  politics.  Figuereo,  Vasquez,  Jimenez, 
Vasquez  again,  Woss  y  Gill  and  Morales  successively  occupied 
the  presidential  chair,  each  attaining  it  by  much  the  same  means 
and  holding  it  by  as  uncertain  tenure.  The  country  was  laid 
waste,  the  people  crushed  to  hopelessness,  the  treasury  left  in 
utter  bankruptcy,  and  a  host  of  creditors,  foreign  and  domestic, 
after  tightening  their  h(51d  upon  the  future,  became  more  and 
more  insistent  in  the  present. 

The  thirty-five  years  of  national  dishonor  ended  in  1904  with 
the  activity  of  the  Italian  and  French  governments  in  urging 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  citizens,  culminating 
in  the  series  of  events  immediately  connected  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  found  San  Domingo  a  con- 
fessed bankrupt,  whose  public  faith  was  discredited  no  less  at 
home  than  in  every  financial  market  of  the  world,  whose  current 
debits  were  hawked  about  as  little  better  than  waste  paper,  whose 
people  were  crushed  under  a  galling  burden  of  taxation,  whose 
natural  resources  were  mortgaged  in  extravagant  or  semi-fraud- 
ulent concessions,  whose  legitimate  creditors  were  4eft  without 
compensation  or  redress,  and  whose  political  existence  was 
threatened  by  contractual  obligations  and  international  agree- 
ments in  the  interest  of  foreign  creditors. 

In  January-February,  1905,  in  face  of  imminent  likelihood  of 
foreign  intervention,  the  protocol  of  an  agreement,  providing 
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that^he  United  States  should  adjust  the  Dominican  customs  for 
the  benefit  thereof,  was  arranged  between  the  two  countries. 
Much  opposition  developed  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  the 
ratification  of  the  instrument,  and,  although  reported  favorably 
with  amendments    by    the    Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
adjournment  was  eventually  had  on  March  ii,  1905,  without 
final  action  thereon.    To  preserve  the  static  quo,  more  than  ever 
critically  threatened,  an  interim  arrangement  was  effected,  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  the  Dominican  customs  revenues  by 
a  person  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  segregation,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  creditors,  of  55 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  in  an  American  depositary  similarly 
designated.     This  temporary  arrangement  went  into  effect  on 
April  I,  1905. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
inierim  arrangement,  there  seemed  reason  for  believing  that 
much  of  the  opposition  to  the  original  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Senate  was  due  to  the  large  responsibilities 
therein  imposed  upon  the  United  States.  It  was  thought  that 
this  opposition  would  disappear  if,  instead  of  the  United  States 
both  adjusting  the  debt  and  collecting  the  customs  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  the  Dominican  Republic  should  itself  arrive  at  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  all  recognized  debtors  and  claimants, 
and  the  United  States  merely  undertake  to  administer  the  cus- 
toms for  the  service  of  the  debt  as  adjusted. 

Assured  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  such  an 
endeavor,  the  President  of  the  Domipican  Republic  appointed 
Senor  Federico  Velazquez,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
as  special  commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  Republic. 

A  protracted  period  of  tedious  and  difficult  financial  negotia- 
tion followed,  resulting  eventually  in  (i)  an  offer  of  settlement 
to  the  holders  of  the  Republic's  recognized  debts  and  claims  at 
rates  ranging  from  90  to  10  per  cent.,  so  that  some  thirty-two 
millions  of  .nominal  indebtedness  with  arrears  of  interest  should 
be  finally  adjusted  at  fifteen  and  one-half  millions ;  (2)  an  agree- 
ment with  an  international  banking  house  for  the  conditional 
purchase  of  a  conversion  loan  upon  terms  most  favorable  to  the 
Republic,  and  (3)  an  arrangement  with  a  conservative  financial 
institution  to  act  as  depositary  in  the  debt  adjustment  and  as 
fiscal  agent  of  the  refunding  loan. 

On  January  S,  1907,  the  holders  of  debts  and  claims  had 
assented  to  the  terms  of  the  oflFer  of  settlement  in  sufficient 
amount  to  assure  the  success  of  the  readjustment,  as  in  so  far 
independent;    A  new  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
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the  Dominican  Republic  was  accordingly  prepared.  This  received 
the  signature  of  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  but  one  verbal  and  unimportant  change. 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  approval  of  the  Dominican  Con- 
gress, involving  in  turn  modifications  in  the  adjustment.  But 
Uiese  were  eventually  settled,  and  on  August  i,  1907,  the  arrange- 
ment described  formally  as  the  Dominican  Customs  Receivership 
under  the  American  Dominican  Convention  of  1907  became 
operative. 

The  Customs  Receivership  provided  for  the  final  settlement 
of  all  admitted  debts  and  claims  and  concessions  against  the 
Republic,  of  the  nominal  value  of  over  $30,000,000,  for  an 
amount  of  not  more  than  $17,000,000.  To  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment the  Republic  undertook  to  issue  fifty-year  5  per  cent,  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000 — ^the  residue  to  be  applied  to  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  other  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  service  of  the  debt  was  assured  by  the  appointment, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  a  General  Receiver  of 
Dominican  Customs,  who  with  the  necessary  assistants,  likewise 
appointed,  should  collect  all  the  customs  duties  of  the  Republic 
until  the  payment  or  redemption  of  the  bonds  so  issued.  From 
the  sum  so  collected  the  General  Receiver,  after  discharging 
the  expenses  of  the  receivership,  paid  over  to  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  loan  on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month  the  sum  of 
$100,000  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
amortization  of  all  the  bonds  issued.  The  remainder  of  the  sums 
collected  by  the  General  Receiver  were  paid  monthly  to  the 
Dominican  government. 

The  Dominican  government  was  also  to  apply  any  further 
sums  to  the  amortization  of  the  bonds,  over  and  above  the  i  per 
cent  sinking  fund  provision  stipulated ;  but,  in  any  event,  should 
the  customs  revenues  collected  by  the  General  Receiver  in  any 
year  exceed  the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  one-half  of  the  surplus  above 
such  sum  of  $3,000,000  must  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  further  redemption  of  bonds. 

The  Dominican  government  agreed  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
payment  of  all  customs  dues  to  the  General  Receiver  and  his 
assistants,  and  to  give  them  all  useful  aid  and  assistance  and 
full  protection  to  the  extent  of  its  powers.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  in  turn  undertook  to  give  to  the  General 
Receiver  and  his  assistants  such  protection  as  it  should  find  to 
be  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Provision  was  also  made  that,  until  the  Dominican  Republic 
paid  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  so  created,  there  was  to  be 
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no  increase  of  its  public  debt,  except  by  previous  agreement 
between  the  Dominican  government  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  like  agreement  should  be  necessary  for  any  modification 
of  the  Dominican  import  duties.  The  accounts  of  the  Greneral 
Receiver  were  to  be  rendered  monthly  to  the  Contaduria  General 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  for  examination  and  approval  by  the  appropriate 
ofiicials  of  the  two  governments. 

Before  considering  the  results  of  the  Convention,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  recall  the  occasion  for  American  intervention,  A 
situation  of  the  utmost  gravity  presented  itself  in  San  Domingo 
upon  the  adjournment  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  i8, 
1905,  without  final  action  upon  the  pending  agreement.  Unless 
there  had  been  some  affirmative  action  at  this  juncture  in  the 
form  of  an  interim  arrangement,  and  unless  such  arrangement 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  formal  convention  of  similar  tenor,  San 
Domingo  must  have  experienced:  first,  thie  certainty  of  civil 
anarchy  and  social  retrogression ;  second,  the  probability  of  con- 
tinued default  in  its  obligations;  and,  third,  the  possibility  of 
serious  complications  with  foreign  powers. 

The  identical  elements  which  had  made  misrule  and  disorder 
chronic  conditions  in  San  Domingo  during  the  preceding  thirty- 
five  years  were  still  in  existence,  and  might  have  been  expected 
to  assert  themselves  with  peculiar  violence  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared that  the  old  political  status  of  the  Republic  was  to  remain 
unchanged.  Whether  this  would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  blood- 
stained absolutism,  like  that  of  Ulises  Heureaux,  from  1882  to 
1899,  or  a  period  of  practically  uninterrupted  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances, as  from  1899  ^^  1904,  is  guesswork.  But  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  uprising  and  bloodshed  would  have 
promptly  replaced  the  order  and  decency  which  have  prevailed 
under  the  convention. 

With  respect  to  its  existing  financial  obligations  San  Domingo 
was  a  complete  and  confessed  bankrupt.    It  was  reasonably  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  careful  determination  and  adjustment  of 
the  actually  valid  debt,  and  an  honest  and  capable  administration 
of  existing  sources  of  public  revenue,  would  permit  the  Republic 
at  once  to  meet  all  legitimate  charges,  and  ultimately  to  i^egain 
a  position  of  sound  and  healtliy  solvency.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  chaotic  conditions  so  long  prevailing  were  to  continue,  or, 
even  worse,  if  they  were  to  be  aggravated  by  a  sharp  succession 
of  revolutionary  uprisings,  there  was  not  the  remotest  likelihood 
of  any  change  in  San  Domingo's  long  record  of  financial  default 
and  repudiation.  It  was  very  possible  that,  as  theretofore,  certain 
obligations  might  be  met  or  particular  payments  made.    But  the 
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selection  would  have  no  reference  to  the  justice'  or  priority  of 
daims,  being  either  a  semi-fraudulent  preferment  or  a  cession 
to  a  foreign  government's  peremptory  demand. 

The  original  occasion  of  American  intervention  in  Dominican 
affairs  had  been  the  imminence  of  serious  complications  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  growing  out  of  the  active 
measures  taken  by  such  governments  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
their  creditor-citizens  as  secured  by  formal  contracts  or  by  inter- 
national protocols  with  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  had  been 
no  Quixotic  impulse  to  pose  as  a  "  debt  collector  *'  for  American 
or  for  foreign  creditors,  nor  any  mere  provision  for  a  remote 
contingency,  that  had  made  the  United  States  concern  itself  with 
San  Domingo,  but  the  much  more  important  circumstance  that 
our  traditional  political  policy  had  not  permitted  us  to  view  with 
unconcern  the  debt-collecting  activities  of  foreign  governments 
when,  as  in  this  particular  case,  such  activities  were  taiitamount 
to  occupation  of  Dominican  territory  for  an  indefinite  period. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  willing  to  contemplate  the  full 
operation  of  these  instruments,  much  of  th6  reason  for  interven- 
tion as  an  international  necessity  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  occupation  and  administration  of^  the  important 
custom  houses  of  San  Domingo  by  foreign  powers  for  the  pro- 
longed period  necessary  to  discharge  heavy  debts,  and  the  appre- 
ciable voice  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  that  such 
occupation  and  administration  were  certain  to  carry  with  them — 
if  these  were  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  the  West  Indies,  then  it  appeared  that  some 
positive  change  in  the  state  of  affairs  theretofore  existing  was 
imperative. 

The  expressed  prefenence  of  such  foreign  governments  had 
been  to  take  independent  action  in  compelling  San  Domingo  to 
respect  her  contracts  and  treaty  stipulations.  In  deference  to 
the  United  States,  this  attitude  had  been  waived,  and  the  United 
States  besought  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that,  failing  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  independent  and  immediate  action  would 
have  been  seriously  considered  by  such  foreign  governments. 

The  Customs  Receivership  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a 
little  more  than  five  years — a  period  long  enough  to  estimate 
its  work  and  consequence  with  some  reasonableness.  In  that 
time  little  short  of  a  revolution,  social,  political  and  economic, 
has  been  wrought  in  the  country.  Not  a  revolution  of  the  old 
type,  involving  waste  and  ruin,  but  a  revolution  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  industr>'  and  civilization.  The  people  of  the  Island,  pro- 
tected from  rapine  and  bloodshed,  free  to  devote  themselves 
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to  earning  a  livelihood,  are  fairly  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
decent  peasantry,  as  industrious  and  stable  as  sub-tropical  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  evolve.  Agfriculture,  the  great  economic  main- 
stay of  the  Republic,  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  cultivation  of  cacao,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  no  longer 
the  speculative  possibilities  of  brief  interludes  of  peace,  but 
normal,  lucrative  occupations.  All  of  this  has  been  reflected  in 
an  increditable  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  both 
exports  and  imports.  The  foreign  trade  of  San  T)omingo  for 
(i9io-ii)the  latest  fiscal  year  for  whidi  figures  are  available,  ag- 
gregated nearly  $17,000,000,  as  compared  with  some  $5,000,000 
for  the  year  preceding  the  Q>nvention.  The  terms  of  the  debt 
service  have  been  maintained  with  perfect  fidelity,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  the  interest  charge,  but  in  the  amortization  of  the  loan 
much  beyond  the  anticipated  provision. 

There  has  from  time  to  time  been  a  reappearance  of  unwhole- 
some tendencies,  and  the  present  juncture  witnesses  something 
of  this  kind.  But  there  will  never  be  a  reversion  to  old  condi- 
tions. The  G)nvention  clearly  defines  the  duties  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  two  contracting  countries,  and  its  wise  and  states- 
manlike provisions  are  ample  to  meet  every  contingency  likely  to 
arise. 

To  sum  up,  the  extension  of  the  g^d  offices  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Dominican  Republic  has  meant  that  debts  and  claims 
aggregating  nearly  $40,000,000,  have  been'  and  will  be  honorably 
discharged  for  about  $17,000,000;  that  the  Republic's  Credit  has 
been  established  on  a  very  high  plane ;  that  onerous  concessions 
and  monopolies  have  been  redeemed  and  important  works  and 
improvements  undertaken ;  that  adequate  revenues  for  the  main- 
tenance of  orderly  government  have  been  assured;  that  social 
progress  and  economic  betterment  have  been  made  possible  and 
that  imminent  danger  of  foreign  intervention  has  been  removed, 
and  all  this  without  loss  of  territorial  integrity  or  menace  of 
independent  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  San  Domingo  and  with- 
out embarrassing  involvement  or  troublesome  burden  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.    (Applause.) 

Rev.  Joseph  Anderson  :  So  very  large  is  the  field  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  recently  directed,  that  to  revert  to  Porto 
Rico  seems  turning  back  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  matter. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  interest  in  Nicaragfua  and  the  other 
territories  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we  have  the  feeling, 
I  think,  in  regard  to  Porto  Rico  that  she  belongs  to  us,  more 
perhaps  than  these  other  territories  ever  can  belong.  She  has 
been  ours  now  for  some  years,  and  I  think  a  great  deal    of 
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interest  has  been  devetoped  in  regard  to  Porto  Rico  not  only 
at  this  yearly  Conference,  but  throughout  the  country. 

I  have  spent  three  entire  winters  in  the  Island  and  have  known 
the  people  pretty  thoroughly;  and,  therefore,  have  been  much 
interested  in  listening  to  the  different  and  differing  reports  that 
have  been  made  concerning  them  by  those  who  have  read  the  able 
papers  presented  here  to-day.  Mrs.  Wood  certainly  told  the 
truth  as  she  knew  it,  but  I  was  specially  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Lutz,  because  of  the  broader  view  taken 
by  him  and  because  of  his  more  accurate  or  more  minute  account 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Island. 

During  my  three  visits  I  have  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  to  a  considerable  extent  and  have  been  impressed, 
as  Mr.  Lutz  has  been,  with  the  importance  of  that  element  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  paid,  the  class  known  as  the  jibaros, 
the  large  peasant  class,  the  small  farmers.  We  must  remember 
that  die  vast  majority  of  the  population  consist  of  this  peasant 
class,  and  that  it  is  likely  so  to  remain.  They  must  continue  to 
till  the  soil.  Their  children  are  learning  to  read  and  write,  but 
they  themselves  cannot  read  and  do  not  care  to.  They  lead  an 
indifferent  sort  of  life;  they  emphatically  "live  from  hand  to 
mouth ;"  their  chief*  sustenance  is  bananas  and  beans.  During 
the  seven  years  that  I  have  known  the  Island  gpreat  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  business  world.  There  is  much  prosperity. 
But  the  various  enterprises  are  carried  on  by  a  small  proportion 
of  the  people,  and  chiefly  with  foreign  capital.  Meantime  the 
feeling  of  the  grt^t  mass  toward  Americans  and  the  American 
government  is  largely  shaped  by  those  in  city  centres,  and  what 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  population  of  the  Island  is  prob- 
ably true,  that  their  affection  for  the  Americans  has  all  along 
been  diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  They  do  not  appreciate 
what  we  have  done  for  them.  A  large  proportion  of  them  desire 
not  that  they  should  become  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
with  citizenship,  not  that  they  should  enter  into  a  condition  of 
things  leading  gradually  to  statehood,  but  that  they  should  secure 
complete  independence.  They  have  the  same  feeling  as  the  Fili- 
pinos are  reported  to  cherish  in  regard  to  that  important  matter. 
They  have  looked  upon  independence  as  a  kind  of  dream  which 
they  hope  to  see  realized. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  tfiink  of 
such  a  demand  and  such  a  result,  we  may  take  warning  from 
what  has  been  laid  before  us  to-day  concerning  the  condition  of 
things  in  Nicaragua ;  we  may  for  that  matter  take  warning  from 
Mexico  .and  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba.  Whatever  the  constitu- 
tion of  iPorto  Rico  may  be,  the  population  belongs  to  the  great 
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Latin- American  stock.    There  is  a  curious  intermixture  of  races, 
but  they  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  Latin-Americans  as 
we  find  them  elsewhere.    And  I  feel  sure  that  by  temperament 
they  are  seriously  unfitted  for  self-government,  just  as  these 
other  Latin- American  peoples  seem  to  be  unfitted  for  sdf-gov- 
emment,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  century  of  sad  experiment. 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  Porto  Rico  shotdd  secure  the  autonomy 
which  so  many  of  its  leaders  desire,  we  should  have  in  a  few 
years  a  duplicate  of  what  we  see  going  on  in  these  other  uneasy 
and  unhappy  countries.    The  best  thing  for  Porto  Rico,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  to  give  them  citizenship  and  to  do  it  promptly, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  over  them  the  mild  and  benefi- 
cient  sovereignty  which  we  have  been  exercising  for  the  last 
twelve  years.    The  educational  processes  that  are  carried  on  are 
not  always  of  the  wisest  kind,  but  they  are  on  an  elevated  level, 
and  by  degrees  the  people  will  learn  not  only  to  read  and  write 
but  to  use  their  hands  in  efficient  ways  and  to  think  for  them- 
selves.    By  and  by  they  will  understand  us,  and  the  way  will 
open  to  a  territorial  form  of  government,  and  perhaps,  as  some 
hope,  to  statehood.    But  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  Porto 
Rico  become  anything  else  than  a  territory  or  a  state  of  these 
United  States.    As  I  said  at  the  start,  I  feel  that  she  belongs  to 
us.    Let  us  then  cherish  hopeful  ambitions  for  Porto  Rico,  but  let 
us  beware  of  encouraging  in  her  any  such  Filipino  notions  of 
self-dependence  as  would  mean  autonomy.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Wood:    I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  is  in  earnest  agreement  with  me  in  what  he  recom- 
mends for  Porto  Rico  ultimately — ^territorial  government   and 
statehood.    I  did  not  say  anything  about  independence  this  morn- 
ing because  I  thought  it  was  almost  negligible  in  speaking  of 
what  Porto  Ricans  wish.     There  is  a  small  sentiment  in  favor 
of  independence  to-day,  and  it  is  growing,  and  the  reason  it  is 
growing  is  because  they  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  any  definite 
expression  of  what  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  are   in 
regard  to  them,  and  because  they  have  lost  heart  and  have  lost 
hope  of  being  made  American  citizens  and  becoming  part  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  Conference  last  year  Mr.  Munoz  Rivera,  who  is  Com- 
missioner from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  elected  by  the 
Porto  Rican  people  and  consequently  better  fitted  to  speak  for 
them  than  any  one  else,  used  these  words : 

"Our  problem,  gentlemen,  has  three  solutions:  the  proclamation  of 
statehood,  which  would  confound  us  with  you  in  your  national  life;  the 
granting  of  home  rule,  which  would  bind  us  to  you  with  the  sentimemal 
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tie  of  gratitude  and  the  real  tie  ol  the  interchange  of  commercial  product's  i 
and  the  concession  of  independence,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  would 
make  us  the  sole  owners  of  our  fate.  Of  tl^ese  solutions  we  would  prefer 
the  first;  we  propose  the  second,  and  reserve  the  third  as  the  last  refuge 
for  our  honor  and  our  right." 

Now,  if  we  want  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  independence  to 
increase  until  it  becomes  as  universal  as  it  is  in  the  Philippines, 
we  have  only  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  that  is  to  say  nothing,  and  leave  them  guessing  as  to  what 
their  future  is  to  be.  There  never  was  a  people  who  more 
enthusiastically  welcomed  the  American  army  and  the  prospect 
of  annexation  to  tne  United  States  than  the  Porto  Rican  people 
in  1898.  They  were  perfectly  patient  throughout  the  time  of 
military  occupation,  troubled  and  disappointed  when  the  Foraker 
act  for  civil  government  went  into  force  in  1900 ;  but  they  antici- 
pated that  it  was,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  merely  temporary. 
But  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  time  and  time  again  citizen- 
ship has  been  recommended  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pass 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  yet  never  has  gone  to  the 
point  of  becoming  a  law,  they  have  grown  increasingly  despond- 
ent, and  there  is  beginning  to  grow  up  a  feeling  of  resentment 
which  imdoubtedly  will  grow  if  we  let  it  grow,  if  we  give  it 
reason  to  grow. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  last  speaker  that  provision  for  citizenship  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  permission  for  individual  naturalization.  (Applause.) 
Because  that  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  endorsed  by  this  Con- 
ference last  year ;  it  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  Olmstead  bill,  having  been  approved  in  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs.  It  looked  all  right  as  described.  *  I  was 
interested  in  it  at  the  time  and  could  not  seen  anything  especially 
tiie  matter  with  it.  But  it  had  the  effect  of  raising  a  storm  of 
protest  from  Porto  Rico.  The  Porto  Ricans  objected  to  the  terms 
in  which  that  citizenship  was  offered.  The  bill  had  the  proviso 
that  after  a  certain  time  elapsed,  those  who  did  not  become 
American  citizens  should  be  ineligible  to  hold  office  and,  I  believe, 
to  vote.  With  this  penalty  attached,  they  considered  it  was  coer- 
cion rather  than  justice.  Whether  they  were  right  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence.  I  only  wish  to  say,  if  you  are 
going  to  bestow  a  benefit,  why  not  bestow  it  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  receive  it  and  not  in  a  way  that  will  stir  up 
all  kinds  of  bad  feeling  in  the  Island  ?  All  grants  of  citizenship 
to  annexed  territories  have  been  collective  grants,  and  that  is  the 
form  in  which  Congress  finally  decided  it  was  to  grant  it  to  Porto 
Rico.    I  sincerely  hope  this  Conference  will  not  lend  its  support 
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to  that  form  of  citizenship  which  will  really  defes^t  its  primary 
object — ^the  assurance  to  the  Porto  Ricans  of  our  friendliness  and 
of  our  intention  to  keep  our  pledges  to  them.    (Applause.) 

Mb.  Wistar  :  I  ask  for  the  information,  if  some  one  can  give 
it  definitely,  whether  the  Porto  Ricans  to-day  are  admitted  to 
this  country  as  citizens  by  the  usual  course  of  naturalization. 

Mr.  Lutz:  About  two  years  ago  the  law  was  modified  to 
permit  the  naturalization  of  Porto  Ricans  residing  in  this  country ; 
that  is,  the  nesidence  must  be  in  the  United  States;  a  Porto  Rican 
residing  in  Porto  Rico  cannot  become  an  American  citizen  and 
remain  there,  but  must  transfer  his  residence  to  the  United  States. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  evening. 


Sixth  Seuion 

Fridaj  Evedat,  Oetober  28tlw  1912 


The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  address  of  the  evening  will  be  by  Dr*  M.  H.  Foster, 
Past  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  has  recently  investigated  health 
conditions  in  Alaska. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES  OF 

ALASKA 

ADDRESS   OF  DR.    M.    H.    FOSTER 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  has  for  some 
time  been  known  to  be  bad.  Numerous  reports  on  this  subject 
have  been  made  by  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  stationed 
on  Revenue  Cutters,  by  physicians  employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  medical  missionaries,  teachers  and  others.  It  was 
apparent  to  all  who  had  visited  the  district  that  the  Indians  were 
widely  infected  with  tuberculosis,  trachoma  and  syphilis,  and  that 
they  were  rapidly  dying  off,  despite  the  efforts  the  government 
and  philanthropic  organizations  and  individuals  were  making  to 
assist  them.  While  some  of  the  reports  were  obviously  exagger- 
ated, especially  those  made  by  laymen,  the  actual  conditions  are 
such  as  to  warrant  grave  fears  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
natives  of  this  section  will  become  practically  extinct  unless  active 
and  vigorous  measures  are  inaugurated  to  stamp  out  and  control 
the  transmissible  disorders  prevalent  among  them.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  white  man  that  without  exception  he  has 
always  introduced  his  vices  and  diseases  among  the  primitive 
people  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  long  before  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  his  civilization  have  reached  them. 

In  the  summer  of  191 1,  I  visited  twentyrseven  villages  in 
Alaska  and  personally  examine^  1,364  natives.  This  investiga- 
tion was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  sufficient  data  was  obtained  from  this  sanitary  survey  to 
draw  fairly  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  the  present  time  and  the  procedures  necessary  in  the 
future. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Alaska  is  a  vast  country,  covering 
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an  area  approximately  equal  to«  one-fifth  of  the  remainder  of  ftp 
United  States.  In  this  extensive  territory  conditions  as  regards 
the  health  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  vary  greatly  in  (USer- 
ent  parts.    In  the  lower  part  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the  climate 
and  country  resemble  very  closely  that  of  British  Coltmibia.  Here 
the  Indians  are  well  developed  physically  and  live  in  neat  and 
substantial  houses  which  in  many  instances  are  well  furnished. 
They  are  industrious,  often  owning  gasoline  launqjies  and  large 
fishing  boats  and  their  sanitary  status  is  most  excellent.    These 
people  are,  generally  speaking,  well-to-do  and  need  no  help  from 
the  government  except  some  intelligent  supervision.  Considerably 
further  north  in  the  Copper  River  District,  the  natives  live  in 
wretched  hovels,  are  very  poor,  greatly  affected  with  disease, 
often  without  food,  and  are  badly  in  need  of  outside  assistance. 
Between  these  two  extremes  all  degrees  of  comfort  and  misery 
may  be  found  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  country. 

A  brief  description  6f  those  habits  and  customs  which  concern 
the  sanitarian  may  be  of  interest  here. 

The  native  houses  in  southern  Alaska  from*  Cook  Inlet  to  the 
eastward  on  the  whole  are  well  built  and  substantial.    Th^  are 
too  often  crowded  together  with  no  space  for  the  sim  and  air  to 
penetrate  between,  but  they  are  generally  warm  and  dry.     On 
Cook  Inlet  and  the  surrounding  district  they  are  built  of  logs; 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  they  have  ordinary  wooden 
Rouses.    The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  the  dwellings  is 
that  they  are  small  with  no  ventilation  and  too  many  people 
crowd  into  them  thus  furnishing  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
the  spread  of  infection  when  any  transmissible  disease  appears 
in  a  village.    While  the  value  of  ventilation  is  probably  some- 
times over-estimated  both  by  the  laity  and  profession,  undoubtedly 
the  crowding  together  of  men,  women  and  children  with  a  com- 
plete absence  of  fresh  air,  affords  an  ideal  means  of  spreading 
contagion  when  it  is  present.    The  houses  {generally  contain  two 
rooms  and  a  small  shed  built  around  the  entrance,  in  which   is 
kept  dried  fish,  food,  wood  and  miscellaneous  articles.    There  is 
but  little  furniture,  a  stove  and  a  bed  being  the  customary  outfit. 
Chairs  and  shelves  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  and  the  bed 
is  used  as  a  "catch  all"  for  a  great  assortment  of  articles,  for  the 
natives  prefer  generally  to  sit,  eat  and  sleep  on  rugs  on  the  floor. 
They  dearly  love  to  sit  by  a  hot  fire  and  they  keep  their  houses 
much  too  warm.    Some  of  the  homes  are  fairly  clean ;  others  are 
decidedly  dirty. 

In  Metlakatla,  the  colony  founded  by  Father  Duncan,  they  had 
the  printed  Rules  of  Health  posted  up  in  one  house.  Among-  the 
regulations  enjoined  under  this  heading,  I  noticed  with  cqnsid- 
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erable  interest  that  "the  floors  were  to  be  scrubbed  once  a  week" 
and  "family  worship  to  be  held  ev^ry  evening."  Soap  has  long 
been  esteemed  as  a  means  of  grace  but  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  "family  prayers"  classified  as  a  sanitary  measure. 
Villages  of  this  class  present  a  good  appearance  and  the  houses 
are  well  kept.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  houses  on  the  whole 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  for  the  overcrowding 
and  the  presence  of  so  much  tuberculosis  among  the  occupants. 
As  it  is  now  they  are  simply  hot  beds  of  infection.  If  the  tuber- 
cular cases  were  removed  and  overcrowding  prevented,  the  dwell- 
ings in  most  places  would  do  very  well. 

The  food  of  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  Alaska  consists  chiefly 
of  fried  and  fresh  fish,  moose  and  venison  with  other  game,  fish 
oil,  clams  and  other  seafood,  berries,  sugar  and  tea,  and  as  much 
of  the  white  man's  usual  diet  as  they  can  afford  to  buy.  They 
are  very  fond  of  canned  fruit,  candy  and  crackers  and  spend  a 
good  deal  of  their  earnings  for  these  luxuries.  They  really 
prefer  fish  to  beefsteak  and  do  not  seem  to  tire  of  its  constant 
use,  either  fresh  or  dried.  In  southeastern  Alaska  they  use  a 
good  deal  of  "hooligan"  oil.  These  fish,  known  sometimes  as 
the  "candle  fish"  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  oil  they  con- 
tain, at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  appear  in  great  quantities. 
In  fact  they  ascend  the  Susitna  River  in  such  numbers  that  they 
actually  in  places  are  said  to  wear  the  banks  away  by  the  mere 
contact  of  their  bodies.  The  Indians  easily  secure  a  large  supply 
which  they  bury  in  pits  for  some  days.  They  then  dig  up  the 
decomposing  mass  and  place  it  in  their  canoes  adding  water  and 
hot  stones.  The  oil  floats  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off  and 
placed  in  cans  and  other  receptacles  along  with  some  native 
berries  for  winter  use.  They  take  this  putrid  oil  with  great 
relish  and  its  continual  use  gives  an  odor  to  their  breath  and  the 
exhalations  of  their  bodies  which  is  indescribable.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  white  hospitals  refuse  to  admit  them  to 
their  wards  and  few  physicians  care  to  have  them  enter  their 
offices.  The  old-fashioned  native  food  was  undoubtedly  much 
better  than  the  mixture  of  half  white  and  half  Indian  ration  on 
which  they  subsist  to-day  and  it  has  often  been  recommended  to 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  return  to  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  having  once  acquired  a  taste  for  a  more  varied  and 
palatable  diet  that  they  will  give  it  up  and  it  would  be  a  mark 
of  retrogression  if  they  did. 

The  Indians  live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  working  during  the 
summer  in  the  canneries.  A  few  find  employment  in  the  mines, 
gfet  out  piles  for  the  fishing  companies,  assist  the  white  people 
in  various  ways,  and  a  little  trapping  is  done.    All  of  them  hunt 
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more  or  less  and  the  women  make  baskets,  moccasins  and  other 
curios  for  sale  to  the  tourists.  Their  occupations  are  all  practi- 
cally out  of  doors  and  have  no  effect  on  their  health  except  a 
favorable  one. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  district  the  industrious,  if  able-bodied, 
are  able  to  make  a  living.  The  waters  are  teeming  with  fish  and 
very  little  effort  is  required  to  catch  and  preserve  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  entire  year.  The  canneries  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  men,  women  and  even  children  to  earn  quite  a  respectable 
sum  during  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  such  other  articles  as 
they  may  need  during  the  winter.  When  they  become  destitute, 
it  it  generally  due  to  laziness,  failure  to  put  up  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fish,  or  poor  management  of  the  money  they  have  earned. 
These  Indians  are  not  provident  and  often  suffer  because  in  time 
of  plenty  they  have  failed  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
future.  There  are  no  occupations  for  the  blind,  crippled  or  sick, 
and  when  the  head  of  a  family  meets  with  a  misfortime  of  this 
sort,  they  become  dependent  upon  the  friends  and  relatives  and 
a  good  deal  of  misery  often  results,  for  sometimes  they  are 
neglected. 

The  natives  have  a  number  of  procedures  which  they  employ 
when  sick  and  in  which  they  haye  great  confidence ;  in  fact  I  was 
told  several  times  by  them  of  cases  where  native  drugs  had  pro- 
duced a  cure  after  the  regular  profession  had  failed.  Decoctions 
are  made  from  various  plants  and  herbs  and  taken  for  coughs, 
colds  and  other  ills.    Curiously  enough  they  believe  as  do  also 
tile  ignorant  Italians  that  piercing  ttie  ears  helps  weak  eyes. 
Bleeding  is  practiced  a  great  deal  both  by  scarification  and  deep 
puncture.    They  put  drainage  in  deep  abscesses  and  realize  the 
importance  of  keeping  a  sinus  open  until  it  heals  from  the  bottom, 
often  inserting  a  small  twig  for  this  purpose.     In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  a  woman  is  always  put  into  a  small  tent  for 
delivery  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.    This  practice, 
while  based  on  some  old  superstition,  has  a  most  excellent  effect 
in  preventing  puerperal  fever  which  is  very  rare  among  them. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  treating  them  is  that  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  try  our  medicine  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
really  have  no  great  faith  in  it,  and  if  they  are  not  better  in  a 
very  short  time,  they  abandon  the  treatment  prescribed  and  go 
back  to  their  own  remedies.    They  have  absolutely  no  faith  in 
•hygienic  measures  at  all,  and  while  they  listen  quietly  to  such 
directions,  they  almost  invariably  fail  to  carry  them  out  but  will 
often  make  a  pretense  of  doing  so  as  long  as  the  doctor  or 
teacher  is  in  sight,  more  for  the  sake  of  politeness  than  anything 
else.     These  characteristics  make  hospital  treatment  imperative 
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in  most  serious  cases  and  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  when 
considering  any  measures  for  their  medical  and  surgical  relief. 

Considering  the  facilities  at  hand,  the  natives  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  personal  cleanliness.  If  they  had  a  proper 
place  and  supply  of  hot  water,  they  would  undoubtedly  bathe 
oftener.  In  some  of  the  remote  villages  the  Russian  bath  is  still 
in  vog^e  and  in  cases  of  severe  illness  may  do  considerable  harm. 
Hea^ice  and  bodylice  are  common  and  in  one  village  I  found  an 
epidemic  of  itch.  Their  physical  development  and  manner  of  life, 
however,  compare  quite  favorably  with  the  home  conditions  of 
some  of  the  lower  races  of  Europe  who  as  immigrants  are  con- 
stantly seeking  our  shore,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  have  the 
same  adaptability  to  better  modes  of  life  as  the  foreigners. 

The  Indians  are  by  nature  very  sociable  and  take  great  delight 
in  feasts,  parties  and  dancing.  They  often  prolong  tfiese  festivi- 
ties until  late  in  the  night  or  for  several  days  and  eat  and  drink 
much  more  than  is  good  for  them,  a  custom  which  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  is  not  unknown  among  people  who  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Naturally  these  excesses 
sometimes  produce  disasterous  results  both  to  their  hesdth  and 
morals.  It  is  a  matter  which  will  he  very  hard  to  correct,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  their  education  and  wisdom  increase  they 
will  take  their  pleasures  more  moderately,  and  if  liquor  can  be 
kept  away  from  them,  much  of  the  evil  of  their  social  gatherings 
will  have  been  overcome. 

Many  of  the  babies  are  fat  and  robust,  but  the  mothers  know 
little  about  artificial  feeding  and  an  infant  deprived  of  his  natural 
food  is  very  apt  to  die.  No  cow's  milk  is  available  and  diluted 
condensed  milk  is  the  only  diet  they  have  for  bottle-fed  infants. 
Such  a  combination  is  of  course  greatly  deficient  in  fats,  and 
being  improperly  prepared  with  little  regard  for  the. cleanliness 
of  bottle  and  nipple,  soon  produces  grave  digestive  disorders. 
The  mortality  among  bottle-fed  children  is  naturally  very  high 
and  if  they  survive  it  is  practically  certain  that  they  will  develop 
tubercular  bone  trouble  or  some  other  chronic  disease  of  early 
childhood. 

These  Indians  have  always  been  accused  of  having  a  very  low 
or  lax  standard  of  morals  and  certainly  their  code  is  different 
from  ours.  Many  extreme  statements  were  made  to  me  on  this 
line  which  did  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  conditions  as 
I  saw  them  and  I  believe  they  were  much  exaggerated.  A 
critical  study  of  all  the  records  available  of  the  native  hospital 
at  Juneau  shows  that  but  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion were  treated  for  disorders  due  to  immoral  acts.  While 
many  cases  are  undoubtedly  concealed,  this  percentage  is  cer- 
tainly very  low.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that 
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inherited  syphilis  and  some  of  the  other  forms  do  not  represent 
moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer. 

The  native  makes  no  attempt  at  all  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  household  refuse.  Those  articles  for  whidi  he 
has  no  further  use  he  throws  into  his  yard,  under  his  house,  or 
wherever  it  may  be  most  convenient.  He  cleans  his  game  and 
fish  where  it  is  easiest  and  leaves  the  offal  on  the  spot.  During 
the  summer  fishing  season  large  amounts  of  such  refuse  are 
thrown  on  the  beach  and  around  the  houses,  producing  by  their 
decomposition  horrible  odors  and  giving  the  whole  village  a 
most  disgusting  appearance.  Blessed  with  a  sense  of  smell  which 
apparently  takes  no  offense  from  such  conditions,  he  lives  happily 
and  contentedly  in  these  surroundings.  During  the  winter  on 
account  of  the  snow  and  cold,  conditions  are  much  better  and 
the  native  dogs  who  are  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation  act 
as  scavengers  and  keep  the  villages  pretty  free  from  organic 
matter.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  old  tin  cans, 
discarded  articles  of  clothing,  pieces  of  moose  hide,  and  heaps  of 
putrefying  fish  offal  scattered  in  a  heterogeneous  mass  around 
the  dwelling,  may  greatly  offeiid  the  aesthetic  sense  yet,  contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  in  reality  such  conditions  never  per  se  produce 
epidemics  of  disease  any  more  than  they  do  butterflies  or  guinea 
pigs: 

Morbidity  statistics :  Syphilis,  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are 
the  diseases  which  have  and  are  causing  the  greatest  ravages 
among  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  them  at  present 
have  a  syphilitic  taint.  Of  the  1,364  examined,  0.5%  had  active 
syphilis  and  5.3%  presented  symptoms  indicating  old  or  heredi- 
tary S3rphilis.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  in  any  degree  the 
actual  prevalence,  for  many  in  whom  at  the  time  of  examination 
no  symptoms  were  observed  have  the  disease  in  a  latent  form 
and  sooner  or  later  will  develop  it  or  transmit  it  to  their  offspring. 

Certainly  most  of  the  s)rmptoms  seen  now  are  of  the  tertiary 
t3^  and  yield  readily  to  treatment  when  it  can  be  properly  admin- 
istered. Unfortunately  prolonged  medication  is  always  required 
and  to  this  the  Indian  will  not. submit.  As  soon  as  they  are  a 
little  improved  they  cease  to  take  medicine  and  a  recurrence  is 
sure  to  appear  and  in  the  meantime  the  infection  remains  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  children. 

All  observers  have  commented  on  the  prevalence  of  tubercular 
lesions  in  Alaskk.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  proportion  of  those  afflicted,  some  of  them  ran^^ 
ing  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  naturally  among  a  race  so  weakened  and  permeated 
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with  syphilitic  virus  tuberculosis  would  be  rife.  In  reporting  on 
the  amount  present,  evidently  all  forms  of  the  disease  have  been 
included,  also  the  recovered  skin,  osseous  and  glandular  cases. 
Certain  syphilitic  and  tubercular  lesions  may  also  have  been  con* 
fused.  It  might  be  correct  to  say  that  in  certain  parts  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  possibly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  natives  at  one 
time  or  another  have  suffered  from  some  form  of  tubercular 
trouble.  In  this  district  pulmonary  tuberculosis  often  assumes  a 
very  slow  and  chronic  type.  The  males  are  much  more  frequently . 
attacked  than  the  females.  Hemorrhages  are  very  common  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
In  fact,  some  cases  are  met  with  who  have  hemorrhages  every 
winter  but  who  apparently  recover  a  fair  degree  of  health  during 
the  summer  while  in  their  fishing  camps  and  living  out  of  doors. 
This  alternate  relapse  and  arrest  of  the  disease  may  continue  for 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  Indians  have  a  much 
greater  degree  of  resistance  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  the 
white  man ;  otherwise,  with  their  habits  of  life  and  the  amount 
of  infection  among  them,  the  population  would  have  been  wiped 
out  by  this  time.  It  is  not  as  prevalent  to  the  westward.  My 
work  there  showed  that  among  the  natives  examined  about  four 
per  cent,  had  at  this  time  active  demonstrable  pulmonary  phthisis 
and  were  in  need  of  hospital  treatment.  For  southeastern  Alaska, 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  similar  cases  would  probably  be  a  correct 
and  conservative  estimate.  These  figures  while  not  as  large  as ' 
those  generally  given  are  certainly  bad.  Among  the  Indians 
every  case  of  phthisis  is  a  grave  danger  not  only  to  his  tribe  folk 
but  to  the  whites  living  near.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to  ever 
expect  to  be  able  to  get  him  to  adopt  the  proper  habits  of  life 
for  a  consumptive  while  living  in  his  own  home  by  teaching, 
lecturers  on  sanitation,  or  moral  example,  all  flattering  report 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis 
among  this  population  is  to  be  checked;  and  common  humanity 
and  the  health  of  the  white  residents  demands  that  something 
be  done,  the  government  must  establish  a  free  central  sanitarium 
for  the  active  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Eye  diseases  are  very  common  among  the  Indians;  15.6%  of 
those  examined  had  some  form  of  eye  trouble,  trachoma  being 
the  most  important.  Conditions  in  this  respect  are  worse  in  the 
southwestern  part  where  in  some  of  the  villages  I  found  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  to  have  this  disease  in  a  well  marked 
form.  In  the  places  visited,  thirty-seven  blind  and  helpless 
Indians  were  found,  most  of  them  having  lost  their  sight  through 
trachoma.  Of  the  entire  number  of  persons  examined  in  all 
parts  of  Alaska,  7.2%  were  afflicted  with  this  serious  disorder. 
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It  may  be  correctly  assumed  that  there  are  at  least  2,500  cases 
in  the  district.  Without  treatment  the  ultimate  prognosis  of  all 
these  cases  is  bad  and  many  of  them  will  ultimatdy  result  in 
blindness  or  badly  impaired  vision,  the  sufferers  eventually 
becoming  public  charges.  As  the  native  communities  have  no 
organizations  to  assist  the  blind  and  helpless,  these  unfortunates 
are  at  present  dependent  solely  upon  their  friends  and  relatives 
and  are  often  neglected.  There  are  no  trades  or  occupations  for 
the  blind  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  the  condition  of  most  of 
them  is  pitiful.  A  government  home  for  destitute  blind  and 
crippled  Indians  is  urgently  needed. 

Pneumonia  is  the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  deaths  both  alone 
and  as  a  complication  of  tuberculosis.  Epidemics  of  influenza 
and  measles  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  some  localities 
in  a  very  virulent  form  and  almost  wiped  out  entire  villages. 
There  should  be  both  authority  and  funds  to  handle  epidemics 
of  this  sort,  for  the  natives  are  helpless  when  an  emergency  of 
this  kind  confronts  them.  Smallpox  has  also  gained  admission 
in  a  part  of  Alaska  with  the  usual  mortality.  All  the  Indians 
should  be  vaccinated  and  a  compulsionary  vaccination  law  passed 
to  prevent  trouble  in  the  future. 

Many  disturbing  reports  concerning  the  rapid  decrease  in  the 
native  population  have  from  time  to  time  appeared.  Owing  to 
>  the  usual  lack  of  vital  statistics  in  a  pioneer  country  such  as  this, 
the  exact  facts  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  hav^  never  been 
available  and  most  of  the  statements  have  been  mere  conjecture. 
At  Sitka  accurate  records  have  been  kept  by  the  diurches  and 
they  show  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  seven  months,  the 
annual  birth  rate  has  been  72.2  per  thousand  and  the  annual 
death  rate  85.4  per  thousand.  During  this  period  with  an  esti*- 
mated  population  of  400  there  were  twenty-nine  more  deaths 
than  births.  The  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
show  that  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
total  Indian  pppulation  approximately  equal  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
or  one  and  a  half  per  year.  This  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
rates  as  figured  at  Sitka  and  they  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
fairly  correctly  the  rates  for  the  whole  country.  The  death  rate 
in  the  United  States  varies  from  7  to  8  per  thousand  to  35  per 
thousand  depending  upon  the  loc?Jity.  An  average  deatli  rate 
may  be  placed  at  22  to  28  per  thousand.  The  very  tmusual  mor- 
tality in  Alaska,  i,  e.,  85.4  per  thousand,  is  to  be  attributed 
largely  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  unless  it  is  checked  in  some 
way  it  will  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  natives  in  sixty  or 
seventy  years.    Fortunately  it  is  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
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by  the  usaally  large  birth  rate  but  the  birth  rate  will  probably 
decrease  as  time  goes  on. 

It  would  seem  proper  to  make  some  statement  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  efforts  which  have  already  been  made  to  teach  these  people 
the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene.  Despite  the  rather  optimistic 
views  and  reports  of  some  of  the  workers  in  this  field,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Indian  is  extremely  slow  to  depart  from  his 
old  customs  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  old  way 
s^in  as  soon  as  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  or  nurse  is 
removed.  This  is  especially  true  6f  the  old  natives ;  better  results 
may  be  expected  from  the  younger  generation.  Apparently  but 
little  lasting  effect  can  be  expected  from  a  campaigfn  of  education 
and  moral  suasion.  More  vigorous  measures  are  demanded  and 
Alaska  should  have  a  sanitary  code  with  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health  to  assume  general  charge  and  see  that  it  is 
enforced.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  draw  up  such  a  code, 
but  in  the  remote  and  inaccessible  villages  it  will  always  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  it  out  on  account  of  the  absence  of  courts,  ik>lice 
officers,  and  organized  authority. 

A  careful  study  of  the  situation  shows  that  two  institutions 
should  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  Alaska.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a  sanitarium  for 
active  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  very  conservative 
estimate  would  place  the  total  number  of  such  cases  now  in  the 
district  at  2,000.  If  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  these  were 
ultimately  cured,  the  remainder  at  least  wotild  be  taken  away 
from  the  villages  where  they  are  now  constantly  transmitting 
the  disease  to  other  members  of  their  families.  This  is  the  only 
method  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  combat  the  great  White 
Plague  among  primitive  people. 

'niere  is  urgent  need  also  for  a  home  for  destitute  blind  and 
crippled  Indians.  There  are  about  three  hundred  of  these  unfor- 
tunates and  no  means  available  of  any  sort  to  care  for  them.  The 
native  communities  have  no  organizations  to  assist  the  poor  and 
helpless  and  they  are  at  present  dependent  solely  upon  their 
friends  and  relatives.  If  tiie  government  does  not  provide  for 
such  cases,  they  will  in  many  instances  be  utterly  neglected. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Congress  has  made  no  direct  appropria- 
tion for  the  medicial  relief  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  however,  has  very  wisely  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  allotment  to  this  end  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  assigned  an  officer  of  that  corps  to  Alaska  to  act  as 
chief  quarantine  officer  and  also  to  give  all  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance possible  to  the  Department  of  Education  in  superintending 
flieir  medical  work.    The  sum  available  from  this  source  is  totally 
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inadequate  for  the  territory  to  be  covered  and  there  is  much  need 
for  direct  and  greatly  increased  appropriations. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  that  public  interest  m  the 
health  status  of  all  the  Indians  of  this  country  is  being  gradually 
awakened  and  that  the  last  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  necessary  expense  and  directed  that  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  should  make  a  general  sani- 
tary survey  of  the  Indians  of  the  continental  United  States,  par- 
ticularly to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
trachoma  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among 
them. 

Nine  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  especially  trained 
in  work  of  this  nature,  have  been  assigned  to  this  detail  and  arc 
now  in  the  field.  The  entire  United  States  has  been  divided  into 
districts  and  a  very  extensive  and  complete  investigation  is  being 
made.  The  task  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of  January, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  when  the  results  are  tabulated 
and  a  complete  report  at  hand  Congress  will  authorize  and  pro- 
vide means  to  insure  the  good  h^lth  of  these  people,  a  heritage 
which  was  theirs  by  nature  and  of  which  the  white  man  has 
unintentionally  deprived  them.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  J.  E.  Gresham,  of 
Wewoka,  Oklahoma,  Special  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Attorney-General,  detailed  ^o  the  Seminole  Indians. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  SEMINOLE  INDIANS 

address  of  MR.  J.  E.  GRESHAM 

I  have  witnessed  with  much  interest  the  magnificant  presenta- 
tion to  this  Conference  of  the  cause  of  a  helpless  and  dependent 
people.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  gratified  to  note  the 
splendid  grasp  of  conditions  in  Oklahoma  reflected  by  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Vaux,  which,  with  the  situation  as  disclosed  by 
Mr.  Moorehead's  investigation  in  the  White  Earth  reservation, 
shows  that  these  gentlemen  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject in  both  Oklahoma  and  Minnesota.  After  listening  to  these 
and  other  discussions  and  realizing  as  I  do  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  which  characterize  these  proceedings  I  am  convinced 
that  the  court  of  last  resort  for  the  dependent  American  Indian 
is  the  Monhonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other 
dependent  peoples.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  community  bristling^ 
with  hostility  at  what  is  considered  an  unwarranted  interference 
by  the  United  States  with  the  affairs  of  local  government,  I 
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can  appreciate  perhaps  better  than  any  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  the  motives  which  have  brought  you  together. 

For  seventeen  years  I  have  lived  in  Oklahoma  and  during 
that  time  have  come  to  know  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes 
personally  and  well.  A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  I  was 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  act  as  attorney  for 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  the,  protection  of  their  rights  with 
respect  to  their  allotted  and  inherited  lands. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I  have  talked  with  and  advised 
practically  every  adult  member  of  the  Tribe ;  I  have  learned  his 
viewpoint  and  his  mental  processes ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  is 
not  fitted  to  meet  the  white  man  in  the  contractual  relation  I 
speak  advisedly.  And>I  also  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that 
the  insidious  hand  of  the  land  grafter  is  a  greater  menace  to 
the  Oklahoma  Indian  than  trachoma  and  tuberculosis  combined, 
because  these  maladies  can  be  held  in  check  and  sometimes 
cured,  but  the  inscrutable  hand  of  fate  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  the  white  man  shall  pursue  the  Indian  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  poor  house,  his  inevitable  destiny,  there  to  perish,  stripped 
of  his  patrimony,  unless  the  life  line  is  thrown  out  to  him  in 
the  form  of  legislative  protection. 

In  dealing  with  the  Indian,  Congress  has  undoubtedly  erred 
in  providing  for  allotment^  of  lands  and  the  education  of  the 
Indian  without  throwing  around  him  more  effective  safeguards 
for  the  conservation  of  his  property. 

By  the  acts  of  April  21,  1904,  April  26,  1906,  and  May  27, 
1908,  restrictions  against  alienation  have  been  gradually  removed 
until  now  there  remains  restricted  as  to  alienation  only  the  home- 
steads of  half-bloods  and  the  entire  allotments  of  those  members 
of  the  tribe  of  a  greater  d^ree  of  Indian  blood.  There  are  of 
what  is  know  as  the  restricted  class  in  the  Five  Tribes  not  includ- 
ing half-bloods  approximately  25,000  Indians.  These  allottees  and 
their  holdings  are  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  27,  1908,  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  their 
land  can  only  be  sold  with  his  consent  and  under  his  supervision. 
The  death  of  an  allottee,  however,  renders  his  land  alienable  by 
his  heirs.  The  same  act  authorizes  these  Indians  to  lease  their 
allotments  for  agricultural  purposes  for  periods  of  from  one  to 
five  years  to  dispose  of  inherited  land  without  governmental 
supervision.  The  result  is  that  they  receive  practically  nothing 
for  the  use  of  their  restricted  land  and  the  title  to  that  which 
they  inherit. 

The  white  man  takes  advantage  of  the  Indian's  poverty  and 
necessities  and  inveigles  him  into  a  lease  contract  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  allottee  receives  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  an  acre 
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acre.  Many  valuable  tracts  are  thus  held  under  so-called  deeds 
or  leases,  void  in  law,  upon  which  a  consideration  of  $5.00  or 
$iaoo  was  paid  to  the  indigent  full-blood  owner,  and  persons 
so  holding  will  continue  in  possession  appropriating  the  rents  and 
profits  until  evicted  after  much  dday  and  a  prolonged  law-suit. 
Indeed,  there  is  displayed  by  a  few  men  dealing  with  these 
helpless  and  dependent  people  a  species  of  rapacity,  a  disregard 
6f  truth,  a  lack  of  conscience  and  a  defiance  of  legal  precedent 
that  is  shocking  in  the  extreme  and  lawyers  are  well  represented 
in  the  class.  They  have  resorted  to  all  forms  of  discanery, 
fraud,  and  misrepresentation  in  transactions  affecting  the  land 
of  both  minors  and  adults. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  May  27, 
191 1,  on  the  front  page  of  which  appears  the  following: 

"  COBB  CAME  AFTER  DEATH 

Seminole  County  Judge  Paid  Little  for  Land 

When  O^er  Died. 
Indian  Tract  Purchased  as  Corpse  of  Girl 

Owner  Lay  in  Coflin. 

In  the  trial  of  the  libel  suit  styled  T.  S.  Cobb  against  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  in  the  district  court,  Friday 
afternoon,  evidence  was  adduced  showmg  that  T.  S.  Cobb,  the 
plaintiff,  and  county  judge  of  Seminole  county,  recently  pur- 
chased two  tracts  of  Indian  lands  of  deceased  Indians  before 
their  bodies  were  buried.  The  evidence  showed  further  that 
the  price  Judge  Cobb  paid  in  both  instances  was  low.  Evidence 
was  also  adduced  in  substantiation  of  the  charges  made  by  die 
attorney-general  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  state  supreme  court  in 
1909  that  Judge  Cobb  and  H.  T.  King,  E.  E.  Jayne  and  J.  -L- 
S.  Barham  formed  a  combination  to  defraud  minor  Indians  out 
of  their  lands.  It  was  shown  that  King  sought  to  get  an  order 
authorizing  him,  as  the  guardian  of  Jennie  Harjo,  to  sell  her 
land.  The  application  recited  that  Jennie  Harjo  was  in  destitute 
circumstances  and  stood  in  need  of  schooling,  while  evidence 
showed,  also,  that  Jennie  Harjo  was  between  four  and  five  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  application,  and  that  she  was  not,  there- 
fore, in  direct  need  either  of  schooling  or  the  necessities  of  life. 
According  to  his  own  testimony  Judge  Cobb  purchased  one  tract 
of  land  belonging  to  a  deceased  minor  Indian  girl,  consisting^ 
of  160  acres,  for  $300,  paying  $60  down  and  giving  his  promis- 
sory note  for  the  balance,  without  security,  while  the  minor 
Indian  girl  lay  a  corpse  in  her  father's  home."    He  lost  his  case. 
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I  might  add  that  under  the  law  (act  of  May  2y,  1908)  it  was 
the  duty  of  this  County  Judge  to  approve  in  his  official  capacity 
deeds  made  by  full-blood  Indian  heirs.  Congress  had  seen  fit 
to  transfer,  and  that  unwisely,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  County  Judge  the  power  to  approve  such  convey- 
ances in  order  to  make  them  valid,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  County  Judge,  being  ordinarily  a  man  of  probity  and 
integrity,  would  protect  and  shield  rather  than  invade  the 
property  rights  of  the  weak  and  helpless. 

I  have  in  mind  another  transaction  which  fairly  illustrates  the 
methods  employed  to  get  possession  of  Indian  land.  In  1907  an 
attorney  residing  at  Wewoka  procured  a  man  now  serving  a  term 
of  fifteen  ^ears  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  forgery  of  a  Seminole 
deed  to  go  to  Uie  home  of  Jennie  Cudjo,  then  a  woman  past 
eighty  years  of  age,  where  the  representation  was  made  that 
he  was  a  pension  agent,  and  was  taking  applications  from  all 
old  persons  for  pensions.  The  old  woman  in  her  ignorance  and 
credulity  was  induced  to  sign  by  mark  what  she  believed  to  be 
an  application  for  a  pension — ^receivii^  an  advance  on  her  pro- 
posed pension  of  $1.  The  next  day  a  deed  purporting  to  convey 
.eighty  acres  of  her  land  appeared  of  record  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds ;  the  land  was  then  transferred  by  the  grantee 
in  the  spurious  deed  to  an  alleged  innocent  purchaser,  who  still 
holds  it.  The  statute  of  limitations  intervened  against  a  criminal 
action  before  the  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department,  and  the  allottee  died  before  the  civil  case  could  be 
tried. 

In  August,  1909,  a  forged  deed  purporting  to  convey  360  acres 
of  inherited  land  valued  at  $12,000  and  belonging  to  one  Dinah 
Walker,  a  Seminole  citizen,  was  placed  of  record  and  one  Sam 
Norton,  the  ultimate  beneficiary,  forcibly  took  possession  of  the 
land.  Civil  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  land 
was  restored  at  great  expense  to  the  owner;  one  of  the  persons 
procuring  the  forgery  was  convicted  and  is  now  serving  a  term 
of  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary,  and.  the  man,  Norton,  who 
has  amassed  a  fortune  from  Indian  lands,  was  indicted,  put 
to  a  trial  lasting  an  entire  week  and  a  mistrial  was  the  result. 
The  case  is  again  set  for  hearing  December  2nd  next,  as  is 
also  a  case  against  one  of  his  emissaries  who  endeavored  in  the 
former  trial  to  corrupt  the  jury.  The  defendant,  Norton,  it  is 
said,  has  boasted  that,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  every 
Seminole  citizen  has  been  robbed.  In  his  trial  he  admitted  that 
he  had  obtained  through  persons  either  serving  terms  or  under 
indictment  for  land  deed  forgeries  approximately  thirty-five 
tracts.     I  should  add  that  a  former  clerk  of  the  state  district 
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court  and  a  former  justice  of  the  peace  ar^  also  under  indictment 
for  participation  in  this  forgery. 

On  the  29th  day  of  December,  191 1,  I  filed  suit  on  behalf 
of  Wisey  Harjo,  a  Seminole  mixed-blood,  to  cancel  a  deed  to 
which  her  name  had  been  forged  for  her  surplus  allotment. 
Twenty-three  days  later  the  party  who  had  committed  the  forgery 
(the  deed  running  to  attorneys  as  compensation  for  profession^ 
services  rendered  in  another  case)  laid  in  wait  for  Wisey  Harjo 
and  her  husband,  Muthoya,  as  they  journeyed  from  my  office  to 
their  home  in  the  country,  and  murdered  them.  He  is  now 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  his  crime.  I  have,  cited  these  cases 
to  show  the  conditions  as  they  existed. 

During  the  two  years  that  I  have  represented  these  people 
eleven  persons  have  been  convicted  of  forgery  and  otner  crimes 
against  the  allottees  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  terms 
ranging  from  two  to  fifteen  years.  Approximately  $250,000 
worth  of  land  has. been  recovered  either  by  suit  or  quitclaim 
deeds,  though  more  than  that  amount,  that  will  never  be  restored 
on  account  of  various  militating  causes,  has  been  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  allottees.  Public  sentiment,  however,  is  swinging 
back  into  the  beaten  paths  of  law  and  order;  the  "  get-their-land- 
between-death-and-tne-grave- Judge "  failed  of  renominatioa 
and  the  forgery  of  deeds,  in  the  Seminole  Nation,  is  no  longer 
a  favorite  pastime. 

If  Congress  would  adopt  a  provision  amending  existing  laws 
so  as  to  restrict  and  wholly  control  the  leasing  of  inalienable 
land,  proceed  with  the  sale  of  surplus  allotments,  and  supervise 
the  disbursement  of  the  proceeds,  applying  it  to  the  improvement 
of  homesteads,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  be  saved 
annually  to  these  people. 

I  believe  if  this  were  done  and  the  homestead  allotments  made 
to  remain  inalienable  in  perpetuity,  that  in  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  tribal  government  we  would  find  these  allottees  residing* 
on  their  well-improved  homesteads,  merged  into  the  citizenship 
of  the  country,  a  happy  and  contented  people. 

Another  matter  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Seminoles 
is  the  problem  of  taxation.  Because  of  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  alienable  land  in  the  Seminole  Nation, 
and  other  test  suits  aflfecting  titles,  recently  decided  adversely 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  few  of  the  allottees 
who  still  own  taxable  land  have  ever  paid  taxes.  The  delinquent 
taxes  with  the  penalties  assessed  now  amount  to  from  fifty  dollars 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  capita.  These  allottees  are 
wholly  without  means  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  their  land  will  be 
sold  at  tax  sales,  unless  Congress  gives  them   relief.     Each 
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Seminole  has  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  now  in,  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  which  can  only  be  paid  to  them 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  authority  from  Congress. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  one  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  these  people  will  lend  his  aid  and  co-operation  toward  the 
accomplishment  early  in  the  next  Congress  of  those  things  which 
will  best  promote  the  interests  and  serve  the  present  urgent  needs 
of  these  Indians.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Edwin 
ScHANANDORE  of  the  Indian  Service,  Washington,  wh^o  is  him- 
self a  Wisconsin  Oneida  Indian.  % 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  SCHANANDORE 

To  understand  the  true  cause  of  our  condition  we  must  first 
look  into  our  heredity  as  well  as  to  our  environment,  for  these 
are  the  two  great  forces  that  mould  our  lives.  But  what  heredity 
has  done  or  will  do  for  us  is  altogether  under  the  control  of 
nature  for  we  cannot  select  our  own  parents,  nor  are  we  responsi- 
ble for  our  color  or  nationality,  nor  can  we  justly  claim  that 
our  intellect  is  either  inferior  or  superior  to  that  of  our  parents. 
But  our  rise  and  fall  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  our 
environment  and  to  the  extent  that  we  yield  to  the  influences 
of  our  environment ;  and  we  cannot  escape  from  this  fact  because 
our  environment  is  the  food  that  we  absorb,  which  nourishes  our 
mind.  We  cannot  deny  that  all  our  changes,  whether  they  be 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  are  determined  by  the  surround- 
ings in  which  our  habits  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  whatever  energy  cultivates  our  mind  must  come  from  our 
environment,  and  ti^at  whatever  we  may  absorb  for  the  mental 
stimulus  of  our  environment  must  either  elevate  or  degenerate 
our  lives.  Hence,  I  claim  that  by  bringing  the  Indians  into 
direct  contact  with  civilization  by  changing  their  surroundings, 
they  will  soon  cease  to  be  savages  and  will  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions,  for  we  know  that  a  change  in  our  sur- 
roundings can  so  react  upon  hereditary  influences  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  emerge  from  ignorance  into  civilization.  That 
it  is  possiUe  for  any  of  us  to  become  either  good  or  bad,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  of  our  environments.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  Dr.  Montezuma  of  Chicago  is  an  Apache  by  birth,  but  by 
changing  his  environment  he  became  one  of  many  prominent 
physicians  that  we  have  in  this  country  to-day?  Does  not  this 
demonstrate  that  heritage  does  not  bar  Indians  from  becoming 
civilized?    Does  this  not  show  that  when  an  Indian  is  placed 
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tmder  favorable  circumstances  that  he  will  become  useful  and 
lead  an  mdependent  life?  It  did  not  take  ^is  poor  Apadie  three 
or  four  hundred  years  to  acquire  civilisation  cither,  but  he 
simply  fell  on  the  good  soil  and  brought  forth  good  fruit. 

But  you  may  say,  how  can  we  bring  these  people  into  direct 
contact  with  civilization?    I  say,  destroy  the  reservation  system, 
which  breeds  ignorance  and  vice  and  allow  civilization  instead 
of  ignorance  to  dominate  over  these  people.     But  some  say 
civilization  will  work  hardships  on  these  people.    Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  more  comfort  can  be  derived  from  ignorance 
than  from  civilization?    Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  civilization 
will  brii^  greater  hardships  on  a  man  than  ignorance?    Look 
at  the  two  from  any  point  that  you  may.     Is  your  condition 
not  preferable  to  his?    Is  wisdom  not  preferable  to  ignorance? 
I  am  not  an  atheist ;  if  the  Bible  is  true,  then  will  it  be  hardship 
on  these  people  to  take  their  religious  dances  away  and  substi- 
tute true  religion  in  its   stead,  for  many  of  these  so-called 
rdigious  dances  are  nothing  short  of  criminal  in  their  character 
where  men  and  women  expose  themselves  to  indignities  and  to 
which  boys  and  girls  are  invited  to  look  on?    The  laws  of  God 
forbid  us  teaching  idolatry,  while  the  laws  of  the  country  ought 
at  least  to  forbid  such  a  public  display  of  immorality. 

No  storm  of  human  slavery  has  ever  appeared  before  the 
horizon  of  human  liberty  that  has  so  completely  annihilated  a 
race  as  that  of  the  reservation  system.    Slavery  is  no  paralld 
with  that  of  the  reservation  system.     We  deprecate  slavery  and 
yet  slavery  carries  with  it  some  of  the  chief  elements  that  con- 
stitute civilization.    Slavery  taught  the  black  man  how  to  work, 
which  is  the  foundation  upon  whkh  true  civilization  can  be  built. 
It  taught  him  obedience,  which  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
and  endurance,  without  which  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 
Moreover,  he  was  brought  directly  into  contact  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  he  was  to  become  a  part.    In  fact,  while  in  bondage 
he  was  able  to  acquire  all  the  rudiments  of  civilization  and  when 
he  stepped  out  from  bondage  he  was  strong  enough  to  carry  his 
own  burden.    While  on  the  other  hand,  the  reservation  system 
contains  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  destroy  manhood. 
The  very  things  which  may  have  appeared  to  minister  to  their 
growth  in  civilization,  the  very  forces  with  which  these  people 
are  compelled  to  associate,  when  their  true  nature  appears  are 
really  nothing  but  destructive  elements. 

The  reservation  system  prevents  these  people  from  mingling 
with  other  people  from  whom  they  might  learn  the  arts  of 
civilization,  prevents  them  from  exchanging  their  ideas  with 
those  of  other  people,  which  expands  the  mind  and  stimulates 
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to  new  efforts  for  improvepients,  prevents  their  children  from 
icnowing  what  the  nation  is  and  what  it  demands  of  them,  and 
prevents  them  from  learning  the  language  of  the  country. 
Above  all,  their  spiritual  welfare  has  been  neglected,  and  what 
good  can  come  out  from  the  throne  of  the  Devil?  The  perfect 
economy  of  this  nation  is  surely  for  once  at  fault  when  it  encour- 
ages these  people  to  produce  nothing  for  their  own  good  or 
for  the  general  gcx>d,  but  live  and  live  luxuriously  at  the  expense 
of  other  people.  The  moment  you  made  these  people  to  rely  on 
an  external  aid  for  their  living,  that  moment  you  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  human  nature.  They  hegza  to  fall  from  lack  of  exerciae, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  for  they  are  so  placed  where  mental 
improvement  is  an  impossibility,  where  physical  activity  is  not 
a  necessity  and  where  ultimately  by  the  stem  law  of  human  nature 
that  unused  organ  must  fall  into  a  degenerate  condition. 

In  the  sense  of  economy  alone,  is  it  not  better  to  train  these 
people  to  earn  their  own  living  rather  than  simply  to  be  con* 
sumcrs  or  parasites  ?    What  are  your  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for?    Are  they  not  for  the  purpose  of  training  your  children 
to  be  producers  as  well  as  to  be  useful  in  the  community  in  which 
they  may  live?   If  these  people  are  to  become  a  part  or  this  great 
nation  and  assume  the  same  responsibilities  as  those  of  other 
people,  is  it  not  right  that  they  should  have  the  same  advantages 
and  training  that  you  receive  ?    But  woe  unto  the  poor  and  weak 
in  this  land  of  the  free,  of  churches,  of  schools  and  law,  where 
justice  seems  to  prostitute  itself  in  the  service  of  the  Devil! 
Since  I  am  forced  to  come  to  this  world  and  assume  the  same 
responsibilities  as  those  of  other  people^  I  claim  to  have  a  right 
to  share  with  you  the  things  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  all 
men — ^liberty,  equality  in  security  justice  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  I  live,  and  equality  in  sharing  with  you  the 
benefits  that  any  institution  may  afford  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  family,  but  to  which  you  have  denied  me.     We  speak 
of  law  and  justice,  but  where  is  law  and  justice,  when  my 
ancestors,  bom  and  raised  in  this  country,  knowing  no  other 
land,  could  not  acquire  here  any  rights  that  would  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  race  that  had  dispossessed  them  of  their 
heritage,  but  restriction  after  restriction  is  placed  upon  them 
until  they  appear  to  be  like  flies  on  spiders*^  webs  to  be  devoured 
at  some  convenienj  time?    For  centuries  these  people  have  been 
kept  away  from  civilization  under  pretence  of  protecting  their 
welfare,  so  that  they  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  become  citizens.    It 
their  welfare  is  worth  more  than  civilization  to  them,  then  why 
attempt  to  change  their  condition  at  all?    Once  their  dominion 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  how  much  land 
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can  they  call  their  own  to-day  under  government  protection  and 
how  much  civilization  have  they  acquired  during  this  period  of 
benevolent  assimilation  ? 

We  say  they  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  civilization.    Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  is  bon)  and  raised  in  Japan 
that  he  would  be  a  Japanese  in  habits  and  costume?  that  he 
would  follow  their  mode  of  living  and  occupation?    Or  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  is  bom  and  raised  m  Chicago 
that  he  would  ht  an  Indian  in  habits  and  costume?    No,  but  he 
is  very  likely  to  adopt  the  habits  and  costume  of  those  who  arc 
directly  in  contact  with  him,  regardless  of  his  nationality  or 
color.     Now  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  an  Indian 
is  bom  and  raised  among  Indians  that  he  would  be  an  Indian  in 
habits  and  costume,  that  he  would  follow  their  mode  of  living 
and  occupation?      We  say  these  people  are  degenerates,  and  so 
they  are  to  some  extent.    But  are  we  not  all  subject  to  the  laws 
of  human  nature?   The  tendency  for  every  soul  is  to  degenerate. 
We  are  all  bom  sinners  and  conditions  are  such  that  we  must 
continually  swim  against  the  current  and  if  one  is  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  faculties  by  ignorance,  he  will  soon  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  degradation,  and  if  there  is  no  Christianity  to  counter- 
act our  evil  natures,  then  we  are  on  the  fair  way  to  destruction. 
We  say  they  are  ignorant,  and  so  they  are.     But  how  can 
a  man  escape  from  ignorance  if  he  has  never  cultivated  his 
mind?     If  you  neglect  to  cultivate  your  garden,  how  shall  it 
escape  from  running  to  weeds  and  waste?    And  just  so  it  is 
with  us.     If  we  neglect  to  cultivate  our  mind,  how  shall  wc 
escape  from  ignorance  and  feebleness?     Now  this  same  rule 
applies  to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  and  why  should  an  Indian  be  an 
exception  to  any  of  the  laws  of  human  nature?    If  he  is  unpro- 
ductive, how  can  a  man  without  education,  untrained  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  be  productive?    You  must  admit  that  whatever 
stage  of  perfection  that  one  may  reach  in  life  can  only  be  so 
accomplished  by  practice  and  training.    (Applause.) 

At  this  point,  Mr.  W.  R.  Johnston,  Field  Superintendent  of 
the  Mission  to  the  Navajo  and  other  Indian  Tribes,  Tolchaco, 
Arizona,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Navajo — ilis  country, 
his  property  and  his  future." 

The  Chairman  :  This  is  the  final  address  conceming  Indian 
matters.  We  have  one  address  remaining  on  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion. Major  George  H.  Shelton,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  will  address 
us  at  this  time. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

ADDRESS  O^  MAJOR  GEORGE  H.  SHELTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Self  preservation,  we  are  told,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  It 
is  the  excuse  behind  which  every  coward  has  lived  to  let  a 
woman  or  a  weaker  man  die.  It  is  an  excuse  which  every  cour- 
ageous man  has  scorned  to  use. 

Every  argument  advanced  favoring  our  control  over  the 
Philippines,  wis  are  told  again,  was  used  in  defense  of  slavery, 
and  is  used  now  by  every  nation  oppressing  a  weaker  people. 
It  may  be  true.  But  the  use  of  an  arg^mient  for  a  bad  purpose 
does  not  prove  the  argument  itself  bad. 

Our  independence  was  established  on  the  theory  that  the  just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  But  nowhere  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
it  shown  what  shall  constitute  the  "  just  powers  "  or  what  shall 
show  "consent."  We  fought  among  ourselves  later  for  four 
long  years  because  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  these  respects. 
But  regardless  of  this,  we  must  believe,  certainly,  that  our  con- 
stitution was  written  by-  intelligent  men  as  a  platform  upon  which 
a  courageous  people  could  stand  to  do  its  share  in  the  work  of 
world  progress.  It  was  not  written  to  be  used  as  a  bulwark 
behind  which  a  cowardly  people  shirking  its  task  in  world  affairs 
could  hide. 

Nations,  which  are  but  aggregations  of  men,  have  their  work 
no  less  than  men  to  perform.  They  may  shirk  their  work  no 
less  than  men.  They  may  be  cowardly  or  courageous  no  less  than 
men.  But  no  more  than  men  can  they  nope  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  cowardness  or  to  avoid  answering  to  history 
for  their  work  left  undone. 

As  a  nation  now  we  are  responsible  for  the  future  of  the 

Philippines  and  the  Filipino  people.    But  the  Filipinos,  we  are 

told,  wish  \o  free  us  from  the  burden  of  this  responsibility. 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  is  reported  recently 

to  have  said,  among  much  else :    "  The  people  of  the  Philippine 

Islands  have  already  unanimously  and  repeatedly  expressed  their 

desire  for  independence."    If  he  is  correctly  reix)rted,  he  must 

fiave  spoken  figuratively,  for  literally  his  statement  cannot  be 

true.    But  this  is  aside  from  my  present  purpose.    He  is  quoted, 

further,   as  asking,  "But  can  the  Philippine  Republic  stand 

alone?  "  and  of  answering  his  own  question  to  his  own  satisfaction 

apparently  as  follows :    "  The  Filipinos  who  are  the  best  judges 

of  the  matter  think  it  can.    If  they  are  mistaken,  the  penalty  falls 

on  them,  not  on  us."    With  all  respect  to  the  distinguished  head 

of  a  great  university,  I  take  exception  to  both  of  these  state- 


a  dozen  years  of  American  control  will  vanish  in  a  generation  of 
Philippine  freedom. 

But  these  statements,  you  may  well  say,  are  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  which  is  true,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  but  their  accuracy 
is  dependent,  you  must  admit,  I  think,  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
Filipinos  for  self-government.    Capacity  for  self-government,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  more  or  less  relatively  judged.    There 
is  progress  in  the  art  of  government  as  in  all  other  things.    The 
world  once  tolerated  many  things  that  it  will  no  longer  permit 
What  may  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  establish  capacity  for 
self-government  a  hundred    or  more  years  ago  may  not  in  the 
eyes  of  nations  to-day  be  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.    If 
then  the  Filipinos  are  not  ready  now  to  protect  the  work  already 
done  in  their  interest  and  to  carry  that  work  on,  then,  personally 
I  cannot  believe  that  they  are  ready  for  self-government.    But, 
again,  you  may  differ  from  me  in  this,  and  so  to  meet  a  narrower 
view  I  am  going  for  the  remainder  of  my  time  merely  to  con- 
sider this  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  complete 
and  independent  self-government.     Those  who  claim  that  the 
Filipinos  must  have  this  capacity  base  their  claims  upon  these 
grounds:    First,  Filipino  literacy  and  educational  development. 
Second,  Filipino  homogeneity.    Third,  Filipino  participation  in 
the  existing  government.    And,  fourth,  the  proved  ability  of  the 
Filipinos    as    displayed    during    the    period    of    the    so-called 
Philippine  Republic.    There  is  much  to  say  on  each  of  those 
and  I  have  data  with  me,  I  think,  to  establish  what  I  shall  here 
express  as  the  facts  in  each  case ;  but  in  the  time  permitted  I  can 
present  no  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
my  conclusions  are  founded. 

Concerning  the  literacy  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
Filipino,  we  are  told  that  there  were  universities  in  the  Philippines 
three  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  true.  No  one  denies  that 
means  for  superior  education  were  provided  in  the  Philippines 
before  the  advent  of  the  Americans.  They  were  provided, 
indeed,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  actual  requirements,  since 
through  the  neglect  of  primary  and  secondary  education  there 
was  none  except  among:  the  wealthy  who  could  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  This  it  was  that  helped  to  create 
the  small  educated,  and  now  frequently  ambitious,  class  of 
natives,  but  left  untouched  the  masses  of  impoverished  Filipinos 
who  are  now  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  subject  to  this 
small  directing  class  unless  its  ambition  in  this  direction  be  con- 
trolled. Great  educational  progress  is  being  made  now  but  a 
dozen  years  have  not  been  sufficient  to  educate  even  any  consider- 
able part  of  8,000,000  people,  as  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
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less  than  one^thir<i  of  the  children  of  school'  age  is  even  now 
being  reached. 

In  the  matter  of  literacy  of  the  Filipinos  there  have  been  many 
conflicting  statements.  Yet  the  matter  is  simple.  The  only 
accurate  statistics  are  those  of  the  census  of  1903.  All  else  is 
guess  work.  At  that  time  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
Filipinos  over  ten  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write  in 
any  language.  Of  the  remaining  forty-five  per  cent  those  who 
could  lK>th  read  and  write  in  any  language  constituted  but 
twenty  per  cent.  There  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  then  who 
could  only  read.  Those  who  had  received  superior  education 
composed  only  1.6  per  cent.  "  In  all  probability,"  says  the  census, 
"  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  Islands  could  speak 
Spanish  or  English."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  larger  part 
of  those  classed  as  literate  were  literate  only  in  a  native  language. 
But  twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  above  ten  years  of  age  could 
only  read.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this?  Certainly 
it  bespeaks  no  high  d^jee  of  literacy.  The  first  Philippine  Com- 
mission's report  noted  that,  "  Ability  to  read  and  write  a  little  of 
the  local  native  languages  was  comparatively  common."  Others 
have  noted  the  same  thing.  What  this  meant  was  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  local  parish  priests  considerable  numbers  of 
people  had  been  taught  to  read  and,  in  some  cases,  to  write  in 
the  native  dialects  some  few  simple  prayers ;  but  this  cannot  be 
counted  sufficient  to  mean  literacy,  even  so  far  as  the  native 
languages  themselves  go.  But  the  census  shows,  moreover,  that 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  civilized  male  population  of  the 
Philippines  of  voting  age  was  wholly  illiterate.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  impossible,  where  ten  years  ago  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  over  ten  years  of  age  could  not  write,  and  sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  male  population  of  voting  age,  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  to  class  the  inhabitants  now  as  a  literate  people. 
Although  doubtless  capable  of  learning,  although  learning  even 
now,  Uiey  are  still  as  a  people  ignorant  The  accepted  method 
of  learning  is  through  reading.  Those  that  cannot  inform  them- 
selves by  reading  the  newspapers,  documents,  laws,  etc.,  are  by 
accepted  standards  ignorant,  and  the  more  capacity  for  learning 
can  mean  nothing  in  the  present.  Not  five  per  cent  of  the  people 
to-day,  it  is  reported,  read  the  Philippine  newspapers. 

The  Filipinos,  we  are  told,  are  a  homogeneous  people.  Racially, 
-this  is  true.  In  an  ethnological  sense  they  are  more  homogene- 
ous than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  they  present  this 
anomady.  Starting  practically  from  the  same  stock  they  have 
separated  into  different  groups,  marked  by  different  customs,  dif- 
ferent languages,  different  degrees  of  culture,  into  different  tribes 
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which  in  some  cases  and  for  many  yeara  were  separated  by  feel- 
ings of  complete  enmity.    This  may  be  well  established  by  the 
report  of  the  Philippine  census,  already  quoted,  and  from  com- 
ments of  the  native  supervisors  of  the  census  reprinted  therein. 
It  is  shown  hy  the  separation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands 
into  eight  distmct  civilized  tribes  and  sixteen  wild  tribes.    These 
tribes  are  separated  at  most  by  but  a  few  hundred  miles.    They 
live  frequently  side  by  side,  separated  only  by  provincial  bound- 
aries.   Yet  they  still  retain  their  separate  customs,  their  different 
characteristics,  and  their  different  languages.    While  all  this  is 
true,  it  is  said  again,  yet  the  three  principal  tribes,  the  Visayans, 
the  Tagalogs,  and  the  Ilocanos  constitute  seventy-two  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  the  Visayans  themselves  forty-two  per  cent. 
But   the   Tagalogs,   most   important    in   everything   except   in 
number,  are  less  than  twenty  per  cent.     The  Visayans,  consti- 
tuting forty-two  per  cent,  are  distributed  through  some  half- 
dozen  principal  islands  and  many  smaller  ones.    Though  of  the 
same  tribe  and  speaking  the  same  language,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  separate  islands  cannot  understand  each  other  through  their 
own  tongue  when  they  meet.    Their  dialects  are  almost  different 
languages.     The  island  of  Leyte,  for  instance,  is  barely  forty 
miles  across.    Yet  the  inhabitants  of  one  coast  cannot  unckrstand 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other,  if  at  all,  only  with  difficulty.     In 
varying  degree  this  is  true  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Philippines. 
The  average  Filipino  is  not  inclined  to  wander  far  from  his  own 
shack.    Communication  between  the  different  tribes  and  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  tribe  has  been  limited  always. 
Probably  the  lack  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication 
had  its  influence  in  this,  but  even  more  probably  the  native  indis- 
position to  travel  provided  no  incentive  to  the  construction  of 
roads.    The  old  system  of  peonage  had  even  more  perhaps  to  do 
with  the  matter,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Filipinos  have  been 
bom  and  have  lived  and  died  without  going  beyond  a  radius  ~ 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  their  birthplace.    Homogeneity  is 
not  a  natural  result  of  a  scattered  people  dwelling  under  these 
conditions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wild  tribes  would  present  no  prob- 
lem of  importance  to  the  Filipinos  with  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Few  observers  at  first  hand  can  accept  this  as  possible. 
The  wild  tribes  constitute  nine  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
Philippines.  Two-flfths  of  the  wild  tribes  are  Mohammedans, 
fanatically  opposed  to  control  by  any  except  their  own  kind. 
Some  of  these  have  declared  officially,  through  their  leaders,  their 
determination  never  to  submit  to  Filipino  control.  Those  whose 
experiences  best  fit  them  to  judge  believe  that  the  Moros  would 
make  this  threat  good. 
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The  matter  of  language  is  of  importance  not  merely  in  judging 
the  preseiit  hcmiogeneity  of  the  Filipinos  but  in  judging  the 
possibility  of  developing  homogeneity  in  the  future.  True 
homogeneity  in  a  political  and  social  sense  is  rarely  possible 
without  something  like  a  common  language.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  a  fine  and  altruistic  thing  not  merely  to  establish  the 
Filipinos  under  their  own  independent  control,  but  to  aflFord  them 
opportunity  to  preserve  their  own  language.  But  any  eflFort  to 
make  any  of  the  native  languag:es  a  common  tongue  would  fail. 
One  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  Filipmos  themselves  was 
abandoned.  Moreover,  no  greater  harm  could  follow  for  the 
Filipino  than  success  in  such  an  eflFort.  Whatever  their  politick 
condition,  Philippine  prosperity  in  the  future  must  depend  upon 
close  communication  and  direct  commercial  relations  with  the 
outside  world.  None  of  the  native  languages  could  help  in  this 
way,  even  if  any  could  be  established  as  the  lanp^uage  of  the 
Filipino  State.  None  of  the  Filipino  languages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tagalog  and  Visayan  has  any  literature  worth  noting. 
Neither  of  these  exceptions  has  a  literature  of  importance,  or 
even  of  common  interest  outside  of  the  Philippines,  save  to  a  few 
scholars.  But  if  a  native  language  is  not  to  be  established  in  the 
Philippines  there  remain  only  Spanish  and  English  to  consider. 
Fewer  people  in  the  Philippines  now  speak  and  read  Spanish 
than  speak  and  read  English.  The  Spanish  is  still  in  considerable 
use  and  has  its  strongest  hold  in  Manila  around  the  seat  of 
government.  With  an  end  of  American  control  and  American 
influence  the  temptation  to  accept  Spanish  as  the  ofllicial  language 
of  the  Philippines  might  be  strong.  But  Spanish  would  retard, 
not  encourage  Filipino  development.  Spanish  is  not  a  language 
of  the  East,  nor  a  commercial  language  of- importance  anywhere 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  outside  of  a  limited  area.  Moreover, 
Spanish  never  spread  far  in  the  Philippines.  English  has  made 
greater  advances  there  in  a  dozen  years  than  Spanish  made  in 
three  centuries.  More  Filipinos  now  speak  and  write  English  to 
some  extent  than  speak  and  write  any  other 'language,  native 
or  foreign,  to  any  extent.  Nevertheless,  the  spread  of  English 
is  part  of  the  unfinished  work  of  the  United  States  in  the  archi- 
pelago. If  we  withdraw  from  the  Islands  in  the  near  future  not 
only  will  the  spread  of  English  be  retarded  but  its  acceptance, 
either  officially  or  popularly,  as  the  language  of  the  Islands 
rendered  doubtful.  Yet  tfiere  could  be  no  more  serious  obstacle 
put  in  the  way  of  Philippine  development  than  a  check  to  the 
spreading  knowledge  of  English. 

Under  Spanish  control  the  Philippmes  shared  in  no  way  in 
the  PKilippine  government.    Under  American  control  they  nave 
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shared  largely  and  increasingly.  Within  the  last  dozen  years 
they  have  been  given  complete  autonomy  in  their  municipalities, 
the  right  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  provincial 
governing  boards,  and  to  elect  the  lower  house  of  the  insular 
legislature.  They  have  four  native  members  out  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  upper  house,  a  secretary  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, the  chief  justice  and  two  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
about  half  of  the  higher  judicial  positions,  and  all  of.the  justices 
of  the  peace.  In  the  classified  civil  service  the  portion  of 
Filipinos  increased  from  fifty-one  per  cent  in  1904  to  sixty-seven 
per  cent  in  191 1.  Thus,  to-day  all  the  municipal  employees,  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  provincial  employees,  and  nearly  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  central  government 
are  Filipinos. 

Now  let  us  record  gladly  that  the  Filipinos  have  generally 
done  well  in  nearly  all  these  places.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
this  result  is  due  not  only  to  some  natural  but  untrained  capacity 
of  the  natives  but  to  constant  support  and  check  at  every  step  by 
Americans.  That  the  systems  of  checks  maintained  has  influ- 
enced the  performance  of  their  governmental  functions  by  the 
Filipinos  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  truth. 
The  provincial  governors  hold  the  power  of  removal  over  the 
municipal  presidentes.  The  same  power  is  held  over  all  provin- 
cial and  municipal  officers  by  the  governor-general.  The  provin- 
cial treasurers  are  not  elected.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  these  appointive  officers  under  the  central  government,  and 
it  is  these  provincial  treasurers  who  constitute  the  third  of  the 
personnel  of  the  provincial  boards  that  is  not  elective.  The 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  Americans.  Insular  l^isla- 
tion,  of  course,  must  be  concurred  in  by  both  houses,  and  even 
then  is  subject  to  veto  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  majority  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Philippine  legislature  is 
made  up  of  Americans  appointed  bv  the  President  The  hold 
of  the  lower  house  on  the  purse  is  checked  by  the  congressional 
requirement  that  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills  appropriations  equal  to  the  last  preceding  year  become 
automatically  available.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  has  been 
shown  already  by  the  failure  of  appropriation  bills  to  pass. 

The  lower  house  is  chosen  at  popular  elections.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  restricted  but  is  still  liberal.  At  the  last  election 
208,845  voters  registered,  of  which  192,975  voted.  The  registra- 
tion was  only  a  little  over  three  per  cent  of  the  population.  Those 
who  voted  formed  only  2.8  per  cent. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  assembly  has  in  general  been 
good,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  has  been  due  not  only  to  the  wise 
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selection  of  its  leader,  but  to  the  strong  and  continued  influence 
of  the  governor-general,  and  the  various  appointed  members  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  or  upper  house. 

These  various  checks  have  operated  therefore  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  The  power  of  preventing,  in  a  large  measure,  unwise 
legislation  through  the  necessity  of  concurrence  by  the  Philippine 
Commission,  of  controlling  executive  action  through  the  rights 
of  suspension  and  removal  of  officials  and  employees,  and  of 
assuring  an  impartial  judiciary  through  the  power  to  review 
decisions,  has  resulted  in  conditions  of  government  in  no  sense 
comparable  with  those  which  might  have  resulted  without  these 
checks,  and  had  the  system  been  left  entirely  to  native  control. 
What  might  have  resulted  in  this  event  may  be  judged  in  various 
ways;  legislatively,  for  instance,  fey  some  of  the  bills  actually 
passed  in  the  lower  house,  and  prevented  from  becoming  law 
only  by  refusal  of  the  Commission  to  concur.  A  single  instance 
may  be  cited:  A  bill  once  passed  by  the  Assembly  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  jury  system  whereby  the  jurymen 
were  to  be  selected  by  representatives  of  the  political  party  in 
power.  Similarly  we  may  cite  as  an  instance  of  executive  notion 
of  popular  government  the  case  of  a  presidente  of  a  municipality 
of  some  13,000  people  in  Cebu,  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
and  civilized  of  the  provinces,  where  an  outlaw,  having  been 
captured  in  a  wounded  condition,  was  first  tortured  by  order  of 
the  presidente  and  then  put  to  death  and  immediately  buried 
without  form  of  trial,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  removing  him  to  where  trial  could  be  had.  The  native  attitude 
of  mind  is  perhaps  better  shown  not  so  much  by  this  incident  ' 
Itself  as  by  the  prompt  and  complete  report  of  the  facts  which 
this  presidente  rendered  to  higher  athorities.  Something  of  the 
possible  results  under  other  conditions  may  also  be  judged  by 
the  action  of  'municipal  governments  which  are  practically 
autonomous.  It  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  by  law  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  municipal  revenues 
in  salaries  to  municipal  officers  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire 
revenues  of  many  municipalities  being  expended  for  this,  single 
purpose. 

To  the  close  student  of  Philippine  affairs  it  must  appear  that 
not  only  have  the  Filipinos  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  they 
can  be  wisely  entrusted  with  complete  and  independent  self-gov- 
ernment, on  their  own  account,  but  that  they  have  been  advanced 
in  participation  in  governmental  affairs  more  rapidly  than  was 
wise,  so  far  as  the  present  generation  of  Filipinos  itself  is  con- 
cerned. We  may  believe,  however,  that  whatever  has  beeri  sacri- 
ficed in  this  way  for  the  present  will  be  gained  by  the  genera- 
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elaborate  system  of  checks  maintained  throughout,  Ae  results 
accomplished  would  have  been  wholly  impossible,  and  tiic  present 
would  have  been  sacrificed  without  profit  for  the  future.  More- 
over, few  observers  doubt  now  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where,  relatively  speaking,  Filipino  participation  in  government 
must  proceed  more  slowly  in  the  future,  since  further  advance 
of  importance  can  hardly  be  made  without  endangering  some  of 
the  checks  now  maintained  and  which  for  success  must  be  main- 
tained for  long  to  come. 

We  come  then,  finally,  to  consideration  of  the  Filipinos  actual 
practice  of  government  as  revealed  under  the  presidency  of 
Aguinaldo.  There  has  been  much  loose  talk  in  connection  with 
this  period  in  Filipino  affairs.  It  is  important  that  the  truth  be 
ascertained,  because  plainly  this  one  experience  of  the  Filipinos 
in  the  practice  of  government  should  afford  proof  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  them  now  if  left  to  themselves.  But  we  are  told, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Aguinaldo  established  a  government  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches,  extending  practically  to  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago,  based  upon  a  written  constitution,  and  republican  in 
all  its  forms.  And  we  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  gov- 
enunent  was  not  complete,  that  it  was  limited  in  extent,  imperfect 
in  its  control,  and  unrepublican  in  its  form.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Who  shall  say  ?  Whom  shall  we  believe  ?  Shall  it  be  the  Amer- 
ican, now  anxious  possibly  to  preserve  control  over  the  Philip- 
pines out  of  pride,  or,  even  worse,  out  of  mere  desire  by  some 
few  Americans  to  hold  their  places  ?  Or  shall  it  be  the  Filipino, 
possibly  no  less  desirous  of  picturing  that  government  as  com- 
plete, if  not  perfect,  in  order  to  induce  us  to  permit  him  to  exer- 
cise the  same  control  again?  Or  shall  it  be  neither?  Shall  it  not 
be  rather  the  written  record  of  that  government  itself?  To  what 
will  history  turn  finally  for  the  truth?  Will  it  be  to  the  testi- 
mony, possibly  prejudiced,  and  certainly  largely  hearsay,  of 
Americans  or  Filipinos  who  followed  that  government  in  the 
Philippines  or  were  even  present  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time?  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  history  must  turn  almost  wholly  from  this 
sort  of  testimony  to  the  written  record  ?  Let  us  anticipate  history 
and  little,  then,  and  do  no  less. 

In  the  War  Department  there  are  filed  some  60,000  documents 
of  the  Filipinos  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  during 
the  progress  of  the  Philippine  insurrection.  They  are  of  all  forms 
from  tattered  bits  of  wrapping  paper  with  almost  illegible  scrawls 
to  voluminous  and  carefully  written  documents  of  many  pages 
of  stamped  paper.  They  are  in  all  conditions  from  worn  and 
water  soaked  to  new  and  uninjured.    They  include  all  the  books 
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and  all  the  records  of  the  Malobs  government  that  so  far  as  we 
know  have  survived.  They  are  in  many  different  languages. 
The  task  of  going  through  this  mass  of  papers,  of  translating 
them,  in  piecing  them  together,  and  supplying  the  story  where 
the  pages  are  missing  will  be  serious  and  cosdy.  But  not  until 
it  is  done  will  the  complete  story  be  known.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  even  now  come  to  some  better  judgment  of  what  the  story 
was,  through  what  is  already  known  from  these  papers  than  in 
any  other  way.  For  something  of  the  task  has  been  already  done. 
A  well  qualified  officer  spent  four  years  in  sorting,  arranging  and 
filing  these  documents ;  in  selecting  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
important ;  in  getting  such  translations  of  these  as  he  could ;  and 
in  studying  them  and  trying  to  deduce  the  truth  from  them  and 
in  putting  into  form  a  connected  report  of  what  really  occurred. 
For.  long  over  a  year  it  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  study  that 
report  and  to  compare  it  with  as  many  of  the  original  documents 
and  their  translations  as  was  possible  within  that  time.  The  work 
of  this  officer  who  spent  four  years  upon  his  task  and  my  own 
work  of  nearly  two  years  leads  me  to  the  judgment  I  give  you 
now.  You  may  say  that  perhaps  a  longer  time  and  an  examina- 
tion of  more  of  these  documents  might  lead  to  a  different  judg- 
ment. I  think  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  not.  It  is 
because  in  all  this  mass  of  papers,  tJhrough  all  the  results  of  the 
work  of  my  predecessor  in  this  field,  and  through  all  of  my  own 
researches  there  was  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  docu- 
ment that  no  matter  how  far  or  in  what  direction  pursued  likely 
to  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

And  this  is  my  judgment.  The  government  of  Aguinaldo  was 
not  complete.  It  did  not  have  all  the  forms  of  government.  It 
did  not  extend  over  all,  or  even  over  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
archipelago  at  the  same  time.  It  was  not  republican  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  It  was  an  oligarchy  of  an  extreme  type.  Control 
rested  in  a  little  group  of  educated,  ambitious  and  powerful 
natives,  mostly  of  mixed  blood,  surrounding  Aguinaldo,  guiding 
him  and  possibly  dominating  him,  and  exercising  its  authority 
wherever  necessary  by  force,  often  employing  cruelty,  and  not 
hesitating  even  at  the  employment  of  assassination  to  preserve 
its  power.  It  is  true  that  representative  government  was  prom- 
ised, but  the  promise  was  never  kept.  It  is  true  that  a  congress 
was  assembled,  but  the  selection  of  its  members  made  the  fonns 
of  popular  government  a  mockery.  It  is  true  that  a  constitution 
was  finally  published — it  was  never  promulgated — ^but  it  was 
published  only  after  General  Otis,  on  January  4th,  1899,  issued 
his  proclamation  announcing  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  extended  over  the  Islands,  and  it  was  apparently 
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published  then  only  to  deceive  the  Americans  by  establishing  in 
their  minds  the  belief  that  the  Filipino  peoples  were  prepared  to 
govern  themselves  under  forms  that  Americans  loved. 

Much  of  the  story  of  the  assembling  of  this  congress  and  of 
the  writing  of  this  constitution  and  its  so-called  ratification  is 
revealed  by  the  papers  that  fell  intq  American  hands.  I  can 
touch  but  briefly  upon  it  here.  By  Aguinaldo's  decree  suffrage 
was  limited  in  the  municipalities  to  those  ''marked  by  their  good 
conduct,  their  wealth,  and  their  social  position."  This  was  suffi* 
cient  to  confine  the  suffrage  to  the  pHncipales,  or  headmen,  of  a 
former  day  that  held  the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  bonds  of 
peonage.  The  heads  of  towns  thus  chosen  were  in  turn  to  elect 
a  head  of  the  province  and  three  councillors.  This  council  of 
four  was  to  elect  representatives  to  the  revolutionary  cong^ress, 
which  was  to  be  charged  with  submitting  suggestions  to  the 
central  government,  and  it  was  to  be  heard  by  tfie  government 
''upon  serious  matters  which  admit  of  delay  and  discussion." 
Aguinaldo,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  with  a  little  group  of  advisers, 
was  then  the  "government"  referred  to.  Before  any  person 
elected  to  oflice  could  discharge  its  functions  his  election  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  central  government — in  other  words,  by 
Aguinaldo.  In  case  a  province  were  unable  to  elect  represen- 
tatives, they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  central  government. 
Where  matters  would  not  admit  of  delay,  the  president  was  to 
act  upon  his  own  judgment ;  and  the  president  apparently  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  what  matters  admitted  of  delay.  The  acts  of 
this  congress  yrere  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the  president  ordered 
their  execution.  The  president  also  had  the  right  of  veto.  This 
form  of  government  was  carried  into  partial  effect  as  rapidly  as 
territory  won  from  the  Spaniards  could  be  covered;* but  it  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  terms  of  Aguinaldo's  decrees,  under 
commissioners  sent  by  him  to  each  province,  who  conducted  a 
form  of  election,  with  the  chosen  representatives  in  each  case 
subject  to  his  approval.  This  alone  seems  sufficient  to  establish 
that  all  real  power  was  held  by  the  central  group  with  Aguinaldo 
at  its  head. 

Some  records  of  the  elections  under  the  decrees  of  Aguinaldo 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  almost  every  case  Aguinaldo's  com- 
missioners empowered  to  establish  governments  in  the  provinces 
were  officers  of  Aguinaldo's  army.  In  some  cases  they  appointed 
ddegates  to  hold  elections  in  the  smaller  towns,  but  in  many  cases 
they  presided  themselves.  There  commissioners*  selected  the 
elector  "marked  by  their  good  conduct,  their  wealth,  and  their 
social  position."  They  seem,  in  most  cases,  to  have  been  unable 
to  find  many  men  with  the  prescribed  qualifications  for  electors. 
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In  the  tcfcvn  of  Lipa,  for  instance,  with  a  population  of  over 
40,000,  at  an  election  held  July  3,  1898,  a  presidente,  or  mayor, 
was  chosen  for  whom  twenty-five  votes  were  cast.  There  were 
many  other  similar  instances. 

And  it  was  a  congress  so  chosen  that  ratified  the  constitution. 
As  printed  by  the  Philippine  government  this  instrument  was 
signed  by  ninety-three  members.  According  to  another  list  of 
the  membership,  where  eighty-one  of  these  names  were  founds 
it  appears  that  only  nineteen  had  been  elected  even  under  the 
mock  elections  that  had  been  held.  The  other  members  of  this 
congress  were  appointed  by  the  controlling  group.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  crippled  Mabini,  the  brains,  certainly,  behind  Aguin- 
aldo,  wrote  this  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  Mabini  struggled 
strenuously  against  its  adoption,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his 
action  in  this  matter  led  later  to  his  loss  of  power  within  the  con- 
trolling group.  For  a  constitution  was  thought  necessary  to  meet 
the  conditions  confronting  the  Philippine  government,  and  Mabini 
appears  to  have  been  too  honest  to  play  this  kind  of  politics. 
Mabini  had,  indeed,  long  before  written  a  constitution,  but  also 
long  before  this  he  had  become  convinced  that  no  form  of  consti- 
tution could  then  meet  the  situation ;  and  over  his  own  signature 
in  a  letter  to  Aguinaldo  he  confessed  that  only  a  dictatorship 
could  hope  to  succeed. 

And,  in  my  judgment,  my  friends,  based  upon  my  study  of  this 
period,  upon  three  years'  service  in  five  of  the  important  islands 
of  the  archipelago,  and  upon  nearly  five  years'  close  touch  since 
with  insular  affairs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  the  Philippines 
to-day  free  from  American  control  nothing  but  a. dictatorship 
could  hope  to  succeed,  and  even  this  could  hope  to  succeed  for 
but  a  brief  period.  And  certainly,  I  must  believe,  that  our  gov- 
ernment as  now  constituted  in  the  Philippines,  however  paternal 
in  fact,  yet  wholly  popular  in  form  and  increasingly  shared  in  by 
the  Filipinos  themselves,  is  better  for  the  Filipinos,  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  world  than  a  dictatorship  and  confusion  even  under 
the  name  of  Philippine  independence. 

So  much  for  the  Filipinos,  though  it  is  little  of  what  I  should 
.like  to  say.  What  of  ourselves  ?  I  have  already  quoted  from  one 
disbeliever;  but  I  might  easily>£[uote  in  the  same  way  from  almost 
every  American  opponent  of  our  control  over  the  Philippines. 
It  is  easy  to  urge  the  shifting  of  responsibility  under  the  guise  of 
altruism ;  but  stripped  of  its  verbiage  much  of  this  seems  to  me 
no  more  than  expression  of  a  desire  to  shirk  rather  than  shift 
our  duty,  and  to  be  prompted  by  fear  rather  tnan  altruism.  In 
other  words,  rather  than  displaying  any  true  interest  in  the  future 
of  the  Filipinos  themselves,  is  there  not  running  through  many 
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of  the  arguments  against  retention  of  the  Philippines^e  thinly 
veiled  fear  of  our  own  responsibility  in  the  matter  and  of  the 
difficulties  and  perhaps  dangers  into  which  this  responsibility  may 
lead  us?  If  so,  is  this  anything  more  than  national  cowardice? 
Mr.  Taft  once  said  that  we  "blundered  into  colonization."  His 
remark  has  been  held  up  to  some  scorn  by  those  opposed  to  our 
connection  with  the  Philippines.  But  probably  it  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  a  habit  of  Americans,  individually  and  collectively, 
to  blunder  into  things.  It  may  b^  an  evil  habit,  but  let  us  not 
despair.  There  is  another  American  habit  that  helps  perhaps  to 
redeem  us.  For  we  have  the  habit,  also,  once  having  blundered 
our  way  iijto  difficulties  and  having  perhaps  blundered  our  way 
partly  through  them,  of  facing  the  tasks  thus  imposed  upon  us 
squarely  and  of  working,  not  blundering,  our  way  out.  Let  us 
admit,  if  necessary,  that  we  blundered  our  way  into  the  Philip- 
pines, but  let  us  not  admit  that  we  are  willing  now  before  our- 
selves and  before  the  world  to  blunder  our  way  out.  Let  us  work 
it  out — fight  it  out,  if  necessary — for  the  good  of  the  world,  the 
good  of  ourselves,  and  the  greater  good  of  the  Filipinos.  But 
whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  hide  behind  the  coward's  excuse  of 
self-preservation  nor  behind  a  national  doctrine  that  was  written, 
not  to  shift  present  responsibilities  to  posterity,  but  to  support 
brave  efforts  toward  world  betterment.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  MacCracken  :  Mr.  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  he  Business 
Committee,  I  present  the  following  resolution. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on  the  New  York  Indians 
appointed  by  the  Conference  of  191 1,  the  members  of  which  are  the  Hon. 
John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Washington,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Littlefield,  of 
New  York,  the  Hon.  Regis  H.  Post,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley, 
of  Lake  Mohonk  and  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  be  reap- 
pointed by  the  present  Conference." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  MacCracken  :  On  behalf  of  the  Business  Committee,  I 
present  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  Platform, 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown. 

Dr.  Brown  then  presented  the  platform,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform,  see  page  7.) 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  Brown 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  PERUVIAN  NATIVES. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  has  been  deeply  moved  by  accounts  of 
th«  atrocities  that  have  been  committed  upon  the  helpless  Putumago 
Indians  in  Peru,  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  rubber;  accounts 
which  are  not  based  upon  rumors  but  upon  official  reports  of  reliable  men 
who  have  personally  investigated  the  conditions.  The  Conference  is  grati- 
fied to  know  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  taken  such  diplo- 
matic action  with  the  Government  of  Peru  as  it  deemed  practicable,  and 
that  it  has  expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  indignant  protest  of  the 
British  public,  a  protest  which  has  included  the  Rubber  Company  whose 
offices  are  in  London  and  several  of  whose  directors  are  Englishmen. 
This  Conference  responds  to  the  hope  expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  the  appeal  of  the 
British  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborii^es  Protection  Society,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  unite  with  them  in  efforts  to  secure  the  abatement  of  this 
evil  and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence.  The  Conference  recognizes  the 
effort  which  the  Government  of  Peru  is  now  making  to  carry  out  needed 
reforms,  and  it  favors  the  proposal  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  in  securing  an  investigation  of  the  entire 
rubber  producing  region  of  South  America,  with  a  view  to  such  joint 
action  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  conserve  the  reasonable  rights  of  the 
rubber  companies  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  who  labor  for  them.  The  Conference  suggests  that  the  missionary 
and  philanthropic  organizations  concerned  call  a  conference  to  consider 
the  special  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Indians  and  other  aboriginal 
peoples  and  to  enter  into  such  co-operation  as  may  be  found  practicable 
with  the  British  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Socie^. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  was  then  recognized  and  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Conference  presented  a  resolution  thank- 
ing Mr.  Smiley  and  the  members  of  his  family  for  their  hospi- 
tality. This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  D.  D.,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Smiley:  I  have  had  no  time  to  make  any  prepared 
address  at  this  time  so  my  speech  will  be  brief.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  realize  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  us,  our  family  here,  to 
meet  so  many  distinguished  men  and  women  interested  in  the 
great  causes  of  humanity,  and  there  is  no  time  in  the  whole  year 
when  I  am  happier  than  when  these  Conferences  meet  in  the 
autumn  and  in  the  spring.  I  often  wish  that  they  continued  on 
the  whole  year  round.     (Applause.) 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  during  this  Conference.  Every  time  I  try  to  get  out  of 
this  room  to  get  a  little  rest  someone  speaks  to  me  and  says, 
"Haven't  we  had  the  best  Conference  we  have  ever  had?"  This 
seems  to  be  the  universal  feeling  here  in  this  Conference  and 
had  I  not  better  trust  to  the  judgment  of  such  a  distinguished 
body  of  men  and  women  and  say  what  I  do  say,  that  it  has  been 
the  best  Conference  we  have  ever  had? 
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Now  then,  this  Conference,  the  work  of  the  Conference,  is 
nothing,  compared  with  the  work  following  the  Conference.  What 
you  have  said  so  brilliantly  of  the  great  problems  before  us  will 
have  its  effect  all  over  this  country.  Every  one  of  you  is  a  mag- 
net drawing  other  people.  All  of  you  are  missionaries  in  this 
world.  You  need  not  go  to  Qiinsi  to  be  a  missionary — ^you  can 
right  at  home  stir  up  sentiment. 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  will  all  be  alive  and  come  here  and 
have  the  "best  Conference"  we  ever  had.  (Applause.)  This  is 
the  second  year  we  have  had  rain,  to  my  g^eat  regret.  You  do 
not  know  anything  about  Mohonk.  You  have  not  seen  it  at  its 
best.  We  have  had  weeks  of  magnificent  weather,  but  just  as 
soon  as  this  Conference  came  tdgether  we  had  rain.  But  it  is 
going  to  be  clear  to-morrow,  I  think,  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  journey  home  and  work  like  beavers  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  this  Conference.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  The  Conference  will  please  rise  and  job  in 
singing  the  closing  hymn,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet 
Again." 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other 
Dependent  Peoples  adjourned  sine  die. 
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